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CHAPTER LXXIL 



ADYANOB OF NAPOLEON TO MOSCOW. 



1. At one in the morning, the corps 
of Davoust broke up and crossed the 
river, and shortly after its advanced 
gnard took possession of Kowno. The 
tent of the Emperor was placed on an 
eminence three hundred paces from 
the bank, and as the sun rose he be- 
held the resplendent mass slowly de- 
scending to the bridges. The world 
had never seen so magnificent an array 
as lay before him. Horse, foot, and 
cannon, in the finest order, and in the 
highest state of equipment, incessantly 
issued from the forest, and wound 
down the paths which led to the river; 
the glittering of the arms, the splen- 
dour of the dress, the loud shouts of 
the men as they passed the imperial 
station, inspired universal enthusiasm, 
and seemed to afford a certain presage 
of success. The burning impatience of 
the young conscripts ; &e calm assur- 
ance of the veteran soldiers ; the con- 
fident ardour of the younger officers ; 
the dubious presentiments of the older 
generals; filled every heart with thrill- 
ing emotion. The former were im- 
patient for the campaign as the com- 
mencement of glory and fortune ; the 
latter dreaded it as the termination of 
ease and opulence. None entered on 
it without anxiety and interest, but 
none with such sanguine hopes as the 
Emperor. No sinister presentiments 
were visible on his countenance ; the 

VOL. X. 



joy which he felt at the recommence- 
ment of war was apparent even on his 
visage, and commimicated a universal 
degree of animation. Two hundred 
thousand men, including forty thou- 
sand horse, of whom twelve thousand 
were cuirassiers, cased in glittering 
steel, passed the river that day in pre- 
sence of the Emperor. They equalled 
in number, and far exceeded in equip- 
ment and discipline, the bands which 
crossed the Hellespont on their way to 
the Holy Ltmd, and which the imagi- 
nation of the poet compared to tibe 
leaves that fall in autunm.* Could 
the eye of prophecy have foreseen the 
thin and shattered remains of this 
countless host, which a few months 
afterwards were alone destined to re- 
gain the shores of the Niemen, the 
change would have appeared too dread- 
ful for any human powers of destruc- 
tion to have accomplished. 

2. The passage of troops continued 
incessantly during the 24th and 25th ; 
and the cavalry under Murat, passing 
Davoust's corps, took the lead in the 
advance. The Viceroy and Jerome, at 
the head of their resp^tive armies, 

* '* The birds that follow Titan's hottest ray 
Pass not by to great flocks to wanner 



Kor leaves by so great nmnbers bU away 
When winter nips them with his new-come 
frosts.'* 

Tasso, Oer, Hb, ix. 66. 
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crossed some days afterwards at Hlony 
and Qrodno, the former at the head of 
seventy, the latter of sixty-five thou- 
sand men, and immediately began to 
advance against the corps of Bagra- 
thion, which lay in the opposite coun- 
try; whilst Macidonald passed the Nie- 
men at Tilsit, and, on the 2d July, 
Schwartzenberg crossed the frontier by 
passing the Bug at Moguilnica. The 
Emperor Alexander was at a ball at 
the country-house of General Benning- 
sen, in the neighbourhood of Wilna, 
when the intelligence of the passage 
of the river reached him. He con- 
cealed the despatches, and remained 
with the company till its close, with- 
out exhibiting any change of manner, 
or revealing in any way the moment- 
ous news he had received. 

3. On the same night, however, after 
the festivities were over, he prepared 
and published the following prodama- 
tlon to the nation and the army:-^ 
" For long we have observed the hostile 
proceedings of the French Emperor 
towards Russia, but we always enter- 
tained the hope of avoiding hostilities 
by measures of conciliation ; but» see- 
ix^ all our efforts without success, we 
have been constrained if> assemble our 
armies. Still we hoped to maintain 
peace by resting (m our frontiers in a 
defensive attitude, without committing 
an^ act of aggression. All these con- 
cUiatory measures have failed: the 
Emperor Napoleon, by a sudden attack 
on our troops at Kowno, has declared 
war. Seeing, therefore, that nothing 
can induce him to remain at peace, aU 
that remains for us is to invoke the 
succour of the Host High, and oppose 
our forces to the enemy. I need not 
remind the officers and soldiers of their 
duty, to excite their valour ; the blood 
of tiie brave Sclavonians flows in their 
veins. Soldiers 1 you defend your re- 
ligion, your country, and your liberty. 
I am with you : God is against the ag- 
gressor.** The commencement of the 
war was likewise announced in a letter 
addressed to the governor of St Peters- 
burg, which concluded with these re- 
markable words : — "I have the fullest 
confidence in. the zeal of my people, 
and the braveiy of my soldiers. Men- 



aced in their homes, they will defend 
them with their wonted *firmness and 
intrepidity. Providence will bless our 
just cause. The defence of our coun- 
try, of our independence and national 
honour, have forced me to unsheath 
the sword. I ufill not return it to the 
scabbard as long as a single enemy re- 
mains on the Bttssian territory,** 

4, The intelligence of the invasion 
of the French, and these moving ad- 
dresses, excited the utmost enthusiasm 
in the people and the army. It was 
not mere military ardour or the pas- 
sion for conquest, like that which ani- 
mated the fVench troops ; but a deep- 
rooted resolution of resistance, founded 
on the feelings of patriotism and the 
spirit of devotion. Less buoyant at 
first, it was more powerful at last; 
founded on the contempt of life, it re- 
mained unshaken by disaster, unsub- 
dued by defeat. As the French army 
advanced, and the dangers of Russia 
increased, it augmented in strength; 
and while the ardour of the invaders 
was quenched by the difficulties of 
their enterprise, the spirit of the Rus- 
sians rose with the sacrifices which 
their situation required. It was with 
feelings of regret, therefore, that the 
Russian army received orders to retire 
before the enemy. This resolution had 
been previously taken, and all the com- 
manders furnished with directions as 
to the route they were to follow. The 
enormous superiority of Napoleon ren^ 
dered it hopeless to attempt any re- 
sistance, till time and the casualties 
incident to so long a march had thinned 
his formidable ranks. Nor was it long, 
before the wisdom of this resolution 
became apparent. The sultry heat of 
the weather at the crossing of the Nie- 
men waa succeeded by a tempest, the 
fury of which resembled the devastat- 
ing hurricanes of tropical climates. 
Upon the countless, multitudes of Na- 
poleon, who traversed an exhausted 
country, covered with sterile sands or 
inhospitable forests, its violence fell 
with unmitigated severity. The horses 
perished by thousands, from the com- 
bined effects of incessant rain and un- 
wholesome provender; one hundred 
and twenty pieces of cannon, and five 
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hundred caisflons, 'were left at Wilna 
from want of the means of transport ; 
above ten thousand dead horses were 
found on the highway leading from the 
Niemen to that city alone; thirty 
thousand disbanded soldiers spread 
desolation round the army ; and before 
it had been six days in the Russian 
territory, or a single shot had been 
fired, twenty -five thousand sick and 
dying men filled the hospitals of Wilna 
and the villages of Lithuania. 

5. When the retreat commenced, the 
whole Russian armies were under the 
command of Alexander in person ; and 
it was his orders which Count Barclay 
de Tolly, the minister-at-war, communi- 
cated to the different corps of the army. 
Gkueral Von Phull,a Prussian by birth, 
who had left the service of Frederick 
William after the disasters of 1806, 
and entered into that of Russia, was 
with the Emperor in the capacity of 
adviser ; and it is owing to his advice 
that the general plan of the campaign, 
afterwards so admirably carried into 
execution by Barclay, is to be ascribed. 
He stood deservedly high in the £m- 
peior^s estimation, and had for several 
years instructed him in the general 
principles of the art of war. Pbull 
was a man of genius; nay, he had 
many of the qualities of a great gene- 
raL Along with Schamhorst and Mas- 
senbacb, he had been chief of the staff 
in Prussia in 1806 ; and he bore with 
him, from his wasted and conquered 
oounlay, as profound s^f eeling of hatred 
to France as either of those ardent 
spirits. He had thoroughly studied 
the theory of war, and, in the seclusion 
of a contemplative life, had imbibed a 
clear sense of its principles. But he 
was ignorant of men, and wiiolly un- 
skilled in the intrigues of a court. 
Constantly living with the departed 
great, he was not an adequate match 
for the existing Utile ; familiar with 
Csesar and Frederick, he knew little of 
the mode of managing public affairs or 
raling mankind in real life. Hence he 
"Was unfit for any practical command, 
tod held none ; but nevertheless his 
forcible genius, romantic turn of mind, 
and noble disinteiestedness, gave him 
a great sway with the Emperor, and 



rendered him the author of the plan, 
and in the outset the real commander- 
in-chief, of the campaign. 

6. Barolat db Tolly, the war-min- 
ister who conducted the retreat from 
the camp at Drissa to Borodino, was 
one oMJie greatest generals and no> 
blest characters which Russia overpro- 
duced. Descended from an old Scot- 
tish family, the Barclays of Towie in 
Aberdeenshire,* a younger branch of 
which had migrated to Livonia, he 
was the son of a rural clergyman^ and 
was bom in that province in 1755. 
He entered the army at the early age 
of twelve in 1767, and without the aid 
either of family connections, court in- 
fluence, or turn for intrigue, succeeded, 
by the mere force of his mind, extent 
of his acquirements, and perseverance 
of his character, in raising himself ra- 
pidly in the service, and at length at- 
taining the very highest rank. He was 
already a colonel in 1798, after thirty- 
one years of service, having in the 
course of that time served with distinc- 
tion in the wars both against the Turks, 
the Swedes, and the Poles. His pro- 
motion after that was vapid, and he 
was constantly engaged in important 
operations. In particular, in the Polish 
war of 1807, he was distinguished alike 
for his skill at Pultusk and the heroic 
defence of the village of Eylau, [ante. 
Chap. XLiY. § 61}; while the masculine 
intrepidity of his mind appeared in the 
daring project of crossing, with a con- 
siderable army, the Qulf d Bothnia on " 
the ice — a romantic exploit, which he 
accomplished in 1809 with perfect suc- 
cess. It contributed much to awaken 
that high admiration of his abilities in 
the Emperor, which ultimately placed 
him in the supreme command of the 

* The ancient seat of that familj, an old 
tow^ shrouded in stately trees, is to be seen 
dose by the high-road leading from Aberdeen 
to Inverness, between I^yvie and Turri£ The 
Barclays of Towie were a very ancient Scot- 
tish family. So early as the year 1500, Pat- 
rick Gordon of Craig, who was killed at the 
battle of Flodden in 1518, married Bacbael, 
daughter of Barclay de Towie, who bore him 
five sons. A second intermarriage between 
the families of Craig and Barclay took place 
in 1607. Fbr tiiis family information I am 
indebted to my esteemed friend, James Gor- 
don, Esq. of Craig, in AberdeensHire, who 
has the fomily documenU in hia possessioiL 
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army deBtined to contend with Napo- 
leon. 

7. Barclaj was, beyond all question, 
one of the great generals whidi the era 
of the French Bevolation prodaoed, 
and certainly the greatest, after Suwar- 
rof^ of whom Russia can boast. He 
bears a doeer resemblance than any 
other of the continental captains to 
Wellington : for in him the same dar- 
ing was combined with the same cau- 
tion ; the same just conception with 
the same sagacious execution ; the same 
singleness of heart with the same dis- 
interestedness of character. We could 
hardly recognise the dauntless hero 
who vanqui&ed Sweden by marching 
across the Qulf of Bothnia^ accompanied 
by heavy trains of cavalry and artillery, 
in the depth of winter, in the consum- 
mate general who saved Russia by his 
immortal retreat before Napoleon in 
1812, did we not perceive the same di- 
versity in Wellington, striking with 
seemingly rash but resiUy wise daring 
at Assaye, and restraining the uplifted 
arm of retribution at Torres Vedras. 
He had not so much native genius as 
the English general, but more acquired 
information ; success in him was not 
the free gift of rapid intuition, but the 
deserved reward of laborious study. 
On the field of battle his coup^aU 
was just, his valour calm, his firmness 
unconquerable. But patriotism was 
his great virtue ; his sense of duty was 
such as nothing could shake. Jealousy 
of the command of a foreigner by de- 
scent deprived him, against the Empe- 
roi^B wish, of the supreme command 
before the battle of Borodino, but he 
did not the less continue with ardent 
zeal to serve his country in a subordi- 
nate situation, till the taking of Paris. 
Envy and malice continued to heap in- 
juries upon him, as they so often do 
on real greatness, down to the day of 
his death ; but he replied to them only 
by renewed services in whatever sta- 
tion he was placed by the Emperor, 
though they preyed so severely upon 
his heart as at length to accelerate his 
approach to the grave. 

8. Unlike his noble rival in glory, 
Prince Pbtbr Baorathion had all the 
advantages of rank and descent Bom 



in 1765, he was descended from the 
ancient princes of Qeoigia, and entered 
the Russian army as a sergeant in 1782, 
after his country had been irrevocably 
united by Catherine to the dominions 
of the Czar. He was engaged in the 
terrible assault of Oczakoff in 1788, and 
bore a distinguished part in the war of 
1794 under Suwarrofifin Poland. Such 
was the zeal and energy which he 
showed in the command of a body of 
cavalry in that campaign, that Suwar- 
roff called him "his right arm," and 
gave him an important appointment in 
Italy in 1799, where he directed the 
corps which gained such valuable suc- 
cesses against Serrurier, and at the 
passage of the Adda. He afterwards 
superintended the movements of the 
army, under Suwarrofif, at the battle of 
the Trebbia, and was felt to be an offi- 
cer of so much ability by that great 
commander, that he was almost con- 
stantly employed by him as the " gen- 
eral of the day," instead of devolving 
that duty on the other generals in ro- 
tation. Subsequently he nobly com- 
bated at Hollabrunn, during the cam- 
paign of Austerlitz, with the Russian 
rear-guard, against the greatly superior 
forces of Soult and Murat, and after- 
wards bore a distinguished part in tiie 
battles of Eylau, Heilsberg, and Fried- 
land, in the conquest of Finland and 
the war in Moldavia, which followed 
the peace of Tilsit. 

9. A general trained in such a school 
was eminently qualified to command 
one of the principal armies of Russia 
during the French invasion. He did 
not possess the scientific knowledge or 
methodical habits which rendered Bar* 
clay so great a commander ; his char- 
acter and disposition led him to a dif- 
ferent career. He was not the Fabius 
but the Marcellus of the war— not the 
shield but the sword of the empire. 
His love of the excitement of danger 
was so strong, his disposition so impet- 
uous, that it was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty he could be restrained, when- 
ever the firing began, from hurrying to 
the outposts, and sharing in the duties 
of a common lancer or grenadier. At 
the battle of Borodino, iiter having re- 
ceived a severe wound, he was obliged 
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to dismount ; but he refused to leave 
the field, and, seating himself on an 
eminence in the midst of the fire, on 
the edge of an intrenchment which the 
French were assaulting with distin- 
guished valour, exclaimed in admira- 
tion of their courage, ''Bravo, Fran- 
caJB ! bravo 1 " It may easily be be- 
lieved that an officer endowed with 
eo heroic a temperament was idolised 
by the soldiers, whom he was ever 
ready to lead to the cannon's mouth ; 
and his imtimely end on the field of 
Borodino was mourned by the whole 
army as if tiiiey had lost a parent or a 
brother. 

10. Before leaving Wilna, Alexander 
made a last effort to restore peace be- 
tween the two empires. On the 25th 
June he wrote with his own hand, a 
long and eloquent letter to I^apoleon, 
in which he declared that " if he would 
withdraw his forces from the Russian 
territory, he would forget all that had 
passed, and be ready to hearken to 
terms of accommodation.'* This letter 
was despatched by M. Batachof ; but 
Kapoleon was so much irritated at the 
proposal to retire behind the Niemen, 
that it led to nothing. " I will treat 
of peace," said he, " at Wilna, and re- 
tire behind the Niemen when it is con- 
cluded." Hostilities accordingly con- 
tinued. Barclay, with the principal 
Russian army, left Wilna on the 28th 
of June, and on the same day Napo- 
leon entered it. He remained there 
for seventeen days ; a delay which 
military historians have pronounced 
the greatest fault in his whole life. It 
is certain that it gave time to the Rus- 
sian commanders to retire in admirable 
order, and exhibits a sttiking contrast 
to the rapidity with which he pursued 
his broken enemy after the battle of 
Jena, or the combats of Ratisbon and 
Echmtihl. Already the extraordinary 
consumption of human life in the cam- 
paign had become apparent; for as the 
Emperor reviewed tiie troops at Wilna, 
they were almost struck down by 
the pestilential smell which the west- 
erly wind blew from tlie long line of 
carcasses of horses and bodies of men 
which lay unburied on the road from 
Kowno. But on the other hand, it is 



to be recollected that Lithuania af- 
forded none of the resources for a vic- 
torious army which the opulent and 
cultivated plains of Saxony or Bavaria 
presented. Vast forests of pine, or 
desert heaths and sands, offered no 
resources for the troops. Contrary to 
what obtains in the old civilised states 
of western Europe, the vicinity of the 
highways was hfuixUy more peopled or 
better cultivated than the unfrequent- 
ed districts; and if the army outstrip- 
ped the convoys which accompanied it> 
the soldiers would have perished of 
want, or the military array been dis- 
solved by the necessity of separating 
for the puipose of marauding and pil- 
lage. The tmparalleled magnitude of 
his present forces necessarily impeded 
the Emperor^s movements; and he felt 
that if he advanced without due pre- 
caution into so sterile a region, he ran 
the risk of perishing, like Darius, from 
the multitude of mouths which he had 
to feed. 

11. The ancient and unforgotten p»- 
triotism of the Poles burst forth with- 
out control for some days after the oc- 
cupation of Wilna. Napoleon entered 
that city at the head of the Polish regi- 
ment commanded by Prince Radzivll, 
amidst the acclamations of the inhabi- 
tants, who regarded him as their libera- 
tor. The national banners were raised 
to the sounds of military music and the 
acclamations of multitudes ; the young 
embraced andweptin the public streets; 
the aged brought forth the ancient Pol- 
ish dress, which had almost been forgot- 
ten during the days of their hunuliar 
tion. The Diet of Warsaw declared 
the kingdom of Poland re-established, 
convoked the national diets, invited 
all the Poles to unite together, and 
called upon those in the Russian ser- 
vice to abaudon their standards. The 
Emperor took some steps at first cal- 
culated to favour the hope that a na- 
tional restoration was in contempla- 
tion. The few days given at Wilna to 
the repose of the army, were devoted 
to the organisation of a provisional 
government extending over all Lithu- 
ania. The country was divided into 
f our governments; andprefects, mayors, 
and assistants, were elected as in the ^ 
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French empire. Six regiments of in- 
fantry, and one of cavalry, were direct- 
ed to be raised, one of which formed 
part of Napoleon's Guard ; and the 
constant presence of Maret, his minis- 
ter for foreign afiEairs, whose anxiety 
for the restoration of Poland was so, 
well known, in all his diplomatic la- 
bours, inspired the genend hope that 
some decisive measure for the reversal 
of the great act of injustice under 
which it had sufifered was in contem- 
plation. The enthusiasm being uni- 
versal, the men raised werevery numer- 
ous; and if roused to effort by a more 
generous policy, might have produced 
ihe most important effects. As it 
was, the auxiliary force they brought 
forward was by no means inconsider- 
able. Altogether the Poles furnished 
to Napoleon, in the course of the cam- 
paign, no less than eighty-five thousand 
men. 

12. The first address of the Polish 
Diet to the Emperor was signally 
characteristic of the profound feelings 
of undeserved injury by which that 
gallant nation were animated. — " Why 
have we been effaced from the map 
of Europe? By what right have we 
been attacked, invaded, dismembered? 
What have been our crimes, who our 
judges? Russia is the author of all 
our woes. Need we refer to that exe- 
crable day when, in the midst of the 
shouts of a ferocious conqueror, War- 
saw heard the last groans of the popu- 
lation of Praga, which penshed entire 
by fire or sword? These are the titles 
of Russia to Poland ; force has forged 
them, force can alone burst their fet- 
ters. Frontiers traced by a spoliating 
hand can never extinguish our com- 
mon origin, or destroy our common 
rights. Yes 1 we are still Poles ! The 
day of our restoration has arrived! 
the land of the Jagellons and the So- 
bleskis is to resume all its glory." 
The clergy were next admonished to 
solicit the divine protection ; and an 
address was published to the Lithu- 
anians in the Russian army, calling 
upon them to range themselves imder 
the banners of their country. But 
though Napoleon was not insensible 
to the advantages which the co-opera- 



tion of the Lithuanians offered him, 
yet political considerations of insur- 
mountable weight prevented him from 
taking that decisive step in favour of 
the restoration of Poland, by which 
alone its independence, in the midst 
of so many powerful neighbours, could 
be effected ; viz., the reunion of all its 
partitioned provinces under one head, 
fie was well aware of the ardent but 
unsteady and factious character of the 
Poles, and deemed the aid of their 
tumultuous democracy dearly pur- 
chased, if the friendship of Austria or 
Prussia, his present firm allies, were 
endangered in its acquisition. 

13. He replied, therefore, to the ad- 
dress of the Polish Diet, — " I approve 
of your efforts, and authorise you to 
continue them. I will do all iu my 
power to second your resolutions. It 
you are unanimous, you may indulge 
the hope of oompelliug the enemy to 
recognise your rights ; but in these 
remote and widelv-extended countries, 
it is solely in the unanimity of the 
efforts of the population that you can 
find hopes of establishing it. Let Li- 
thuania, Samogitia, Yolhynia, Podolia, 
and the Ukraine, be animated by the 
same spirit which I have witnessed in 
the grand-duchy of Warsaw, and Pro- 
vidence will crown your efforts with 
success. I must at the same time 
inform you, that I have guaranteed 
the integrily of the Austrian domin- 
ions, and can safidlon no moveraent 
which may endanger the peaceable pcM" 
session of her Polish provifices." These 
words froze every heart in^ith horror. 
It* was evident that he was willing 
enough to disturb Russia by a revolt 
in her Lithuanian dominions, but had 
no inclination to embroil himself with 
Austria or Prussia by a general re- 
union of the Polish provinces; and 
without that, it was universally felt 
the restoration of the kingdom would 
prove an illusory dream. The provin- 
cial government which he had estab- 
lished did not possess the confidence 
of the nation ; no guarantee for the 
restoration of the monarchy was given; 
distrust and dissatisfaction succeeded 
to the transports of inconsiderate joy; 
and Napoleon, by yielding to the dlo* 
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tates of a cautious policy, lost the 
support of a gallant people. 

14. While Napoleon, with the main 
body of his army, moved upon Wilna, 
Jerome and Davoust advanced against 
Bagrathion, who was forced to fall 
back by an eccentric line of retreat 
towards Bobrinsk. The rapidity of 
the advance of the French centre cut 
off the communication between the 
two Russian armies; and by pushing 
back Barclay five days before the posi- 
tion of Bagrathion was disturbed, he 
hoped to repeat the oblique attack on 
a great scale which had proved so fatal 
to the Austrians at Lissa, in the wars 
of the great Frederick. Bagrathion, 
in consequence, retired: but^ finding 
that his advanced posts, in conse- 
quence of the clique advance of the 
French centre, encountered the corps 
of Davoust^ whom Napoleon had de- 
tached from the Grand Army to pre- 
vent his rejoining the Russian centre, 
he was obliged to make several de- 
tours; and in the coiirse of one of 
these, his cavalry, consisting chiefly of 
Cossacks, encountered at llUr the ad- 
vanced guard of Jerome's army, com- 
posed of three regiments of Polish 
cavalry. A sharp action ensued, which 
ended favourably to the Russians; and 
the day following a still more serious 
combat took place between six Polish 
r^ments and the Cossack cavalry, 
which also terminated in the repulse 
of the invaders. These brilliant affiure, 
which were the first engagements of 
the campaign, produced the utmost 
enthusiasm in the Russian army; but 
Bagrathion, wisely judging that even 
a total defeat of Jerome's army, by 
drawing him farther from the interior, 
would only enable Davoust to inter- 
pose between his army and the retir- 
ing columns of Barclay, continued his 
retreat by Nesvige, and reached in 
safety the ramparts of Bobrinsk on 
the Beresina, on the 18th July. 

15. The object of Napoleon in these 
movements was to separate entirely 
Bagrathion from Barclay de Tolly, and 
enclose the former between Jerome's 
u*my, which pressed his rear, and Da- 
voust's corps, which was destined to 
fall perpendicularly on his flank. If 



that had become impossible, he was 
directed to occupy the termination of 
the roads by which the Russian gene- 
ral was retiring, with a view to regain 
by cross -roads the intrenched camp 
of Drissa, where the whole army was 
ordered to lendesvous. But the ra- 
pidity and skill of the Russian move- 
ments, joined to the inexplicable tai> 
diness of Jerome's ptursuit> having 
rendered this well-conceived design 
abortive, the Emperor deprived Us 
brother, with bitter reproaches, of his 
conunand, and placed the corps of 
Junot and Poniatowski under the- or- 
ders of Davoust* This change did not 
improve the success of the movements 
for the capture of Bagrathion. Davoust 
reached Minsk on the 8th, and on the 
12th resumed his march for Mohilow 
on the Dnieper. Both armies advanced 
with expedition to occupy Mohilow* 
which commanded the entrance of the 
defiles by which the cross movement 
towards Barclay was to be effected; 
but in spite of the utmost diligenoe 
of the Russians, they found it already 
in the hands of Davoust, who defend- 
ed its approaches with thirty thousand 
men, and had adopted every imagin- 
able precaution to secure it from at- 
tack. On the 23d July, Bagrathion 
pushed forward General Raefl»koi with 
twenty thousand men to attack the 
French position, which was extremely 
strong, in the defiles of a forest whiw 
was filled with artillery and tirailleurs. 
An obstinate conflict ensued, in which 
the Russians displayed their character- 
istic intrepidity in sustaining unmoved 
for hours, at the entrance of the deflle, 
the most terrible fire of musketiy and 
grape-shot ; but being unable to f oroe 
the French from their strong ground, 

* " I am extremely displeased at the King 
of Westphalia (Jexome) for not hAving sent 
his light troops in pursuit of the enemy un- 
der Bagrathion. It ia impossible to i 



oeuvre worse than he has done. Had Ponia- 
towski only a single division, he should have 
been sent forward on that duty; whereas, 
in taott he had his whole «>rps. By thus 
foigetting all rules, as woU as his exprssi 
instructions, Basrrathion has gained time to 
make his retniat with perfect leisuroi The 
whole Icuit of ray manoeuvres, and the finest 
opportunity of the war, has been lost fay his 
smgular forgetfniness of the first principles 
of the miUtary art"— Faxk, L 2S0l 
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Bagratliion wisely cx>mmenoed a re- 
treaty 'which was conducted in admir- 
able order, and with little molestation. 
The loss on both sides was nearly 
equal, consisting of somewhat above 
three thousand men on the Russian, 
and three thousand two hundred on 
the French part. 

16. The junction of Count Flatoff* 
with a large body of Cossacks of the 
Don, having raised Bagratbion's army 
on the following day to fifty-five thou- 
sand men, he might, without diJBIoulty, 
have forced Davoust from his position, 
and continued his movement by Mohi- 
low, as Davoust had not more than 
thirty-four thousand to oppose him. 
But the &vourable position of the 
French army, which communicated by 
an interior line with the centre under 
Napoleon, rendering that a hazardous 
operation, he prudently retired to Nov- 
Bichow, from whence he crossed the 
Dnieper, and leisurely advanced by 

* Platoff. headman or *'hetmaii'*of the 
Ooflsacks of the I>oii, and who here a distin- 
guished part in ahnosc eveiy battle from the 
opening of the war on the Niemen to its ter- 
mination at Paris, was bom on the banks of 
the Don in the year 176S, so that, at the com- 
mencement of the war of 1812, he was nearly 
fifty years of age. He early entered into the 
army, and commanded the Cossacks in the 
bloody Polish campai^ of 1806-7, and in 
the subsequent campaigns against the TuxIes 
in 1809-10. Though by this time arrived at 
the period of life when the activity of youth 
has generally cooled down into the more 
sober caution of age, yet he retained imdi- 
minished the activity and fire of his earlier 
years; and he was always ready, at any hour of 
the d^ or night, to set out with his mdeflBtti- 
fpaUe Coaaacks, and either march any distance 
m. pursuit of the enemy, or engage in any 
attack, how hazardous soever, upon their 
forces. Enduring of fatigue, hardy in habit 
unaccustomed to luxury, he slept with equ£U 
ease on the damp ground or the snow, cover- 
ed with his doak, and with his saddle for his 
pillow, as on a bed of down, and in the pal- 
aces of princes. The activity which his exam- 
Se communicated to the hardy children of 
e desert was such, that in course of the 
campaign they became the most formidable 
enemies of the French, and did the invading 
anny more mischief thian theHUe of the Rus- 
sian Guard. Platoffhadacommanding figure, 
being six feet four inches in height; he was 
distinguished by a benevolent expression of 
ootintenance, and possessed all the affitbility 
of manner and joviality of disposition which 
endears a chief to rude nations. He took 
little pains to prevent his followers from 
plundering, and they accordingly carried off, 
without meroy, whatever they oould stuff 



Mestislau to Smolensko, where, as will 
hereafter appear, he joined the main 
army under Barclay on the 3d Aiigust^ 
Davoust, intimidated by the severity 
of the combat at Molulow, did not 
venture to follow his rival across that 
deep and marshy river; and thus the 
whole measures of the French for the 
separation or capture of Bagrathion's 
forces, though conducted by two armies 
each o| which was as numerous as his 
own, ultimately proved abortive. 

17. Meanwhile, the main Bussian 
army, after leaving Wilna under Bar- 
clay, retired to the intrenched camp 
of Drisssy on the river Dwina. The 
Emperor on the 8th July, being the 
anniversary of the battle of Fultowa, 
published an energetic address to his 
soldiers, who were somewhat discour- 
aged by their long retreat before the 
enemy.t This camp, intrenched witii 
the utmost care, and capable of con- 
taining a hundred th o usand men, bad 

under their saddles; but deeds of nnneces- 
sary cruelty always met with his reproba- 
tion, and, when detected, were severely pun- 
ished. Such was his influence with his ooun- 
^men on the Don, that the whole men 
capable of bearing arms in the nation would 
have willingly turned out at his request; 
and it was veiy mudx owing to this cause, 
that the formidable reinforcement of two- 
and-twenty regiments of these nomad war* 
riors joined the Bussian army after the burn- 
ing of Moscow, and made the scales of war, 
then hanging nearly even, turn decisivdy 
against the French Emperor. Tlie author 
had the happiness of forming an acquaint- 
ance with this distinguished ^vrarrior at Paris 
in 1814, and many of the anecdotes of this 
and the succeeding campaign were received 
from him and his officers. 

t "Soldiers I When the enemy dared to 
cross our frontiers, we were so much scat- 
tered, that it vTas necessary to retire in order 
to effect the reunion of the troops. NowtUs 
is effected. The whole of the first army is 
here assembled : the field of battle is open to 
your valour; — so docile to rule, so ardent to 
maintain the reputation which your valour 
has acquired, you are about to gain laux«li 
worthy of yourselves and of your ancestors. 
The remembrance of your valour, the edat 
of your renown, engage you to surpass your- 
selves by the glory of your actions. The foes 
of your coimtry have already experienced the 
weight of your arms. Go on, then, in the 
spint of your fiithers, and destroy the enemy 
who has darod to attack your religion and 
national honour even in your homes, in the 
midst of your wives and children. God, who 
is the witness of the justice of our cause, will 
sanctify your arms by His divine benedic- 
tion."— Chambbat i. 215. 
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been selected and fortified long before 
as a fayouxable position for covering the 
road to St Petersburg. It was defended 
by ten redoubts and three hundred ^d 
fifty-four pieces of cannon. Although 
the camp at Drissa has not attained 
such celebrity as the vast labour exert- 
ed on it might have led one to antici- 
pate, yet it was one of the greatest 
military constructionsof modem times. 
The Russians had been labouring at it 
assiduously for above two years, in the 
firm belief that, from its situation, it 
would, if held by a large army, render 
the advance of any hostile army either 
towards St Petersburg or Moscow im- 
possible, and that itsdf , by art, might 
be rendered impregnable. The outer 
circle of the works was formed of aline 
ot embrasures for musketry. Fiftv 
paces behind them was a line of field- 
works alternately open and close : the 
former being intended for ihobatteries, 
the latter forsinglebattalions stationed 
under cover of the batteries. Two hun- 
dred paces behind this line of works 
was an interior range, entirely shut in, 
and bristling with cannon; in the cen- 
tre was a still stronger intrenchment^ 
intended either to serve as a refuge in 
case of disaster or a support in the 
event of retreat. Though this fortifica- 
tion was evidently complicated andarti- 
ficial, yet it was strong; and as it was 
mounted with four hundred pieces of 
cannon, and defended by so resolute a 
body of men as the Russian army, it 
may be doubted whether by any direct 
attack, even with his gigantic forces. 
Napoleon could have forced it. But 
the ground was sandy; no devices for 
strengthening the external works by 
pcdisades, felled trees, ftc, had been re- 
sorted to; of the seven bridges des- 
tined for the retreat of the army in 
tear, not one had yet been constructed ; 
and, aboveall, the whole camp was liable 
to be turned by the right bank of the 
Dwina, where there was no fortress 
whatever. The little town of Drissa, 
also, which lay opposite the left wing, 
was destitute of any support ; and the 
long wooden sheds, in which enormous 
quantitiesofprovisions,chieflyflour,had 
been accumiUated, were without cover 
and liable to be easily set on fire by a 



shower of howitcers. It was these de- 
fects which caused the camp ultimately 
to be abandoned without any contest 
after immense sums had been employed 
in its construction. 

18. The weakness of the position from 
thesecauseswas soon apparent. Strong 
as this intrenched camp was, it became 
useless, and even perilous, when Napo- 
leon, moving the mass of his forces to- 
wards his rights threatened not only to 
advance in the direction of Moscow, 
but to throw the Russian army towards 
Livonia and the sea, and sever it from 
its communication with the heart of 
theempire. Toavoidsuchacatastrophe, 
and at the same time facilitate the long 
wished-for junction with Bagrathion, 
who, since his repulse at Momlev, had 
been driven to the circuitous route of 
Nov-Bichow and Mestislav, with a view 
to join Barclay at Witepsk or Smolen- 
sko^ the general-in- chief resolved to 
evacuate this stronghold, and retire by 
th« right bank of the Dwina to Witepsk. 
On the 14th July, Barclay broke up 
from his intrenchments; and on the 
10th, theheadquarterswere established 
at Polotsk, where the Emperor quitted 
the army and hastened to Moscow, to 
stimulate by his presence the patriotic 
efforts of that important capital, which 
was evidently about to become the 
principal object of the efforts of the 
enemy. He left the chief command in 
the luuids of Barclay de Tolly, who, 
though admirably qualified f orthe duty, 
was obnoxious to the army on account 
of his foreign descent, and received 
little cordial support from the native 
Russian generals under his orders. 

19. On the 16th July, Napoleon 
moved from Wilna, and advanced with 
nearly two hundred thousand men by 
his own right, in the direction of Wit- 
epsk, so as to turn the camp at Drissa. 
Ending it evacuated at his approach, 
he halted for six days at Glubokoe ; 
and on the 22d continued his move- 
ment towards Witepsk, and reached 
the Dwina on the 24th at Bechencho- 
wiczi. Barclay, perceiving that he was 
throwing the mass of his forces on the 
right towards Witepsk, resolved to an- 
ticipate him in his march to that pl^oe, 
in order to preserve his own communi* 
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cation with Smolansko, where he ex- 
pected to effect his junction with Bi^ 
grathion. In consequence, the Russian 
headquarters were advanced with great 
rapidity to Witepsk on the 23d, and a 
large part of the army was crossed over 
to the left bank of the stream — a per- 
ilous operation, which exposed the 
troops to the dangers which had been 
80 severely experienced; when a similar 
movement was made to the left of the 
Niemen in presence of the enemy at 
FriedUnd. The delay of Napoleon at 
Glubokoe, however, preserved the Rus- 
sian army from a similar disaster. His 
advanced posts did not reach Ostrowno 
till the 25th, by which time Barclay 
had assembled all his forces, eighty 
thousand strong, on the left bank, in 
the neighbourhood of Witepsk ; and the 
vanguardyconsistingof twelve thousand 
men, was strongly posted under Oster- 
mann on the wooded heights which 
adjoin the former town. 

20. No movement in the campaign 
was of more vital importance to the 
Russians than this advance upon Wit- 
epsk; and if Napoleon had not delayed 
six days, apparently without a cause, 
at Qlubokoe, he could with ease have 
anticipated the enemy at that impor- 
tant point; permanently interposed the 
bulk of his forces between Barclay and 
Bagrathion ; and, throwing back the 
former towards St Petersburg, and the 
latter on Smolensko and Moscow, have 
out off the fonper from the southern 
provinces and principal resources of 
the empire. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the results which might have 
ensv^ed from such a movement. It 
would probably have entirely altered 
the fate of the campaign. The forces 
assembled by the F^nch Emperor at 
this decisive point were immense, and 
their march was regulated with that 
extraoi'dinary accuracy and nice calcu- 
lation of time, which have justly ren- 
dered his campaigns the admiration of 
the world. Nor was the execution of 
these by the troops inferior to the ge- 
nius by which they had been conceived. 
With such precision had the orders of 
Napoleon been obeyed, that the whole 
corps of the army which he command- 
ed m person reached the rendezvous on 
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the Dwina at the same hour, though 
their nwrch had begun a hundred 
leagues in the rear from the banks of 
the Niemen. The assemblage of one 
hundred and eighty thousand men at 
the same point, produced for some time 
inevitable confusion ; but by degrees 
the different corps defiled to the sepa- 
rate posts assigned to them; and bo- 
fore midnight silence reigned in the 
midst of that vast array. 

21. On the 2^h and 26th, Murat, at 
the head of ten thousand horse and 
two thousand light troops, the ad- 
vanced guard of the French, attacked 
Count Ostermann near Ostrowno, and 
several severe actions ensued, in the 
course of whidi he chai^ged in person 
at the head of the Polish lancers. The 
Russian infantry, strongly posted in the 
Uiick woods with which the country 
abounded, arrested by a heavy fire the 
advance of the French cavalry; and 
many charges were made on both sides 
with various success, and without any 
decisive effect. During the delay oc- 
casioned by these actions, both parties 
brought up the main body of their 
forces ; and on the morning of the 27th, 
tiie whole Russian army, eighty-two 
thousand strong, was to be seen posted 
on an elevated plain which covei^ the 
approaches to Witepsk. Their superb 
cavalry, amounting to above ten thou- 
sand horsemen, were stationed in 
double lines in front of the right of 
the position ; the infantry in the cen- 
tre, behind the deep bed of the Lei- 
zipa; and a magnificent array of artil- 
lery occupied the left on a series of 
wooded eminences. Napoleon, at the 
head of a hundred and eighty thousand 
men, made every preparation for an 
attack on the following day. Several 
severe skirmishes between the advanc- 
ed guards, in presence of their respec- 
tive armies, fought with alternate suc- 
cess, elevated the hopes of the contend- 
ing parties; and the soldiers on both 
sides sharpened their weapons, and 
prepared for a mortal struggle on the 
following day. Napoleon's last words 
to Murat at nightfall were, ** To-mor- 
row at five, the sun of Austerlitz ! " 

22. In truth, the Russian general, 
notwitiistanding the vast disproportion 
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of nnmbera, had taken the bold resolu- 
tion of giving battle on the following 
day, in order to avoid the danger of 
being attacked by the French while 
defiling by a flank movement in the 
direction of Orcha» where he had ap- 
pointed Bagrathion to meet him. But 
during the night intelligence was re- 
ceived, which fortunately induced him 
to change his determination. It ap- 
peared, from letters brought by one 
of his aides-de-camp, that Bagrathion 
having been arrested by Davoust at 
Mohilev, and being unable, in conse- 
quence, to continue his march to Orcha, 
had crossed the Dnieper, and was mov- 
ing towards Smolensko. Barclay imme- 
diately resolved to discontinue his in- 
tended flank movement towards Orcha, 
and, abandoning Witepsk, to e£fect his 
junction in the neighbourhood of that 
renowned bulwark of the Russian em- 
pire. Brilliant watch-fires were kept 
up in the Russian lines during the 
night, to induce the belief that they 
were resolved to give battle; but 
meanwhile the whole army broke up 
from its encampment, and the impor- 
tantand perilous duty of protecting the 
rear was intrusted to Count Pahlen. 
Early on the morning of the 28th, 
Murat^ who had bivouacked with the 
advanced posts, approached the ene- 
my's station, but found their camp en- 
tirely deserted. With such skill had 
the retreat been conducted, that not a 
weapon, not a baggage-waggon, not a 
straggler, had been left behind.* Fol- 
lowing on the traces of the enemy, the 
advanced guard was unable, at the se- 
paration of the two roads of St Peters- 
buiig and Moscow, to ascertain which 
their opponents had followed! The 
French officers beheld with astonish- 
ment the science and discipline of 
their enemies, and were obliged to ac- 
knowledge with shame, that there was 
more order in the Russian retreating 
than in their own advancing columns. 
23. The Viceroy at length discovered 
the Russian rear-guard slowly retiring 
in admirable order over the plain to- 
wards Smdenska Some charges exe* 

• •• Twould seem as if their mother earth. 
Had swaUowed up her warlike birth/' 
BooTT's UtAff vS tkt Laku, 



cuted against it by the French cha»> 
seurs were not only repulsed, but the 
assailants destroyed. The exhausted 
state of the hoi^^es rendered it impos- 
sible for the cavalry to act with effect, 
and the retreating riders could onlv 
save their attenuated steeds by lead- 
ing them by the bridles, walking by 
their sides. The rays of a powerful 
sun overwhelmed the soldiers, and 
everything conspired toindioate the ne- 
cessity of repose. In touth, the losses 
of the army during their long mardi 
had been such, that a halt oould no 
longer be dispensed ¥rtth. Napoleon 
had accomplished the advance from 
Eowno and Grodno to Witepek, with- 
out magazines or convoys, in little more 
than thirty days ; whereas Charles 
XII. had taken eight months to tra- 
verse the same space, with the whole 
stores of the army accompanying its 
columns. From the wan t of magazines, 
and the impossibility of conveying an 
adequate supply of provisions for so 
immense a host, disorders of every 
kind had accumulated in a frightful 
manner on the flanks and rear of the 
army. Neither bread nor spirits were 
to be had; the flesh of over-driven 
animals and bad water constituted the 
sole subsistence of the soldiers; the 
burning sun during the day, and cold 
dews at night, multiplied dysenteries 
to an extraordinary degree. Pillage 
was universal : the neoessities of the 
soldiery burst through all the re- 
straints of discipline ; and a crowd of 
stragglers and marauders on all sides, 
now swelled to above thirty thousand, 
both seriously diminished the strength 
and impaired the character of the army. 
Napoleon yielded to the neoessities of 
his situation: the headquarters were 
established at Witepsk, and his numer- 
ous corps cantoned in the vicinity of 
the Dwina and the Borysthenes ; while 
the Russian army, no longer molested 
in its retreat, slowly retired to Smo- 
lensko, where Bagrathion was awaiting 
its approach. 

24. Alreadv it had become apparent 
that a difficulty was to be encountered 
in this war, to which Napoleon in all 
his former invasions had been a stran- 
ger. Pilhige and disorders are always 
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the insepaxttble concomitants of the as- 
semblage of laige bodies of men, and 
were far from being miknown in his 
preyious campaigns ; but on these oc- 
casions thej had been the accompani- 
ment only of the advancing columns; 
order and discipline were soon estab- 
lished in the rear; and when the 
troops went into quarters, and received 
their rations regumrly, they were main- 
tained with almost as litue difficulty 
as in their own country. But in the 
Bussian war, when disorders once com- 
menced, they never ceased; and what- 
ever discipline the Emperor established 
in the immediate vicmity of his own 
headquarters, the whole lines of com- 
munication in the rear were filled with 
stragglers, and presented a scene of 
pillage, confusion, and suffering. Napo- 
leon was perfectly aware of i£e exist- 
ence of these disorders ; and was not 
only severe in his censure to his lieu- 
tenants for permitting their existence, 
but indefatigable in his own efforts to 
arrest them. Yet it was dl in vain : 
the evil went on continually increasing 
to the close of the campaign, and prov- 
ed one great cause of ihe disasters in 
which it terminated. The reason was, 
that the expedition was conducted on a 
scale which exceeded the bounds of 
human strengUi, and had to combat 
with difficulties which were only aug- 
mented by the multitude who were as- 
sembled to insure its success. 

25. Russia differed essentially from 
all the countries, with the exception of 
Spain, in which the French had hither- 
to carried on war. It has neither 
the navigable rivers which in Qemumy, 
Italy, or the Low Countries, serve as 
80 many arteries to distribute subsist- 
ence and resources through the mass 
of an army; nor the rich fields and 
far-spread ancient cultivation, which in 
their fertile plains so often had enabled 
the Emperor to dispense with the for- 
mation of magazines and the encum- 
brance of convoys, and plunge, regard- 
less of his flanks and rear, into the 
heart of his adversary's tenitory. The 
roads in many places traverse immense 
forests, where no human habitations 
are to be seen for leagues together; 
and often for a whole day^s journey, a 



few wretched hamlets alone break the 
gloomy monotony of the wilderness. 
No distributions of provisions to the 
soldiers, no efforts made to procure 
convoys, could for weeks together fur- 
nish subsistence to several hundred 
thousand men and horses, while tra- 
versing such a country. It was from 
the very outset of the campaign, in 
consequence, found necessaiy to re- 
duce the rations served out to the sol- 
diers to one-half : and the pittance thus 
obtained was inadequate to the sup- 
port of men undeigoing the fatigue 
which their long marches imposed up- 
on the troops. Pillage thus became, 
from the very outset, imavoidable; and 
though it added little to the resources 
of the soldiers, it fatally relaxed their 
discipline, and augmented, to an enor- 
mous degree, the number of stragglers, 
many of whom never rejoined their 
ranks. 

26. Scanty as the supplies were, they 
were in general denied to the detach- 
ments or convalescents coming up in 
the rear, who, finding the magazines 
emptied by the enormous multitude 
who had passed before them, were in 
general sent on without anything, to 
find subsistence as they best could, in 
a country often desert, always wasted 
by the passage of the corps which were 
then on the march. Pillage, and Uie 
dispersion of the troops for several 
leagues on either side of the high-roads 
in quest of subsistence, became thus a 
matter of necessity; no order or disci- 
pline could prevent it. A large pro- 
portion of the stragglers who thus in- 
undated the country never rejoined 
their colours, or were only collected in 
confused mtdtitudes by the light col- 
umns oiganised by the Emperor to ai> 
rest the disorders; and before a great 
part of the army had ever seen the 
enemy, it had already undergone a 
loss greater than might have been ex- 
pected in the most bloody campaign. 
It was weakened, when the stragglers 
and sick were added to the killed and 
wounded, by the enormous number of 
a hundred tiiousand men before they 
reached Witepek. 

27. While these movements were 
taking place in the armies, the Em- 
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peror Alexander had hastened to Mos- 
cow, to accelerate by his presence the 
armaments in tiie interior of the em- 
pire. By an edict dated from the camp 
of Drissa, the 12th July, he had al- 
ready ordered a new levy of one in one 
htmdred in the proYinces nearest to 
the seat of war ; but this supply not 
beingdeemedsuffident^ a proclamation, 
cou<£ed in the most eneri^ic language, 
was addressed a few days afterwards 
from Polotsk to the inhabitants of Mos- 
cow : — " Never," said he, " was danger 
more urgent. The national religion, 
the throne, the state, can be preserved 
only by the greatest sacrifices. May 
the hearts of our illustrious nobles and 
people be filled with the spirit of true 
valour; and may God bless the right- 
eous cause 1 May this holy spirit^ em- 
anating from Moscow, spread to the 
extremities of the empire ! May the 
destruction with which we are men- 
aced recoil upon the head of the in- 
vader, and may Europe, freed from the 
yoke of servitude, have cause to bless 
the name of Russia 1 ** 

28. A similar address was on the 18th 
published to the whole Russian people: 
**The enemy has crossed our frontiers, 
and penetrated into the interior of 
Russia. Unable by treachery to over- 
* turn an empire wmch has grown with 
the growth of ages, he now endeavours 
to overturn it with the accumulated 
forces of Europe. Perfidy in his heart, 
honour on his lips, he seeks to seduce 
the credulous ears, and enchain the 
mazilyarms; and if the captive hardly 
perceives at first his chains under the 
flowers in which they are hid, tyranny 
ere long discloses itself in all its odious 
colours. But Russia has penetrated 
his views ! The path of duty lies be- 
fore her; she has invoked the protec- 
tion of the Most High. She opposes to 
the machinations of the enemy an army 
ondauntedincourage, whichbumswith 
the desire to chase the enemy from its 
country; to destroy those locusts who 
appear to overload the earth, but whom 
the earth will reject from its bosom 
and deny even the rites of sepulture. 
We demand forces proportioned to such 
an object; and that object is, the de- 
struction of a tyrant who oppresses the 



universe. Great as Is the valour of our 
troops, they have need of reinforce- 
ments in the interior to sustain their 
efforts. We have called on our ancient 
metropolis of Moscow to give the first 
example of this heroic devotion. We 
addK«s the same appeal to all our sub- 
jects in Europe or Asia, and to all com- 
munities and religions. We invite all 
classes to a general armament^ in order 
to co-operate with ourselves against 
the designs of the enemy. Let him 
find at every step the faithful sons of 
Russia ready to combat all his forces, 
and deaf to all his seductions ; despis- 
ing his fraud, trampling under foot his 
gold, paralysing by the heroism of true 
valour all the efforts of his legions of 
slaves. In every noble may he find 
a Posankoi, in every ecclesiastic a PSlis- 
tyn, in every citizen a Menin.* Ulus* 
trious nobles ! in every age you have 
been the saviours of your country ; 
holy clergy ! by your prayers you have 
always invoked the IHvine blessing on 
the arms of Rtissia; people I worthy 
descendants of the brave Sdavonians, 
often have you broken the jaws of the 
lions which were open to devour you ! 
Unite then, with the cross in your 
hearts and the sword in your hands, 
and no human power shall prevail 
against you." 

29. WhUe the minds of all ranks ' 
were in the highest state of excitement 
from these proclamations, and a sense 
of the crisis which awaited their coun- 
try, the Emperor arrived in Moscow 
from the army. On the 27th July the 
nobles and the merchants were invited 
to a solemn assembly at the imperial 
palace. Count Rostopclnn, the gover- 
nor of Moscow, then r^ the Emperor^s 
address, and invited all the nobles to 
contribute to the defence of their coun- 
try. A levy of ten in one hundred of 
the male population was immediately 
proposed and unanimoushf adopted ; 
and they further agreed to clothe and 
arm them at their own expense. It 
was calculated that if the other parts 
of the empire followed this example, 
which they immediately did, it would 
produce five hundred thousand war- 
riors. Nor did the assembly of mer- 

* Patriots celebrated in Bussiaii history. 
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chants erinoe less seal in the publio 
service: a contribution proportioned 
to the capital of each was instantly 
agreed to; a voluntary additional sub- 
scription was further opened, and in 
less tihan an hour the sum subscribed 
exceeded £180,000. While all hearts 
were touched by these splendid efforts, 
the Emperor appeared in the assembly, 
and after openly explaining the dangers 
of the state, declared, amidst a trans- 
port of general enthusiasm, that he 
would exhaust his last resources before 
giving up the contest. " The disasters," 
said he, "with which you are menaced, 
should be considered as the means ne- 
cessary to complete the ruin of the ene- 
my." History affords few examples of 
so generous a confidence on the part 
of the sovereign, and sach devoted 
patriotism on the part of his subjects. 
By these means a powerful auxiliary 
force was created in the interior, des^ 
tined to fill up the chasm in the regu- 
lar army. The example of Moscow 
was speedily followed by the other 
cities and provinces in the centre of 
the empire; and the patriotic levies 
thus formed powerfully contributed to 
the final success of the campaign. 
Having taken these energetic measures, 
the Emperor set out for St Peters- 
burg, where he arrived on the 15th 
August; and, by an edict published on 
the 16th, an additional levy was orders 
ed in all the provinces not actually the 
seat of war. 

80. These proclamations, and some 
rumours of the extensive preparations 
going forward in the interior, speedily 
reached the French headquarters, where 
they ^xdted no small astonishment. 
The religious strain of the addresses 
especially, and the repeated appeals 
to the protection of Heaven, were the 
subject of unbounded ridicule among 
the gay and thoughtless officers of the 
grand army. Not so, howevei^ with 
Ni^leon. He received with equal 
surprise, but very different feelings 
from those of contempt^ the report of 
these energetic efforts to give a devo- 
tional character to the contest Again 
and again he caused the proclamations, 
and the still more impassioned address- 
es of the metropolitan Archbishop of 



Moscow to the dergy of the empire, to 
be read to him ; and long did he muse on 
their contents. '* What," said he, <<cao 
have wrought such a change in the 
Emperor Alexander! Whence has 
sprung all this venom which he has 
infused into the quarrel? Now there 
is nothing but the force of arms which 
can terminate the contest : war alone 
can put a period to war. It was to 
avoid such a necessity that I was so 
careful, at the outset of the contest^ 
not to implicate myself by any declara- 
tions in favour of the re-establishment 
of Poland ; now I see my moderation 
was a fault" 

81. While the centre of the French 
army thus advanced to Witepsk, and 
Barclay retired to Smolensko, Count 
WiTTORNSTBiN,* with twcnty-fivc thou- 
sand men, was detached from the army 
of the latter, in order to retain a posi- 
tion upon the Dwina, and cover the 
road to St Petersburg. Oudinot was 
opposed to him by Napoleon; and he 
occupied Polotsk with twenty -seven 
thousand excellent soldiers. On the 
80th July he advanced against the Rus- 
sian general, and a severe action ensued 
on the following day. The Russian 
vanguard, under Kutusoff, in the first 
instance imprudentlycrossedtheDrissa, 
and was driven back with the loss of a 
thousand men; but the French under 
Verdier, hurried on by the eagerness of 
the pursuit, committed the same fault, 
and broughton ageneralactioD, in which 
the Russians, after a long and bloody 
struggle, were victorious. Oudinot, 
weakened by the loss of four thousand 
men, retired across the Drissa, and took 

* Wittgenstein was at this period forty 
yeam of age, having been bom in 1778. A 
German by birth, he had early entered the 
Basaiaa service^ and had risen by his energy 
andpeneveFanoe tothehigh command which 
he now eiijoyed. He whs brave, active, and 
persevering; full of energy, and inde&tiga- 
ble hi his habits. No man exceeded him in 
pirfxiotio spirit, or enthuatastio devotion to 
the service. Without the first qualities of a 
great general, at least when at the head of 
very large armies, he was admirably qualified 
for the subordinate part with which he was 
now intrusted, of covering St Petersbvug: 
and oompenatting, by his obstinacy and 
perseverance in resisting the attacks of the 
French marshals, the decided superiority of 
their numbers.— <?uiUBSWXTa, 203. 
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shelter under tiie walls of Polotsk, 
ivhere, as mentioned below, he was 
shortly after joined by St Cyr, at the 
head of twelve thousand Bavarians, 
which raised his army, notwithstanding 
its losses, to thirty-five thousand men. 

82.^Napo1eon was no sooner inform- 
ed of this- check on the Driasa^ than he 
gave vent to severe invectives against 
Oudinot^ who, he insisted, was superioi' 
in force to the enemy, and, instead of 
awaiting an attack, should have taken 
the initiative, and assumed a victorious 
attitude towards the enemy. Stung to 
tiie quick by these reproaches, which 
he was conscious were by no means 
deserved, the brave marshal obeyed 
his orders and advanced against his 
antagonist; while the Emperor, who 
felt the full importance, during his 
advance into the interior, of preserving 
his left flank on the Dwina secure, 
ordered up St Cyr with his corps of 
Bavarians, who were estimated at 
twenty-two thousand men, but whohad 
already vrasted away to half that num- 
ber, by forced marches to Polotsk; and 
he arrived there on the 6tli August. 
Alexander, on his 8ide,.who was not less 
interested in the operations of a corps 
whicdi at once covered the road to St 
Petersburg and menaced the communi- 
tationa of the French army, orotored 
up powerful reinforcements, sixteen 
thousand strong, under Count Stein- 
heil,. who had been stationed in Finland, 
but wero now rendered disposabfe by 
the conclusion of the treaty with Swe- 
den, to the same destination; and the 
militia of St Petersburg also received 
orders to advance to his support. Thus 
everything announced that the war on 
the Dwina would become of great, if 
not dedsiye importance, before the 
dose of the campaign. 

83. On the other flank« Tormasoff, 
finding that the Austrians under 
Schwartzenberg were not advancing 
against him, fell suddenly on the 
corps of. Saxons tmder Reynier at 
Kobrin, and on the 28d July made 
prisoners an entire brigade of their 
best troops. It became indispensable^ 
theref ore^ to support the Saxon corps 
by the Austrians under Schwartaen- 
beig; and thus Napoleon lost the sup- 



port of that auxiliary force, on which 
he had reckoned to supply the pro- 
digious waste of human life in the 
campaign. While the Emperor, too, 
lay inactive at Witepsk, he received 
two pieces of intelligence which had a 
material influence upon his ulterior 
views in the campaign. The first was 
the peace of Bucharest, concluded on 
14th July between the Russians and 
the Turks, whereby a large part of their 
army on the Danube was rendered dis- 
posable ; and the second, the discovery 
of the treaty of the 24th Maroh pre- 
ceding, between the Swedes and the 
Emperor Alexander, which not only 
promised to set free the Russian army 
in Finland, but threatened his rear 
with a descent from the Swedish loroes. 
Information at the same time was re- 
ceived of powevful roinforcements to 
the army of Tormasofi^, which were a;p- 
proaching from tiie Danube, and of 
great additions to the corps of Witt* 
genstein, which might soon be ex- 
pected from the army of observation 
in Finland* At the same period, ei 
treaty of alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, was signed between Russia 
and England, by which a subsidy of 
£800,000 was provided to the former 
power; and it was stipulated^ that in 
the event of the Fronch invasion en- 
dangering the Russian fleet, it would 
be removed, as a measuro of security, 
to the British shores. 

84. These important events, and the 
intelligence of the prodigious arma- 
ments preparing in the interior by the 
activity of the Emperor Alexander, 
and the patriotic efforts of his subjects, 
led to the moet serious reflections at 
Napoleon's headquarters. The expe- 
dience of a &rther advance into the 
heart of the empire was discussed in 
his military council for some days. 
Several of his generals openly dissuad- 
ed him from the enterprise, as fraught 
with the greatest hazard; but after 
they had aJ^ delivered their opinions, 
the Emperor expressed his own as fol- 
lows: — "Why should we remain at 
Witepsk I The vicinity of the rivers, 
indeed, makes it a defensible position 
in summer; but in winter what would 
avail their frozen streams I We must^ 
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therefore, constnict everything for our- 
selves: whereas at Moscow all is ready- 
made to our hands. A return to Wilna 
would be still more dangerous: it 
would necessarily lead to a retreat 
to the Yistulay and the loss of the 
whole of Lithuania. At Smolensko, 
i^gain, we shall find at least a fortified 
town, and a position on the Dnieper. 
The example of Charles XIL is out of 
place : he did not fail because his en- 
terprise was impracticable, but because 
he nad not force sufiident to accom- 
plish it. In war, fortune has an equal 
share with ability in success: if we 
wait for an entirely favourable train 
of circumstances, we shall never at- 
tempt anything; to gain an object we 
must commence it. No blood has yet 
been shed : Russia is too powerful to 
yield without fighting : Alexander will 
not treat till a great battle has been 
fought. It is a mistake to suppose he 
is retiring from any premeditated de- 
sign ; his armies retreated from the 
I)wina to effect a junction with Bagra- 
thion; from Witepsk, to imite with 
him at Smolensko. 

85. " The hour of battle is arrived : 
you will not have Smolensko without 
a batUe; you will not have Moscow 
without a battle. I cannot think of 
taking up my winter quarters in the 
middle of July. Our troops are al- 
ways in spirits when they advance : a 
prolonged and defensive position is 
not suited to the French genius. Are 
we accustomed to halt behind rivers ? 
to remain cantoned in huts ? to man- 
oBuvre in the same spot during eight 
months of privations f The line of de- 
fence of the Dwina or the Dnieper is 
illusory: let winter come witii its 
snows, and where are your barriers? 
Why should we leave the fanatical 
people of the East time to empty their 
immense plains and fall upon us ? Why 
should we remain here eight months, 
when twenty days are sufficient to ac- 
complish our purpose ? Let us antici- 
pate winter and its reflections. We 
must strike soon and strongly, or we 
shall be in danger. We must be in 
Moscow in a month, or we shall never 
be there. Peace awaits us under its 
walls. Should Alexander still persist, 



I will treat with his nobles. Moscow 
hates St Petersbui^; the effects of 
that jealousy are inadculable." — With 
such arguments did Napoleon justify 
his resolution to advance into the in- 
terior of the empire; but, in truth, 
the campaigns of Echmiihl and Jena 
had spoiled him for the delays of 
ordinary war, or the precautions re- 
quisite between equal combatants. His 
career seemed blasted, unless he step- 
ped from victory to victory; and even 
the dangers of a Russian winter were 
preferable, in his estimation, to the in- 
supportable tedium of a lengthened 
residence at Witepsk. 

36. In truth, the result is not always 
a proof of the wisdom either of mili- 
ta^ or political measures, because 
many things enter into its composition 
which cannot be foreseen by the great- 
est sagacity : a due appreciation of all 
the considerations whidi present them- 
selves at the moment, is the utmost 
that can be effected by human ability. 
Before we condemn Napoleon's advance 
to Moscow as imprudent, we should 
recollect that similar temerity had, 
in all his former wars, been crowned 
with success; that the experience he 
had had of Russian firmness at Auster- 
litz and Friedland, afforded no ground 
for supposing that the Emperor would 
resist the force of circumstances which 
had more than once constrained the 
pride of Austria and Prussia to sub- 
mit; that a throne raised by the sword 

even in the career of success which had 
established it; that the peace with 
Turkey and Sweden would shortly ex- 
pose his flanks to attack from forces 
which could not as yet be brought in- 
to the field; and that the fact of his 
actually entering Moscow with a vic- 
torious army demonstrates that he 
possessed the means of reducing the 
Russians to that extremity, in which, 
according to all former experience, he 
might expect a glorious peace. These 
considerations, while they tend to ex- 
culpate Napoleon from blame in the 
important step which he now took, en- 
hance to the highest degree the gloiy 
of the Emperor and people of Russia, 
by showing that the success which 
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ultimately crowned their efforts was 
owing to a degree of firmness in ad- 
versity which was deemed beyond the 
bounds of human fortitude. 

87. By a singular coincidence, at 
the very moment that Napoleon was 
thus adopting the resolution to ad- 
vance into the interior of Russia, a 
similar resolution to resume the of- 
fensive had been taken at the Russian 
headquarters. Many causes had con- 
tributed to produce this result. The 
long-continued retreat, which had now 
extended to three hundred miles, had 
both depressed the spirits and excited 
the indignation of the soldiers, who, 
ignorant of the vast superiority of 
force with which they were threatened, 
murmured loudly at thus abandoning 
so considerable a portion of the em- 
pire without a struggle. The great 
losses sustained by ^e French during 
their advance, amounting to a hun- 
dred thousand men, were perfectly 
known at the Russian headquarters. 
Schouvaloff, who had been sent from 
Swanziani to Napoleon's headquarters 
on a political mission, had returned in 
perfect astonishment at the multitude 
of carcasses of men and horses which 
strewed the roads, and the swarms of 
sick and stragglers which crowded the 
villages. On the other hand, their 
. own loss dming the retreat had not 
hitherto exceeded ten thousand men, 
and twenty guns abandoned in the 
mud. They had now a united army 
of a hundred and twenty thousand 
men in the centre, and two wings of 
thirty thousand each, under Wittgen- 
stein and Tormasoi^ supported by 
the fortresses of Riga and Bobrins^ 
to operate on its flaiUL The Russians 
had been greatly deceived as to the 
strength of the French army which 
had hitherto crossed the Niemen ; 
they reckoned it at three hundred and 
fifty thousand, whereas in truth it was 
four hundred and seventy thousand. 
Judging by this standard, they con- 
ceived they had not more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand in front 
of Barclay, and this did not appear 
so great a superiority as to justify, 
against the opinion of the army, a f ur- 
TOL.X. 



ther continuance of the retreat In 
fact, however, the enemy's army under 
the immediate command of Napole- 
on, was fully two hundred thousand 
strong, when the Viceroy and Junot, 
who were coming up, were taken into 
account. After much anxious con- 
sideration on the part of the Russian 
generals, in the course of which Ter- 
moloff and Toll, the chief staff-officers, 
strenuously urged that the retreat 
should be discontinued, and a vigor- 
ous offensive commenced, it was deter- 
mined to move forward, and strike a 
blow at Napoleon while his forces still 
lay dispersed in their cantonments. 

88. The scattered position of the 
French army presented an opportunity 
for such an enterprise, with something 
approaching to equality of numbers — 
an object of the utmost importance, 
as their vast amount, when all collect- 
ed, was still too great to justify the 
risking of a general battle ; and it was 
indispensable, by all means, to protract 
the war, in order to give time for the 
completion of the armaments in the 
interior. With this view, the Rus- 
sians broke up early on the morn- 
ing of 7th August, and advanced in 
three great columns against the French 
quarters. The mass of their forces, 
one hundred and fourteen thousand 
strong, was directed towards Rudnia; 
while Platoff, with a chain of Cossacks, 
covered their movements. At Inkowa, 
this enterprising commander fell upon 
the advanced guard of Murat, under 
Sebastian!, consisting of six thousand 
horse and a regiment of light infan- 
try, and defeated it with tibe loss of 
five hundred prisoners. This check 
roused the genius of Napoleon. He 
instantly despatched couriers in all 
directions to collect his coips, and as- 
sembled them in a body round his 
headquarters ; and moved from Wit- 
epsk, by his own right, on the 13th 
August, in the direction of Smolensko. 
To repair the error which he had com- 
mitted in leaving his forces so much 
disperaed, and giving the enemy the 
advantage of the initiative, he resolved 
to twcD. the left of the Russian army, 
and, by crossing the Dnieper, gain 

B 
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posseasion of Smoleiuko, and thiis cut 
them off from the interior of the em- 
pire. With this view, on the 13th 
three bridges were thrown over the 
Dnieper, and two hundred thousand 
men suddenly assembled on the shores 
of that river. Amongst them the 
corps of Davoust^ seventy thousand 
strong, was particularly distinguished 
by the strength of its divisions, and 
the admirable state of its discipline 
and equipments. Napoleon passed in 
a day the woody and rugged ridge 
which separates the Dwina from the 
Dnieper, and beheld, with a transport 
of youthful enthusiasm, that celebrat- 
ed stream, known only to the Romans 
by their defeats, and the course of 
which to the Black Sea awakened 
those dreams of oriental ambition 
that from his earliest years had been 
floating in his mind. 

89. The French army crossed the 
Dnieper at several fords in order of 
battle, with the Emperor in the centre 
on horseback, and at Liadi entered 
the territories of Old Russia. Advanc- 
ing forward, Marshals Ney and Murat, 
who headed the leading column of 
the army, overtook, near Krasnoi, 
General Newerofskoi, who with the 
rear-guard, consisting of six thousand 
foot and twelve hundred horse, was 
slowly retreating in the direction of 
Smolensko. This little corps, which 
had been detached by Barclay to the 
other side of the Dnieper, after he had 
moved with the remainder of his troops 
to the right) found itself assailed on 
all sides by eighteen thousand horse, 
without the possibility of obtaining 
assistance from its comrades, who were 
on the opposite side of the river. The 
head of the retreating column being 
overtaken and stopp^ by the light 
cavalry of the French, the horsemen 
who formed the advance were speedily 
driven into the ranks of the infantry; 
and the situation of the Russians was 
the more critical from the inexperi- 
enced nature of their troops, who were 
new levies that had never seen fire. 
Many generals in such circumstances 
would have deemed resistance impos- 
sible, and proposed a surrender ; but 
Newerofskoi thought only of his duty. 



Instantly forming his little army into 
two hollow squares, which were soon 
after united into one, he retired slowly 
and in admirable order over the im- 
mense open plains which adjoin the 
Dnieper, enveloped on all sides by in- 
numerable squadrons, who charged 
them more thka forty times during the 
day, and in some instances broke 
through the rampart of bayonets, and 
cut down the Russian officers in the 
very centre of the square. Never- 
theless, they always formed again ; and 
this little band of heroes, still form- 
ing a lesser square when the larger was 
broken or weakened by loss, steadily 
retired during the whole day, repuls- 
ing) ^7 an incessant rolling fire, the 
repeated chaxges of the French caval- 
ry, and at length, on the approach of 
nighty reached Eortinia with unbroken 
ranks, though with the loss of eleven 
hundred men and five pieces of cannon. 

40. Napoleon continued to press 
upon the retreating Russian columns ; 
but on the following day Newerofskoi 
effected a junction with Rae£fekoi, and 
their united force being nineteen thou- 
sand men, they resolved to throw 
themselves into Smolensko, and there 
defend themselves to the last extremity, 
in order to afford time for the main 
body oi the Russian army to advance 
to its succour. Barclay and Bagrathion, 
meanwhile, being apprised of the ap- 
proach of the French towards that 
town, and the imminent danger of 
their columns on the other side of the 
river, retreated with the utmost expe- 
dition in that direction. At daybreak 
on the morning of the 16th, the main 
Russian army marched on Smolensko, 
where Raeffskoiand Newerofskoi, with 
nineteen thousand men, were shut up 
in presence of the French army. 

41. The ancient and venerable city 
of Smolensko, containing twenty thou- 
Sfltnd inhabitants, is situated on two 
hills, which there restrain within a 
narrow channel the stream of the 
Dnieper. Two bridges secure the 
communication between the two divi- 
sions of the city and opposite sides of 
the river. An old wall, thirty-five 
feet high and eighteen feet thick, sur- 
mounted by thirty lofty towers, formed 
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its principal protectiou. In front of 
ibis rampart was placed a dry ditch, 
a eovered-way, and a glacis ; but the 
ditch was shallow, and exposed to no 
flanking fire, and the covered-way had 
no communication with the body of 
the place. Fifty guns of old construc- 
tion were mounted upon the ramparts, 
but they were without carriages and 
in bad order ; and the ditch was wholly 
wanting where the walls adjoined the 
Dnieper. Three gates only afforded 
an entrance into the town, one of 
which led to Krasnoi, one to a subarb, 
and the third across the Dnieper 
toward Moscow. Near the gate of 
Krasnoi was a half-moon beyond the 
ditch, intended to cover a breach in 
the walls, still called the "Royal 
Breach," made by Sigismund, king of 
Poland, in the days when Sarmatian 
grandeur had not yet been torn in 
pieces by democratic fa*enzy and ex- 
ternal cupidity. A citadel of more 
modem construction was still less 
capable of defence, from the decayed 
state of its ramparts, which were only 
of mouldering earth, that in many 
places might be ascended without diffi- 
culty. The cathedral, a venerable old 
edifice with vast gilded domes, was an 
object of the highest religious venera- 
tion to the ^peasantry of Russia ; and 
being the frontier and one of the chief 
cities of the old empire, the preserva- 
tion of the place was an object of the 
utmost solicitude to the soldiers. 

42. At four in the morning, Murat 
and Ney appeared before Smolensko, 
and the Emperor, having arrived an 
hour after, ordered an immediate 
attack on the citadel by Key's corps, 
which Raeffskoi repulsed with great 
loss before any succour ^m the main 
army arrived. Still the utmost anxiety 
possessed the Russian generals, and 
every eye vuls anxiously turned to- 
wards the side of Krasnoi, from which 
the main army might be expected ; for 
the French columns, in enormous mass- 
es, were fast crowding round the town, 
and already the standards of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men could be count- 
ed from the spires of the cathedral. 
At length vast clouds of dust were seen 
afar off, in the plain on the opposite 



side of the river, and through their 
openings long black columns, resplen- 
dent with steel, appeared advancing 
with the utmost rapidity towards the 
walls of the city.* It was Barclay 
and Bi^gratiiion hastening to the relief 
of their comrades, at tibe head of a 
hundred and twenty thousand men. In- 
describable was the enthusiasm which 
this joyous sight produced : every one 
felt at once relieved from death or 
captivity. To the gloom of despair 
succeeded the transports of hope in 
every bosom. Hands pressed hands in 
silence ; glances wereinterchanged with- 
out speaking; every eye was radiant 
with joy. Bagrathion was the first 
to enter, and, having secured the im- 
portant communication of the bridges, 
instantly reinforced the heroic band 
who had so nobly maintained their post 
against the enemy. 

43. Napoleon, conceiving that the 
enemy was resolved to defend Smo- 
lensko with all his forces, immediately 
made hisdispositionsf or ageneral attack 
on the following day. His army, exclu- 
sive of the corps of Junot and the Vice- 
roy which were not come up, amounted 
to a hundred and eighty thousand 
men, with five hundred pieces of can- 
non. The Imperial Quard was in the 
centre : Murat, Ney, and Davoust, at 
the head of their respective forcesi 
were prepared to commence the attack. 
The Emperor planted his tent in the 
midst of the first line, almost within 
cannon-shot of the city. Never was a 
nobler spectacle presented in military 
annals than the French army exhibited 
on the day preceding the grand attack 
on Smolensko. The simultaneously 
converging of so vast a multitude from 
all directions to the westwai-d, pre- 
sented to those who watched their 
movements from the domes of the 

• * ' This whUe the wary watchman looked over, 
From tops of 8ion*8 towers>the hillsand dales, 
And saw the dust the fields and pastures 

cover. 
As when thick mists arise from moory vales : 
At last the sun-bright shields he 'gan dis- 
cover. 
And glist'ring helms, for violence none that 

foils; 
The metalshonelikelightningbrightin skies. 
And man and ho»e amid the dust duHcriea." 
Tasso, Qer. Lib. iii. U. 
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cathedral, at first a oonfufied multitude 
of men, horses, artillery, and chariots, 
who covered the earth as far as the eye 
could reach; but by degrees order be- 
gan to appear in the chaos : the dif- 
ferent corps and squadrons took up 
their allotted ground; the artillery 
ranged itself on the prominent emi- 
nences, and the admirable arrange- 
ments of modem discipline appeared 
in their highest lustre. Silently the 
troops defiled out of the crowd, and 
took up their appointed stations; no 
sound of drums or trumpets was heard, 
as on a day of parade; the solemnity 
of the occasion, the awful nature of 
the contest which awaited them, had 
impressed evenr heart : even the voice 
of the chiefs when giving the word of 
command was grave, sometimes falter- 
ing, though with other emotions than 
those of fear.* 

44. But the Russian general had no 
intention of hazarding a general battle 
in a situation where he was exposed 
to the risk of being cut off from his 
communications with Moscow and the 
interior. Contrary to the opinion of 
Bagrathion and the principal oificers 
of both armies, he resolved to retreat, 
and hold Smolensko merely by such a 
rear-guard as might enable the troops 
to withdraw on the road to Moscow in 
safety. Bagrathion accordingly de- 
filed out of the city at four in the 
morning of the 17th, in the direction 
of Jelnia, to secure the road to the 
capital, and took post with the main 
body of the army behind the little 
stream of the Kolodnia, about four 
miles distant ; while Barclay, with the 
corps of Boctoroff and Bagawouth, 
still held the ramparts of Smolensko. 
Napoleon, ezaspei-ated at the sight of 
the retiring columns, and unable, after 

* " So to the fight the thickbattalionsthronfir, 
Shields urged onshiel(is,andniendrovemeu 

along. 
Sedate and silent moye the numerousbands; 
No sound, no whisper, but the cluef 's com- 
mands, 
Those only heard; with awe the rest obey, 
As if some god had snatched their voice 

away." Iliad, iv. 427. 

Bow identical is the noble spirit in every 
age I What a true prophet is a poet I How 
true is human nature to the heroicvisions of 
genius I 



several efforts, to find a ford in the 
river in order to reach them, ordered a 
general assault, and at two o'clockin the 
afternoon all the columns approached 
the ramparts. In doing so he was actu- 
ated merely by his thirst for a coup-de- 
main to throw a lustre over the cam- 
paign ; for, by the retreat of the Russian 
army, the town had ceased to be an ob- 
ject of importance, and the rear-guard 
who still held it, might, by crossing 
the river, with ease be compelled to 
evacuate it on the following day. 

45. Ney advanced to the attack of 
the citadel ; Davoust and Lobau to- 
wards the suburbs which lay before 
the ramparts ; while Poniatowski, with 
sixty pieces of cannon, was destined 
to descend and enfilade the banks of 
the Dnieper, and destroy the bridges 
which connected the old and new city. 
But the Russians were not unprepared 
for their reception. The suburbs were 
filled with musketeers ready to con- 
test every inch of ground; and the 
ramparts, defended by two hundred 
pieces of heavy cannon and thirty 
thousand admirable troops, vomited an 
incessant fire on the assailants. Still 
the French masses, preceded by a nu- 
merous artillery, advanced with stem 
resolution to the attack. After an ob- 
stinate conflict, the besiegers estab- 
lished themselves in the subiurbs, and 
a hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, 
within point-blank range, battered the 
walls of the city. The French army, 
stationed on the amphitheatre of sur- 
rounding heights, beheld with breath- 
less anxiety the conflict, and announced 
with loud shouts the advance and suc- 
cess of their comrades. The Viceroy's 
corps and that of Junot successively 
arrived before five o'clock, and formed 
the reserve of the assailants; so that 
nearly two hundred thousand combat- 
ants were engaged in the assault, or 
grouped round the town, prepared to 
support the moi*e advanced columns. 
But it was in vain that their batteries 
thundered against the ancient walls; 
that column after column advanced 
through a storm of shot to the assault 
of the citadel; and that the ardent in- 
trepidity of tiie Poles sought to wrest 
from Russia the key of their inde* 
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pendence, so often in f onner days mas- 
tered by their arms. 

46. The thickness of the ramparts 
defied the efforts of the artillery, and 
the valour of the assailants sought in 
vain to wrest the gates from their de- 
fenders. Towards evening, the French 
howitzers succeeded in setting fire to 
some houses near the ramparts, and the 
flames, seizing on the wooden streets, 
spread with frightful rapidity; but the 
firmness of the Russians remained un- 
shaken, and, placed between the fire 
of the enemy in front and the burning 
city behind, they continued to present 
an undaunted resistance to the assaults 
of their enemies. Dtisoouraged by the 
failure of such repeated and bloody 
attacks, and having experienced the 
total inability of his artillery, without 
regular approaches, to breach the massy 
walls of ^e town. Napoleon, at seven 
in the evening, commanded his troops 
to draw ofi^ and at nine the cannonade 
ceased at all points. The Russians, 
after an arduous conflict^ remained 
masters of the city; and their ad- 
vanced posts reoccupied the covered- 
way. Thus the French Emperor, who 
had brought seventy thousand men to 
the attadk, had the mortification to 
find all his efforts foiled by a Russian 
corps whose force never exceeded thirty 
thousand men, supported by the for- 
midable ramparts which he had the 
boldness to expect to carry by a coup- 
d&main. Fully fifteen thousand men 
were lost to the invaders in these fruit- 
less assaults ; while the Russians, on the 
17th alone, lost nearly six thousand, 
and during the whole conflict not less 
than ten ^ousand men. 

47. The weather was calm and se- 
rene, and the unclouded sky reminded 
theltalian soldiers of the sunsets in 
their beautiful country. To the roar 
of artillery and the tumult of mortal 
conflict, succeeded a night of tranquil- 
lity unusual in the midst of such 
numerous assemblages of men, the re- 
sult of the fatigue and exhaustion of 
the preceding days* During this mo- 
mentary repose the fire spread with 
nnresisted violence, and a vast column 
of flame ascended from the interior of 
the dfy. Around this blazing centre 



the corps of the French army wei« 
groiiped in dense masses for several 
miles in circumference; the light of 
their watch-fires illuminated the hea- 
vens; but every eye was arrested by 
the spectacle of the burning city with- 
in. A dark band in front marked the 
yet tmbroken Ime of the battlements; 
every loophole and embrasure was 
clearly defined by the resplendent light 
behind, whence volumes of flame and 
burning smoke arose, as from a vast 
volcano, over half the heavens : a lurid 
light, like that of Vesuvius, was cast 
over the extended bivouacs of the 
French army, while the lofty domes 
of the cathedral, still untouched by the 
conflagration, stood in dark magnifi- 
cence abovetheoceanof fire. The troops 
beheld with awe the splendid spectacle, 
and, uncertain of the event, rested in 
suspense all night on their arms. 

48. At three in the morning, a pa- 
trol of Davoust's scaled the widls, and 
penetrated without resistance into the 
Interior of the town. Having met 
with neither inhabitants nor oppo- 
nents, he returned to his corps, and the 
French advanced guard speedily enters 
ed the walls. They found the streets 
deserted. The work of destruction 
begun Ir^the French howitzers, had 
been completed by the voluntary sacri- 
fice of the inhabitants, who had fled 
with the retiring corps of their coun- 
trymen; and the invading columns, in 
all the pomp of milita^ splendour, 
traveraed in silence a ruined city, filled 
only with smoking walls and dying 
men. Never did the horrors of war 
appear in more striking coloun than 
to the invading troops as they entered 
that devoted city. Almost all the 
houses were consumed or in ruins ; 
dying soldiers or citizens encumbered 
the streets; a few miserable wretches 
were alone to be seen ransacking the 
yet smoking remains, for any reHcs of 
their property which might have sur- 
vived the conflagration. In the midst 
of this scene of woe, the cathedral and 
churches which had withstood the 
flames, alone offered an asylum to the 
unfortunate inhabitants ; while the 
martial colimins of the French army, 
marching in the finest order to the 
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sound of military music through the 
wreck occasioned by their arms, pre- 
sented a grand and imposing spectacle. 
So skilfully, however, had the Russian 
retreat been conducted, that the maga- 
zines in the town had all been de- 
stroyed; the wounded, and great part 
of the inhabitants, withdrawn; and 
the bridges over the Dnieper broken 
down, amidst the horrors of the noc- 
turnal conflagration following that 
dreadful day; leaving naked widls, and 
the cannon which mounted them, as the 
only trophies to the conqueror. 

49. The abandonment of Smolensko, 
long regarded as the bulwark of Old 
Russia, was a matter of profound re- 
gret to the Russian soldiers, and fur- 
nished Napoleon with abundant matter 
for congratulation in his bulletins. 
But he soon found that the retreating 
enemy had lost none of their courage 
from this catastrophe. A column of 
French having passed the Dnieper at a 
ford, and entered the eastern suburb of 
Smolensko, wereinstantly attacked, and 
driven back across the river, by Baron 
Korf and the Russian rear-guard, while 
the main body leisurely continued their 
retreat towards their brethren under 
Bagrathion. In conducting this re- 
treat, however, the Russian command- 
er luui'very great difficulties to en- 
counter. Bagrathion had retired by 
the route to Moscow, in order to pre- 
vent the enemy from interposing be- 
tween the army and that metropolis ; 
while Barclay, finding that route ex- 
posed to the fire of the French artil- 
lery when his columns began to with- 
draw, had injudiciously taken the road 
to St Petersburg, and every mile that 
he advanced led him farther from his 
comrades. On this occasion, the bad 
efiFects of the independent and co-or- 
dinate command which Barclay and 
Bagrathion had of their respective ar- 
mies, and the jealousy and misunder- 
standing to which it necessarily gave 
rise, had well-nigh proved fatal to the 
empire; for if the two armies had march- 
ed a day longer on these diverging lines, 
their subsequent junction would have 
become impossible; and Napoleon, with 
his immense host interposed between 
them, would have proved irresistible. 



In these circumstances, a circular flank 
movement became necessary; a haiEard- 
ouB operation at any time, but more 
especially so to a retreating army, en- 
cumbered with an immense train of 
cannon, and in presence of an enter- 
prising enemy. Nevertheless Barclay, 
seeing no alternative, adopted tins 
perilous course, and for a day the fate 
of Russia was suspended by a thread; 
for a vigorous attack by Napoleon on 
the moving columns might have re- 
newed the disasters of Austerlitz. 

50. Fortunately Napoleon was igno- 
rant of the advantage which lay within 
his grasp, or was not in a condition to 
avail. himself of it; and a severe ac- 
tion with the rear-guard alone took 
place, in circumstances where a gene- 
ral action might have been expected. 
Barclay, fully sensible of the impend- 
ing danger, detached a strong body 
from his army to reinforce the rear- 
guard of Bagrathion on the Moscow 
road, with instructions to proceed by 
forced marches to the point of junc- 
tion, and defend to the last extremity 
the first tenable position, in order to give 
the main army time to regain, by cross 
roads, the Moscow route. Napoleon, 
having re-established the biidges over 
the Dnieper, adyanced his columns 
both on the roads of Moscow and St 
Petersburg. Ney passed the river be- 
fore daybreak on the 19th, by the 
light of the burning suburbs, and ad- 
vanced on the Moscow road as far as 
Valteltna, where the Russian rear- 
guard, stationed by Barclay to cover 
his cross movement from the St Peters- 
burg to the Moscow road, was strongly 
posted on the opposite side of a ravine, 
through which the little stream of the 
Kolodnia flowed. The troops engaged 
were at first inconsiderable, but they 
were gradually strengthened on Iwth 
sides, and the combat which ensued was 
one of the most obstinate that occur- 
red in the whole war. Notwithstand- 
ing his utmost efforts, the Russian 
general, Touczkofi; was driven from his 
first position, and compelled to retire 
behind the rivulet; but being there 
reinforced by fresh troops, and eight 
pieces of heavy artillery, which Bar- 
clay brought up in person to the scene 
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of danger, he renewed the conflict^ and 
drove the enemy back again aoroM the 
atream; 

51. Kapoleon was no sooner inform- 
ed of the serious and unexpected re- 
sistance which Key experienced from 
the Russian rear-guard, than he des- 
patched orders to the division Oudin 
of Bavoust'a corps, ah-eady signalised 
at the battle of Auerstadt, [an^ Chap. 
UJUL § 52], to advance to his support ; 
and at the same time, fearing that 
the enemy's whole army had assem- 
bled for battle, gave directions to 
Morand, who with another division of 
Davoust's corps was a little in the 
rear on a cross-road, which would have 
brought him direct upon the Russian 
flank, to halt and retire. This retro- 
grade movement was performed with 
great difficulty, as at the time the 
order was received Morand*s troops 
were involved in an old pine wood, 
where the intermixture of the advanc- 
ing and retreating columns created 
extreme confusion. It was hard to 
say whether the Russians engaged 
owed most to this unusual want of 
decision on the part of the Emperor, 
or to the hesitation of Junot» who, 
having received orders merely to take 
a position on the right bank of the 
Dnieper immediately after crossing it, 
had not moral courage enough to 
undertake the responsibility of at- 
tai^ng ^e Russian rear-guard posted 
beyond that river, when engaged with 
Ney. This indecision was the more 
blamable, as his position would have 
enabled him to assail it with every 
advantage in rear, at the moment when 
it was already hard pressed by the 
enemy in front, and he was strenuous- 
ly uiged to do so by Murat. 

52. Thus left to his own resources, 
with the assistance only of Qudin*s 
division, twelve thousand strong, Ney, 
however, resolutely maintained the 
contest. He repeatedly attacked the 
enemy, both with musketry and the 
bayonet. Gudin'a men outdid even 
their former glorious exploits. Four 
times did they cross the stream with 
the utmost intrepidity, and ascend the 
opposite bank with fixed bayonets; 
but they were constantly driven back 



by the devoted heroism of the Rus- 
sians, who, aware of the vital impor- 
tance of maintaining the position, were 
resolved to perish to the last man 
rather than abandon it. The genends 
on both sides came up to the spot: 
Qeneral Oudin was struck down bv a 
cannon-shot when bravely leading his 
men to the charge; and Qeneral 
Touczkoff * was made prisoner in the 
midst of his staff by a furious irrup- 
tion of the French cavalry. But the 
loss of their leaders made no diminu- 
tion in the fury of the combat : both 
sides fought with invincible obstinacy: 
it was hard to say with whom victory 
in the desperate strife would ultimate- 
ly resK The contest continued with 
various success till nightfall; but at 
the close of the day the Russians re* 
tained their position, and, under cover 
of their heroic rear-guard, the main 
army of Barclay had regained in safety 
the Moscow road. 

58. This action, in which the French 
lost eight thousand, and the Russians 
six thousand men, had an important 
effect on the spirit of both armies. 
Ney commenced the combat with 
twenty-five thousand men; and by the 
accession of Qudin his force was raised 
to thirty-seven thousand : while General 
Touczkoff had hardly five thousand 
under his orders in the first instance; 
and the whole reinforcements which 
were afterwards brought up to his as- 
sistance did not raise his troops to 
above twenty-five thousand men. The 
brave Oeneial Gudin was killed by the 
cannon-shot which struck him down 
while leading his troops across the 
stream, already red with human blood; 
and his loss, in the opinion of Napo- 
leon, would have more than balanced 
a victoiy. Notwithstanding their de- 
voted ^our, however, the Russians 
owed much to fortune on this occa- 
sion. Had Napoleon pressed forward 
with the main body of his forces, aU 
the firmness of the rear-guurd could 
not have saved their army from total 
defeat while accomplishing its perilous 
movement. They themselves were 
astonished at not being attacked in 

* The commander of the cavalry, not the 
general of division bearing that name. 
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flank by the cavalry under Murat ; and 
^6 condact of Junot, in not hastening 
to the scene of action, appeared bo in- 
excusable, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty the Emperor was dissuaded 
from at once depriving him of his 
command. Morand, with his numer- 
ous division of Davoust's corps, was 
abreast of Valtelina, at so short a 
distance from the Russian right that 
every cannon-shot was distinctly heard; 
and, if not restrained by the Emperor^s 
orders, he might by suddenly appear- 
ing have decided the victory. FmiBlly, 
Napoleon himself did not arrive on the 
field till threeonthefollowing morning, 
when he found only the dead and the 
^yuig> instead of the desperate conflict 
which his eagle eye might haye con- 
verted into an important victory. 

54. The Russians in the night, hav- 
ingnowhappily reunited all their forces, 
continued their retreat, and retired by 
the Moscow road without farther mo- 
lestation from their enemies. Follow- 
ing eagerly on their traces, Napoleon 
visited at break of day the field of 
battle. The regiments of Gudin's divi- 
sion were reduced to skeletons: the 
soldiers were black with powder, and 
their bayonets bent with the violence 
of the encounter; the earth was plough- 
ed with cannon-^oty the trees torn and 
mutilated, the field was covered with 
broken carriages, wounded horses, and 
mangled bodies. The horrors of the 
scene had filled the minds of the sur- 
vivors with melancholy; but the pre- 
sence of Napoleon restored their mili- 
tary ardour. He was prodigal of his 
praise, and of those acts of kindness 
by which he won the heai*ts of his sol- 
diers. " With such men," he exclaim- 
ed, ''you might conquer the world: 
this is the most glorious of our fields : 
the dead have won immortal glory." 
With his own hands he delivered an 
eagle to the 127th regiment, which had 
not hitherto acquired that honour, and 
loaded the troops of the other corps 
with decorations. The regiments wer» 
formed successively in hollow circles, 
in the midst of which the Emperor in- 
quired of the officers who were the most 
deserving, and, if the men confirmed 
their nomination, the appointment of 



the persons named to superior nmk 
was instantly completed. These hon- 
ours, bestowed at such a momdnt^ and 
from such hands, filled the troops with 
enthusiasm ; and the shattered remains 
of the regiments, proud of their dimin- 
ished numbers, exulted in the thought 
that Europe was resounding with their 
praise. 

55. In truth, a great effort was ne- 
cessarv to support the spirit of the ar- 
my, wnich was considerably damped by 
the fatigues and dangers of the cam- 
paign. The objects that met the eye 
in Germany, and as far as the Oder, 
reminded the soldiers of France ; but 
in Poland and Lithuania everything 
wore a novel and gloomy aspect The 
troops were seized with disquietude at 
finding themselves incessantly advan<y 
ing through dark forests, intersected 
oxily by swampy streams or rocky dells ; 
their spirits sank at the interminable 
solitudes which surrounded them in 
every direction; and the consciousnesB 
of their numbers only added to their 
apprehensions, from the obvious inade- 
quacy of the country to provide for their 
necessities. The young conscripts, who 
advanced upon the traces of the grand 
army, weredepressed by the melancholy 
remains which everywhere presented 
themselves. Dead horses, broken car* 
riages, and dying men, obstructed the 
roads and infected the atmosphere; 
while the veterans who had combated 
in the front contrasted the miserable 
quarters which they had gained amidst 
theruins of Smolensko with the smiling 
villages they had abandoned in their 
native land. Even the chiefs were 
shaken by the general contagion : and 
those who had risen to the highest 
rank sighed to think that> after a life 
spent in arms, and wealth honourably 
acquired, they were reduced like com- 
mon soldiers to the never-ending hard- 
ships of wretched fooc^ incessant fa- 
tigue, and squalid habitations. 

56. Nor were the reports of the hos- 
pitals or the commissariat calculated to 
allay these gloomy anticipations. Al- 
ready the march through Lithuania had 
cost the allied troops a half, the native 
French a fourth of their army, miser- 
able victims of intemperance, diseasei 
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and fatigue. Out of thirty thousand 
Bavariana who set out from Munich, 
only twelve thousand entered upon the 
first actions on the Dwina.* Typhus 
fever and dysentery, the well-known 
attendants on military suffering, had 
everywhere broken out in the most 
alarming manner, and swept off thou- 
sands in all the great hospitals of the 
army. Wilna and Witepak were con- 
verted into vast charnel-houses, where 
contagion completed the tmfinished 
work of human destruction; and even 
the spacious convents of Smolensko, 
which had not suffered from the flames, 
were incapable of containing the mul- 
titudes of wounded who had been dis- 
abled under its walls. Such was the 
accumulation of corpses around the 
ramparts of that city, that they ex- 
ceeded all that the strength of the sur- 
vivors could bury; and the smell whidi 
they diffused in every direction gave 
rise to a frightful epidemic, which in 
the end proved more fatal to the troops 
than the sword of the enemy. All the 
cottages in its environs were filled with 
wounded soldiers, bothFrench and Rus- 
sian, who, crowded together often with- 
out either straw or provisions, made 
known their existence and sufferings 
by the groans and lamentations which 
they uttered. Htmdreds were f oigot- 
ten, and perished miserably in the gene- 

* "At its departure from the Bavarian 
states, this corps was estimated at thirty 
thousand men; on leaving Wilna it was still 
twenty-five thousand; but the march to 
Witepsk, without any other subsistence 
thfloi two rations of had bread each man, 
reduced it a half : so that on its entry into 
Polotsk, vnthoiU having Men the enemy, it could 
indy muiter ttodve thoutand wmbatanti. Thir- 
teen thousand five hundred men had been 
kst by &tague or want of provisions ; of 
wh<nn eight thousand were already no more, 
and the greater part of the sick gave no 
hopeofrecovety. It may easily be imagined 
fix»m this in what a miserable state the 
troops under arms were : all, generals and 
soldiers, had been seized with a violent dy- 
sentery, which, in many cases, was com- 
l^ed with other complaints. It could not 
be otherwise : for the soldier had nothing to 
nourish him but meat without either bread 
or vegetables, in a coimtiy where the water 
was rod. There vrere no fermented liquors, 
and the mills were destroyed. It was the 
same with all the other corps in the French 
army."— Marshal St Ctr, Hittoire MUUaire, 
iiL62;63. 



ral confusion: the streets were blocked 
up by the endless files of chariots, bear- 
ing the sick and maimed, which inces- 
santly traversed them ; and such was 
the multitude of amputated limbs 
which there was no time to destroy, 
that they accumulated in bloody heaps, 
and infected the air with their smell. 

67. To any other mind than that 
of Napoleon these disastrous drciun- 
stances would have furnished reasons 
for delay ; but to him they afforded 
only additional and cogent arguments 
for an advance. He was aware how 
much his empire depended on opinion, 
and how rapidly these sinister auguries 
would be known to Europe, fi not 
eclipsed by the lustre of a victory. 
" The condition of the army," said he^ 
"is frightful: I know it. At Wibia, 
one -half were stragglers; now they 
amount to two-thirds : there is not a 
moment to lose: we must grasp at 
peace, and it can only be found at Mos- 
cow. Besides, the state of the army is 
such as to render a halt impossible: 
constant advance alone keeps it toge- 
ther : you may lead it forward, but you 
cannot arrest its movement. We have 
advanced too far to letreatk If I had 
nothing in view but military glory, I 
would have nothing to do but return 
to Smolensko, and extend my wings on 
either side so as to crush Wittgenstein 
and Tormasoff. These operations would 
be brilliant; they would form a glori- 
ous termination to the campaign : but 
theywould not conclude thewar. Peace 
is before us : we have only to march 
eight days to obtain it: so near our 
object, it is impossible to deliberate : 
let us advance to Moscow." 

58. On the other side, the feelings 
of the Russian generals as to the pro- 
priety of a farther retreat underwent 
a cluuige. The object in retiring from 
the frontier had been, to draw the ene- 
my into a situation where his original 
superiority of force might be diminish- 
ed by the fatigues and the diseases in- 
cident to a protracted advance, while 
their own were increased in a similar 
proportion by the approach to the cen- 
tre of their resources. These causes, 
joined to the bloody battles recently 
f oughts had already operated so power- 
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fully, that the effective French army 
was Dot half its original amount ; while 
the losses of the Russians were more 
than supplied by the great armaments 
prepared in the interior. But a far- 
ther retreat would sacrifice all these 
advantages, because it would surrender 
to the enemy the capital and the rich- 
est provinces of the empire, from 
whence the principal resources for 
maintaining the war were to be drawn, 
while the invader would reap all the 
fruits of a victory without its dangers. 
The troops had long murmured at con- 
tinually retiring before their enemies; 
and the prospect of abandoning Moscow 
without a struggle was likely to excite 
the utmost dissatiifaction, not only in 
the army, but the nation. So strong 
had these feelings become, that not 
even the authority of the Emperor was 
adequate to repress them. These rea- 
sons induced Barclay to resolve to give 
battle in the first convenient situation ; 
and he despatched orders to (General 
Milaradowitch to hasten the levies in 
the interior, and direct thecoxps when 
formed to Wiazma. 

59. Napoleon was still further en- 
couraged to advance from Smolensko, 
by the intelligence which he received 
at that juncture from the armies on 
his two flanks. On the 12th August, 
Schwartzenbexif, who had arrived with 
his corps of Austrians to the support 
of Reynier, attacked Tormasoff with 
nearly forty thousand men, who could 
only collect twenty-five thousand to 
oppose him. In an early part of the 
engagement, the left wing of the Rus- 
sians was turned, notwithstanding the 
strength of their position, which was 
covered both in front and flank by mo- 
rasses; but the Austrians did not fol- 
low up their advantages with sufficient 
vigour; and, by throwing back his left 
wing, Tormasoff contrived to prolong 
the contest without serious loss till 
nightfall, when he retired from the 
field, and gut behind the Styr, with 
the loss of four thousand men and a 
few pieces of cannon. This victory, 
though by no means decisive, presei*ved 
the grand -duchy of Warsaw from in- 
vasion, and relieved Napoleon, for the 
time at leasts from the disquietudes 



which he was beginning to feel for the 
communications in his rear. 

60. On the other side, Wittgenstein, 
on the day on which Tormasoff was 
engaged with the Austrians, attacked 
the advanced guard of Oudinot on the 
Svoiana, and drove it back with the 
loss of fifteen hundred men. Oudinot^ 
in consequence, fell back to Polotsk, 
where he was joined by the Bavarians, 
and his army raised to above thirty- 
five thousand men. Wittgenstein, with 
only twenty-four thousand, had thecotir- 
age to hazard a general attack on the 
.^nch lines posted in front of Polotsk, 
and a bloody action ensued on the 17th 
August, without any deoiBive advan- 
tage on either side, but in which Oudi- 
not was severely wounded. On the 
18th, the battle was renewed, and both ' 
sides fought with the utmost obstinacy; 
but in the end, although \heir cavalry 
had driven the French to the walls of 
the dty, the Russians retired with the 
loss of seven cannon and two thousand 
men. The French, however, who had 
suffered nearly as much, were in no 
condition to follow up their advantage. 
St Cyr, who commanded after the 
wound of Oudinot, was, in conse- 
quence, made a marshal of the Empire. 
NotwiUxstanding his success, he did not 
move forward till the 22d, when his 
advanced guard, consisting of the Ba- 
varians under General Wrede, made an 
attack on the Russian rear-guard, but 
experienced a severe defeat. Wittgen- 
stein removed his headquarters to the 
fortified position of Sewokhino, where 
he awaited the reinforcements which 
were expected from Finland and St 
Petersburg. 

61. Still farther to the Russian rights 
Marshal Macdonald having advanced to 
the neighbourhood of Riga with the 
corps under his command, consisting 
chiefly of Prussians, General Essen 
made a vigorous sortie, and attacked 
General Grawert at Edcau, whom he 
defeated with the loss of twelve hun- 
dred men. The operations, in conse- 
quence, languished on the side of Li« 
vonia; and nothing of importance oc- 
curred till a later period of the cam- 
paign. The corps of Marshal Victor, 
which had now come up to the Dwina, 
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became a body of great importanoe, as 
it occupied a central position on the 
great road to Smolensko, in such a 
manner as to constitute the resenre at 
once of the grand army, Oadinot, and 
Schwartzenberg. Napoleon gave or^ 
ders to him to advance to Smolensko, 
and intrusted the whole of Lithuania 
to his orders. This was done in pur- 
suance of his usual system of placing 
powerful bodies of troops in echelon 
in his rear, to preserve his communica- 
tions. Thirty thousand men stationed 
in that strong position, directly in the 
rear of the grand army, and on its line 
of communications, appeared to give 
great security to the enterprise of the 
Emperor. His instructions were : " To 
direct all his attention and forces to 
* the general object, which is to secure 
the communication from Wilna, by 
Minsk and Smolensko, with the impe- 
rial headquarters. The army which 
you command is the reserve of the 
grand army ; if the route by Smolensko 
to the grand army is interrupted, you 
must reopen it at all ha2»rds. Pos- 
sibly I may not find peace where I am 
about to seek it; but, even in that 
case, supported by so strong a reserve, 
well posted, my retreat would be se- 
cure, and need not be precipitate." 

62. The advance of Victor to Smo- 
lensko left a void between the Niemen 
and the Vistula which it was essential 
to fill up; and here, too, the provident 
care of the Emperor had arranged what 
seemed the means of absolute security. 
Augereau's fine corps, above fifty thou- 
sand strong, received orders to advance 
from the line of the Elbe and the Oder, 
where it lay, to the Niemen, and occupy 
all the principal points of communica- 
tion from Berlin to the Lithuanian pro- 
vinces; while the hundred cohorts of 
the National Guard of France, which 
had been put on a respectable footing 
before the Emperor^s departure from 
Paris, were moved forward from the 
fortresses of the Rhine, where they had 
been completing their discipline and 
organisation, to the strongholds on the 
Elbe. Instructions were at the same 
time sent to Schwartzenberg, who was 
reinforced by some Polish regiments, 
to advance against Tormasofi^ and se- 



cure the rear of the grand army from 
insult or injuiy from that quarter. 
Finally, to provide a reserve in France 
itself and complete the great chain of 
communication from the Seine to the 
Moskwa, the Emperor ordered a new 
levy by conscription of one hundred 
and twenty thousand men, from the 
youth who attained the age of eighteen 
to nineteen, in 1813. Thus the whole 
of western Europe was to be precipi- 
tated on the devoted realm of Russia ; 
and the vast army of five hundred thou- 
sand, which the Emperor commanded 
in person, was but ^i» advanced part 
of the mighty host which was to drive 
back tb Asia the Tartar race. 

68. Encouraged by these suooeases, 
and having completed those disposi- 
tions which appeared to secure his 
rear, Napoleon left Smolensko with 
his Guards, and followed the Russian 
army, whidi was slowly retiring on the 
Moscow road. Barclay fell back by 
Dorogobouge to Wiazma, and from 
thenoe to Gjatsk, where Milaradowitch, 
with a reserve of sixteen thousand men, 
joined the army. He was surveying 
the ground with a view to the choice 
of a field of battle, when he was super- 
seded in the command by General 
£utaso£^ whom the Emperor had 
named commander-in-chief of all the 
armies. The wisdom of nominating 
to the supreme command a Russian by 
birth, endeared to the soldiers by his 
recent victories over the Turks, and 
who might direct the movements of 
the scattered forces from the Danube 
to the Baltic, cannot be doubted. In 
truth it had come to be a matter of 
necessity. The Russians' clamour 
against being commanded by a general 
of foreign descent had become irresist- 
ible. But though Barclay was thus 
deprived of the fruit of his measures 
at the very moment when he might 
have expected to reap them, yet he 
gained immortal honour bv the cam- 
paign which he had previously conduct- 
ed. He had retreated above four hun* 
dred miles, in presence of an army 
twice as numerous as his own, headed 
by a general unrivalled for his talent ^ 
in pursuing an enemy, without a single ' 
battalion having been broken, a single 
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standard taken, or suBtaininga greater 
loss in priaoners or artillery than he 
had inflicted on his pursuere. Scot- 
land has good reason to be proud of 
her connection with a leader capable of 
such achievements. History can fur- 
nish no parallel to a retreat of such 
peril performed with such success. 

64. Eutusoff, who was thus in her 
last ago^ called by the unanimous 
voice of Bussia to the command of her 
armies, was at St Petersburg when l^e 
eventful change befell him. He had 
been engaged, as we have already seen, 
in a campaign in which signal reverses 
had been succeeded by glorious tri- 
umphs on the Danube; and, ISeyond 
any other general in the Russian army, 
he enjoyed the confidence of the sol- 
diers. Accustomed, in the great ma- 
jority of instances, to be commanded 
oy foreign officers, they beheld with un- 
bounded enthusiasm a native Russian 
at the head of their battalions, and 
were confirmed in this attachment by 
the brilliant successes with which he 
had redeemed the campaign on the 
Danube, and restored to the Musco- 
vite standards the triumphs of Ismael 
and Oczakof^ [ante, Chap. lziz. § 96]. 
Though victories so brilUant, however, 
had lately attended his arms, and a 
solemn Te Deum had been chanted at 
St Petersburg, in presence of the Em- 
peror and court, on account of the 
peace with the Turks, Kutusoff him- 
self laboured under a sort of disgrace 
at court, in consequence of its having 
been supposed that he had not con- 
ducted ihe negotiations at Bucharest 
with the expedition which the critical 
state of the empire required. The 
courtiers, observant of the least doud 
which overshadows the fortunes of a 
leading character, were already shun- 
ning his society ; and so low had the 
prospects of the future saviour of Rus- 
sia fallen, that he received with tears 
of gratitude the visit of Count Oginski, 
a Polish nobleman, who had formerly 
enjoyed his intimacy in Lithuania, and 
had moral courage enough not to de- 
sert him in his adversity, 

65. Alexander was most unwilling, 
and justlv so, to deprive Barclay of the 
command^ as he with reason regarded | 



his retreat from the Niemen to the 
Moskwa as a model of military skill, 
and as destined, perhaps, in the end to 
prove the salvation of ihe empire. But 
the public mind was now agitated to 
the greatest degree by the fall of Smo- 
leusko, and the continued retreat of 
the Russian armies towards Moscow; 
the ferment at St Petersburg was ex- 
treme, and all classes concurred in de- 
manding, with loud cries, the appoint- 
ment of Kutusofi*, as the only guaran- 
tee for the integrity of the empire. 
Alexander yielded to the torrent, and 
the veteran general was appointed to 
the supreme command. The universal 
transports of all classes — nobles, army, 
and people — ^upon this appointment, 
proved how much he had endeared 
himself to the nation; the multitude * 
in the streets threw themselves at his 
feet when he went to the cathedral in 
state, to offer up his supplications for 
the success of the armies, and besought 
him to save Russia. Loaded with their 
benedictions, accompained by their 
prayers, he set out for the army, 
changed with the salvation of his coun- 
try and the deliverance of Europe. 

66. The whole life of the veteran who 
was now called to the momentous duty 
of directing the armies under the walls 
of Moscow, and whose brief subsequent 
career was attended with such extra- 
ordinary results upon the fortunes ol 
Europe, had been devoted to the ser- 
vice of his country. He was nearly 
seventy when he was thus again sum- 
moned to measure swords with Napo- 
leon, — having been bom in 1745, and 
educated at the military academy at 
Strassbuig. He had entered the army 
at sixteen; and, in 1765, commenced 
his militaiy career with five successive 
campaigns against the Poles, and after^ 
wards served three against the Turks. 
The snows of age had given him the 
caution of experience without extin- 
guishing the fire of youth. He was 
descended from a noble Russian an- 
cestry, and connected by marriage with 
the principal families of Moscow. His 
militaiT renown had suffered less than 
might have been expected from the re- 
verse of Austerlitz, as it is well known 
that the fatal cross march which 
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brought on the dlBasten of that un- 
happy day, [cmie. Chap. XL. § 121], had 
been tmdertaken on the suggestion of 
Weyrother, contrary to his advice. The 
recent successes gained in the war 
against the Turks had completely re- 
established his reputation. He had 
been repeatedly wounded in his dif- 
ferent campaigns, and one of his in- 
juries had deprived him of an eye. His 
height was moderate, his figure corpu- 
lent^ and his manners distinguished 
by good-humour and bonhommie; but 
under this apparently simple exterior 
he concealed a remarkable degree of 
finesse and diplomatic address peculiar 
to his country, and in an especial man- 
ner unknown to the Gkrman race. He 
appecured, to an ordinary observer, des- 
titute of mental activity, and to be 
allowing the officers of his staff to be 
taking the entire direction of affitirs 
upon themselves; but in secret he was 
a close observer of what was going on, 
and possessed an extraordinary degree 
of cunning and dissimulation, which in 
the end made him more than a match 
for all the ministers of Napoleon. 

67. He had studied war profoundly, 
not only in the field but in the closet, 
and had brought an extensive theoretic 
acquaintance with military principles 
to bear on the experience which a long 
and active life in harness had given of 
of its actual details. The soldiers were 
warmly attached to him, from the con- 
viction acquired by experience, that 
without relaxing in the necessary rig- 
our of discipline and subordination, 
he was at all times careful not to over- 
load them with needless exactions, and 
ever solicitous about their material 
comforts ; while the recent and glori- 
ous successes which he had gained over 
the Turks, inspired them vnth a con- 
fidence which no general had enjoyed 
since the days of Suwarroff. The 
companion in arms of that illustripus 
warrior, he was like him attached to 
old habits, and ingrafted the affection 
of the soldiers on national manners, 
customs somewhat antiquated, and a 
scrupulous regard for the observances 
of religion, the great lever by which the 
public mind in Russia is to be affected. 
These qualitieB^ from a knowledge of 



their influence on the soldiers, recom- 
mended him also to the higher and 
more enlightened classes, and compen- 
sated in general estimation the disad- 
vantages of the advanced age of sixty- 
seven years, and the recollection of the 
fatal reverse, which, under his com- 
mand, the Russian arms had experi- 
enced at Austerlitz. It may safely be 
affirmed, that never did commander 
undertake a hazardous and difficult 
duty more warmly supported by all 
classes of his countrymen. 

68. The arrival of Kutusoff diffused 
general joy amongst the Russian troops. 
The successful termination of the 
Turkish war was considered as a pre- 
sage of victory by the nation. His en- 
gaging manners, andpatemalsolicitude 
for their welfare, had long endeared 
him to the soldiers; confidence speedily 
succeeded to depression, and the troops 
began to burnish their arms and sharpen 
their flints in expectation of an imme- 
diate engagement. But it was no easy 
matter to justify these expectations. 
The army was now hardly fifty leagues 
from Moscow, and that capital could 
only be saved by a general battle; yet 
how engage in one with any prospect 
of success, with an army still (notwith- 
standing the arrival of sixteen thousand 
new levies and ten thousand of the 
militia of Moscow) greatly inferior in 
number to their opponent-s, and griev- 
ously depressed by the length of their 
retreat ? Nevertheless, it had become 
indispensable to run such a hazard, in 
order to check the consternation which, 
since the fall of Smolensko, was be- 
ginning to spread in the interior of 
Russia; and Eutusoff readily embraced 
the views of Barclay as to the necessity 
of no longer delaying the perilous al- 
ternative. More than once in the 
course of the retreat. General Toll and 
the staff- officers had examined the 
ground with a view to selecting a field 
of battle, but none suited to the pur- 
pose could be found, as the country, 
perfectly level the whole way, afforded 
no positions sufficiently strong to coun- 
terbalance the still decided superiority 
in numbers of the French axmj, 

69. On his side, however. Napoleon 
was not easy. During their march 
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from Smolensko, tiie French army ex- 
I>erienoed great difficulties, which could 
only have been overcome by the ex- 
perience and resources of their chiefs. 
The Russians, as they retired, burned 
the principal towns, and the inhabi- 
tauts of the countiy voluntarily left 
their houses to avoid the tempest which 
was lowering in their rear. With such 
skill was the retreat conducted, that 
neither cannon, equipage, nor prisoners 
fell into the hands of the invaders; 
and on one occasion, when the rear- 
guard was attacked by Murat^ the 
French, after an obstinate conflict^ were 
repulsed from the field. Davoust, in a 
report to the Emperor upon the re- 
treat of the Russians, observed — ** It 
must be confessed that their retreat is 
conducted in admirable order. The 
nature of the ground determines the 
position of their rear-guard, and not 
the manoeuvres of Murat Their posi- 
tions are so well chosen, and defended 
with such vigour, that it seems as if 
their movements are the result of a plan 
previously determined on, and exe- 
cuted with scrupulous exactness/' Ma- 
rat, at the head of a long column of 
twenty thousand cavalry, headed the 
pursuit; but it was in vain that the 
fiquadruustoiled through cloudsof dust, 
from morning till night, under a burn- 
ing sun ; the horses sank under their 
fatigues without being able to reach 
the enemy. After this enormous body 
of horse came the infantry, marching 
in three great columns, all abreast; 
that in the centre kept the high-road, 
and was composed of the corps of 
Davoust, still the first both in num- 
bera and discipline; on the right, in 
the fields, marched the corps of Ponia- 
towski ; on the left, that of Eugene ; 
the Imperial Guard on the highway 
behind Davoust, and Ney in the rear. 
The artillery of these corps found their 
way as they best could, along the 
country roads or open plains parallel 
to the great chauss^e. The enormous 
b(xly advanced with astonishing ra- 
pidity, without any regard to difficul- 
ties or the means of subsistence : the 
weak, the sickly, broken carriages, dis- 
mounted guns, lame horses, were left 
behind ; but the head of the column 



still pressed on with ceaseless march, 
devastating the plain in its progress, 
and trampling under foot the whole 
fruits of the earth, as if a gigantic 
rolling-stone had been drawn along 
its surface. 

70. The physical character of the coun- 
try through which the army marched 
during its advance from Smolensko, 
had singularly facilitated this remark- 
able mode of sweeping, like a devastat- 
ing flood, over a comparatively narrow 
space; but at the same time, it had 
impressed the most sombre and gloomy 
presentiments on the minds of the 
soldiers. Its great rivers are the only 
striking features of that boundless 
plain ; everything else is lost in the im- 
mensity of space. Hardly any brooks 
are to be met with, so frequently does 
the sand obstruct their course or drain 
away their waters. Ko variety of trees 
is to be seen ; the eternal birch alone, 
planted in rows along the roadsides, 
relieves the monotony of nature. Even 
the absence of stones is felt as a subject 
of regret; so much is^the mind fatigued 
by never perceiving new objects, or 
being permitted to repose on hills, 
rooks, or valleys. Tou see nothing on 
either hand but vast plains of com, 
which appear to have been cultivated 
by invisible hands, so rare does the 
population appear in the boundless ex- 
panse around. Af ew woods of birch, vil- 
lages separated by vast distances from 
each other, all formed of wooden houses, 
constructed in the same manner, con- 
stitute the only objects which relieve 
the general uniformity of the scene. 
The approach to towns is indicated by 
no symptoms of greater animation : 
fruits and flowers are to be seen only 
in a few enclosures ; orchards or vine- 
yards are nowhere to be met with. 
Such is the expanse of Russia that 
everything is lost in it; even the cha- 
tet^ux of the nobility and the cottages 
of the people disappear. Tou would 
suppose that you were traversing a 
country of which the inhabitants had 
migrated to some «ther quarter of the 
globe. Birds, too, are wanting; ani- 
mals are rarely to be met with; the 
unbroken extent has banished every 
other object except the extent itself 
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trhich incessantly haunts the imagina- 
tion. 

71. Extraordinary difficulties were 
experienced by the French army in 
traversing this immense country. The 
Russians had set fire not only to the 
whole magazines, but to all the tovms 
and villages on the line of their re< 
treat; and these, being entirely built 
of wood, had biuned to the ground. 
In the yet smoking ruins, the invaders 
could find neither shelter nor subsist- 
ence. They were driven, therefore, to 
send out columns to forage for sub- 
sistence to the right and left; and these 
bodies having no maps to guide their 
steps, in a country thinly inhabited, 
with few cross-roads, and often deso- 
late, were frequently unsuccessful in 
finding provisions, and never obtained 
any but at an enormous cost of fiitigue 
and trouble. The whole fields on the 
line of the retreat had been swept of 
their forage, and the French cavalry 
could find none but at the distanee often 
of eight or ten miles from the high-road. 
The procuring wat-er was a still greater 
difficulty alike to men and hones. 
The weather had for tax weeks been 
dry, and was now intensely hot; the 
springs, always scanty in that level 
country, were in great part dried up; 
and those which still flowed as the 
Russians passed through, were either 
exhausted by the multitudes of men 
and horses which crowded to them to 
quench their thirst, or rendered so 
turbid by the constant stirring, and 
the animals' feet, as to be unfit for 
use.* In this extremity, recourse was 
had to the filthiest puddles to allay 
the burning heat which all felt; and 
vast numbers of men and horses, after 
wandering all day in search of the 
precious element, dropped down dead 
at night from fatigue and thirst. The 

♦ "But of that mighty host the number true 
Bxpect not tliat I can or should descry. 
All cover'd i^ith their iurmiesmlghtyou view 
The fields, the plains, the dale% and moun- 
tains high; 
I saw what way soe'er they went and drew, 
They spoil'd theland, drank floods and foun- 
tains di^ ; 
For not whole Jordan could have giv*n them 

drink. 
Nor all the grain in Syria bread. I think." 
Tasso^ Ger, Lib. ziz. 121. 



horses in particular suffered enormous- 
ly from these causes. To such a de- 
gree did they affect the men, that in 
advancing from Smolensko to the 
Moskwa, though there was scarcelv 
any flgh ting after Valtelina, the Frenoi 
army sustained a loss of no less than 
thirty-eight thousand men, and half 
that number of horses ; and their ef- 
fective force which, on crossing the 
Niemen, was three hundred and one 
thousand, under Napoleon in person, 
had simk, on arriving at Borodino, 
to one hundred and thirty-three thou- 
sand. 

72. On the other hand, although 
the Russians also suffered severely 
from these causes, especially the want 
of water, yet in many respects they 
were more favourably sitiuited than 
the French army. They had the im- 
mense advantage of retiring in their 
own country, being the first to go over 
the ground, and £iily drawing nearer 
to their reinforcements. Enormous 
convoys from the interior had been 
provided with admirable care, laden 
with provisions, leather shoes, and ne- 
cessaries of all sorts ; and in addition 
to this, the retiring columns found in 
all the towns and villages through 
which they passed large magazines of 
grain, on which the troops subsisted 
before they were committed to the 
flames. The young com and rich gitias 
in the fields supplied ample forage for 
the horses, though it was all consum- 
ed or trodden under foot before the 
French advanced guard reached them. 
Above all, the retreat was in a direct 
line, and on the great road only ; while 
the march of the French was doubled, 
often tripled, in length by unavoid- 
able excursions on either side in quest 
of subsistence: and thus the exhaus- 
tion was incomparably greater in the 
advancing than the retreating army. 
And the reinforcements which reached 
the Russians as they drew near to the 
depots in the interior were so con- 
siderable, as not only to compensate 
entirely the loss sustained in the ac- 
tions near Smolensko, but render the 
effective force fully one hundred and 
thirty thousand— or above ten thou- 
sand greater than when their standards 
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fronted those of Kapoleon before its 
sacred walls. 

78. Napoleon, perceiving from the 
approach to Moscow that a general 
battle was at hand, gave three days' 
rest to his army, ordered a general 
muster-roll to be called of his troops 
along the whole line, and warned the 
straggling detachments that if they did 
not join their respective corps, they 
would lose the honour of the approach- 
ing conflict. Orders were at the same 
time despatched to the parks of re- 
serve ammunition to advance, to the 
artillery to have their pieces in the 
best orider, to the cavalry to refresh 
their horses, and to the soldiers to 
sharpen their sabres and examine the 
locks of their muskets. Meanwhile, 
the Russians at length took post at 
Borodino, which appeared to KutusofF 
to present an eligible position for de- 
fence. The extreme right rested on 
the river Moskwa, which was not ford- 
able ; and on the right-centre the little 
stream of the Kolotza, flowing in a 
rocky dell, covered the line as far as 
the village of Borodino, which stood 
in the centre of the position, on an 
elevated ridge. On the left the army 
extended to the village of Semenows- 
koie, and the approadi to it, though 
of easier access, was intersected by 
broken ravines, which promised to em- 
barrass the movements of the enemy. 
To aid the advantages of nature, in- 
trenchments were hastily thrown up 
by the Russian army on some parts of 
their line, especially on the left^ where 
by nature it was the weakest; a wood 
on the right was strengthened by some 
fieldworks; in the centre, on the slop- 
ing banks of the Kolotza^ two heavy- 
batteries were placed; while between 
the centre and the left, where the posi- 
tion was most accessible, a great re- 
doubt was erected on a height which 
commanded the whole plain in front 
of the army. On the left three other 
redoubts were placed, to aid bv their 
cross fire the great redoubt; while, at 
the distance of nine hundred toises in 
front of the line, another redoubt was 
erected on an eminence, to retard the 
advance of the attacking host 

7i. On the 5th September the French 



army, in three great columns, passed 
the vast and gloomy convent of Kolot- 
skoi without meeting an enemy; but 
as it approached the destined field, 
clouds of Cossacks were seen travers- 
ing the plain, and behind them the 
Russian army, in a dense and impos- 
ing mass, was descried drawn up in 
battle array. At this sight the ad- 
vanced guard halted, and Napoleon 
instantly coming forward to an emi- 
nence in the fronts surveyed the posi- 
tion with the eye of a conqueror, and 
fixed, with the rapidity of lightning, 
on the points of attack. The first ob- 
ject was to seize the redoubt in front 
of the position, where I^ince Qorts- 
chakofF commanded ten thousand men, 
supported by twelve pieces of heavy- 
artillery. The attack was conducted 
by Murat^ with an immense body of 
cavalry, the division of Campans, and 
the corps of Prince PoniatowskL With 
an intrepid step the French infantry 
advanced to within twenty yards of 
the redoubt : the cannon on either side 
vomited forth grape-shot on their op- 
ponents, and the dauntless antagonists 
stood at that short distance dischaig- 
ing musketryat each other. At length, 
after a frightful struggle, the redoubt 
was carried by an assault of the 57th 
French in&ntry; but the Russians, 
returning to the chai;ge, destroyed the 
troops who had entered it, and it was 
three times taken and retaken in the 
course of the evening. Finally, it re- 
mained before night in the hands of 
the French. On the following morn- 
ing, when the Emperor passed the 61st 
regiment, he asked the colonel where 
the third battalion was:—" Sire," he 
replied, "it is in the redoubt :" and in 
truth the whole of that brave corps 
had perished in the intrenchments 
which it had conquered. 

75. During the course of the even- 
ing, intelligence was received at head- 
quarters of the disastrous battle of 
Salamanca. Napoleon, though on the 
verge of fate himself showed on this 
occasion no indulgence for the faults 
of his lieutenants, and bitterly in- 
veighed against the rashness of Mar- 
mont, which had endangered all his 
suooeBSQi in Spain, About the same 
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time a portrait of the King of Home 
was received from the Empress at 
Psiris. At the sight of the much-loved 
image, the Emperor, who was tenderly 
attached to his son, melted into tears: 
the anxiety and danger of the moment 
were forgotten in the recollection of 
those he had left behind him. With 
his own hands he placed the picture 
on the outside of his tent, and called 
the officers and privates of his faithful 
Guard to share in the emotion which 
it had awakened in his mind. When 
the musketry ceased, both armies took 
up their positions, and the fires of the 
bivouacs were lighted. Those of the 
Russians flamed in an immense semi- 
circle, which illuminated the half of 
the heavens : those of the French were 
more scattered and unequal, as the 
troops successively arrived and took 
up their ground. Napoleon's tent was 
pitched on the left of the great road, 
amidst the squares of the Old Guard : 
but he slept little, being continually 
occupied in despatching orders and 
asking questions. He could not be in- 
duced to lie down till he was assured 
by those on the outside that, from the 
number of moving figures which sur- 
rounded their watch-fires, it was evi- 
dent that the enemy remained firm 
on the ground they had chosen. He 
passed almost all the hours of dark- 
ness in dictating orders; and it was 
not till midnight was far past that he 
could be prevailed on to take a few 
hours of repose. A young officer of 
his Guard never closed his eyes during 
that anxious night: Augustus Caul- 
aincourt lay on the floor, wrapped in 
his cloak, with his eyes fixed on the 
miniature of his young bride, whom 
he had quitted a few days after their 
marriage, and whom he was never des- 
tined to see again in this world. His 
remains lie in the " red monument 
which his good sword hath dug" in 
the great redoubt on the field of Boro- 
dino. 

76. Both armies passed a restless, 
agitated night : so strongly had the in- 
tense anxiety of the moment come to 
operate on the excited frames of the 
soldiers. Kever, in truth, in modem 

VOL. X. 



times, had interests so great, feelings 
so vehement, b«en brought into colli- 
sion; never were such results depen- 
dent on the arm of the soldier. On 
the one hand was the flower of the 
warriors of Europe, led by the con- 
summate talents of Napoleon, which, 
after having subjugated all the states 
of the Continent, had now penetrated 
beyond the old frontiers of Europe 
into the wilds of Ablatio rule : on the 
other, a nation originally spnmg from 
the Tartar race, and but recently 
emerged from barbarism, singly main- 
tained the strife against the mighty 
conqueror, and brought to bear against 
the accumulated forces of civilisation 
the unsubdued energy of the desert. 
The destinies of Europe, every one 
felt, hung on the contest. The battle 
about to be fought was the most mo- 
mentous which had occiured in mo- 
dem times; on its result it depended 
whether the liberty of nations was to 
be maintained, or one overwhelming 
power was to crush all lesser states 
within its grasp. Still more, the moral 
destiny of mankind was at stake. On 
one side was arrayed talent, energy, 
perseverance, the acquisitions of sci- 
ence, the glories of civilisation, the 
wonders of discipline ; but the lustre of 
these brilliant qualities was tarnished 
by the purposes to which they were 
applied in the hands of the conqueror; 
they were employed only to gild the 
chains of despotism, and deck out the 
banners of infidelity. On the other 
were to be seen courage, resolution, 
devotion, the vigour of rising civilisa- 
tion, the pride of unbroken conquest, 
the ambition of boundless dominion. 
But the harsher features of these as- 
piring feelings were concealed by the 
patriotic grandeur of the cause in 
which they were engaged ; and the 
sanctity of religion threw a veil over 
the intermixture of worldly qualities 
by which its cause was to be main- 
tained. 

77. The army passed, for the most 
part, a sleepless night; the common 
men being engaged in preparing their 
arms, the officers in protecting them- 
selves from the cold, which already 
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was severely felt at night, and in watch- 
ing the Russian position, to see whe- 
ther a retreat was commencing. But 
no sound was heard along the whole 
line ; their fires burned with a steady 
flame; and morning alone extinguished 
the light of their bivouacs. When the 
dawn discovered the Russian army still 
in their position, and it was evident 
that a general battle was to take place, 
a universal feeling of joy pervaded the 
French troops, and the anxiety of the 
men evinced itself in a genend mur- 
mur throughout their lines. The fa- 
tigues of the campaign, the distance 
from home, the approaching dangers, 
were forgotten in the intense excite- 
ment of the moment. The Emperor, 
at break of day, withdrew the curtains 
of his tent, and advancing into the 
middle of the circle of officers who 
awaited his approach, mounted on 
horseback, and, riding to the heights 
in fronts surveyed the whole of the 
Russian position : the weakness of the 
left made him resolve to make the 
principal effort at that pointy and 
against the redoubt in the centre. At 
five, the sun, breaking through a fog, 
appeared in cloudless splendour : " It 
is the sun of Austerlitz ! " said Napo- 
leon, and immediately the trumpets 
sounded, the drums beat, and the fol- 
lowing proclamation was read to the 
troops : — *' Soldiers ! the battle is at 
hand which you have so long desired : 
henceforth the victory depends on your- 
selves. It has become necessary, and 
will give you abundance; good winter 
quarters, and a speedy return to your 
country I Conduct yourselves as you 
did at Austerlitz, Friedland, Witepsk, 
and Smolensko; and let the remotest 
posterity recount your actions on this 
day : let your countrymen say of you 
all — He was in that great battle under 
the walls of Moscow.'* The troops 
heard with enthusiasm these heart- 
stirring words, and their shouts were 
re-echoed from the Russian lines. 

7S. Nor did the Russians neglect 
the most powerful means to animate 
the courage of their troops. On the 
evening of the 6th an unusual move- 
ment was observed in their position, 
and shortly a procession of dignified 



clergy, carrying an image to which mir- 
aculous powers were supposed to be- 
long, passed through the whole lines 
of the army. The soldiers everywhere 
knelt before it, and mingled with the 
religious strains which rose from their 
ranks fervent prayers for their country, 
their families, and their religion. The 
priests bestowed their blessings on the 
prostrate army, and all, down to the 
meanest soldier, felt animated by the 
resolution to defend their country, or 
perish in the attempt.* Shortly after- 
wards, preceded by the venerated im- 
age, and followed by all his staff, Kut- 
uBoff himself rode along the front of 
the line, immediately after which the 
following proclamation was read to the 
troops: — "Brother companions inarms! 
You see before you in that image, the 
object of your pious regard, an appeal 
addressed to Heaven to join its aid to 
that of men against the tyrant who 
disturbs the imiverse. Not content 
with destroying millions of human 
•beings, the images of God, that arch 
rebel against all laws, human and di- 
vine, has penetrated with an armed 
force into our sanctuaries, defiled them 
with blood, overturned our altars, and 
exposed the ark of the Lord, conse- 
crated in that holy image of our church, 
to the desolation of the elements, and 
the profanation of impious hands. Fear 
not, therefore, that the Almighty, who 
has called that reptile from the dust, 
by his power, should not be with you. 
Fear not that he will refuse to extend 
his buckler over your ranks, and to 
combat his enemy with the sword of 
St Michael. It is in that belief that I 
set out to combat, to conquer, if need 
be, to die — assured that my eyes shall 
behold victory. Soldiers 1 Perform your 
duties : think of your cities in flames; 
of your children who implore your pro- 

* " Peter alone, before, spread to the wind 
The glorious sign of our salvation great; 
With easy pace the choir came all behind. 
And hsnnns and psalms in order true repeat ; 
With sweet respondenoe in harmonious 

kind. 
Their humble song the yieldingair doth beat. 

• • • • • 

No thund'ringdrum, no trumpet shrill they 

hear. 
Their godly musicpsalms and prayers were. *• 
TASiiO, Ger. Lib. xl 5, 6. 
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tection : think of your Emperor, who 
considers you the strength of his arm ; 
and to-morrow, before the sun has set, 
you will have marked your fidelity and 
faith on the soil of your country with 
the blood of the aggressors/* 

79. The sound of the prayers of the 
soldiers was heard in the French lines; 
and great was the ridicule bestowed in 
that unbelieving l^ost on what they 
deemed the mummefy of the exhibi- 
tion.* But the event proved that 
they are not the worst soldiers who 
are the best Christians: and the ex- 
perienced observer, who reflects on the 
vast variety and force of the temporal 
stimulants to exertion which were ar- 
rayed under the standards of Napoleon, 
will gratefully acknowledge the wis- 
dom which led the Russian chiefs to 
invoke the aid of higher influences; 
and discern in the principles of religion, 
how much soever disguised under the 
forms of uncivilised worship, the only 
power that can in the last resort with- 
stand the shock of that concentration 
of worldly ambition which occasions, 
or is occasioned by, a revolution. 

80. The forces on the two sides were 
nearly equal: but the French had a 
vast superiority in cavalry, and in the 
quality of part of their troops. The 
Russian force was a hundred and thirty- 
two thousand, with six hundred and 
forty pieces of artillery; but of these 
ten thousand were militia from Smo- 
lensko and Moscow, who had never 
seen service, and seven thousand were 
Cossacks: so that for the shock of 
battle they could only count on a hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand. The French 
force consisted of a hundred and thirty- 
three thousand, of whom thirty thou- 
sand were cavalry,t and they brought 
into the field five hundred and ninety 
pieces of cannon. Davoust proposed 
to the Emperor to move to the Russian 

* "Upon the walls the pagans old and young 
Stood hnsh'd and still, amated and amazed 
At their grave order and their hiunble song, 
At their strange pomp and customs new 

they gazed : 
But when the show they had beholden long, 
Anhideousyell the wicked miscreants rais'd, 
That with vile blasphemies the mountains 

hoar. 
The woods, the waters, and thovallcysroiir." 
Tasso, Ger. Lib. xi. 12. 



extreme left during the night with 
forty thousand men; and when the 
battle was engaged along the whole 
front, to attack the redoubts suddenly 
in flank, and advancing rapidly from 
left to right of the whole Russian posi- 
tion, terminate the war on the field of 
battle. But Napoleon, deeming the 
detachment of so large a poi*tion of his 
force hazardous at such a distance from 
his resources, rejected the advice. He 
resolved to attack by echelon from the 
right, and disposed his masses to act 
accordingly. Marshals Ney and Da- 
voust led the attack, at the head of 
their respective corps. 

81. "While these preparations were 
going on in the French lines, the Rus- 
sians on their part were making every- 
thing ready to oppose to them the 
most vigorous resistance. The village 
of Borodino was occupied by a strong 
detachment of the Imperial Guards, 
and may be considered as an advanced 
post in front of the line. The great 
road from Smolensko to Moscow ran 
perpfendicularly through the centre of 
their position: on its right, Bagawouth 
and Ostermann occupied the plateau 
which bordered the Kolotza; the latter 
next the road, the former on the ex- 
treme right. On the left of Ostermann, 
and on the left also of the road, the 
massy columns of Doctoroff extended 
as far as the great redoubt, with the 
defence of which his left was charged. 
Beyond the redoubt, Raeflskoi lay with 
his right resting on that bulwark, and 
his left on the village of Semenowskoi ; 
while the corps of Borosdin and divi- 
sion of Newerofskoi, on an eminence, 
held the three redans, and stretched 
beyond it to woods occupied by tirail- 
leurs. Still farther, on the extreme 
left^ Touczkofi had taken a position at 
the village of Ulitza, on the old road to 
Smolensko, with his own corps and tho 

t Great disputes have taken place as to the 
forces engaged in this memorable battle; 
but they are now ascertained in an authentic 
manner on both sides : — on that of the Rus- 
sians by the official returns Oi Kutusoflf pub- 
Ushed by Boutourlin ; on that of the French 
fi-om the Imperial muster-roll called on the 
2d September by orders of Napoleon, and 
published by Chambray from the archives of 
the War-Offieo at Paris.— Boutourlin. i. 8:J0; 
and Chambray, ii. 32, 33. 
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militia of Mobcow, which were placed 
under his orders : the Imperial Guard 
was in reserve behind the centre. Ow- 
ing to the contracted space of the 
ground on which both armies stood, 
which was not moi-e than two miles 
from right to left, they were drawn up 
in an uncommonly close formation; so 
close, indeed, as to be almost without 
a parallel, and to render either host 
rather a huge close column than an 
army in t>attle array. All the corps 
were drawn up in two lines, with the 
exception of that of Touczkoff, on 
which, as he stood on the old road, a 
furious attack was anticipated, and 
which was in four. The whole cavalry 
was stationed in a third and fourth 
line in rear of the infantry, with the 
exception of one corps which was on 
the extreme right near the Moskwa; 
while the formidable artillery lined 
the whole front of the position. 

82. On the side of the French, the 
preparations for attack were on a cor- 
i-esponding scale of magnitude. On 
the extreme right, Poniatowski was 
placed on the old road to Smolensko, 
opposite to Touczkoff; next to him 
three divisions of Davoust, still, not- 
virithstanding all their losses, Uiirty 
thousand strong, stood near the re- 
doubt carried on the evening of the 
5th; on his left, Ney's corps was sta- 
tioned, with Junot's directly in his rear, 
between the redoubt and the stream of 
the Kolotza; the heavy cavalry of the 
reserve waa behind the wood on one 
side of the captured redoubt, while 
the whole Imperial Guard, also in re- 
serve, was on the other. Morand's and 
Gerard's divisions of Davoust's corps 
were placed on the left of Ney and 
Junot, under the orders of Eugene; 
whose corps, with the heavy cavalry of 
Grouchy, formed the extreme left of 
the line. Thus the great bulk of the 
French army was concentrated round 
the captured redoubt, within cannon- 
shot of whose batteries eighty thou- 
sand veterans and three hundred guns 
were accumulated ; and it was easy to 
foresee that there the principal efforts 
of Napoleon were to be made. The 
extraordinary depth and closeness of 
the formation of both armies, of itself 



explains the obstinacy of the attack 
and defence in the conflict which en- 
sued, and the unparalleled loss sustain- 
ed on either side, 

83. At six o'clock on the morning of 
the 7th,* a cannon fired from one of 
the batteries of General Sorbier, an- 
nounced the commencement of the 
battle. The French columns advanced 
in echelon, with the right under Da- 
voust in front : their masses moved on 
steadily, without firing, under cover of 
their artillery, notwithstanding an in- 
cessant discharge of all arms from the 
Russian position. Several generals were 
killed as they hurried over the plain, 
or toiled at the foot of the intrench- 
ments: the ground was covered by 
moving masses, which incessantly roll- 
ed forward to the line of flame that 
marked the position of the hostile bat- 
teries. General Campans was severely 
wounded at the head of his division ; 
Rapp, who succeeded him in the com- 
mand, soon shared the same fate ; Des- 
saix also was struck down, who suc- 
ceeded Rapp ; and Davoust himself, in- 
jured by a contusion received by the 
fall of his horse, was for a short time 
disabled. The successive loss of all 
their chiefs for some time threw inde- 
cision into the French attack : but at 
length one of the redans on the left 
was carried. It was immediately re- 
taken, however, by the second line of 
the Russians, which Bagrathion brought 
up to the attack : the combat continued 
with the utmost fury ; and Kutusoff, 
foreseeing that the left wing could not 
long withstand the repeated attacks 
which Napoleon directed against it, 
moved the corps of Bagawouth from 
the right of the army to its support. 
84. While this fierce conflict waa 

* It is a sinpfular coincidence that on that 
day four hundred and thirty-six years, (ou 
7th September 1376), the great battle of 
Koulikoff was fought between Dmitri, the 
Russian Grand Prince, and the Tartars ; iu 
which the former for the first time obtained 
a glorious but, as it proved in the end, fruit- 
less triumph over their merciless oppressors. 
The numbers on each side were nearly the 
same, being one hundred and fifty thousand, 
on both occasions ; and what was stiH more 
singular, after both of these dreadful battles, 
Moscow was taken and burned. — Karamsin, 
V. 78, 83. 
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raging on the right centre under Da- 
voust, Ney, impatient for the fight, was 
still inactive in the centre. He was so 
near the station of Napoleon, that the 
Emperor's aide-de-camp called the mar- 
shal to receive his last orders. At length 
the moment being arrived for him to 
support the left of Davoust, the orders 
to attack the redans in that part of the 
enemy's line were given; the drums 
beat, and Ney's three divisions preci- 
pitated themselves to the charge, pre- 
ceded by seventy pieces of cannon ; 
while Murat prepared to aid them with 
ten thousand of his redoubtable cavalry. 
Soon the heads of the columns arrived 
in the awful tempest of canister and 
grape-shot ; but nothing could restrain 
their impetuosity. Gallantly facing the 
storm, they pushed on till they reach- 
ed the foot of the intrenchments ; and 
then, breaking off to the right and left, 
passed between them, and entered the 
redoubts by the gorge. Upon this, how- 
ever, Bagawouth's corps was instantly 
brought up from the extreme Russian 
right, where it lay unengaged ; and Ba- 
grathion, putting himself at its head, 
not only expelled the enemy from their 
intrenchments, but pursued them for 
some distance into the plain. On the 
extreme right Poniatowski, in the first 
instance, carried Ulitza by a rapid 
charge ; but he was soon after arrested 
by Touczkoff in the woody marshes 
which lay around that village, where 
the nature of the ground would only 
permit tirailleurs to be employed. Eu- 
gene, however, on the left, carried the 
village of Borodino, on the left bank of 
the Kolotza, and immediately crossing 
his divisions over the bridges of that 
stream, prepared to assail the great 
redoubt in the centre of the Russian 
line, where Barclay lay with the flower 
of the Russian infantry. 

85. These contests, however, at this 
period were subordinate : it was in the 
right centre, where Davoust and Ney 
were striving for the heights of Sem- 
enowskoi, that the decisive blows were 
to be struck. These important heights 
soon became the principal object of 
contention : both parties strove, by ac- 
cumulating forces upon that important 
ridge, to gain possession of an emi- 



nence which promised to render them 
masters of the field. After four hours' 
hard fighting, Ney, finding himself over- 
matched by superior forces, anxiously 
demanded succour; and Napoleon, per- 
ceiving that the heights were still in 
the hands of the Russians, made pre- 
parations for a grand attack. The 
Young Guard, and great part of the 
cavalry in reserve, were sent to the sup- 
port of Davoust ; four hundred pieces 
of cannon were brought to bear upon 
the redoubts ; while, under cover of this 
tremendous fire, immense columns of 
infantry and cavalry advanced to the as- 
sault. In vain the fire from the Russian 
batteries swept off whole companies as 
they approached; the survivors closed 
their ranks and advanced with a firm 
step and unbroken front against the 
rampart of death. 

86. Bagrathion, perceiving that the 
French were gradually gaining ground, 
ordered the whole left wing to issue 
from their intrenchments, leaving only 
the reserves to guard the works. The 
shock in the plain was terrible. Eighty 
thousand men, and seven hundred pieces 
of cannon, accumulated in a small space, 
not half a mile broad, strove with 
unparalleled fury for above an hour, 
without any perceptible advantage on 
either side. At length Bagrathion and 
the chief of his staff, St Priest, being 
both severely wounded, and Friant's 
division of Davoust's corps having as- 
sailed their flank, the Russians began 
to give way. General Konownitsyn, 
however, immediately assumed the 
command ; and, with admirable pre- 
sence of mind, drawing back his troops 
with their whole artillery from the dis- 
puted ridge and its intrenchments, es- 
tablished them in a strong position in 
the rear, behind the ravine of Semen- 
owskoi. The conquerors endeavoured 
to pursue their advantage, and the cav- 
alry under Nansouty fell with the ut- 
most fury upon the extreme left of the 
new Russian position ; but all their ef- 
forts were defeated by the devotion of 
the regiments of the Russian Guard, 
who formed square under a tremend- 
ous fire from their abandoned works, 
now lined by French cannon, and for 
the remainder of the day maintained 
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tlieir ground alike against the impetu- 
ous charges of the horse and the fatal 
ravages of the artillery. 

87. Meanwhile an obstinate conflict 
was going on in the centre, where Bar- 
clay, after having lost the village of 
Borodino, still resolutely defended the 
great redoubt. The Viceroy, after hav- 
ing crossed the Kolotza, advanced with 
the utmost intrepidity through the 
broken ground which lay in his front, 
overthrew the division of General Pas- 
kewitch, and, aided by General Bon- 
ami, with his brave brigade, in the 
midst of the fire of eighty pieces of 
cannon, carried that formidable in- 
trenchment. Kutusoff, sensible of the 
necessity of repairing the disaster, in- 
stantly brought forward his best troops, 
and, after an arduous conflict, not only 
retook the redoubt, and made Bouami 
and part of his troops prisoners, but, 
pursuing the broken battalions of the 
assailants, carried confusion and dis- 
may into the French centre. It was 
at first reported at the Russian head- 
quarters that Murat had been taken in 
the redoubt ; and this report, though 
erroneous, diffused for a time extraor- 
dinary encouragement. Napoleon was 
anxiously solicited to support that 
point by the Imperial Guard : but he 
deemed it imprudent to risk that last 
reserve at so great a distance from re- 
inforcements. After much hesitation 
he refused the succour, and Eugene 
was left for two hours to support un- 
aided the terrible fire of the great re- 
doubt, and the repeated charges of the 
Russian cavalry. 

88. The attention of the Emperor, 
however, was soon arrested by a vio- 
lent outcry and confusion on nis left. 
While Bagawouth and Ostermann were 
traversing the field of battle from the 
Russian right to their left, to aid in 
the defence of the heights of Semen- 
owskoi, Platofl*, who had been employ- 
ed with two thousand Cossacks to dis- 
cover a ford in the Kolotza on the Rus- 
sian right, had passed over, and found 
the opposite part of the French line 
nearly defenceless, the troops having 
been all drawn to the French centre 
and right. He immediately despatched 
Prince Hesse -Philipsthal to Kutusoff, 



to represent that a vigorous charge of 
Russian horse in that quarter would 
probably be attended with decisive ef- 
fects. This intelligence arrived just at 
the moment when the news of the 
recaptiire of the great redoubt had 
arrived; and Kutusoff accordingly de- ' 
tached two thousand five hundred cav- 
alry of the Guard under Ouvaroff, to 
cross the Kolotza, and make the attack, 
while he covered the movement by an 
attack on the left flank of Eugene's 
corps. This irruption was attended 
with the most signal success. A bri- 
gade of cavalry under Omano was 
speedily overthrown; soon the Cossacks 
passed Borodino; Delzon's Italian divi- 
sion only avoided destruction by throw- 
ing themselves into squares, where they 
resisted with great steadiness; the Vice- 
roy escaped being made prisoner solely 
by taking refuge within one of the 
squares of infantry ; the baggage and 
artillery drivers fled in confusion; and 
Napoleon himself deemed the attack 
so serious that he hastily galloped to 
the spot, accompanied by the cavalry 
and artillery of the Guard.* Ouvaroff, 
however, imsupported by infantry, re- 
tired across the Kolotza when he found 
himself threatened by large bodies of 
the enemy. But this diversion had an 
important effect, and, by withdrawing 
a portion of the reserve destined for 
the attack of the great redoubt, sen- 
sibly retarded the success of the day. 
89. When the Russian intrenchments, 
however, on the left were carried, Na- 
poleon resolved to make a desperate 
effort to regain his advantages in the 
centre. For this purpose more than 
two hundred pieces of cannon were di- 
rected against the great redoubt ; and 
while the Viceroy reformed his divi- 
sions for the assault, Caulaincourt, in 
command of Montbrun's division of 
cuirassiers, which he had assumed as 
that general had just been struck down 
by a cannon-shot, was directed to pene- 
trate through the Russian line, and, 

• " All suddenly he heard, while on he went, 
How to the city-ward Arm, arm, they cried ; 
The noiae upreared to the firmament 
With dreadf\il howling fill'd the valleys wide: 
This was Clorinda, whom the king forthseut 
To battle, and Argantes by her side." 

Tasso, Qer. Lib. ix. 43^ 
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wheeling round, enter the redoubt by 
its gorge. " You will see me imme- 
diately, dead or alive," wab the answer 
of the brave general : he set off at the 
gallop at the head of his followers, and 
the glittering mass was soon lost in the 
volumes of smoke as he approached the 
intrenehment. The Russians hastened, 
by all possible means, to support the 
point of attack : the corps of Ostermann 
was placed in front, and the noble regi- 
ments of the Guards, Preobazinski and 
Semenowskoi,were stationed as areserve 
in their rear. Caulaincourt, advancing 
with the utmost rapidity, overthrew 
the regiments of Russian horse whom 
Kutusoff had opposed to him, while 
the great redoubt continued to vomit 
forth an incessant fire upon its assail- 
ants. Eugene with his infantry was 
advancing to the attack : the bayonets 
of his troops were already gleaming on 
its slopes, when the columns of the 
cuirassiers were seen ascending through 
the clouds of smoke which enveloped 
the intrenchmeuts. Its sides seemed 
clothed in glittering steel; and the fire 
from its summit, after redoubling in 
fury for a few seconds, suddenly ceased. 
The flames of the volcano were extin- 
guished in blood : and the resplendent 
casques of the French cuirassiers ap- 
peared, when the smoke cleared away, 
above the highest embrasures of the 
intrenehment. 

90. The death of Caulaincourt, who 
met a glorious end at the entrance of 
the redoubt, did not prevent the French 
from establishing themselves in their 
important conquest. The Russian sol- 
diers charged with its defence, refusing 
quarter, had almost all perished in the 
assault: and the interior presented a 
frightful assemblage of dismounted 
cannons, dying men, broken arms, and 
wounded horses. Grouchy, hoping to 
profit by the consternation which its 
capture had occasioned, advanced at the 
head of his cavalry against the corps of 
Ostermann, drawn up on the heights in 
rear ; but they were met by the chas- 
seurs of the Russian Guard, overthrown, 
and driven back with severe loss. En- 
couraged by this success, and perceiv- 
ing that the French on the left of the 
great redoubt kept themselves at a dis- 



tance to avoid the terrible fire of the 
Russian batteries on the heights in the 
rear, Kutusoff resolved to make a for- 
ward movement, in order to reoccupy 
the ground on which his army origi- 
nally stood in the centre at the com- 
mencement of the action. Ostermann's 
corps, with great part of the Guard and 
a lax^e body of cavalry, advanced on 
this perilous mission. Slowly, and in 
admirable order, the Russian masses 
moved forward under the fire of the 
redoubtable batteries which the French 
had established on the heights won, and 
even reached the foot of the intrench- 
meuts, where eighty pieces of cannon 
thundered on their dose ranks with a 
severity of fire unexampled in war. At 
the same time, their cavalry, by several 
gallant charges, even carried some of 
the redoubts, and erected the Russian 
standards on their old strongholds. It 
was all in vain: they were speedily re- 
taken, and the Muscovite battalions, 
unable to advance, unwilling to retire, 
toiled and struggled for nearly two 
hours, at the foot of the fieldworks 
they had lost Wearied at length with 
the fruitless butchery, Kutusoflf drew 
oflf, covered by his immense artillery ; 
and the Russians were again re-estab- 
lished along the whole line on the 
heights immediately in rear of their 
original position. 

91. During this terrible conflict, 
several portions of the French reserve 
had been brought into action ; but 
the Imperial Guard, twenty thousand 
strong, stood motionless, like a dark 
thunder-cloud, in the rear. Platoff's 
Cossacks were still careering round the 
squares on the French left with extra- 
ordinary valour ; but though a regi- 
ment of the Russian Guard dashed 
across the Kolotza and joined them 
without orders, yet they could effect 
no material advantage, when unsup- 
ported by infantry and artillery. The 
infantry masses were so much reduced, 
that not more than a third of their 
numbers stood erect. Meanwhile 
Milaradowitch planted the Russian 
batteries on the heights behind the 
redoubts ; and from this second line 
the fire of artillery was so severe 
and incessant^ that the French, far from 
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advancing to the conquest, were obliged 
to shelter themselves on their knees 
behind the intrenchments they had 
won. Poniatowski alone, desirous of 
emulating the successes of the centre, 
advanced in the evening against the 
corps of Bagawouth, which then occu- 
pied the old road to Smolensko, on the 
left of the Riissian line ; and after an 
obstinate struggle carried the position 
from which his opponents retired to 
the heights occupied by Bagrathion's 
corps at a short distance in the rear. 

92. Thus the Russians at all points, 
at the close of the day, had lost their 
original line of defence. But, though 
driven from their first line, their col- 
umns, with an immense artillery, were 
ranged in unbroken ranks on a second 
position still stronger than the first ; 
while the enemy, exhausted by an en- 
gagementof unparalleled severity, were 
in no condition to commence a second 
battle to complete their successes. The 
cannon continued to fire with all the 
vigour which the artillerymen could 
muster on both sides till night, but no 
further operations of importance were 
attempted : the very guns, discharged 
at length only at intervals by single 
shots, had lost their original thunder, 
and gave forth a hoarse and hollow tone. 
The trumpets no longer gave forth 
their heart-stirring notes for the fight : 
the bayonets moved slowly to the 
charge.* The cavalry, brought up on 
both sides to supply the vacancies of 
the infantry, could hardly sit on their 
horses, and made their attacks only in 
a weary trot. The very sabres were 
blunted by repeated sti-okes ;+ the arms 
* " Courage increased in their adverse part, 

Wrath in their hearts, and vigour in their 
hands : 

Valour,success,strength, hardiness, andart, 

Fail'd in the princes of the western lands; 

• Their swords wei-e blunt, faint was their 
trumpet's blast, 

Thcii' sun was set, or else with clouds o'er- 
cast." Tasso, Qer, Lib., xi. 57. 

t "All sweat and blood appear'd his members 
large. 

His breath was short, his courage wax'd un- 
stable, 

His arm grew weak to bear his mighty targe, 

His hand to rule his heavy sword unable. 

Which bruis'd, not cut, so blunted was the 
blade 

It lost the use for which a aword was made. " 
Tauso, Ger. Lib.^ ix, itT. 



of the men who bore them could scarce 
sustain their weight. At length the 
French, exhausted with fatigue and 
carnage, fell back to the gi'ound they 
had occupied before the battle, while 
the Russians strengthened themselves 
in their new position behind the ravine 
of Semenowskoi, and occupied with 
their advanced posts the whole surface 
on which they had stood before it com- 
menced.J 

93. Such was the terrible battle of 
Borodino, the most murderous and 
obstinately disputed of which history 
has preserved a record. The wars of 
Timour or Attila may have witnessed 
a greater display of physical force, and 
been attended by a more prodigal waste 
of human life ; but in no previous con- 
test were such formidable masses of 
disciplined forces assembled, or so gi- 
gantic an array of the implements of 
destruction exhibited. The amiies of 
the whole Continent were here pitched 
against each other : not, as at Chalons 
or Tours, the fierce squadrons of in- 
vading barbarians against the tumul- 
tuary levies of feudal power; but the 
disciplined forces of civilised ambition 
against the steady firmness of regulat- 
ed patriotism. The wealth of Europe 
was exhausted for the equipment of 
the expedition, its talent concentrated 
in the direction of its force. The whole 
resources of Russia were required to 
oppose it, its utmost energy strained 
in resisting its fury. The dreadful 
loss on both sides demonstrated the 
unparalleled obstinacy of the contest. 
The Russians had to lament the loss 
of one of their bravest and ablest 
generals, Prince Bagrathion, who fell 
nobly as he defended the redoubts on 
the left, and subsequently died of his 
wounds ; and of Generals Kaitaisoff 
and Touczkofi' killed, and thirty generals 
of inferior rank wounded. Fifteen thou- 
sand killed, thirty thousand wounded, 
and two thousand prisoners, presented 
a total loss of nearly fifty thousand 
men. On the French side, besides 

t The author was informed by Sir James 
Wylie, physician to the Emperor Alexaudei-, 
at Paris in 1814, that ho himself bivouacked 
the night after the battle of Borodino in ad- 
ravce of the position occupied by the Russians 
before it commeuoed. 
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Generals Montbrun, Caulaincourt, and 
many others killed, thirty generals 
were wounded ; and the total loss was 
twelve thousand killed, and thirty- 
eight thousand wounded. The trophies 
of victory were equally divided ; the 
Russians took ten pieces of cannon 
from their enemies, who could boast 
of thirteen captured from them. 

94. Napoleon has been severely cen- 
sured by some writers for not bringing 
for ward the Imperial Guard towards the 
close of the action, in order to confirm 
the successes of the Viceroy and Ney. 
Certain it is that» in this battle he was 
far from having exhibited the vigour 
or capacity which he had so frequently 
displayed on former occasions, and 
which had nowhere shone forth with 
brighter lustre than on the field of 
Wagram. His mental powers appear 
to have been in a great degree over- 
whelmed by the corj)oreal fatigue which 
he had recently undergone, and a pain- 
ful malady which had for the time 
debilitated even his constitution of 
iron. A severe attack of rheumatism 
had deprived him of much of his for- 
mer activity; and such was the state 
to which he was in consequence re- 
duced, that at ten o*clock in the morn- 
ing his strength required to be recruit- 
ed by stimulating liquors. "He re- 
mained," says an unexceptionable eye- 
witness. General Mathieu Dumas, 
" during the engagement, on a position 
from whence he beheld the whole field 
of battle, immovable, seated on the 
edge of a ditch, or walking to and fro 
over a small space. It was not till 
half -past six that he mounted on horse- 
back, and rode forward to the field, 
which was then strewed with dead." 
The position thus chosen was so far 
from the theatre of action as to render 
correct observation with the eye im- 
possible, and the communication of or- 
ders frequently tardy. At the most 
critical moments the Emperor evinced 
great irresolution. He appeared struck 
with apathy; and it may truly be said 
that he proved himself inferior, on this 
vital occasion, both to his previous re- 
putation and his present fortunes. 

95. Nothwithstanding all this, how- 
ever, it may reasonably be doubted 



whether, had Napoleon enjoyed in this 
great battle allhis formervigour, sound 
policy would have dictated any other 
course than that which he actually 
pursued. The reasons which he himself 
assigned to General Dumas and Count 
Daru, the very night of the battle, for 
not aiming at more decisive results, 
appear perfectly satisfactory. — "People 
will perhaps be astonished that I have 
not brought forward my reserves to 
obtain greater success ; but I felt the 
necessity of preserving them, to strike 
a decisive blow in the great battle which 
the enemy vnll probably give to us in 
the plains in front of Moscow. The 
success of the action in which we have 
been engaged was secured ; but it was 
my duty to think of the general result 
of the campaign, and it was for that 
that I spared my reserves." Eight 
years afterwards he repeated the same 
opinion at St Helena. In truth, had 
the guard been seriously injured at 
Borodino, it is doubtful if any part of 
the army, of which it was the heart, 
and of which, through every difficulty, 
it sustained the courage, would have 
repassed the Niemen. It is one thing 
to hazard a reserve in a situation where 
the loss it may sustain can easily be re- 
paired ; it is another, and a very differ- 
ent thing, to risk its existence in the 
centre of an enemy's country, at a dis- 
tance from reinforcements, when its 
ruin may endanger the whole army. The 
fatalresultto the French of thebattleof 
Waterloo, demonstrates the extreme 
peril of engaging the reserves before 
the strength of the enemy's force has 
been finally broken ; and the risk of a 
rout at Borodino was incomparably 
greater than on the French frontier. 

96. Though driven from their first 
line, the Russians still presented an 
undaunted front to the field of battle : 
they were masters of a strong position, 
defended by above six hundred pieces 
of cannon ; and, nothvdthstanding their 
losses, seventy thousand men were still 
under arms. The recent advantages 
had been too dearly purchaaed to admit 
the hope of decisive success ; and, if 
the action was renewed on the follow- 
ing day, no other force remained either 
to insure victory or avert disaster. In 
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truthy the battle of Borodino affords 
one example of a fact which was abun- 
dantly demonstrated during the re- 
mainder of the war, that when troops 
are naturally brave, and their courage 
has been improved by discipline, the 
superiority of generalship in actual 
battle loses much of its importance. If 
large bodies of armed men lay down 
their arms the moment they are turn- 
ed or cut off from their comrades, a 
skilful and vigorous attack is almost 
certain of success ; but if they resist 
to the uttermost, and turn fiercely on 
their assailants, the peril is nearly as 
great to the assailing as the defending 
force. The attacks in column of Napo- 
leon were frequently crowned with the 
most signal success against the Aus- 
trians and Prussians ; but they seldom 
prevailed against the steady valour of 
the Russians, and never against the 
murderous fire of the English infantry. 
97. The French army, sensible of the 
magnitude of their loss, passed a mel- 
ancholy night after the battle. The 
marshals were divided as to the pru- 
dence of a farther advance. The heroic 
Ney himself strenuously recommended 
a retreat. Such was the enormous ac- 
cumulation of the wounded, that they 
far exceeded all the resources of the 
French surgeons, and they lay for days 
together neglected on the field. The 
little bread which remained was soon 
exhausted, and the wounded were com- 
pelled to live on horse-flesh. Even 
straw was wanting in the convent of Ko* 
lotskoi and the neighbouring villages, 
which were converted into temporary 
hospitals, and the miserable wi'etches 
lay on the floor without either bedding 
or covering. During the night the Cos- 
sacks made an irruption into the lines, 
and the Imperial Guard were obliged 
to stand to their arms : a humiliating 
circumstance after what was held out 
as a decisive victory.* On the follow- 
ing day the Emperor visited the field ; 
but the soldiers were too much de- 
pressed to receive him with their wont- 
ed enthusiasm. Grouped in small bo- 
dies round their eagles, stained with 

* *' A sufficiently annoying incident,** says 
Segur, "for the evening of a victory.'*— Sa- 
OUK, i. 421. 



blood, and scorched with powder, their 
shouts of triumph were feebly heard 
amidst the cries of the wounded. The 
field of battle, over its whole extent, 
was strewed with dead bodies, broken 
guns, casques, cuirasses, and helmets, 
among which the wounded raised their 
heads to implore relief. Bleeding horses, 
maddened by pain, were occasionally 
seen moving in this scene of woe. A 
hoarse dull sound, like the roar of a 
distant cataract, alone was heard over 
the dismal expanse, from the groans of 
the wounded or their cries for water. 
Great numbers of these had crept into 
the ravines, to seek shelter from the 
storm of shot, or the severity of the 
tempest which succeeded it; their last 
breath uttered the names of their coun- 
try, their mother, or their oflfepring.t 

98. The Russians retired, the dayc^er 
the battle, on the great road to Moscow. 
The magnitude of their loss rendered 
it too hazardous to risk the remainder 
of the army in a general action with 
the French, who had been considerably 
reinforced since the battle. They re- 
treated only four miles, and in such or- 
der that no pursuit was attempted. No 
signs of confusion appeared on their 
track; neither chariots, cannon, nor 
prisoners, attested the retreat of a 
broken army. A severe engagement 
in front of Mojaisk with the rear-guard 
terminated, without any decisive ad- 
vantage, in the loss of two thousand 
men to each side, and sufficiently 
taught the French that neither the 
courage nor discipline of their oppo- 
nents had suffered any abatement. The 
good countenance preserved by this 
gallant rear-guard on this occafiion was 
of essential service to the Russian army; 
it enabled Kutusoff to retain Mojaisk 
till not only his whole artillery and 

t *' Beside his lord slain lay the noble steed ; 

There friend with friend lay kill'd, like lovers 
true; 

There foe with foe, the live under the dead. 

The victor under him whom late he slew. 

A hoarse unperfect sound did each where 
spread. 

Whence neither silence, nor plain outcincs 
flew; 

There fiiry roars, ire threats, and woe com- 
plains, 

One weeps, another cries, he siprhs for pains.** 
Tasso, (Ter. Lib.t xx. 51. 
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chariots, but almost all the wounded 
were removed, before the town was 
evacuated on the following morning at 
ten o'clock. With such skill was the 
subsequent retreat conducted, that 
when the French arrived at the sepa- 
ration of the roads of Moscow and Ea- 
louga, they were for some time uncer- 
tain, as at Witepsk, which of the two 
the retreating army had followed. 

99. No further engagement of conse- 
quence took place. Napoleon, on the 
same day on which it was abandoned 
by the Russians, entered Mojaisk, and 
established his headquarters in that 
town, while his Guard bivouacked 
round it, and the other corps of the 
army slowly followed the enemy to- 
wards the capital The retreat was 
conducted in so leisurely a manner, 
and the pursuit was so slack, that the 
army was considerably re-established 
in its equipments and organisation af- 
ter the desperate shock it had received, 
before it approached Moscow ; and on 
the 13th a position was taken up half 
a league in advance of that city, where 
fieldworks had been commenced. 
Though Kutusoff at this period num- 
bered only fifty thousand regular sol- 
diers, with twenty thousand militia 
and Cossacks, round his banners, yet 
they were animated with the best spi- 
rit, and unanimous in the desire to fight 
another battle for the defence of the 
capital. A council of war was held to 
deliberate on the question whether 
they should adopt this bold resolution. 
Some were of opinion that the position 
they occupied waa not tenable, and that 
they should retire to a central point 
between the northern and southern 
provinces ; Benningsen and Doctoroflf 
were clear for fighting where they stood, 
as they maintained the army still mus- 
tered ninety thousand men, and the loss 
of Moscow y^ould spread consternation 
through the empire. 

100. Kutusoff and Barclay supported 
the proposal for a retreat, assigning as 
a reason that it was indispensable to 
preserve the army entire, and draw 
near to the expected reinforcements ; 
and that the abandonment of the me- 
tropolis " would lead the enemy into a 
snarCf where his destruction would he 



inevitable" " Nothwithstanding,** said 
Kutusoff, " the valour which my army 
displayed at Borodino, I was obliged, 
as you know, to yield to numbers, and 
commence my retreat. Since that 
time the enemy has received numerous 
reinforcements, and at present I have 
fewer chances of success than I had 
then ; our dangers are increased by the 
proximity of Moscow, where I should 
lose half my array if it waa necessary 
after a reverse to traverse the capital. 
On the other hand, if we retire with- 
out combating, we must abandon it : a 
cruel sacrifice, it is true, but not one 
which draws after it the destruction of 
the empire. On the contrary, the ene- 
my, far removed from his resources, 
possessing as his only communication 
the road from Smolensko to Moscow ; 
on the eve of experiencing reverses on 
the Dwina, by the arrival of the armies 
of Moldavia and Finland, will find him- 
self in the most critical situation. The 
army is in a bad position, and is inferior 
in numbers to the enemy; such were the 
losses which it sustained at Borodino, 
that entire brigades are now comman ded 
by field-officers, and regiments by cap- 
tains ; hence the same precision in its 
movements is not perhaps to be expect- 
ed as heretofore. Everything, therefore, 
conspires to prove that we should be 
beat if we fought a battle. The safety 
of the country depends on the preser- 
vation of the army : a victory would 
not rid us of the enemy, while a disas- 
ter so near Moscow would occasion its 
entire destruction." These words de- 
termined the assembly, and orders 
were immediately given for the troops 
to retire in the direction of Kolomna. 
On the morning of the 14th, the army 
continued its retreat, and in silent grief 
defiled through the streets of the sacred 
city. 

101. Notwithstanding these plau- 
sible, and indeed invincible reasons for 
a retreat, according to the information 
which the Russian generals possessed, 
nothing is more certain than that, if they 
had been aware of the real state of the 
French army, they would have stood 
firm, and that Napoleon, if he had haz- 
arded a battle, would have been defeat- 
ed, or driven, if he had declined it, to a 
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diRastrouB retreat. Unknown to them, 
the French Emperor had advanced so 
mconsiderately, and with so little pre- 
vious preparation, from Smolensko, that 
he was literally destitute of the means 
of fighting another battle. The bold 
front assumed by Murat and the ad- 
vanced guard alone concealed the real 
weakness of the grand army, and above 
all its scanty supply of ammunition. 
All his care for the supply of the army 
had been confined to providing for his 
base at Smolensko ; from that point 
he had plunged into the heart of Rus- 
sia, with no magazines and little pro- 
visions, except what the soldiers could 
collect on their line of march, already 
wasted by the systematic devastation 
of the retreating enemy. At Wiazma, 
little more than a third of the way, 
the want of everything had begun to 
be experienced : and from that time, 
as they advanced onwards towards 
Moscow, the necessities of the troops 
had gone on continually increasing. 
The houses, to the distance of several 
miles on both sides of the great road, 
were invariably burned, either by ac- 
cident or design, when the leading col- 
umns passed through ; and those which 
followed found the country a perfect 
desert. In the ruins of the dwellings, 
men, horses, and baggage-waggons were 
indiscriminately huddled together after 
the manner of barbarians. The am- 
munition of the army was adequate 
only for a single battle ; and that of 
Borodino, where ninety -one thousand 
cannon-shot had been discharged, had 
reduced the reserve stores so low, that 
there did not remain enough for a se- 
cond general engagement. 

102. A large convoy, it is true, had, 
on the 7th September, passed Smolen- 
sko ; but it could not reach the army for 
a fortnight to come : and it was utterly 
impracticable for the troops to main- 
tain themselves in front of Mojaisk 
till that supply arrived. The little 
bread and flour which the soldiers 
brought with them from Smolensko 
had been long ago exhausted ; the mills 
were all destroyed, and the grain re> 
moved : the soldiers subsisted on no- 
thing but horse-flesh, and the few po- 
tatoes or vegetables which they could 



discover in the earth. Medicines for 
the sick, bandages and beds for the 
wounded, were nowhere to be found. 
So universal was the distress, that 
General Mathieu Dumas, who held the 
high situation of adjutant-general to 
the army, has declared that he regard- 
ed the burning of Moscow as an advan- 
tage, from the belief that it must force 
the Emperor to an immediate retreat. 
Had the Russians been aware of these 
disastrous circumstances, they would 
doubtless have held firm at Moscow, 
and Napoleon would have been driven 
to retire, even in sight of the prize 
which he so eagerly coveted. But 
they could not conceive that so experi- 
enced a commander would have pre- 
cipitated himself three hundred miles 
into an enemy's country, without ma- 
gazines or provisions, and with ammu- 
nition only for a single battle. There- 
fore they abandoned the capital ; and 
to this ignorance of the real state of the 
French army, and consequent resolution 
to give up their metropolis, the total 
overthrow of Napoleon which ensued, 
is beyond all question to be ascribed. 

103. Nothing could exceed the con- 
sternation of the inhabitants of Moscow 
at finding themselves thus abandoned 
by their defenders. They had pre- 
viously been led to believe, from the 
reports published by the Russian gov- 
ernment, that the French had been 
defeated at Borodino, or at all events 
that their entry into Moscow was out of 
the question. No preparations, there- 
fore, for leaving the city had been 
made by the inhabitants, though ar- 
rangements to that efiect had been 
.commenced by the governor. Count 
RoSTOFCHiN, whose name has acquired 
an immortal celebrity from the aw- 
ful catastrophe which soon followed. 
Speedily, however, the inhabitants left 
the city: in that extremity they revert- 
ed at once to the nomadic life of their 
ancestora. In a few days, nearly three 
hundred thousand had departed. The 
troops entered the gates with dejected 
looks, shedding tears of despair ; the 
streets, almost deserted by their inhabi- 
tants, mournfully re-echoed the sound 
of their tread ; it seemed as if Russia 
was attending the obsequies of her 
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metropolis. NothwithBtanding the 
confusion of the people, however, the 
march of the soldiers was conducted in 
admirable order; and the army, aban- 
doning the cradle of the empire, pre- 
pared in silence to avenge its fall. 

104. At eleven o'clock on the 14th, 
the advanced guard of the French 
army, from an eminence on the road, 
descried the long-wished-for minarets 
of Moscow. The domes of above two 
hundred churches, and the massy sum* 
mits of a thousand palaces, glittered in 
the rays of the sun : the form of the 
cupolas gave an Oriental character to 
the scene; but, high above all, the 
cross indicated the ascendancy of the 
European faith. The scene which pre- 
sented itself to the eye resembled ra- 
ther a province adorned with palaces, 
domes, woods, and buildings, than a 
single city. A boundless accumulation 
of houses, churches, public edifices, 
rivers, parks, and gardens, stretched 
out over swelling eminences and gentle 
vales as far as the eye could reach. 
The mixture of architectural decora- 
tion and pillared scenery, with the 
bright green of foliage, was peculiarly 
fascinating to European eyes. Every- 
thing announced its Oriental charac- 
ter, but yet without losing the features 
of the West. Asia and Europe meet 
in that extraordinary city. It re- 
sembles Rome, not in the character of 
its edifices or architecture, but in the 
strange variety of styles which are to 
be met with, and which at once be- 
speak the Queen of half the globe. 
Many of its palaces are of wood, col- 
oured green, yellow, or rose, and with 
the exterior ornamented with sculp- 
ture in the Moorish or Arabesque style. 
Nowhere does luxury and magnificence 
appear in a more imposing form, and 
nowhere are they placed close beside 
poverty in a more humiliating aspect. 
The Kremlin, the ancient palace of 
the Czars of Muscovy, where they de- 
fended themselves alternately against 
the Poles and Tartars, is surrounded 
by a high loopholed wall, flanked by 
towers, which resemble rather the min- 
arets of a Turkish mosque than the 
summits of a European fortress. But, 
how Oriental soever the character of 



the scene may be, the number and mag- 
nificence of the domes and churches, 
with their gilded cupolas and splen- 
did crosses, tell the beholder at every 
step that he is in the midst of the rule 
of the Christian faith.* 

105. Struck by the magnificence of 
the spectacle, the Idading squadrons 
halted, and exclaimed, ^'Moscow 1 Moh- 
cow I " and the cry, repeated from rank 
to rank, at length reached the Em- 
peror's Guard. The soldiers, breaking 
their array, rushed tumultuously for- 
ward ; and Napoleon, hastening in the 
midst of them, gazed impatiently on 
the splendid scene. His first words 
were, "Behold at last that famous 
city 1 " the next, *' It was full time ! " 
Intoxicated with joy, the army de- 
scended from the heights. The fa- 
tigues and dangers of the campaign 
were forgotten in the triumph of the 
moment; and eternal glory was antici- 
pated in the conquest which they were 
about to complete. Murat, at the head 
of the cavalry, speedily advanced to 
the gates, and concluded a truce with 
Milaradowitch for the evacuation of 
the capital. But the entry of the 
French troops speedily dispelled the 
illusions in which the army had in- 
dulged. Moscow was found to be de- 
serted. Its long streets and splendid 
palaces resounded only with the clang 
of the hoofs of the invaders' horses. 
Not a sound was to be heard in its 
vast circumference: the dwellings of 
three hundred thousand persons seem- 
ed as silent as the wilderness. Napo- 
leon in vain waited till evening for a 
deputation from the magistrates or the 
chief nobility. Not a human being 
came forward to deprecate his hostility; 
and the mournful truth could at length 
be no longer concealed, that Moscow, 
as if struck by enchantment, was be- 
reft of its inhabitants. Wearied of 
fruitless delay, the Emperor at length 
advanced to the city, and entered the 

* The most graphic description of tlie in- 
terior of Moscow in the English language, is 
from the pen of the Marchioness of London- 
derry, the brilliancy of which induces a feel- 
ing of regret that the noble authoress should 
not have recorded her observations in a more 
durable form than in the pages of an ephe- 
meral periodical. 
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ancient palace of the Czars amidst no 
other concourse than that of his own 
soldiers. 

106. The Russians, however, in aban- 
doning their capital, had resolved upon 
a sacrifice greater than the patriotism 
of the world had yet exhibited. The 
governor, Count Rostopchin, had al- 
ready set the example of devotion by 
preparing the means of destruction for 
his country palace, which he had set 
fire to by applying the torch with his 
own hands to his nuptial bed ; and to 
the gates of the palace he had affixed 
a writing with the following inscrip- 
tion : — " During eight years I have em- 
bellished this countiy house, and lived 
happily in it, in the bosom of my fam- 
ily. The inhabitants of this estate, to 
the number of seven thousand, quit it 
at your approach, in order that it may 
not be sullied by your presence. French- 
men 1 at Moscow I have abandoned to 
you my two houses, with their furni- 
ture, worth half a million of rubles; 
here you will find nothing but ashes."* 
The nobles, in a public assembly, de- 
termined to imitate the example of the 
Numantians, and destroy the city they 
could no longer defend. The authori- 
ties, when they retired, carried with 
them the fire-engines, and everything 
capable of arresting a conflagration; 
and combustibles were disposed in the 
principal edifices to favour the progress 
of the flames. The persons intrusted 
with the duty of setting fire to the 
city, only awaited the retreat of their 
countrymen to commence the work of 
destruction. Rostopchin was the au- 
thor of this sublime effort of patriotio 
devotion; but it mvolved a responsi- 
bility greater than either government 
or any individual could support, and 
he was afterwards disgraced for the 
heroic deed. 

107. The sight of the grotesque 
towers and venerable walls of the 
Kremlin first revived the Emperor's im- 
agination, and rekindled those dreams 
of Oriental conquest, which from his 
earliest years had floated in his mind. 
His followers, dispersed over the vast 

* The author received this anecdote in 1814 
from the lips of Count Rostopchin's son. at 
Paris.— See akcCHAMBRAY.ii. 271. PiicesJutt. 



extent of the city, gazed with astonish- 
ment on the sumptuous palaces of the 
nobles and the gilded domes of the 
churches. The mixture of architec- 
tural decoration and shady foliage, of 
Gothic magnificence and Eastern lux- 
ury, excited the admiration of the 
French soldiers, more susceptible than 
any other people of impressions of that 
description. Evening came on; with 
increasing wonder the French troops 
traversed the central parts of the me- 
tropolis, recently so crowded with pas- 
sengers; but not a living creature was 
to be seen to explain the universal de- 
solation. It seemed like a city of the 
dead. Night approached; an uncloud- 
ed moon illuminated those beautiful 
palaces — those vast hotels — those de- 
serted streets: all was still — the si- 
lence of the tomb. The officers broke 
open the doors of some of the principal 
mansions in search of sleeping quarters. 
They found everything in perfect or- 
der ; the bedrooms were fully furnished 
as if guests were expected ; the draw- 
ing-rooms bore the marks of having 
been recently inhabited ; even the 
work of the ladies was on the tables, 
the keys in the wardrobes; but not an 
inmate was to be seen. By degrees a 
few of the lowest class of slaves emerg- 
ed, pale and trembling, from the cellars, 
showed the way to the sleeping apart- 
ments, and laid open eveiyliiing which 
these sumptuous mansions contained ; 
but the only account they could give 
was that the whole inhabitants had 
fied, and that they alone were left in 
the deserted city. 

108. But the terrible catastrophe 
soon commenced. On the night of the 
13th a fire broke out in the Bourse, be- 
hind the Bazaar, which soon consumed 
that noble edifice, and spread to a con- 
siderable part of the crowded streets 
in the vicinity. This, however, was 
but the prelude to inore extended cala- 
mities. At midnight on the 15th a 
bright light was seen to illuminate the 
northern and western parts of the city ; 
and the sentinels on watch at the 
Kremlin soon discerned the splendid 
edifices in that quarter to be in fiames. 
The wind changed repeatedly during 
the night; but, to whatever quarter it 
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veered, the conflagration extended it- 
self : fresh fires were every instant seen 
breaking out in all directions ; and 
Moscow soon exhibited the spectacle 
of a sea of flame agitated by the wind. 
The soldiers, drowned in sleep, or over- 
come by intoxication, were incapable 
of arresting its progress ; and the burn- 
ing fragments, floating through the hot 
air, began to fall on the roofs and courts 
of the Kremlin. The fury of an au- 
tumnal tempest added to the horrors 
of the scene : it seemed as if the wrath 
of Heaven had combined with the ven- 
geance of man to consume the invad- 
ers in the city they had conquered. 

109. But it was chiefly during the 
night of the 18th and 19th that the 
conflagration attained its greatest vio- 
lence. At that time the whole city was 
wrapped in flames; and volumes of fire 
of various colours ascended to the hea- 
vens in many places, diffusing a prodi- 
gious light on all sides, and attended 
by an intolerable heat. These balloons 
of flame were accompanied in their as- 
cent by a frightful hissing noise and 
loud explosions, the effect of the vast 
stores of oil, tar, resin, spirits, and other 
combustible materials, with which the 
greater part of the shops were filled. 
lArge pieces of painted canvass, unroll- 
ed from the outside of the buildings 
by the violence of the heat, floated on 
fire in the atmosphere, and sent down 
on all sides a flaming shower, which 
spread the conflagration in quarters 
even the most removed from those 
where it originally commenced. The 
wind, naturally high, was raised, by 
the sudden rarefaction of the air pro- 
duced by the heat, to a perfect hur- 
ricane. The howliiig of the tempest 
drowned even the roar of the confla- 
gration ; the whole heavens were filled 
with the whirl of the volumes of smoke 
and flame, which rose on all sides, and 
made midnight as bright as day ;* while 
even the bravest hearts, subdued by 
the sublimity of the scene, and the 
feeling of human impotence in the 

* " At the distance of three quarters of a 
league from Moscow, I could, at midaight, 
read the despatches which the mOijor-general 
of the array iiddresscd to mc."— Dumas, Sou- 
venin, iii. 450. 



midst of such elemental sffile, sank 
and trembled in silence. 

110. The return of day did not di- 
minish the terrors of the conflagration. 
An immense crowd of hitherto unseen 
people, who had taken refuge in the 
cellars or vaults of the buildings, issued 
forth as the flames reached their dwell- 
ings: the streets were speedily filled 
with multitudes flying in every direc- 
tion with the most precious articles of 
their furniture ; while the French ar- 
my, whose discipline this fatal event 
had entirely dissolved, assembled in 
drunken crowds, and loaded themselves 
with the spoils of the city. Never in 
modern times had such a scene been 
witnessed. The men were loaded with 
packages, charged with their most pre- 
cious effects, which often took fire as 
they were carried along, and which they 
were obliged to throw down to save 
themselves. The women had often two 
or three children on their backs, and 
as many led by the hand, which, with 
trembling steps and piteous cries,sought 
their devious way through the laby- 
rinth of flame. Many old men, unable 
to walk, were drawn on hurdles or 
wheelbarrows by their children and 
grandchildren, while their burnt beards 
and smoking garments showed with 
what difficulty they had been rescued 
from the flames. Often the French 
soldiers, tormented by hunger and 
thirst, and loosened from all discipline 
by the horrors which surrounded them, 
not contented with the booty in the 
streets, rushed headlong into the burn- 
ing edifices, to ransack their cellars for . 
the stores of wine and spirits which 
they contained, and beneath the ruins 
great numbers perished miserably, the 
victims of intemperance and the sur- 
rounding fire. Meanwhile the flames, 
fanned by the tempestuous gale, ad- 
vanced with frightful rapidity, devour- 
ing alike in their course the palaces of 
the great, the temples of religion, and 
the cottages of the poor. For thirty- 
six hours the conflagration continued 
at its heights and during that time 
above nine-tenths of the city was dt?- 
stroyed. The remainder, abandoned 
to pillage and deserted by its inhabi- 
tants, offered no resources for the army. 
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Moscow had been conquered ; but the 
-victors had gained only a heap of 
ruins* 

111. The Emperor long clung to the 
Kremlin, in the hope that the cessa- 
tion of the fire would enable him to 
retain his conquest. But at length, 
on the 16th, the conflagration had 
spread in every direction : the horizon 
seemed a vast ocean of flame, and the 
cry arose that the Kremlin itself was 
on fire. He gave vent to his rage by 
commanding the massacre of the un- 
fortunate men who had been intrusted 
with the duty of commencing the con- 
flagration, and, yielding to the solici- 
tations of his followers, abandoned the 
Kremlin. The wind and the rush of 
the flames was so violent, that Berthier 
was almost swept away by their fury; 
but the Emperor and his followera 
arrived in safety before night at the 
country palace of Petrowsky. General 
Mathieu Dumas and Count Dam, who 
were among the last that left the 
Kremlin, could scarcely bear the in- 
tense heat as they rode along the quay 
to follow the Emperor; and, on leav- 
ing it, their horses were with difficulty 
brought to pass between two burning 
houses at the entrance of the street, 
which formed the sole issue that re- 
mained to them. Arrived at length 
at Petrowsky, they had leisure to con- 
template the awful spectacle which 
was presented by the conflagration. 
Early on the following morning. Napo- 
leon cost a melancholy look to the 
burning city, which now filled half the 
heavens with its flames, and exclaimed, 

• It is a most extraordinary fact, that, more 
than four hundred years before, Moscow had 
undergone a similar destruction by fire fi-om 
the ruthless hands of the victorious Tartars 
— "What words," says the Russian historian, 
" can adequately paint the deplorable state 
to which Moscow was then reduced ? That 
populous capital, resplendent with riches and 
numbers, was annihilated in a single day ; 
there remain only smoking ruius ; piles cov- 
ered with ashes and drenched with blood : 
you see nothing but corpses and churches 
sacked or half devoured by the flames. The 
awful silence of death is interrupted only by 
the pitiable lamentations of wretches covered 
with wounds, a prey to all the agonies of pro- 
longed torture.' —Singular destiny of a capi- 
tal to have been twice the victim of such a 
catastrophe !— Karamsin, HUtoire de Russie, 
V. 101. 



after a long silence — " This sad event 
is the presage of a long train of dis- 
asters!" ' 

112. Imagination cannot conceive 
the horrors into which the remnant 
of the people, who could not abandon 
their homes, were plunged by this un- 
paralleled sacrifice. Bereft of every- 
thing, they wandered amidst the ruins, 
eagerly searching for a parent or an 
infant amidst the smoking heaps; and 
from the scene of devastation, the 
wrecks of former magnificence were 
ransacked alike by the licentious sol- 
diery and the suffering multitude. 
The city, abandoned to pillage, was 
speedily filled with marauders; and, 
in addition to the whole French army, 
numbers flocked in from the country 
to share in the general license. Furni- 
ture of the most precious description, 
splendid jewellery, Indian and Turkish 
stuffs, stores of wine and brandy, gold 
and silver plate, rich furs, gorgeous 
trappings of silk and satin, were spread 
about in promiscuous confusion, and 
became the prey of the least intoxi- 
cated among the multitude. A fright- 
ful tumult succeeded to the stillness 
which had reigned in the city when 
the troops first entered it. The cries 
of the pillaged inhabitants, the coarse 
imprecations of the soldiers, were min- 
gled with the lamentations of those 
who had lost their parents, their chil- 
dren, their all, in the confiagration. 
Pillage became universal in those days 
of unrestrained license : the same place 
often beheld the general's uniform and 
the soldier's humble garments in search 
of plunder. The ground, in the parts 
which had been consumed, was covered 
with a motley group of soldiers, pea- 
sants, and marauders of all countries 
and aspects, who sought in the smok- 
ing ruins the remains of the precious 
articles which they formerly contained. 
The church of St Michael, which cover- 
ed the tombs of the Emperors of Russia, 
did not escape their sacrilegious vio- 
lence ; but no treasures were found to 
reward the cupidity of the depreda- 
tors. The shouts of the marauders 
were interrupted by the shrieks of the 
victims of miltary license, and occa- 
sionally drowned in the roar of the 
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conflagratioo ; \vhile not the least ex- 1 
traorcSnaiy part of the clamour aix>se 
from the nowliDg of the dogs, which, 
beiug chained to the gates of the pal- 
aces, were consumed in the flames with 
which they were surrounded. 

113. While these terrible scenes 
were passing in the metropolis, the 
Russian army retired on the road to 
Kolomna, and after falling back two 
marches in that direction, wheeled to 
the right, and by a semicircular march 
regained the route to Ealouga, in the 
neighbourhood of the Smolensko road. 
By this masterly movement, Eutusoff 
at once drew near to his reinforce- 
ments, covered the richest provinces 
of the empire, secured the supplies of 
the army, and threatened the commu- 
nications of the enemy. The city of 
Kalouga, stored with ample magazines, 
served as the base of the future opera- 
tions of the army. The camp at Taru- 
tino, where he took post, was speedily 
filled with provisions ; and the multi- 
tude of recruits who daily arrived from 
the southern provinces restored the 
spirits of the soldiers. Placed on the 
old central route between Moscow and 
Esdouga, this xx>Bition enabled the 
Russians to defend all the avenues to 
that important city, and also to Toula; 
and, at the same time, to reap the 
benefit of all the supplies which these 
provinces, by far the richest in grain 
in the whole empire, afTorded. The 
event soon showed of what conse- 
quence the admirable selection of this 
station was to the future success of 
the campaign. 

114. In making this march, the 
troops were filled with the most melan- 
dioly feelings. The fugitives from the 



metropolis had already spread the in- 
telligence of the fire; and the lurid 
light which filled one half of the hea- 
vens attested too plainly the truth 
of their tale. The roar of the flames 
and the fury of the tempest, occasioned 
by the extraordinary heat of so large 
a portion of the atmosphere, was heard 
even at so great a distance; and as the 
troops marched at night, their steps 
were guided by the glare of the con- 
flagration. Only one feeling pervad- 
ed every breast, that of profound and 
ineffaceable indignation; one only pas- 
sion animated every bosom, that of 
stem and collected vengeance. The 
burning of the holy city had effaced 
all lighter feelings, and impressed a 
religious solemnity on that memorable 
march. Words there were none spoken 
in the vast array ; the hearts of all were 
too big for utterance ; the tread of tlie 
men alone was heard from the ranks ; 
but the silent tears which trickled 
down the cheek, and the glance of fire 
which was turned towards the heavens, 
bespoke the deep determination that 
was felt. Silent and mournful they con- 
tinued their way, interrupted only by 
the burning fragments which occasion- 
ally fell among their ranks, and for a 
moment illuminated the stem visages 
of the soldiers. They left behind them 
their palaces and their temples ; monu- 
ments of art and miracles of luxury ; 
the remains of ages which had passed 
away, and of those which were yet un- 
finished ; the tombs of their ancestors 
and the cradles of their descendants. 
Nothing remained of Moscow but the 
remembrance of the city and the reso- 
lution to avenge it.* 
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BBTBEAT FROM MOSCOW. 



1. Thb stream of lastiDg conquest 
in every age has flowed from the north 
to the south. The superiority of arms, 
or the power of knowledge, have some- 
times given the civilisation of refined, 
a temporary advantage over the cour- 
age of barbarous states; but all the 
great settlements of mankind have 
come from the northern regions. The 
fanaticism of Arabia, the legions of 
Rome, for a time subdued the fairest 
regions of the globe ; but the dynas- 
ties they established did not attain 
lasting endurance. The empire of the 
Caliphs hardly survived the immediate 
descendants of Omar; the crescent of 
Mahomet wavered till it was steadied 
by the conquests of Turkestan; the 
discipline of Rome more easily con- 
quered the whole of Asia than it did a 
few semi-barbarous tribes in the north 
of Germany : and all the courage of the 
legions could not subdue the nations 
beyond the frontier of the Danube, or 
prevent the provinces of their domin- 
ion from at length becoming the prey 
of an uncivilised but indomitable 
northern enemy. 

2. It is by the continued operation 
of this military superiority of the 
north over the south, that the piurity 
of the moral atmosphere is preserved, 
and the progress of wealth rendered 
consistent with the preservation of vir- 
tue and energy of mankind. The south 
is the seat of the riches which corrupt, 
but the north is the abode of the 
enei'gy which regenerates mankind. 
Civilisation, it is true, induces opu- 
lence, and opulence gives birth to cor 
ruption : but courage as certainly ac- 
companiesfpoverty, and valom* in the 
end insures conquest. The accumu- 
lated wealth and decaying hardihood 



of civilisation, at once provoke hostili- 
ties and disarm resistance; while the 
augmented numbers of turbulent bar- 
barism both require expansion and 
compel obedience. The stream of con- 
quest overwhelms for a time the monu- 
ments of civilisation, and buries the 
labours of useful industry; but the 
victors insensibly acquire knowledge 
from the vanquished, and yield to the 
superiority of more advanced civilisa- 
tion; whUe the conquered provinces 
are regenerated by the infusion of bar- 
barian valour, and regain, amidst the 
hardships of life, the virtue they had 
lost by its refinements. Ages elapse 
during the mighty change, and genera- 
tions seem doomed to misfortunes dur- 
ing the winter of existence; but the 
laws of nature are incessantly operat- 
ing, and preparing in silence the sj>ring 
of the world. 

8. The era of Napoleon was not des- 
tined to form an exception to this 
general tendency. The enthusiasm 
which the French Revolution had oc- 
casioned, the talent it had developed, 
the military abilities of its chief, had 
rolled the tide of conquest backward 
to its source, and pushed far beyond 
the utmost limits of the Roman em- 
pire the dominion of southern civilisa- 
tion. But the concurrence of these 
extraordinary events could not per- 
manently alter the destinies of man- 
kind. The flames of Moscow were the 
funeral pile of the French empire ; 
from its ashes arose a spirit which 
could never be subdued. From that 
period commenced a succession of dis- 
asters which brought back the tide of 
conquest to the shores of the Rhine, 
and re-established the wonted ascen- 
dancy of the northern over the south- 
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ern regions. But the second invasion 
of the northern nations was not stain- 
ed by the barbarities which marked 
the first; the irruption of Alexander 
was yery dififerent from that of Attila. 
Other conquerora have preceded him 
in the path of military glory; other 
nations have bowed beneath the yoke 
of foreign dominion; and. other ages 
have seen the energies of mankind 
wither before the march of victorious 
power. It has been reserved to our 
age alone to witness, it has been the 
high prerogative of Russia alone to 
exhibit, a more animating spectacle. 
To show us power applied only to the 
purposes of beneficence, victory made 
the means of moral renovation, con- 
quest become the instrument of poli- 
tical resurrection. After resisting the 
mightiest armament which the power 
of man had ever assembled against 
the liberties of mankind, we have seen 
her triumphant arms issue victorious 
from their desolated country, give 
liberty to those who had been com- 
pelled to attempt her subjugation, and 
avenge the ashes of her own capital 
by sparing the cities of her prostrate 
enemy. Before the march of her vic- 
torious power, we have seen the ener- 
gies of the world revive ; we have seen 
her triumphant voice awaken every 
fallen people to nobler duties, and re- 
call the remembrance of their pris- 
tine glory ; we have seen her banners 
waving over the infant armies of every 
renovated nation, and the track of her 
chariot wheels followed, not by the 
sighs of a captive, but by the blessings 
of a liberated world. 

4. In this moral renovation of na- 
ture all ranks have been compelled to 
participate. The high and the low, 
the rich and the poor, have been alike 
found at the post of honour. The 
higher orders, by whose vices these 
revolutions were occasioned, or by 
whose weakness an inlet was opened 
fur these disasters, have been purified 
by the misfortunes themselves; and 
iu the school of adversity they have 
been trained to nobler employments, 
and called to the exercise of more ani- 
mating duties. The lower ranks, by 
whose cupidity and ambition thecrimes 



which disgraced the struggle were oc- 
casioned, have learned wisdom and 
gained experience in its course ; and 
the misfortunes of governments have 
given them a weight and an importr 
ance unknown in the former ages of 
the world. Even the sovereigns of 
Europe have felt the influence of the 
same causes: they have been driven 
from the abodes of ease and affluence, 
to join in the soldier^s duties, and par- 
take of the soldier^B glory : they have 
been compelled to justify the emi- 
nence of their rank by the display of 
all thequalities by which it is ennobled. 
All that is great and all that is noble 
in Europe have been assembled in one 
memorable field: the prayers of em- 
perors have ascended to heaven for 
the success of the soldier^s arm ; and 
the meeting of the sovereigns within 
the walls of Leipsic has realised all 
the magnificence of Eastern imagina- 
tion, and all the visions of chivalrous 
glory. 

5. But the dawn of the day which 
was fraught with these mighty events, 
and destined to set amidst this blase 
of glory, was dark and gloomy to Rus- 
sia. The necessity of abandoning the 
metropolis, the ruin of the ancient 
capital, spread dismay through the em- 
pire. On the 16th September, Eutusoff 
announced the melancholy event, add- 
ing, as the only matter for consolation, 
** that the city was bereft of the popu- 
lation who constituted its strength ; 
that the people are the soul of the em- 
pire ; and that, where they are^ there 
is Moscow and the empire of Rus- 
sia." The Emperor displayed in these 
trying circumstances a heroism worthy 
of ancient Rome. On the morning on 
which the intelligence of the battle of 
Borodino reached St Petersburg, hesent 
for the English ambassador, Lord Cath- 
cart. Without attempting to disguise 
that they had been overpowered in 
that bloody fight, and that the sacri- 
fice of Moscow would be the conse- 
quence, he desired him to inform his 
government, that not for one nor 
twenty such calamities would he aban- 
don the contest in which he was en- 
gaged ; and that, rather than submit, 
he would abandon Europe, and retire 
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altogether to the original seats of his 
ancobtors* in the Asiatic wilds. He 
expressed the same determination in 
his letters to Eutusoff, adding his dis- 
satisfaction that the semblance even 
of a negotiation with Qeneral Lauri- 
ston had been kept up. — "All my 
instructions to you," said he, " all 
my orders, all my letters— in a word, 
everything should convince you that 
my resolution is immovable, and that 
no terms whatever could induce me 
to terminate the war, or to fail in 
the sacred duty of avenging our coun- 
try." t 

6. Nor did the public conduct of 
the Emperor fall short of these mag- 
nanimous declarations. His address 
to the nation, announcing the fall of 
Moscow, concluded with these remark- 
able and prophetic words : — " Let 
there be no pusillanimous depression ; 
let us swear to redouble our courage 
and perseverance. The enemy has en- 
tered Moscow deserted, as into a tomb, 
without the means either of ruling or 
subsistence. He invaded Russia at 
the head of three hundred thousand 
men ; half have perished from the 
sword, famine, or desertion; the other 
half are shut up in the capital, bereft 
of everything. He is in the centre of 
Russia, and not a Russian has yielded 
to his power. Meanwhile our forces 
increase and surrmmd him. He is in 
the midst of a warlike people, whose 
armies envelop him on every side ; 
soon, to escape from famine, he will 
be compelled to cut his way through 
our brave battalions. Shall we, then, 
yield, when Europe is in admiration at 
our exertions I Let us show ourselves 
worthy of giving her an example, and 
bless the Hand which has chosen us to 
be the first of nations in the cause of 
freedom. In the present miserable 
state of the human race, what glory 
awaits the nation which, after having 
patiently endured all the evils of war, 
shall succeed by the force of courage 
and virtue, not only in reconquering its 

* I received thia strikiDg anecdote Arom the 
lips of my late venerable friend Earl Cathcart 
himself. 

t Alexander to Eutusoff, |. Oet 1812; 
BlOMOK, xi. 12^ **' 



own rights, but in extending the bless- 
ings of freedom to other states ; and 
even to those who have been made the 
unwilling instruments of attempting 
its siibjugation 1 May the blessing of 
the Almighty enable us to return good 
for evil; by the aid of His succour 
may we be enabled to triumph over 
our enemies ; and, in saving ourselves, 
may we become the instruments of 
His mercy for the salvation of man- 
kind." 

7. The preparations of the Russian 
government corresponded to the gran- 
deur of these resolutions, and their 
firmness was worthy of the cause in 
which they were engaged. The peace 
with Turkey had rendered disposable 
the greater part of the Moldavian army : 
while the treaty with Sweden, conclud- 
ed by the Emperor in August at Abo, 
enabled the regular forces in Finland 
to be withdrawn for the reinforcement 
of the corps of Count Wittgenstein. 
When the main Russian foitje, there- 
fore, retired before Napoleon, and drew 
the war into the interior of the coun- 
try, two powerful armies were pre- 
paring to intercept his communica- 
tions and cut off his retreat. The 
corps of Wittgenstein, augmented by 
the greater part of the troops of Fin- 
land, under Count Steinheil, and the 
militia of St Petersburg, to the nume- 
rical force of fifty thousand men, re- 
ceived orders to act vigorously against 
St Cyr, and drive him from Polotsk, 
in order to approach the banks of the 
Oula and the line of retreat of the 
main French army. At the same time 
the army of Moldavia, under Tchicha- 
goff, of an equal force, was directed to 
advance from the southern provinces, 
to pass the corps of Schwartzenberg, 
and establish itself on the line of the 
Beresina, and at the important bridge 
of Borissow. Thus, while Napoleon 
was resting in fancied security amoDg 
the ruins of Moscow, and impatiently 
expecting the submission of Russia, a 
formidable force of a hundred thou- 
sand men was converging towards Po- 
land from the shores of the Baltic and 
the banks of the Danube, to cut off his 
retreat to western Europe. The em- 
pire was pierced to its heart; but in- 
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stead of giving up the contest, it was 
extending its mighty arms to stifle the 
aggressor.* 

8. History can furnish no parallel 
to the magnitude of these military 
combinations, or the sagacity with 
which they were conceived. Had sub- 
sequent events not rendered their com- 
plete execution impracticable, they un- 
questionably would have led to the 
surrender of the whole French army. 
From the forests of Finland to the 
steppes of the Ukraine, from the con- 
fines of the frozen to those of the tor- 
rid zone, multitudes of armed men were 
directed to one centre ; the days of their 
march were accurately calculated, and 
the point of their union previously 
fixed. The neighbourhood of Boris- 
sow, and the 22d of October, were as- 
signed as the place and time of their 
junction — a place about to acquire 
a fatal celebrity in French history. 
Nor is it the least memorable cir- 

* The orders to this effect^ from Alexander 
in person, which subsequently received Kii> 
tnsofiF*8 approbation, and were despatched to 
Tormasofi; Tchichagoff, Wittgenstein, and 
Steinheil. are dated September 18, 1812, and 
are given in Boutourlin, ii. 241 ; and Cham- 
bray, IL 289. The precision with which the 
directions were given, and the marches cal- 
ctilated. BO as to seuure the grand object of 
combining aLuudred thonsandmenat Minsk, 
BoriBsow, and the line of the Beresina, from 
the 15th to the 20th of October, directly^in the 
rear of the main line of communication and 
retreat of the French army, is worthy of uu- 
qusJifled admiration : — " Tchichagoff was or- 
dered to be at Pinsk by the 2d October, and 
to march thence by Nesvige to Minsk, so as 
to reach the latter town by the ItJth, and 
thence advance to the line of the Beresina, 
aud fortify Borissow and all the points sus- 
ceptible of defence on the line of the enemy's 
retreat; so tliat the army of Napoleon, closely 
followed on its retreat by Prince Kutusofr, 
shoold experience at every step a formidable 
resistance. He was in this position to cut 
off all communication, even by couriers, be- 
tween Uie French army in the interior and 
the remainder of Europe, and await the pro- 
gress of events. Tormasoff received instruc- 
tions to commence offensive operations on the 
8th of October against Schwartzenberg, with 
a view to drive his force from the envirchas of 
Nesvige and Pinsk, and leave the line of the 
Berenna clear for the occupation of Tchicha- 
goff and Wittgenstein, who were to approach 
from the north and south at the same time 
in the same direction. Wittgenstein himself 
'^as to be reinforced by the 8th October by 
eleven thousand of the militia of St Peters- 
burg; nine thousand old soldiers fi'om Fin- 



cumstance in this vast combination, 
that the ordera which assembled 
these distant masses were issued from 
St Petersburg, during the consterna- 
tion which immediately followed the 
fall of Moscow, and when Napoleon 
confidently calculated on the imme- 
diate submission of the Russian gov- 
ernment. 

9. It was by the genius of these 
combinations, however, not any ne- 
glect of the requisite precautions on 
the other side, that such formidable 
dangers were accumulating round the 
French Emperor. In advancing to 
Moscow, that great commander had 
not been unmindful of his line of com- 
munications. The corps of Victor, 
thirty thousand strong, had been, 
agreeably to the directions already 
given, stationed at Smolensko, with 
the double view of protecting the rear 
of the grand army, and aiding, in case 
of need, the forces of St Cyr on the 

land, and eight thousand of the militia of 
Novgoi-od ; aud, after having collected all 
his reinforcements, he was directed to com- 
mence offensive operations on both sides of 
the Dwiua, and strive to expel the enemy 
tvom Polotsk, and overwhelm the corps of 
Oudinot, who was to be driven off in the di- 
rection of Wilna, so as to separate him from 
tlie French grand army. Having accom- 
plished this object, Wittgenstein was to leave 
the care of looking after the remains of Oudi- 
not's corps to Count Steinheil, who was placed 
farther to the west> in the direction of Riga, 
and to move himself with the utmost rapidity 
to Dokszitzy, where he was to be by the 22d 
October, and open up a communication with 
Tchichagoff at Minsk. lu that situation be 
was to wait the course of ulterior events, and 
meanwhile do his utmost to secure every pass 
by which the enemy might retire from Smo- 
lensko by Witepsk towards Wilna. Lastly, 
the corps of Count Steinheil, which had been 
drawn from Finland, was to approach Riga, 
upon, which the Koveruor of that fortress was 
to march out with about twenty thousand 
men, and co-operate with him in such a 
manner as to occupy the whole attention 
of Macdonald, and prevent his sending suc- 
cours to St Cyr or Oudinot; and in the 
event of these marshals being beaten by 
Wittgenstein, he was ordered to fall upon 
the remains of their forces. These move- 
ments, taken in conjunction with those of 
the grand army in the neighbourhood of 
Moscow, aud inducinff the concentration of 
forces from the Daniibe to the Oulf of Fin- 
land, directly in the rear of the French 
army, are the gi*eatest, aud perhaps the 
most skilful muitary operations recorded 
in the annals of the worla. 
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Dwina ; while the corps of Angereau, 
amountisg to fifty-two thousand men, 
was placed in echelon through the 
grand-duchy of Warsaw and the king- 
dom of Prussia. Schwartzenbeig, at 
the head of the Austrians, was more 
than a match for Tormasoff ; and St 
Cyr, with the corps of Oudinot and the 
Bavarians, was destined to keep in 
check the army of Wittgenstein. It 
is remarkable that the penetrating eye 
of the French Emperor, so early as the 
26th of August, and of course prior to 
the battle of Borodino, had discerned 
the probable importance of the coun- 
try between Minsk, Smolensko, and 
Witepsk, in the \ilterior operations 
which might be expected before the 
close of the campaign — the very point 
to which the Russian armies were di- 
rected to converge. He had made, in 
consequence, every imaginable effort 
to strengthen his forces in that vital 
point of his communications. Victor 
received the command-in-chief of the 
forces in Lithuania : he was to estab- 
lish his headquarters at Smolensko; 
and powerful reinforcements, especi- 
ally of Polish and Lithuanian troops, 
were directed from all quarters to va- 
rious points from that city by Boris- 
sow to Minsk. The great objects of 
this mai'shal were to be, keeping up 
on the one side a communication with 
Wilna, where a strong garrison and 
vast magazines were stationed, and on 
the other with the grand army in the 
interior of Russia. 

10. Napoleon returned to the Krem- 
lin, which had escaped the flames, on 
the 20th September, and anxiously 
awaited the impression which the in- 
telligence of his success should pro- 
duce on the Russian government. To 
aid the supposed effect, Count Lauris- 
ton was despatched to the headquar- 
ters of Kutusoff, with authority to 
propose an armistice ; and Murat had 
an interview with General Benningsen. 
Prince Volkonsky was forwarded with 
the letter of Napoleon to St Peters- 
burg; while the French deputation 
were amused by hopes of accommoda- 
tion held out by the Russian generals. 
Meanwhile the Emperor lay inactive 
at Moscow, expecting the submission 



of the Russian government. But day 
after day, and week after week, rolled 
on without any answer to his propo- 
sals ; the winter was visibly approach- 
ing, and the anxiety of the troops in 
regard to their future destination could 
not be concealed. Uneasy at the de- 
lay, the anxious and prophetic mind of 
Napoleon began to revolve what was 
to be done in the event of hostilities 
being continued. His first proposal 
was to burn the remains of Moscow, 
march by Tver to St Petersburg, and 
then form a junction with Macdonald, 
who was still in the neighbourhood of 
Riga. But the difficulty of advancing 
with an army encumbered with bag- 
gage and artillery on a single chauss^e, 
and traversing morasses and forests 
at the commencement of the winter 
season, was too obvious to his gene- 
rals, and speedily led to his abandon- 
ment of the design. He subsequently 
thought of moving on Novgorod or 
Kalouga, but none of these projects 
were seriously entertained. Aware of 
his danger, but unable to prevent it, 
he remained passive, clinging to the 
hope of submission on the part of the 
Russian cabinet. Instead of taking a 
decided part of any kind, he risked 
the existence of his army by a con- 
tinued residence at the Kremlin, and 
allowed the precious hours, which 
could never be recalled, to pass away 
without taking any steps towards 
securing permanent quarters for the 
winter. 

11. It is not to be supposed from 
this circumstance, however, that Na- 
poleon was insensible to the hazardous 
nature of his position, or the increas- 
ing perils of a retreat during a Russian 
winter. These dangers were fully ap- 
preciated by his discerning genius ; but, 
great as they were, they were over- 
balanced in his estimation by the ne- 
cessary consequences of so fatal a 
measure as a general retreat. The il- 
lusion of his invincibility would in- 
stantly be dispelled, and Europe would 
resound with the intelligence of his 
overthrow. ** I am blamed," said he, 
"for not retreating: but those who 
censure me do not consider that it re- 
quires a month to reorganise the araiy 
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and evaciute the hospitals: that» if 
we abandon the wounded, the Cos- 
sacks will daily triumph over the sick 
and the isolated meu« A retreat will 
appear a flight : and Europe will re- 
echo with the news. What a fright- 
ful course of perilous wars will date 
from my first retrograde stepl I 
know well that Moscow, as a military 
position, is worth nothing ; but as a 
political point its preservation is of 
inestimable value. The world regards 
me only as a general, forgetting that I 
am an Emperor. In politics you must 
never retrace your steps : if you have 
committed a fault, you must never 
show that you are conscious of it : 
error, steadUy adhered to, becomes a 
tfirtue in the eyes of posterity" * By 
such specious arguments did this great 
man seek to justify the excessive self- 
love which formed the principal blot 
in his character, and strive to vindi- 
cate the postponement, the painful ac- 
knowledgment, of defeat. Or rather 
the career of ambition, like that of 
guilt, is interminable. To exist, it 
must never ceajse to advance; when 
once it pauses in its course, imme- 
diate ruin ensues. 

12. Contrary to the usual course of 
nature in that latitude, the climate, 
during the first weeks of October, con- 
tinued fine, and the sun of autumn 
shed a mild radiance over the scene of 
approaching desolation. The Emperor 
in his bulletins compared it to the wea- 
ther at Fontainebleau in the close of 
September. The Russians, accustomed 
to see the snow begin to fall at that 
period, regarded the fineness of the 
weather as a sign of the Divine favour 
to their enemies; little imagining that 
it was lulling them into a fancied se- 
curity on the eve of their destruction. 
Meanwhile the discipline and efficiency 
of the French army were daily declin- 
ing amidst the license which followed 
the pillage of Moscow. All the efforts 
of their commanders were unable to 
arrest the growing insubordination of 
the troops. Pillage had enriched num- 

* Perhaps no words Mapolcon ever iittcrod 
paint him so faithfully and completely as 
these. Yet, able as they are, they are do- 
losivo ; or rather they evince an iuseusibility 
tc the moraX laws of nature. 



bers; but amidst the general misery 
with which they were surrounded, the 
most precious articles were of no real 
value, and were gladly exchanged for 
a temporary supply of the necessaries 
of life. Miserable horse-flesh was eaten 
by the officers, who were arrayed in the 
finest furs and silks of the East, out of 
golden dishes : the common men, dressed 
in the spoils of Muscovite riches, were 
often on the point of starving. The 
Emperor sought to conceal his anxiety, 
and restore the military spirit of his 
soldiers, by daily reviews at the Krem- 
lin ; and, notwithstanding the fatigues 
and consumption of the campaign, they 
exhibited a brilliant appearance when 
they defiled through the palace of the 
Czars. 

18. Very different was the spectacle 
exhibited in the patriot camp of the 
Russian army. Discipline, order, and 
regularity were there conspicuous : the 
chasms in the battalions were filled up 
by the numerouslevies who arrived from 
thesouthern provinces: all the necessar- 
ies of life were to be had in abundance, 
and even many luxuries were brought 
thither by the wandering merchants 
from the neighbouring cities. The 
camp at Tarutmo, now become the last 
hope of European freedom, presented 
the animating spectacle of universal 
enthusiasm. The veterans burned with 
desire to avenge the wrongs they had 
witnessed inflicted on their country; 
the young soldiers, to prove themselves 
worthy of their heroic brethren in arms. 
None of the provinces refused to an- 
swer the call for patriotic exertion ; 
the roads were covered by recruits, joy- 
ously marching to the common ren- 
dezvous : the accustomed restraints to 
prevent desertion were abandoned,. 
when all were pressing forward to the 
scene of danger. In the enthusiasm of 
the moment, the natural ties of afiec- 
tion seemed subdued by a holier feel- 
ing : the lamentations usually heai*d iu 
the villages at the departure of the con- 
scripts, were exchanged for shouts of 
exultation ; mothers wept for joy when 
they learned that fortune had selected 
their sons to be the defenders of their 
country, and tears were shed only iu 
those dwellings where the sons were 
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left at home, in the crisis of the 
ooiintry. 

14. The Cossacks of the Don took 
arms in a body at the call of Platofif, 
and twenty-two regiments soon joined 
the army, composed chiefly of veterans 
whose period of service had expired, 
or youths who had never borne arms, 
but who joyfully assumed their lances 
when their country was in danger. 
These rude allies entered the camp 
uttering loud shouts, which penetrated 
even to the French lines; and the old 
war-cnr of the crusades, Dieu le veuti 
Dieu U veutI was heard from the de- 
scendants of the ancient enemies of the 
champions of Jerusalem. The savage 
aspect of the horses which these war- 

■ riors brought with them from the wil- 
derness, their uncombed manes which 
still swept the ground, their wild and 
unbroken carriage, the eager glance of 
their eyes, the dissonant sound of their 
ueighings, attested how far the spirit 
of resistance had penetrated, and the 
strength of the feeling which had 
brought the children of the desert into 
the dwellings of ci Wlised life. Constant 
discharges of musketry from the Rus- 
sian lines indicated the multitude of 
recruits who were receiving the ele- 
ments of military instruction. The 
troops at the advanced posts did not 
dissemble from the French the danger 
they ran by remaining longer in their 
present position : they expressed their 
astonishment at the security of their 
invaders on the approach of winter. 
"In fifteen days," said they, "you will 
see your nails drop from your fin- 
gers, and your muskets fall from your 
hands. Had you not enough of food 
in your own country, room for the 
living, tombs for the dead, that you 
have come so far to leave your bones 
in a hostile laud ?" 

15. Kutusoff clearly felt, and nobly 
expressed in his letters to the Emperor, 
both the saciifice which it cost him to 
abandon Moscow, and the immense ad- 
vantages which his present position 
gave him with a view to the future 
operations of the army. " Foreseeing," 
said he, " the necessity of the abandon- 
ment, I had already taken measures for 
removing from the city the chief part 



of the public and private riches it con- 
tained. Almost all the people have 
quitted the capital ; that venerable city 
is left like a desert of rampai'ts and pri- 
vate houses : what the body is when 
the soul has quitted it, such is Moscow 
abandoned by its inhabitants. The atyvl 
of the empire is the people; and where 
they are, there is Moscow and the em- 
pire. Doubtless, the desperate resolu- 
tion to abandon the venerated city of 
our ancestors will wound every heart, 
and leave in the minds of the Russians 
ineffaceable regrets; but, after all, it is 
but a town for the empire — the sacri- 
fice of a part for the salvation of the 
whole. That sacrifice will procure me 
the means of preserving my whole ar- 
my. I am master of the road to Tula 
and Ealouga; and I cover, by the ex- 
tended line of my troops, the magazines 
of our resources, the most abundant 
provinces of the empire, which furnish 
to our armies their flocks and their har- 
vests. If I had taken up any other po- 
sition, or had obstinately insisted upon 
preserving Moscow, I should have been 
obliged to abandon these provinces to 
the enemy, and the consequence would 
have been the destruction of my army 
and of the empire. At present I pre- 
serve entire my communication with 
Tormasoff and Tchichagoff; and am in 
a situation to form, with my whole 
forces, a continuous line, which vrill 
completely intercept the communica- 
tions of the enemy, and even straiten 
his intercourse with Smolensko itself. 
Thus, I trust, I shall be able to inter- 
cept all the succour which may be for- 
warded to him from his rear, and in 
the end constrain him to abandon the 
capital, and confound all his haughty 
projects." 

16. Meanwhile, though a species of 
armistice reigned between the main ar- 
mies, a destructive warfare began on the 
flanks and rear of the French position, 
which proved of the utmost moment 
in the sequel of the campaign. After 
the example of the Spaniards, the Rus- 
sians established a chain of paiiisans 
round the invading army, which cut 
off" all their foraging parties, and, grow- 
ing bolder from success, soon held them 
almost imprisoned in their canton* 
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ments. The militia of the contiguoua 
proYinces, aided by the Cossacks of the 
Dou, formed a yast circle round Mos- 
cow, occupying every road, and cutting 
off all supplies of provisions to the Em- 
peror's forces. The want of forage was 
soon so severely felt, that the cavalry 
were obliged to penetrate to a consider- 
able distance in quest of subsistence ; 
and these detacthments in most cases 
fell into the hands of the numerous 
corps of the hostile circle. So early as 
the 10th October, General Dorokoff cap- 
tured a whole regiment of Westpha- 
lians, and large magazines, in the town 
of Vei-eva ; while Colonel Davidoff, on 
the great road to Smolensko, destroyed 
numerous detachments even of the Im- 
perial Quard. This latter officer had 
the merit of recommending, and him- 
self setting the example of the organi- 
sation of this formidable species of 
force in the Russian war; and the event 
soon pi'oved that it was calculated to 
effect far greater changes there than in 
the mountains of Spain, as the long 
line of communication in the French 
rear was open to their attacks, and the 
irregular hordes from the Don furnish- 
ed an ample supply of troops admirably 
adapted for this kind of warfare. Dur- 
ing the first thi^e weeks of October, 
the partisans round Moscow made pri- 
soners of no less than four thousand 
one hundred and eighty French sol- 
diers ; and the reports from Murat an- 
nounced the alarming intelligence, that 
one^kalf of the whole surviving cavalry 
of the army had perished in these in- 
glorious encounters. 

17. Although the principal object of 
the Russians in the conflagration of 
Moscow had been to render it impos- 
sible for the French to remain there, 
yet, though this result had not ensued, 
the effect which did take place was not, 
in the end, less disastrous to the army 
of the invaders than the design which 
was originally in view could have been. 
Notwithstanding the conflagration, a 
considerable part of the city was still 
standing, and abounded in resources 
of all sorts for the army.* After the 

* Out of 6500 wooden houses, 2000 wore 
standing ; out of 2000 of stone, 52G hod escap- 
ed the conflagration. Nearly four-fifths of 
the capital had perished.— Bionon, xi. 120. 



troops returned to the capital, ImmeDse 
stores of all sorts were discovered, which 
had been deposited in the innumerable 
cellars with which the city abounded, 
and thus escaped the conflagration. 
The magnitude of the booty which in 
this way came to be at their disposal 
daily proved more fatal to the disci- 
pline oi the soldiers, while it in no de- 
gree relieved their real want& Wine, 
brandy, and rice ; gold and silver ves- 
sels; sumptuous apparel, rich silki*, em- 
broidered stuffs, superb pelisses and 
goi^eous draperies, were to be had io 
abundance; but corn and forage there 
was none for the horses, though there 
was immense ammimition for the guns.f 
These were the real wants of the army, 
and they were in no degree relieved by 
the vast and rich stores which, when 
the conflagration ceased, were extracted 
from the cellara of the city. Thus the 
French sufiered more from the contin- 
ued occupation of Moscow than they 
could possibly have done from being 
obliged to abandon it ; for they found 
amidst its ruins luxuries which proved 
fatal to their discipline, while they did 
not obtain the stores necessary to their 
existence. 

18. The eyes of the French army were 
now opened to the imminent danger 
which they had incurred in advancing 
to Moscow after the battle of Boro- 
dino, and how well founded had been 
the advice so strenuously given by Mar- 
shal Ney, to retire at once from that 
fatal field. To gain the victory on that 
occasion required the sacrifice of so large 
a portion of the army, and especially 
of the cavalry, that they were no longer 
able to keep the field, except in large 
masses. In proportion as the light 
troops of the enemy were augmented 
by the concourse of the nomad tribes 
from the eastern provinces of the em- 
pire, the shattered squadrons of France, 
which had escaped the carnage of Bo- 
rodino, melted away before the fatigues 
and the dangers of incessant warfare. 

t " We have found in Moscow 2,000,000 car- 
tridges, 800,000 pounds of i)Owder, 300,000 of 
saltpetre and sulphur, and an immense quan- 
tity of cannon and balls. It is triple what 
we consumed in the last battle. We can now 
fight lour such battles as Borodino. "—Napo- 
leon to General Lariboissiere, ISth Sep- 
tember 1812 ; Fain, ii. 187. 
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It was in vain, therefore, that above a 
hundred thousand veteran troops still 
occupied the capital, and that a thou- 
sand pieces of cannon yet guarded the 
approaches to the Kremlin : this vast 
assemblage of armed men was in danger 
of perishing from its very numbers, 
for want of subsistence, in the midst 
of an exhausted country; this foi*mid- 
able train of artillery might soon be- 
come an unserviceable burden from the 
rapid destruction of the horses which 
conveyed it. The French infantry, like 
the Roman legions, would be powerless 
in the midst of the Scythian cavalry; 
and the disasters of Antony and Julian 
appeared about to be renewed in the 
midst of the solitudes of Russia. 

19. Impressed with these ideas, a 
general feeling of disquietude filled the 
French army, and the more intelligent 
of the officers were seized with the 
most gloomy forebodings as to the fate 
of the army, if the stay at Moscow 
should be prolonged for any consider- 
able time. So strongly impressed was 
one of the ablest of its officers with 
these dangers, that he has himself told 
us that he regarded the burning of 
Moscow as a foi*tunate event, as it was 
likely to render a stay in the heart of 
Russia impossible, and drive the Em- 
peror, how unwilling soever, to a re- 
treat. Napoleon himself, though he 
had opened a negotiation with Kutu- 
soff, from which he still hoped the hap- 
piest results, and constantly affirmed 
in public that peace was approaching, 
yet in private had his own misgivings 
on the subject; and he was well aware 
that if these attempts at a negotiation 
proved fruitless, he would be driven 
to the disastrous extremity of retiring 
to Poland. In the first days of Octo- 
ber, only three weeks after he had 
entered the capital, he gave orders for 
evacuating the hospitals on Smolensko; 
and on the 6th of the same month he 
wrote to Berthier,* strongly urging 
the 'adoption of the measures neces- 
sary for a retreat by Mojaisk and 

* "Give instant orders to the generals 
commanding on the road to Smolonsko, to 
make themselves masters of a circuit of ten 
leagues round their respective stations, and 
oollect all the horses and carriages which 
they contain to convey our wounded. Chai^ge 



Wiazma to that city, and, above all, 
the clearing of the great road by Smo- 
lensko of the hostUe partisans which 
now infested it. 

20. In tnith, however, the com- 
mands of Napoleon to keep his rear 
clear, and secure the communication 
with Smolensko, were more easily is- 
sued than obeyed ; for the commander 
along the line to Wilna, notwithstand- 
ing all the pains he had taken to sta- 
tion troops in echelon along the whole 
road, was quite unable to keep off the 
enemy. The number and audacity of 
the parties who infested that vital ar- 
tery soon became so excessive, that 
Baraguay d'Hilliers, who was in com- 
mand at Wiazma, wrote to Berthier so 
early as the 26th September, that the 
strength of the partisans by whom he 
was surrounded was daily augmenting; 
that he was entirely destitute of pro- 
visions and ammunition, and could not 
exist unless a magazine were formed 
at his station ; and that he was under 
the necessity of stopping the convoys 
for Moscow, to get food and ammuni- 
tion for his own troops. Ten days 
afterwards he wrote that he was as 
completely blockaded at Smolensko as 
at Wiazma; that he had not troops 
sufficient to guard a single convoy; 
that the regiments which came up to 
join him from the Vistula were little 
better than skeletons, with almost all 
their officers dead ; that without rein- 
forcements the imssage could no longer 
be kept open; that eight times the 
forces at his disposal were indispens- 
able; and that, notwithstanding his 
urgent entreaties, he had not received 
a man to aid him in his efforts. 

21. During this critical period, big 
with the fate of Russia and of the 
world. Napoleon was amused by the 
show of a negotiation, which, as al- 
ready seen, he had opened with the 
Russian commander-m-chief. But, 
astute as he was, alike in the cabinet 
as the field, he hei*e proved no match 
for the diplomatic talent of the Rus- 

the Duke of Abrantds, on his highest respon- 
sibility, to evacuate the wounded here and at 
Kolotakoi on Wiazma ; and the commander 
there to do the saraoou Smolensko.** — ^Napo- 
leon to BsBTUiSK, Oct 16^ 1S12 ; Faut, iu 
418. 
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sian gdDerals, and Buffered himself to 
be duped by that profound disaimu- 
lation, in all ages the mark of the 
Russian chai'acter, and which in an 
especial manner distinguished their 
greyhaired chief. Kutusoff's real ob- 
ject was to gain time till winter set 
in, and retreat became impossible, or 
obviously ruinous to the French army. 
But even the shadow of a negotiation, 
at BO critical a period, was in the high- 
est degree displeasing to the Emperor 
Alexander, who was no sooner inform- 
ed of the reception of Lauriston at the 
Russian headquarters, and the com- 
mencement of an opening for confer- 
ences, than he wrote to Kutusofi^ ex- 
pressing his high displeasure at the 
proceeding, and his absolute command 
to " admit of no negotiation whatever, 
or relation tending towards peace with 
the enemy." * 

22. At length, on the 13th October, 
a shower of snow fell, and announced 
the approach of another danger of a 
still more formidable kind. At the 
same time, Kutusoff made the French 
lines re-echo with discharges of artil- 
lery, in celebration of the capture of 
Madrid by the English troops. In a 
proclamation addressed to his soldiers, 
* "The report of Prince Michael Lariono- 
witz has informed me of the conference you 
have had with the French aide-de-camp 
Laurlstou. The conversations I had with 
you at the moment of your departure for the 
army intrusted to yoxvcare, haTesufficieutly 
made you aware of my firm reaoUition to 
avoid with the enemy every sort of negotia- 
tion or conference tending to peace. I now 
repeat in the most solemn manner, the same 
injunction; and it is my command that this 
resolution should be acted upon in the most 
rigorous and immovable manner. I have in 
like manner learned, with the most extreme 
displeasuro^ that General Benningsen has had 
a oonfurence with the King of Naples, and 
that too without any assignable motive. I 
now order you to make him acquainted with 
my high displeasure, and I require of you 
the most rigorous solicitude and watohful- 
uess to prevent any such unauthorised step 
being taken by any of your gonerals or offi- 
cers in future. All the instructions you have 
received from me — all the determinations 
contained In my orders —in a word, every- 
thing should conspire to convince yon that 
my resolution is not to be shaken, and that 
at this moment no consideration on earth 
can induce me to terminate the war, or weak- 
en the sacred duty of avenging our injured 
country." — Alexander to Kutusoff, 9th 
Oct 1812; Chamb. iiS04. 



he declared — " The campaign, finished 
on the part of the enemy, is only com- 
mencing on ours. Madrid has fallen. 
The hand of Omnipotence presses on 
Napoleon. Moscow will be his prison 
or his tomb : the grand army will per- 
ish with him : France will fall in Kus- 
Alarmed by the visible approach 
of winter. Napoleon at length made 
more serious preparations for his re- 
treat. Orders were issued for the pur- 
chase of twenty thousand horses: the 
trophies of the Elremlin, the great cross 
of St Ivan, and the wounded, were 
directed to move upon Mojaisk: the 
muskets of the wounded at KoJotskoi, 
and the caissons of the reserve, were 
ordered to be destroyed. The troops 
were commanded to be provided with 
forage and subsistence for a long march 
— a vain attempt in a country totally 
exhausted of resources, and in which 
he was hemmed in by a circle of en- 
terprising enemies. 

23. Kutusoflf, at this period, wrote 
in the most encouraging terms to the 
Emperor, on the immense advantages 
which he had derived from the posi- 
tion in front of the southern provinces 
which he had so skilfully obtained: — 
" The army,* said he, " is at rest, and 
daily receives reinforcements. The 
different regiments fill up their chasms, 
and complete their numbers, by means 
of recruits who daily arrive from the 
southern provinces, and who bum to 
measure their strength with the ene- 
my. Abundant forage and good water 
have entirely re-established our cav- 
alry. The troops experience no want 
of provisions. All the roads in our 
rear are covered with convoys of pro- 
visions coming from the most abuu- 
ant provinces. Convalescent officers 
and soldiers daily rejoin their stan- 
dards; while the sick and wounded, 
nursed in the bosom of their country, 
enjoy the inestimable advantages of 
receiving the tender cares of their fa- 
milies. On the other hand, such is the 
state of disorganisation of the Fi'ench 
army, that they are not in a condition 
to undertake anything against us. 
They can only obtain provisions with 
extreme difficulty; all the prisoners 
concur in declaring that they have no- 
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thing but horse-fleshi and that bread 
is even more rare than butcher-meat. 
The artillery horses, and those of the 
cavalry, suffer immensely : the greater 
part of their dragoons perished in the 
battle of Borodino, and those which 
remain are fast melting away under 
the destructive attacks of our light 
horse. Hardly a day passes in which 
we do not make three hundred pri- 
soners. The peasants, from the tops 
of their steeples, give signal of the 
enemy's approach, and join in attack- 
ing them. Such is their spirit, that 
numbers everywhere come forward de- 
manding arms, and they inflict sum- 
mary chastisement on the backward 
and deserters. The arm of the Most 
High is evidently upraised against our 
enemies. I have just received the ac- 
count of the capture of Madrid by the 
Spaniards and English." 

24. At length, having completed the 
reorgani»ition of his army, the Rus- 
sian general resolved to resume offen- 
sive operations. The French advanced 
guard, under Murat and Poniatowski, 
thirty thousand strong, was x^osted in 
the neighbourhood of "Winkowo, and 
kept so negligent a guard as to offer a 
tempting opportunity for a surprise. 
Nevertheless, the Russian commander 
hesitated at striking so important a 
blow, lest he should awaken Napo- 
leon from his fancied security before 
the commencement of winter had ren- 
dered a regular retreat impracticable ; 
but, when it became evident that the 
French army was about to retire, he 
no longer hesitated, and intrusted the 
execution of the attack to General 
Benningsen. The attacking force was 
divided into five columns. The first, 
under the command of Count Orloff 
Denisoff, was destined to turn the ene- 
my's left, and cut off his retreat; the 
second, under the orders of General 
Bagawouth, supported by sixty pieces 
of cannon, was directed to attack the 
left, and support Count Orloff; Count 
Ostermann, with the third column, 
was ordered to maintain the communi- 
cation with the two last columns, 
under the orders of Generals Doctor- 
off and Raeffskoi, which, with seventy- 
two pieces of cannon, were intended to 



attack the enemy in front, and pre- 
vent him from sending succour to the 
left, where the serious impression was 
expected to be made. To cover the 
whole movement. General Milarado- 
witch, with the advanced guard, was 
to remain in his old position till the 
fighting had commenced, when he was 
to support the column which led on 
the attack in front, and push on with 
Raeffskoi towards Winkowo. 

25. At seven in the evening of the 17th 
October, the attacking columns broke 
up from the camp at Tainitino, and 
marched during the night to the dif- 
ferent stations assigned to them. The 
attack was intended to have been made 
at daybreak on the 18th ; but the de- 
lays consequent on the march of so 
many detached bodies delayed the 
commencement of the battle till seven. 
The French, though taken by surprise, 
defended themselves bravely till the 
appearance of Count Orloff, in the rear 
of their left, threw the cavalry of Se- 
bastiani into disorder, which soon com- 
municated itself to their whole line. 
If the third column, destined to sup- 
port Orloff, had been on their ground 
at the appointed time, the Russians 
might have seized the great road to 
Moscow, and entirely cut off the ene- 
my's retreat; but the non-arrival of 
this corps having deprived him of the 
expected succour, Benningsen thought 
himself compelled to forego this im- 
mense advantage, and allow the enemy 
to retain possession of the road in their 
rear. Nevertheless, their retreat was 
conducted in such confusion, that fif- 
teen hundred prisoners, thirty -eight 
pieces of cannon, forty caissons, and 
the whole baggage of the corps, fell 
into the hands of the victprs, who had 
only to lament the loss of five hundred 
killed and wounded, including General 
Bagawouth, who was struck by a can- 
non-shot while bravely leading on his 
column. Had the third column ar- 
rived on its ground at the appointed 
time, or even had Benningsen acted 
with more vigour with the troops 
which had come up, the French corps 
would have been totally destroyed. 
The capture of the baggage proved the 
extreme want which prevailed in the 
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French encampment. In the kitchen 
of Murat were found roasted cats and 
boiled horse-flesh. 

26. This disastrous intelligence reach- 
ed Napoleon as he was reviewing the 
corps of Marshal Key in the Kremlin, 
previous to its departure from Moscow. 
He instantly despatched couriers in 
every direction to direct the concen- 
tration of his troops; a thousand or- 
ders were given in the course of the 
evening; the fire of his youthful years 
reappeared in his visage. Before day- 
hi-^ik on the morning of the 19th, he 
left the Kremlin, exclaiming, " Let us 
march on Kalouga, and woe to those 
who interrupt our passage I " He left 
Moscow at the head of one hundred 
and three thousand combatants, six 
himdred pieces of cannon, and two 
thousand military chariots : an impos- 
ing force, and seemingly still capable 
of conquering the world. His infantry 
had increased by ten thousand men 
during his residence at the Kremlin: 
partly from the recovery of the wound- 
ed, partly by the arrival of reinforce- 
ments from the west of Europe. But 
the most alarming diminution was per- 
ceptible in the cavalry: numerous 
corps of dismounted dragoons had been 
formed; and those who were still on 
horsebaick had evidently the greatest 
difficulty in urging on their exhausted 
steeds. The long train of artillery 
was slowly dragged forward ; and it 
was obvious that, after a few days' 
march, the horses that moved it would 
sink under their fatigue. 

27. In the rear of the. still formid- 
able mass of warriors marched a long 
and seemingly interminable train of 
chariots, waggons, and captives, bear- 
ing the pillage and riches of the devot- 
ed city. The trophies of imperial am- 
bition, the ci*os8 of St Ivan, and the 
Persian and Turkish standards found 
in the capital, were mingled with the 
spoils of individual cupidity. The com- 
mon soldiers strove to support the 
weight of Asiatic finery which they 
had ransacked from the ruins; the 
carriages groaned under the load of 
Eastern luxuries, which the troops 
vainly hoped to carry with them to 

their own country. The followers of 



the cam J), in number nearly forty thou- 
sand, of all nations and sexes, and 
clothed for the most part in the sump- 
tuous dresses which they had obtained 
during the pillage, formed a motley 
train, whose clamours augmented the 
general confusion. In the chariots 
were many young Russian females, the 
willing slaves of their seducers, aban- 
doning the country of which they were 
unworthy. In the midst of this fan- 
tastic train, which covered the country 
as far as the eye could reach, were to 
be seen columns of that redoubtable 
infantry which hod borne the French 
standards in triumph through every 
capital of continental Europe, and 
which still preserved, amidst the mot- 
ley group, its martial array. But the 
artillery -horses were already sinking 
under their fatigues ; and the dimin- 
ished regiments of the cavalry told too 
clearly how fatally the war had affect- 
ed that important branch of the ser- 
vice. Confusion was soon apparent in 
the line of march: no human efforts 
could force along that stupendous ar- 
ray of artillery, caissons, baggage-wag- 
gons, and carts; the rear-guard, in de- 
spair, passed on ere the whole had de- 
filed before them, and quantities of 
rich booty were at every step abandon- 
ed to the enemy. The whole resem- 
bled rather a wandering caravan, or a 
roving nation, than an army of disci- 
plined troops ; and forcibly recalled to 
the imagination the predatory warfare 
of antiquity, when the northern bar- 
barians returned to their deserts load- 
ed with the spoils of conquered pro- 
vinces. 

28. No sooner did he hear of the re- 
treat of the French army from Moscow, 
than Kutusoff" broke up from the camp 
at Tarutino at the head of eighty thou- 
sand regular troops, and thirty thou- 
sand militia or Cossacks. These irregu- 
lar bands of horsemen, in the pursuit 
of a retreating army, were more ser- 
viceable than the ilite of the Imperial 
Guard. The army was immediately 
marched towards Malo- Jaix)slawitz, the 
strongest position on the new road from 
Moscow to Kalouga, in the hope of an- 
ticipating the French Emperor in the 
occupation of that important position; 
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while General "Winzingerode, who lay 
iu the neighbourhood of Klin on the 
route to Tver, with ten thousand men, 
advanced towards Moscow. He march- 
ed without opposition through the ruin- 
ed streets of the capital ; but having im- 
prudently approached the Kremlin to 
summon the 'garrison to surrender, he 
was made prisoner by Marshal Mortier, 
who commanded the French rear-guard 
that still occupied its walls. Shortly 
afterwards, however, the invaders re- 
tired, leaving to the Russians the an- 
cient palace of the Czars, armed by 
forty-two pieces of cannon; but, before 
his departure, the French general blew 
up a part of its venerable edifices by 
the express command of Napoleon — a 
despicable piece of revenge on the part 
of so great a commander, and singu- 
larly expressive of the envenomed state 
of his mind. 

29. Napoleon, after advancing on 
the 19th on the old road to Ealouga, 
which led straight to the Russian posi- 
tion of Tarutino, for some hours turn- 
ed suddenly to the right, and gained 
by cross roads the new route which 
led to the same place by Malo-Jabosla- 
wiTZ. This skilful manoeuvre was con- 
cealed from the Russians by the corps 
of Marshal Ney, which continued slow- 
ly advancing towards the old position 
of Tarutino. In consequence, only 
Platofif, with fifteen regiments of Cos- 
sacks, was at firet detached to Malo- 
Jaroslawitz, and the main body of the 
army did not move in that direction 
till the evening of the 23d. The corps 
of Doctorofif, by a rapid night march, 
reached that important position at five 
in the morning of the 24th, but found 
it already occupied by General Delzons, 
with two battalions of French infantry. 
These troops were immediately attack- 
ed and expelled from the town by the 
Russian chasseurs : the Viceroy, how- 
ever, having come up shortly after with 
his whole corps, drove out the light 
troops of Doctoroff, but was in his turn 
compelled to yield to the vigorous at- 
tacks of the Russian infantry. The con- 
flict which now ensued was one of the 
most desperate of the whole war, for 
both sides contended for an object vital 
to their respective empires, and generals 



and soldiers on either side were alike 
impressed with its importance. The 
French fought to open a way for their 
retiring army into the rich and hither- 
to untouched provinces of Tula and 
Kalouga; the Russians, to bar the way 
till the main army of Kutusoff which 
was hastening up arrived, which would 
force them back upon the wasted line 
of the Smolensko road, where famine 
and desolation would speedily involve 
them in destruction. 

30. The continued and violent can- 
nonade of the artillery on either side, 
which was from the first directed upon 
Malo- Jaroslawitz, early set the houses 
on fire, and, being all of wood, they 
burned fiercely, and soon the whole 
buildings were in flames. It was im- 
possible to turn the town, as the hill 
on which it is situated is of a rapid de- 
clivity, shut in by wooded thickets on 
the right, and on the left the ground 
was furrowed by ravines. Thus the 
contending bodies were forced to fight 
in dense masses in the streets, and 
hand to hand there they combated the 
whole day with the most determined 
resolution. After Doctoroff had been 
driven out by Broussier and Guille- 
minot with the brave leading divisions 
of Eugene's corps, Raefi&koi with Kut- 
usofi^s advanced guard came up, and 
with loud shouts expelled the Italians. 
Eugene, however, advanced fresh troops: 
the division Pino, which was composed 
entirely of unbroken troops who had 
not combated since the commence- 
ment of the campaign, and the Royal 
Guard of Lop[ibardy, were successively 
brought up. The combat continued 
with the utmost fury on both sides till 
evening; the burning Umn was taken 
and retaken seven different times; 
the rival nations fought with the bay- 
onet iu the midst of the burning houses. 
But at length the Viceroy succeeded in 
finally dislodging the enemy ; and, after 
the most strenuous efforts, a way was 
opened for the French artillery through 
the streets. 

81. On came the guns at the gallop^ 
the wheels crushing the dead and the 
wotmded, the horses goaded over heaps 
of human bodies, through a flaming 
pile formed by the burning houses on 
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either side. At length the artillery 
were forced through the frightful de- 
file, and planted in battery on the op- 
posite side; while Gerard's and Cam- 
pans' divisions of Davoust's corps estab- 
lished themselves with great difficulty 
among the woods and ravines on either 
side. The heroic Russians, however, 
had not toiled and died in vain. Dur- 
ing the action the army of Kutusoff 
gained the precious hours requisite to 
reach the other road: his columns dur- 
ing the whole day were seen, in two 
long dark lines, rapidly advancing to- 
wanls the heights behmd the scene of 
action, and before night they were 
fimily established on the wooded emi- 
nences in the rear of Malo-Jaroslawitz. 
The Viceroy, after a glorious combat, 
found himself master of a mass of 
bloody and smoking ruins, dearly pur- 
chased by the loss of five thousand of 
his best troops; while one hundred 
thousand men, and seven hundred 
pieces of cannon, posted on a semicir- 
cle of wooded heights in his front, 
precluded the possibility of a farther 
advance towards Kalouga, without a 
general battle. 

32. The loss of the Russians was as 
great as that of the French; and they 
had to lament the death of the brave 
General DorokofF, who fell in an early 
period of the engagement. The ruins 
of Malo-Jaroslawitz exhibited the most 
terrible spectacle. The streets could 
be distinguished only by the heaps of 
dead who were piled upon each other; 
while smoking buildings and half -con- ' 
sumed skeletons marked the position 
of the houses. From beneath these 
ruins the wounded occasionally dragged 
their wasted forms, and besought, with 
earnest cries, the passengers to put a 
period to their sufferings. Napoleon, 
notwithstanding his familiarity with 
scenes of this description, was startled 
at the sight; and the proof it afforded 
of the determination of his enemies, 
contributed not a little to the resolu- 
tion which he subsequently adopted. 
He had won this terrible field of bat- 
tle*; but by the delay occasioned in 
wresting it from the enemy, he had 
BubstantiaUy been defeated. The ad- 
vantage gained by Kutusoff was of 



incalculable importance. By interpos- 
ing his whole army between the ene- 
my and Kalouga, and occupying the 
strong position behind the town, he 
compelled Napoleon either to fight at 
a great disadvantage, or renounce his 
projected march upon Kalouga, and 
fall back on the wasted line of the 
Smolensko road. Either of these al- 
ternatives was equivalent to a defeat ; 
and the event proved that in its con- 
sequences this bloody engagement was 
more disastrous to the French than 
any event which had befallen them 
since the commencement of the Revo- 
lution. 

83. Napoleon remained in the neigh- 
bourhood of the field of battle the 
whole of the night of the 24th, and 
sent out numerous parties to recon- 
noitre the Russian position. The 
strength of the ground, in the opinion 
of his most experienced officers, pre- 
cluded the possibility of a successful 
attack. No alternative remained but 
to fall back on the Smolensko road. 
The agitation of his mind, in conse- 
quence, became so excessive, that his 
attendants dared not approach him. 
Upon returning to his miserable cot- 
tage, he sent for Berthier, Murat, and 
Bessi^res. They sat round a table 
where was spread out a map of the 
country, and the Emperor spoke to 
them at first of the change which the 
arrival of Kutusoff on the high grounds 
beyond Malo-Jaroslawitz had made in 
his situation. After a little discussion, 
however, he became meditative; and 
resting his cheeks on his hands, and 
his elbows on the table, his eyes fixed 
on the map, he remained for above an 
hour in moody silence, without motion 
or uttering a word. The three gene- 
rals, respecting his mental agony, pre- 
served silence, merely looking at each 
other during that long period; then 
suddenly starting up, he dismissed 
them without making them acquaint- 
ed with his resolution. Immediately 
after, however, he sent to Davoust, or- 
dering him to put himself at the head 
of the advanced guard, as he was to be 
at the outposts with his Guards at day- 
break on the following morning. Ney, 
who was at a short distance, was directed 
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to take a position between Borowsk 
and Malo-Jaroslawitz, after leaving two 
divisiona to protect the reserve parks 
and baggage at the former of these 
towns. 

84. At daybreak on the 25th, he set 
out in person to examine the ground, 
and was advancing through a confused 
mass of baggage-waggons and artillery, 
when suddenly a tumult arose ; the 
cry was heard, " It is Platoff— they are 
ten thousand 1" and a large body of 
Cossacks was seen bearing directly 
down upon the imperial escort. It 
turned out to be the dreaded Hetman 
himself, at the head of ten regiments of 
Cossacks, who made a dash to seize a 
park of forty pieces of artillery station- 
ed near the village of Gorodnia;, where 
the headquarters of Napoleon were 
placed. The Emperor himself narrowly 
ecaped being made prisoner : General 
Rapp waa thrown down while bravely 
combating at his side, and hi» imme- 
diate attendants were compelled to 
use their sabres against the lances of 
the enemy. The squadrons on service 
who were in immediate attendance on 
the Emperor were pierced through and 
overthrown by the terrible lances of 
the Cossacks ; numbers passed the 
Emperor in the confusion of the miUe ; 
and it was not till the grenadiers h, 
chevalB.nA the dragoons of the Guard ap- 
peared, that the irruption was stopped. 
The Cossacks, ignorant of the inesti- 
mable prize which was within their 
grasp, pushed on for the guns on which 
they were intent, and seized the whole : 
but they were only able to carry off 
eleven pieces, from the want of horses 
to convey them, and the rapid appear- 
ance of the cavalry of the Imperial 
Guard. Napoleon, after this humiliat- 
ing incident, returned to Gorodnia, 
but again left it at ten o'clock, and 
advanced to Malo-Jaroslawitz. Accoi-d- 
ing to his usual custom, he rode over 
the whole field which had been the 
theatre of such desperate strife on the 
preceding day, and moved on so as to 
see with his o^ni eyes the elevated pla- 
teau which the Russian amiy, three 
quaiiiers of a league in advance, still 
occupied. This done, he returned at 
five ih the afternoon to Gorodnia, and 



nothing farther was attempted on 
either side that day. 

86. This incident, however, was more 
than irritating : it proved the ruinous 
inferiority of the French to their ene- 
mies in light troops. Napoleon, in con- 
sequence, deemed it too hazardous to 
attempt to force the enemy's position, 
and returned pensively to hjs miser- 
able habitation. An emperor, two 
kings, and three marshals were there 
assembled: upon their deliberations 
hung the destinies of the world. Mu- 
rat, with his usual fire, recommended 
the boldest course. " Why should we 
fear the formidable position of the Rus- 
sians ? Give me but the remains of 
the cavalry and that of the Imperial 
Guard, and I will plunge into their 
forests, and open the road to Kalouga 
at the sword's point." But BessiSres, 
who commanded the cavalry of the 
Guard, and deemed its preservation 
essential to the Emperor^s safety, im- 
mediately observed, "That the moment 
was passed, both in the army and in the 
Guard, for such efforts ; already the 
means of transport were beginning to 
fail, and the charge of Murat would be 
feebly supported. And who were the 
enemies against whom he proposed 
thus to risk a hazardous attack ? men 
who had evinced, in the combat of the 
preceding day, a heroism worthy of 
veteran soldiers, though they were re- 
cruits who had hardly learned the use 
of their arms. A retreat had become 
unavoidably necessary." The Emperor 
unwillingly acquiesced in the proposal, 
observing, "Hardihood has had its day: 
we have already done too much for glory: 
nothing remains to be thought of but 
the safety of the army." Davoust then 
proposed that "the retreat should be 
conducted by Medyn to Smolensko 
— a line of road hitherto untouched, 
and abounding in resources for the 
wounded: whereas the Mojaisk line 
was utterly wasted, and presented only 
dust and ashes." This advice was 
strongly resisted by Murat, who repre- 
sented the extreme hazard of " expos- 
ing the flank of the army during so 
long a march to the attacks of the nu- 
meraus light troops of the enemy." 
Napoleon adopted the opinion of Uie 
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King of Naples, insisting upon the in- 
ability of the army from its weakness 
in cavalry to forage for itself, and the 
necessity of falling back on the maga- 
zines collected at Smolensko and Minsk ; 
and orders were issued for the retreat 
of the army by Borowsk and Mojaisk 
to Smolensko. 

36. At daybreak on the 26th, the 
fatal retreat commenced ; and the 
victor in a hundred battles for the 
first time in his life betibed in the 

OPEN FIELD FBOM HIS ENEMIES.* By 

a singular coincidence, the Russian 
troops at the same moment abandoned 
their position, and fell back in the 
direction of Kalouga. Both armies, 
struck with mutual awe, were flying 
from each other.t The* reason assigned 
by Kutusoff for this singular measure 
was the inquietude which he felt for 
the road by Medyn to Kalouga; but 
the adoption of it was a serious fault, 
which had nearly endangered all the 
advantages of the campaign. Mean- 
while the French army, ignorant of the 
movements of the enemy, silently and 
mournfully continued its retreat. The 
most gloomy presentiments filled the 
minds of the soldiers ; experience had 
already made them acquainted with the 
length of deserts they had to traverse 
before reaching a friendly territory, 
and that on this long line of more than 
two hundred and fifty leagues, Smo- 
lensko and Minsk alone offered re- 
sources for their \ise. Dejection and 

* At Aspem he retired from tlie field of 
battle, but held firm in the island of Lobau, 
close in its rear. 

t It is a most singular circumstance that 
an event in both armies precisely similar had 
occurred near the same place several cen- 
turies before, at the same period of the year, 
on occasion of the last invasion of Russia by 
the Tartans :— The Russian army could not 
be said to retire— it fled in the greatest dis- 
order. IBy a strange miracle, says the chron- 
icle, the Tartars, seeing the left bank of the 
Ougra abandoned by the Russians, took up 
the idea that it was a stratagem, and that 
they only fled to provoke a fight in a direction 
where tney had prepared ambuscades : and 
finally the Khan, terror-stricken, hastened 
to retreat. A strange spectacle was then 
witnessed, two armies flying from each other, 
with no one pursuing them. The Russians 
stopped at last; but the Khan retired into 
his camp, after having destroyed twelve 
towns in Xiithuania. This was at the end of 
October : hard frott canie on, and the Rus- 
voL. X. 



despondency, in consequence, univer- 
sally prevailed ; the recklessness which 
arises from despair was already visible 
in many; and the discipline of the 
troops, accustomed to victory but un- 
used to disaster, became relaxed from 
the moment that they began to retire 
before their enemies. Napoleon calcu- 
lated chiefly upon the support of Vic- 
tor, who, with above thirty thousand 
fresh troops, had been stationed since 
the beginning of September in the 
neighbourhood of Smolensko. This 
corps, joined to the reinforcements 
which were daily arriving from the 
westward, and the detached soldiers of 
the grand army who might be re-form- 
ed into battalions, would amount to 
fifty thousand men ; and with such 
support he hoped to maintain the line 
of the Dwina till the return of spring. 
But the operations of Wittgenstein and 
Tchichagoff rendered this project im- 
practi(!able : and even without their as- 
sistance, the superiority of the Russians 
in cavalry would have rendered any 
position within their territory imten- 
ableforany length of time. The French 
retired by Borowsk to Vereva, where 
the Emperor^s headquarters were estab- 
lished on the 27th. The weather was 
serene : it was still compared by Napo- 
leon to the autumn at Fontainebleau. 

87. As soon as Kutusoff was apprised 
of the enemy's retreat, he resolved, in- 
stead of pursuing them on the wasted 
line which they had adopted, to move 

sians retired to measure themselves with the 
Khan in the plain of Borovstk, which was 
more favourably adapted for a great battle." 
— Karamsin, vi. 195. There is a most extra- 
ordinary similarity between the leading 
events of the Tartar and French contest, 
though they occurred in the former at fai 
wider intervals than in the latter. In both, 
a great and glorious battle was fought on the 
same day, Sept. 7th, (Eoulikoff and Boro- 
dino), in which both parties claimed the vic- 
tory : in both, a hundred and fifty thousand 
men were arrayed on each side i both were 
followed by the capture and burning of Mos- 
cow : the final and decisive struggle in both 
took place in the end of October, when the 
frost was beginning : in both, the two armies, 
at this crisis of the contest, mutually fled 
from each other. In the Tartar war, it was the 
Russians who retreated thither ; and in both 
instances this singular event was the pre- 
cursor of their final deliverance from their 
inveterate enemies.— Karamsin, v. 78 -83^ 
and vi. 196. 
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the tnain body of his army by a paral- 
lel road towards Mojaisk and Wiazma, 
and to harass their retreating columns 
by a large body of Cossacks and light 
troops. General MUaradowitch, in con- 
sequence, at the head of twenty-five 
thousand light troops, was directed to 
move along a road parallel and near to 
the great Smolensko route ; while Pla- 
toff, with the Cossacks, pressed the 
French rear-guard, and Kutusoff him- 
self, at the head of the whole army, 
moved in two columns towards Wiazma. 
In the course of their retreat^ the 
troops who moved first destroyed all 
the towns through which the army 
passed: Borowsk, and Vereva shared 
the fate of Moscow. At the latter 
town the Emperor was joined by Mar- 
shal Mortier, who, after blowing up, 
as already mentioned, part of the 
Kremlin, had fallen back on the main 
army with his detachment. Winzinge- 
rode, made prisoner at the Kremlin, 
was then presented to the Emperor : 
his appearance excited one of those 
transports of rage which were not un- 
usual in his irritable moods, but which 
happily passed away without actual 
violence to the Russian general. 

38. The whole French army had re- 
gained the Smolensko road on the 
29th. The corps marched at intervals 
of half a day's journey from each other, 
and for some days were not seriously 
harassed by the enemy. In passing 
through a heap of ruins, the soldiers 
recognised some features of a scene 
formerly known to them : the slopes, 
the redoubts gradually awakened thrill- 
ing emotions; it was Mojaisk, formerly 
the scene of so dreadful a battle. The 
steeple alone remained in the midst of 
the desert : — 

" Unheard the clock repeats its hours, 
Ooldis the hearths within their bowers ; 
Its echo and its empty tread 
Would sound like voices from the dead." * 

They approached an open plain, and 
soon the multitudes of unburied dead, 
whose bones had begun to whiten in 
the sun — ^the broken and ruined re- 
doubts which appeared at intervals — 
the rugged surface of the ground, which 
was stiS torn by the cannon-shot, an- 
* Campbell's Qerlrude of Wyoming. 



nounced the bloody field of Borodino.t 
Thirty thousand skeletons, innumer- 
able fragments of helmets, cuirasses, 
and arms, broken guns, carriages, stan- 
dards, and bloody uniforms, formed 
the sad remains of that scene of glory. 
The soldiers, in passing, gazed in silence 
at the great redoubt, so lately the 
theatre of mortal strife, now marked 
by the stillness and desolation of an 
extinguished volcano: regret for the 
loss of their companions in arms was 
mingled with the painful sense of the 
f ruitlessness of the sacrifice ; and they 
hurried past the scene of desolation 
with melancholy recollections of the 
past, and gloomy anticipations of the 
futurct 

89. In passing the great abbey of 
Kolotskoi, the army received a lament- 
able addition to its numbers in a mul- 
titude of 'wounded men, who had 
escaped from that scene of horror to 
join their retreating companions. 
Thousands had perished in the hospi- 
tal from the total inadequacy of the 
means of relief to the prodigious ac- 
cumulation of wounded who had been 
left : but a greater number than could 
have been expected had been saved, in 
consequence of the heroic and skilful 
efforts of the French surgeons. These 

t Farther on were traced the ruins of a 
rampart, and the hollow of a ditch well-nigh 
flUea up. This was supposed to be the spot 
where the few who escaped the general mas- 
sacre made their last effort, and perished in 
the attempt. The plains around were white 
with bones, in some places thinly scattered, 
in others lying in heaps, as the men happened 
to fall in flight, or in a body resisted to the 
last. Fragments of javelins, and the limbs 
of horses lay scattered about the field. Hu- 
man skulls were seen upon the trunks of 
trees. ♦ * • And now, on the same spot, 
the Roman army collected the bones of their 
slaughtered countrymen. Whether they were 
burying the remains of strangers^ or of their 
ownfrieuds, no man knew; all, however, con- 
sidered themselves as performing the last 
obsequies to their kindred, and their brother 
soldiers. While employed in this pious oflQce, 
their hearts were torn with contending pas- 
sions, by turns oppressed with grief, and 
burning fbr revenge."— Tacitus^ AnnaU, i. 
61, 62. 

t Lamentable cries were heard firom one 
of the heaps of slain : thev proved to come 
fh)m a wounded soldier who had crept into 
the half-oonsumed remains of a dead horse, 
and contrived to support existence in that 
situationforabove six weeks.— Sbgur, ii. llM). 
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miserable men crawled to the side of 
the road, and with uplifted hands and 
lamentable cries, besought their com- 
rades not to leave them to the horrors 
of famine or the fury of the enemy. 
At the distance of two leagues from 
Mojaisk, five hundred of them, in the 
extremity of sufltering, had collected 
round a deserted bam: for several 
days they had received no food: an 
officer and twenty-five men were on 
the spot to guard them, and two sur- 
geons were in attendance to dress their 
wounds ; but the former had no food 
to give them, and the latter no linen 
or salves to apply to their mangled 
limbs. Nax)oleon made the greatest 
efforts to get them the means of con- 
veyance : but the troops, whom misery 
had already begun to render selfish, 
murmured at displacing the spoils of 
Moscow for their bleeding companions, 
and could with difficulty be constrained 
to give them a place in their chariots. 
Although only a few Cossacks as yet 
harassed the rear of the retreating 
army, the discouragement of the troops 
had become very great, and the dread- 
ful features of the retreat already be- 
gan to appear. Baggage -carts were 
abandoned at every step, from the fail- 
ure of the horses which drew them ; 
the infantry and cavalry marched pell- 
mell in the utmost confusion ; and the 
incessant explosions along the whole 
Une, demonstrated how many of the 
ammunition • waggons required to be 
sacrificed to prevent their falling into 
the hands of the enemy. The retreat 
was rapidly becoming a flight ; the 
troops were beginning to separate from 
the mai'ching columns in quest of plun- 
der or subsistence ; and numbers of 
horses were slain to furnish food for the 
hungry multitudes who surrounded 
them. 

40. On the 2d November, the head- 
quarters reached Wiazma. The Em- 
peror flattered himself that he had 
got the start of Kutusoff by several 
marches, and that his troops would not 
be disquieted by the enemy during the 
remainder of the retreat ; but this de- 
lusive quiet was not of long continu- 
ance. On approaching that town, the 
oorpe of Davoust, which farmed the 



rear-guard of the army, found, on the 
3d, the advanced guud of Milarado- 
witch posted on the southern side of 
the great road, while Flatoff, with a 
large body of Cossacks, pressed the rear 
of the army. The Emperor, with the 
Guard and the first corps of the army, 
was already advanced on the road to 
Smolensko, and the corps of theViceroy 
and Davoust alone remained to resist 
the attack. By a vigorous charge, the 
Russian cavaliy, under Wassilchikofi^ 
in the first instance broke in upon the 
line of the French retreat, and estab- 
lished themselves astride on the great 
road, in the interval between the corps 
of the Viceroy and that of Davoust; 
while Platofi^, the moment that the can- 
nonade commenced, attacked the rear 
of the latter at FederowskoL If the 
whole corps of Milaradowitch had been 
at hand to support his cavalry while 
the Cossacks pressed the rear, the corps 
of Davoust must have been totally de- 
stroyed. But the infantry, unable to 
keep pace with the rapid advance of 
the cavalry, was still far behind; and 
Q^neral Wassilchikoffwas left, for more 
than half an hour, to resist alone all 
the efforts of the enemy to dislodge 
him from his position. 

41. MeanwhiletheViceroy, hearing of 
the danger of DavouBt*s corps, retraced 
his steps and drew back his advanced 
guard, which had already reached Wi- 
azma, to the scene of danger. Milara- 
dowitch, in his turn, was now severely 
pressed between the advancing troops 
of Davoust and the returning corps of 
Eugene : but he bravely maintained his 
post near the great road till the infan- 
try of Prince Eugene of Wiirtemberg 
came up to his support. But the mo- 
ment of decisive success had passed ere 
the latter arrived at the scene of dan- 
ger. Davoust, with admirable presence 
of mind, had contrived to get his ar- 
tillery and baggage across the fields in 
the neighbourhood of Wassilchikoff*s 
men during the continuance of the 
action; and the united French corps 
were now intent only on securing their 
retreat to Wiazma. In doing so, how- 
ever, they were keenlypursued by Mila- 
radowitch, who was by this time sup- 
ported both by his own infe^try and 
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by the Cossacks of Platoff ; a numerous 
artillery thundered on their retreating 
columns: and though the soldiers of 
the Viceroy still kept their ranks, those 
of Davoust, exhausted by the fatigues 
of the retreat, fell into confusion. At 
this critical moment,»the vanguard of 
Kutusoflf beyond "Wiazma was heard to 
commence a cannonade on the corps of 
Ney, which was in advance of the Vice- 
roy; and the troops, conceiving them- 
selves beset on all sides, fell back in 
disorder into Wiazma. General Pas- 
KEWiTCH,* at the head of his brave di- 
vision, rushed into the town, and drove 
the enemy through the streets at the 
point of the bayonet. In the midst of 
the general confusion the houses took 
fire, which stopped the pursuit; and 
the shattered corps of Davoust, in their 
bivouacs beyond the walls, counted their 
diminished ranks and re-formed their 
battalions by the light of the confla- 
gration. 

42. In this engagement the French 
were weakened by full six thousand 
men, of whom two thousand were made 
prisoners, while the loss of the Rus- 
sians did not exceed two thousand. 
The corps of Davoust had before the 
battle lost ten thousand men by fatigue 
or desertion since the retrograde move- 
ment commenced at Malo- Jaroslawitz ; 
and twenty-seven pieces of their artil- 
lery had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy : so that they were now sixteen 
thousand weaker than on leaving Mos- 
cow. The army in all had lost forty- 

* Faskewitch, a Russian by birth, of an 
old noble family, was bom in 1772, and had 
served with distinction in the wars against 
the Turks, the Poles, and the Swedes. Like 
Suwarroff and Eutusoff, he was endeared to 
the soldiers by being a native of the country, 
and a strenuous supporter, whenever it was 
possible, of national interests and customs. 
He possessed an Intuitive genius for war, and 
rose in the sequel to the highest destinies, 
haviuff mainly contributed, by his two suc- 
oessrul campaigns in Asia Minor, to the glori- 
ous peace of Adrianople with the Turks, and 
brought the Polish war to a successful issue, 
after Diebitsch had signally failed, by the 
storming of Warsaw in 1881. He subse- 
quently commanded the great Russian army, 
which took part in and terminated the Hmi- 
garian war in 1849. Few Russian generals 
will leave a more distinguished place in his- 
tory, or have more signally contributed, by 
their genius and energy, to advance the for- 
tunes of their country. 



three thousand men since the retreat 
began ; it was now only sixty thousand 
strong. Two hundred and forty thou- 
sand men had perished, therefore, in 
the centre under Napoleon's immediate 
command, before a fall of snow took 
place : for it crossed the Niemen, in- 
cluding Jerome's army, three hundred 
thousand strong. When the troops re- 
sumed their march on the following 
day, they were astonished at the small- 
ness of their numbers. There seems 
to be no room for doubt, that had Kiit- 
usoff supported by a sufficient force 
the bold advance of Milaradowitch, or 
hastened his own march so as to anti- 
cipate the French vanguard at Wiazma, 
he would have had every chance of de- 
stroying a great part of their army; 
and his own troops were grievously dis- 
appointed at the opportunity being al- 
lowed to escape. But the Russian com- 
mander, knowing the severity of the 
season which was about to commence, 
and the multiplied obstacles which were 
preparing to arrest the retreat of Napo- 
leon, deemed, and perhaps wisely, that 
the surer course was to let the enemy 
waste away before the cold of winter, 
before he attempted to envelop the 
main body ; and to confine his attacks 
at present to the rear-guard, whose fa- 
tigues had already reduced them to 
that state of debility which might soon 
be expected to become general in the 
whole army. The corps of Davoust, 
which had suffered so severely, was now 
replaced by that of Marshal Ney as the 
rear-guard; and this heroic general be- 
gan to cover that retreat, fatal to so 
many others, immortal to him. On 
the 4th and 5th the retreat continued, 
and in passing the Lake of Semlevo, 
the grand cross of Ivan and the armour 
of the Kremlin, the spoils of Moscow, 
were buried in the waves. Already 
the French perceived that the season 
for preserving trophies was gone for 
ever. 

48. The weather, though cold and 
frosty at night, had hitherto been clear 
and bright during the day; and the 
continued, though now level and power- 
less sun, had cheered the hearts of the 
soldiers. But on the 6th November 
I the Russian winter set in with unwont- 
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ed severity. Cold fogs first rose from 
the surface of the ground, and obscured 
the heretofore unclouded face of the 
sun ; a few flakes of snow next began to 
float in the atmosphere, and filled the 
army with dread : gradually the light of 
day declined, and a thick murky dark- 
ness overspread the firmament. The 
wind soon after rose and ere long 
blew with frightful violence, howling 
through the forests, or sweeping over 
the plains with resistless fury ; the snow 
fell in thick and continued showers, 
which soon covered the earth with an 
impenetrable clothing, confounding all 
objects together, and leaving the army 
to wander in the dark through an icy de- 
sert.* Great numbers of the soldiers, in 
struggling to get forward, fell into hol- 
lows orditches which were concealed by 
the treacherous surface, and perished 
miserably before the eyes of their com- 
rades; others were swallowed up in the 
moving snow-hills, which, like the 
sands of the desert, preceded the blast 
of death. To fall was certain destruc- 
tion : the severity of the tempest 
speedily checked respiration ; and the 
snow, accumulating round the sufferer, 
soon formed a little sepulchre for his 
remains. The road, and the fields in 
its vicinity, were rapidly strewn with 
these melancholy eminences; and the 
succeeding columns found the surface 
rough and almost impassable from the 
multitude of these icy mounds that lay 
upon their route. + 

44. Accustomed as the soldiers had 
been to death in its ordinaiy forms, 
there was something singularly appal- 
ling iu the uniformity of the snowy 
wilderness, which, like a vast winding- 

* " He had now advanced into a pass en- 
' vironed with perpetual snow, and the inten- 
sity of the cold had glazed the rugged road 
with ice. Dreary scenery and impassable 
wilds terrified the exhausted soldiers, who 
imagined themselves to be stepping on the 
confines of the world. They were astonish- 
ed by solitudes without a vestige of culti- 
vation or of man; and they insisted on 
being led back before the light and hea- 
vens failed them."— See Quintus CuRTres, 
V. 6, 13. 

t Precisely the same circumstances of 
horror had overtaken the army of Alexan- 
der the Great in crossing the Ca.uca8us : — 
" Such vines and trees as can endure the 
rigour of such a climate, the inhabitants 



sheet, seemed ready to envelop the re- 
mains of the whole army. Exhausted 
by fatigue, or pierced by cold, they sank 
by thousands on the road, casting a last 
look upon their comrades, and pro- 
nouncing with their dying breath the 
names of those most dear to them. 
Clouds of ravens, like the birds which 
are only seen at sea when a shipwreck 
is at hand, issued from the forests, and 
hovered over the dying remains of the 
soldiers; while troops of dogs, which 
had followed the army from Moscow, 
driven to fury by suffering, howled in 
the rear, and often fell upon their vic- 
tims before life was extinct. The only 
objects that rose above the snow were 
the tall pines, whose gigantic stems and 
funereal foliage cast a darker horror 
over the scene, and seemed destined to 
mark the grave of the army amidst the 
deathlike uniformity of the wilderness. 

45. The weight of their arms soon 
became intolerable to the least robust 
of the soldiers : their fingers frequently 
dropped off while holding their mus- 
kets, and the useless load was thrown 
aside in the struggle for the mainte- 
nance of life, t Amidst the general 
ruin, multitudes left their ranks, and 
wandered on the flanks or rear of the 
army, where they were speedily mas- 
sacred by the peasants, or made pri- 
soners by the Cossacks. But the troops 
now felt the consequences of their for- 
mer licentiousness, or of the necessities 
to which they had been exposed by the 
reckless advance of the Emperor. The 
whole country, to the breadth of seven 
or eight leagues on either side of the 
great road, had been laid waste during 
the advance of the army, and the ex- 
press down, and cover with earth during the 
winter: and when the snow is dissolved, 
they dig them out and restore them to the 
air and sun. So deep are the snows which 
shroud the ground, so bound up by ice and 
almost perpetual frosty that no symptom was 
perceived of birds, or any beast remaining 
out. The light is rather an obscuration of 
the sky, resembhng darkness, in which the 
nearest objects are with diflBcultv seen. In 
this uncultivated wild the destitute army 
had every variety of ill to endure,— scarcity, 
cold, weariness, despair." — Quintus Cur- 
Tius, vii., iii. 10, 11, 

t * ' On every side the flrozen hands of oiur 
soldiers let fall their firearms. "— Fain, ii. 295. 
(An eyewitness> 
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hausted soldiers were now unable to 
reach the limits of their former devas- 
tation. By a degree of reckless vio- 
lence, also, of which it is difficult to 
form a conception, the first columns of 
the army destroyed, along the whole 
line of the retreat, the few remaining 
houses which had survived the march 
in summer; and the rear-guard, in con- 
sequence, suffered as much from the 
maidness of their comrades who pre- 
ceded, as the hostility of their enemies 
who followed them. Fire was before 
them with its ashes; vmiter followed 
them with its horrors. The horses of 
the cavalry and artillery, especially 
those which came from France and 
Germany, suffered dreadfully from the 
severity of the cold, which the entire 
want of provisions rendered them un- 
able to bear. In less than a week after 
it commenced, thirty thousand had per- 
ished. Caissons and cannon were aban- 
doned at every step : the ascent from 
a stream, or the fail of a bridge, occa- 
sioned the abandonment of whole parks 
of artillery. Famished groups threw 
themselves upon the dead bodies of the 
horses to satisfy the cravings of nature; 
and in many instances even the repug- 
nance of our nature at human flesh was 
overcome by the pangs of protracted 
hunger. 

46. Night came, but with it no di- 
minution of the sufferings of the sol- 

* It is seldom that cold at all comparable 
to that which is here described, is felt in the 
British Islands ; but, during the great frost 
of spring 1838, the author was twice fortu- 
nate enough to experience it. On the 5th 
and 9th February in that year, the thermo- 
meter, at his residence at Possll House, near 
Glasgow, fell, at eleven at night, to four de- 
grees below zero of Fahrenheit; and he im- 
mediately walked out and sat down under the 
old treesm the park, to experience a sensation 
which he had long figured to himself in ima- 
gination, and might never in life feel again. 
A vivid recollection of the descriptions he 
had studied of the Russian retreat, made him 
'attend minutely to every object he witnessed, 
and every sensation he felt on the occasion. 
The night was bright and clear ; not a speck 
or film obscured the firmament, where the 
moon shone forth in surpassing splendour ; 
the trees, loaded with glowing crystals, glit- 
tered on all sides as in a palace of diamonds ; 
the snow, dry and powdery, fell from the feet 
like the sand of the desert ; not a breath 
waved even the feathery covering of the 
branches; and the mind, overpowered with 



diers. Amidst the howling wilderness 
the wearied men sought in vain for the 
shelter of a rack, the cover of a friendly 
habitation, or the warmth of a fire. 
The stems of the pine, charged with 
snow and hardened by frost, long re- 
sisted the flames lighted by the troops; 
and when, by great exertions, the fire 
was kindled, crowds of starving men 
prepared a miserable meal of rye, mixed 
with snow-water and horse-flesh. Sleep 
soon closed their eyelids, andf or sixteen 
long hours the darkness was illumin- 
ated by the light of the bivouacs. But 
numbers never awoke from their slum- 
bers; and on the following day the 
sites of the watch-fires were marked 
by circles of dead bodies, with their 
feet still resting on the extinguished 
piles.* The death produced upon al- 
most all the soldiers who perished from 
the cold was the same. The persons 
affected fell into a state of paralytic 
torpor, which led them to approach the 
fires of the bivouacs, where they speedily 
dropped into an apoplectic slumber, 
from which they never wakened. Those 
of the officers and men who were able 
to perform the whole journey, and had 
preserved a little sugar and coffee, re- 
sisted the cold most effectually. Mor- 
tification in particular limbs ensued in 
innumerable cases, against which the 
best preservative was found to be 
walking on foot.t 

the unwonted splendour of the scene, fell into 
a state of serene enjoyment. The sensation 
of l^e frost, even when sitting still, was hardly 
that of pain. The moment the body entered 
the external air, it felt as if plunged into a 
cold bath, against which it was at once evi- 
dent that even the warmest clothing afforded 
little protection ; and, after resting a short 
time, a drowsy feeling, the harbinger of death, 
began to steiJ over the senses. When walk- 
ing, however, the circulation was preserved 
and no disagreeable feeling experienced ; but 
the astonishment felt at the moment, upon 
experiencing how soon inaction induced 
drowsiness, was how, under a much severer 
cold, any men or horses survived in either 
army, during the bivouacs of the Russian re- 
treat. 

t " The blast of the snow extinguished 
life in many, and caused the feet of others 
to mortiiy : its white glare perniciously af- 
fected the eyes of the majority. Some, hav- 
ing stretched on a bed of ice their exhausted 
ft^mes, through the want of motion were so 
stiffened by tne activity of the frost, that 
when they essayed to rise they were unable. 
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47. Upon the great body of the men, 
the continuance of these horrors pro- 
duced the usual results of reckless- 
ness, insubordination, and despair. The 
French soldiers, more susceptible than 
any others of lively impressions, early 
perceived the full extent of their dan- 
ger, and became desperate from the 
accumulation of perils from which they 
could perceive no possibility of escap- 
ing. Everything seemed allowable 
when there was no other mode of pre- 
serving life. The men tore off the 
cloaks from their comrades who had 
sunk down, to warm their own shiver- 
ing limbs. Those who first got round 
the fires at night, sternly repelled the 
succeeding crowds who strove to share 
in the warmth, and saw them with in- 
difference sink down and die in the 
frigid outer circle. In the general 
ruin, the sympathies and generous feel- 
ings of our nature were for the most 
part extinguished: the strong instinct 
of self-preservation concentrated, in 
these terrible moments, every one's 
enei^es on his own safety; and the 
catastrophes of others were unheeded, 
when all anticipated similar disasters 
for themselves. Some, however, of a 
firmer character, resisted the contagion, 
and preserved, even amid the horrors 
that surrounded them, the gaiety and 
serenity of indomitable minds. 

48. In the midst of these unparal- 
leled horrors, the rapid disorganisation 
of the army seemed the prelude to its 
entire destruction. The road, trodden 
down by such an innumerable multi- 
tude of feet, and rolled over by such a 
number of wheels, became as hard and 
slippery as ice itself. In that rigorous 
latitude, where this state of things 
annually returns, and continues five 
months, the horses of the Russians 
are all rough-shod, the waggons are 
placed upon sledges, and the light can- 
non are put on carriages mounted on 
the same vehicles. But no precautions 

^e torpid were lifted bv their comrades : 
there was no better remedy than compelling 
them to walk ; the vital heat thus excitec^ 
the use of their limbs in part returned." — 
QuiNTiTS CuBTiua, viL, iii. 11. The eloquent 
descriptions of the sufferings of Alexander's 
soldiers might pass for those which overtook 
the followers oi Napoleon. 



of this description had been thought 
of in the French army : the shoes of 
none of the horses were frosted, nor 
were any means provided for their be- 
ing so; and numbers of the unhappy 
animals slipping, and falling on their 
knees at every step, became exhausted 
with fatigue, and sank down on the ice 
to rise no more. The want of forage 
or provisions at the same timewes^- 
ened those which kept their feet to 
such a degree that they became unable 
to resist the effect of the night bivou- 
acs.* It was this, and not the cold, 
which proved fatal to the horses; for, 
if well fed, a horse can withstand the se- 
verest cold as well as the strongest man. 
The regiments which had hitherto suc- 
ceeded in preserving a few animals^ by 
means of pasture picked up in the 
fields on the roadside, now found them 
at once destroyed by the snow cover- 
ing the ground; for magazines, or dis- 
tributions of rations, there were none, 
either for men or horses, from Moscow 
to Smolensko, a distance of nearly three 
hundred miles. 

49. It was the incessant fatigue and 
want of provisions, more even than 
the cold, which at this period of the 
retreat, and indeed during its whole 
continuance, proved fatal to the French 
army. The troops, marching without 
intermission, and never receiving any 
distribution of rations, soon found 
themselves a prey to the horrors of 
famine, and were reduced, as their sole 
means of subsistence, to use the flesh 
of the numerous horses which dropped 
down by the wayside. The instant 
that one of these wretched animals fell, 
a famished group seized upon it» and 
shared its remains among them. The 
army subsisted almost entirely, for 
weeks together, on this melancholy re- 
source; and, much as Napoleon la- 
mented the destruction of these ani- 
mals, his condition, had they survived, 
would have been still worse, for in that 

* " Horses can support a bivouac and the 
severest cold when tney are well fed. /* toas 
not cold that hilled ihem, it toas hunger and 
the amtinuow marching. The Guard having 
received some distributions of flour, two 
thousand of their cavalry still remained, 
although in wretched condition."— Cham- 
bray, ii. 380, 883, 
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case the whole men must have perished. 
But these disastrous circumstances, 
and, above all, the evident hopelessness 
of tiieir situation, from the knowledge 
that there were no magazines on the 
line of retreat over a space of five hun- 
dred miles, except at Smolensko and 
Minsk, produced the most depressing 
effect upon the minds of the soldiers. 
Despair and recklessness made them 
desert their standards in crowds: be- 
fore they reached Smolensko, the army 
generally * had lost all appearance of 
a regular array, and presented a hide- 
ous mass of stragglers, clothed in fur 
cloaks and other finery, which they 
had plundered from Moscow, or reft 
from their dead comrades who had 
perished on the road. 

50. No one who had not witnessed 
it, could credit the universal hardness 
of heart which prevailed. The strong- 
est bonds of gratitude, the oldest ties 
of friendship, were snapped asunder. 
Self-preservation became the universal 
object. The dying closed their eyes 
with curses and imprecations on their 
lips; the living passed unheeding by. 
The few prisoners taken at Malo- Jaros- 
lawitz and "Wiazma were shot without 
mercy when they could march no 
more. In the midst of the general 
distress, the marshals, generals, and 
higher administrators, who had taken 
the precaution to bring provisions for 
themselves and their horses with them 
from Moscow, lived in comparative 
abundance; and the contrast thus af- 
forded to their own destitute condi- 
tion, augmented the rage and indigna- 
tion of the soldiers. They broke out 
into as vehement and impassioned 
complaints against, as they had for- 
merly breathed adulation towards, 
Napoleon : his ambition, his obstinacy, 
his pride, were in every mouth ; he 
had penetrated to Moscow contrary to 
all the rules of war ; he had ruined him- 
self and them all with him. The Em- 
peror himself marched on foot, grave, 
but calm and collected ; his appear- 
ance was that of a great mind contend- 
ing with adversity. 

* The Guards were an exception; tbey 
were better provided for, and kept their 
ranks to the last.— Chahsbay, ii. 385. 



51. In the midst of these sufferings 
the army arrived at Dorogobouge. 
The imperial columns and the corps 
of Davousty after a short rest, pro- 
ceeded on the road to Smolensko; 
while the corps of Eugene was directed 
to move towards the north, in order 
to assist Oudinot, who was severely 
pressed by Count Wittgenstein. Ney, 
with his corps, now severely weakened 
by the fatigues of the retreat, was still 
intrusted with the perilous duty of 
protecting the rear; but he never 
failed in its performance — discharging 
at one time the functions of an able 
commander, displaying ^t another the 
courage of a simple grenadier. In 
his reports to Napoleon, he portrayed 
in true colours the frightful condition 
of the army ; but in the field he was 
always to be found with the rear- 
guard, combating with as much alac- 
rity, though a marshal and prince 
of the Empire, as when he was a 
private soldier in the Revolutionary 
army. 

52. The Viceroy, in advancing to- 
wards the Dwina from Dorogobouge, 
met with a succession of disasters. Be- 
fore arriving at the banks of the Wop, 
he had been compelled to abandon 
sixty-four pieces of cannon and three 
thousand detached soldiers to his piir- 
suers ; but on the margin of that 
stream a new difficulty awaited him. 
The bridge which he had ordered to be 
constructed could not be raised, and 
his troops were obliged to .cross the 
stream amidst floating masses of ice, 
with the water up to their middles. 
All the efforts of the artille^men 
could not obtain a passage for the can- 
non, and, in consequence, the whole 
remaining artillery and all the baggage 
of the corps were abandoned to the 
Cossacks. The bivouac of the follow- 
ing night was eminently disastrous: 
the troops, soaking with the water of 
the Wop, sought in vain for shelter, 
and multitudes perished from the freez- 
ing of their wet garments round their 
ejchausted limbs. On the snow around 
them was to be seen the plunder which 
could no longer be dragged along : the 
riches of Paris and Moscow lay scat- 
tered on an unknown strand, amidst 
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the dead and the dying. This terrible 
night effected the total disorganisa- 
tion of the corps ; and, to complete his 
misfortunes, the Viceroy, on arriving 
the following day at Doukhowstchina, 
found that town already occupied by 
two regiments of Cossacks. But in 
these critical circumstances he did not 
lose his presence of mind. Forming 
the Italian Quard and a few squadrons 
uf cavalry, which still presei'ved their 
horses, into a square, he attacked and 
carried the town; and finding that a 
retreat in the direction of Witepsk 
would expose his detached corps to 
certain destruction, he made in aU 
haste for Smolensko, where he arrived 
with the scanty and shattered remains 
of his troops on the 13th November, 
and found the other corps of the 
French army already assembled. 

53. Meanwhile, the main Russian 
army, still advancing in two columns, 
was moving in the dbord of the arc of 
which Napoleon was describing the 
curve. They advanced by Jelnia to 
Tchelkanowo, where the headquarters 
were established on the 12th, on the 
road leading from Smolensko to Ros- 
lawl ; and thus threatened the com- 
munications of the French army, and 
precluded the possibility of their re- 
maining in the former town. By fol- 
lowing this route, Kutusoff not only 
got the start of his enemies, and com- 
pelled them to continue a disastrous 
retreat, after they hoped to have ar- 
rived at its termination ; but had the 
immense advantage of quartering his 
troops under cover in the villages, in a 
country as yet un wasted by war, dur- 
ing the severity of the winter nights. 
The march of the army was so rapid, 
that several detached bodies of the 
French, who had not yetreceived orders 
to retreat, fell into their hands. In 
particidar, the advanced guard of Gene- 
ral Baraguay d'Hilliers, under Gene- 
ral Augereau, with two thousand men, 
were made prisoners by Count Orloff 
Denisoff and Colonel Davidoff, who pre- 
ceded the main body of the army with 
their light troops ; ana a depot of one 
thousi^nd three hundred men was cap- 
tured at Klemenstiewo by another corps 
of partisauL under Colonel Bistrom. 



54. Between Dorogobouge and Smo- 
lensko, Napoleon received intelligence 
of the conspiracy of Malet at Paris, of 
which a full 'account will shortly be 
given, and by which a few daring men 
for some hours gained possession of 
the seat of government, made prison- 
er the chief of the police, and had 
nearly overturned the imperial gov- 
ernment. He now perceived on what 
a sandy foundation his fortunes were 
rested, even in France itself, and ex- 
claimed to Daru, ** What if we had re- 
mained at Moscow 1" From that mo- 
ment his whole thoughts were concen- 
trated on the French capital ; and all 
the disasters of his present situation 
could hardly withdraw his impassioned 
imagination from theconvulsions which 
he anticipated in the centre of his power. 
Even this alarming intelligence, how- 
ever, the numerous reverses of which 
he daily received accounts from his 
lieutenants, the gloomy future before 
him, the spectacle of the dead and 
the dying continually before his eyes, 
produced no visible impression on his 
manner or countenance. With the 
same stoical insensibility, he traversed 
the ranks of frozen soldiers which 
lined the road, as he would have done 
the rocks of Switzerland, or the sphinxes 
of Thebes. Yet no one knew better the 
disasters of the army ; at that very 
moment he was writing to Victor 
that the horses of the army had aU 
perished, and that its salvation de- 
pended on his own exertions.* 

55. The successive arrival of the 
different corps at Smolensko, where 
they continued to drop in from the 
the 9th to the 13th, ^presented the 
most dismal spectacle. At the sight 
of the long - wished - for towers the 
soldiers could no longer restrain their 
impatience : the little remaining disci- 
pline instantly gave way, and officers 

* " The army aod the Emperor will be to- 
morrow at Smolensko, but much fatigued by 
a march of one hundred and twenty leagues 
without stopping. Resume the offensive; 
the salvation af the army depends on U: a 
single day's delay may occasion a ftightM 
calamity. Tlie cavalry of the army is all on 
foot : the cold has killed all the horses : 
march ! it is the order of the Emperor and of 
necessity/*— Napoleon to Victor, 7th Nov. 
1812; Chambrav, il. 379. 
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and priTateB, infantry and cavalry, pre- 
cipitated themselves in a promiscuous 
mass upon the gates. The famishing 
troops rushed into the streets, and the 
gates of the magazines were instantly 
surrounded by crowds, demanding, 
with earnest cries, the food which they 
had so long been promised. Bread, in 
sufficient quantities, could not be 
furnished: large sacks of com were 
thrown out to the applicants, and the 
miserable soldiers fought with each 
other for a few pounds of dried roots 
or grain. The Old and New Guard 
alone preserved their ranks in the 
midst of the general confusion ; and 
their steadiness seemed in some de- 
gree to justify that indulgence to their 
suflFerings which excited such violent 
dissatisfaction among the othertroops. 
56. The Emperor had made the 
greatest exertions to provide maga- 
zines, though at fearfully long inter- 
vals, along part of the line of his re- 
treat. Immense quantities of pro- 
visions had been collected at Smolen- 
sko, Minsk, and Wilna ; gigantic ef- 
forts had been made to transport them 
to the places of their destination: 
the roads of Qermany and Italy were 
covered by herds of cattle and trains 
of waggons hastening to the theatre 
of war. But all these preparations 
were insufficient; the arrivsd of the 
convoys was retarded by the state of 
the roads, which the passage of so 
many thousand carriages had render- 
ed almost impassable : the oxen sank 
under the fatigues of their lengthen- 
ed marches, and the impatience of 
those who drove them : the stores of 
grain, however immense, could not 
suffice for the number of sick and iso- 
lated men who were left in the rear of 
the army, and the famished multitude 
who arrived from Moscow. The genius 
and foresight of Kapoleon had not been 
wanting; the most minute orders had 
been forwarded to the authorities in 
the rear, to provide for the wants of 
the army between Smolensko and Wil- 
na; but everything failed, because the 
magnitude of his demands outstripped 
the powers of human exertion. But 
from Moscow to Smolensko, nothing 
whatever had been provided, and hence 



the early disasters of the retreat. It 
was the dreadful battle of Malo-Jaros- 
lawitz which induced them, by throw- 
ing the army upon a line of retreat 
which had never been contemplated. 

57. The intelligence which the Em- 
peror received at Smolensko from his 
two flanks, would alone have been suf- 
ficient to compel his retreat to the 
Niemen, even if ample means of sub- 
sistence had been found for the army. 
The secondary armies of Russia had 
everywhere resumed the offensive : the 
gigantic plan of Alexander for the cap- 
ture of the grand army was rapidly 
advancing to maturity : the flames of 
Moscow had set the whole empire on 
fire. Wittgenstein's army, having been 
raised by the junction of Count Stein- 
heil with ten thousand regular troops 
from Finland, the militia of St Peters- 
burg, and some additional reinforce- 
ments from the capital, to fifty thou- 
sand men, that general resumed the of- 
fensive. Having divided his army into 
two columns, at the head of thirty-six 
thousand n^en, he advanced on the 
right bank of the Dwina against Mar- 
shal St Cyr, while Steinheil, with thir- 
teen thousand, operated against his 
rear on the left bank of the river. Shut 
up in Polotsk, the French general had 
only thirty thousand men to oppose 
to these formidable masses. The Rus- 
sian militia, incorporated with the regu- 
lar army, soon acquired the discipUne 
and hardihood of veteran soldiers, and 
emulated their valour in the very first 
actions in which they were engaged. 

58. On the 18th October, being the 
very day on which Kutusoff attacked 
Murat at Winkowo, Wittgenstein ad- 
vanced against Polotsk, where St Cyr 
occupied an intrenched camp ; and an 
obstinate battle began along the whole 
line of the intrenchments. General 
Diebitch, who commanded the advanc- 
ed guard, supported by the Russian 
tirailleurs, composed for the most part 
of militia, carried the French redoubts 
in the centre; while Prince Jachwill 
drove them under cover of the cannon 
of the city on the right ; but on the 
left, the French, after a furious en- 
gagement, maintained their ground. 
Night put an end to the battle, and 
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the Ruasians withdrew from the in- 
trenchmenta which had been the soene 
of so much carnage. On the following 
morning at ten o'clock, the cannon of 
Count Steinheil on the left of the river 
gave the joyful intelligence to the Rub- 
sians that they were supported on that 
side; to the French, that their com- 
munications were in danger. St Cyr 
immediately made dispositions for a 
retreat, and the artillery was silently 
drawn across the bridges ; but towards 
night the Russians, who during the 
whole day had been establishing their 
batteries, perceiving the movement, 
opened a concentric fire from all sides 
upon the city. The wooden houses 
having been set on fire by the shells, 
the flames threw so bright a light 
around the intrenchments, that the 
troops fought at midnight as in full 
day. At two in the morning the Rus- 
sians carried the ramparts, and drove 
the enemy with the bayonet through 
the burning streets. The French, 
nevertheless, disputed the ground so 
bravely, that they saved almost their 
whole artilleiy, and reached the op- 
posite bank with the loss only of four 
thousand killed and wounded, and 
two thousand prisoners, having previ- 
ously broken down the bridge over the 
Dwina. 

59. The Russians in these engage- 
ments had about three thousand killed 
and wounded; and on the following 
day Count Steinheil, having been at- 
tacked by a superior force detached 
by St Cyr, was defeated and com- 
pelled to recross the Dwina, leaving 
eighteen hundred prisoners in the 
hands of the enemy. There appeal's 
to have been a want of concert in the 
movements of the Russian generals on 
the opposite sides of the stream. Had 
they attacked vigorously at the same 
moment, there can be no doubt, not 
only that the check of Count Steinheil 
would have been avoided, but the 
greater part of the French army must 
have been made prisoners. It had 
been intended by Wittgenstein to 
turn the right of St Cyr, and thus cut 
him off from his communications with 
Smolensko and the grand army. But 
the difficulty of throwing bridges over 



the river at Goriany having rendered 
that design abortive, the French gene- 
ral retired towards Smoliantzy, where 
he formed a junction on the 81st Oc- 
tober with Victor, who came to his 
support from Smolensko with twenty- 
five thousand men. The pursuit of 
the Russians was retarded for several 
days by the difficulty of re-establishing 
the bridges; but they overtook them 
near Smoliantzy, and made eight hun- 
dred prisoners from the rear-guard. 

60. Wittgenstein immediately estab- 
lished himself, in conformity with the 
plan of the campaign, on the banks 
of the Oula, and detached a division 
to take possession of Witepsk, which 
was captured with a slender garrison, 
but large and important magazines, 
on the 7th November. Napoleon, 
alarmed by the near approach of Witt- 
genstein's corps, ordered Victor and 
Oudinot, who had now resumed the 
command of St Cyr^s corps, to drive it 
back, without advancing too far from 
the line of the grand army. The Rus- 
sians, perceiving the enemy's intention, 
took a strong position at Smoliantzy, 
and called in their detached columns 
to give battle. On the 14th the French 
columns began the attack, which con- 
tinued with various success during the 
whole day; but at length, after the 
village of Smoliantzy had been six 
times taken and retaken, the French 
marshals, disconcerted by the heavy 
fire of the Russian batteries, and de- 
sirous not to risk the retreat of the 
Emperor by a more serious contest, 
withdrew from the field. The loss of 
each party was about three thousand 
men; but the success of the Russians 
was evinced by the retreat of their ad- 
versaries, and the re-establishment of 
their remaining position on the banks 
of the Oula. 

61. Meanwhile Tchichagoff, having ra- 
pidly advanced from Bucharest, which 
he left on the 31st July, by Jassy, Chot- 
sin, and Zaslaw, to Ostrog, effected his 
junction behind the Styr, with Tormas- 
off, on the 14th September. Schwartz- 
enberg, whose whole force, including 
Saxons and Poles, did not exceed forty- 
three thousand, immediately com- 
menced his retreat; while the Russian 
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generals, at the head of above sixty 
thousand men, resumed offensive oper- 
ations. The Austrians retired from 
the banks of the Turia to those of the 
Bug, with the loss, during their retreat, 
of two thousand killed and wounded, 
and five thousand prisoners. Tchi- 
chagoff having thus cleared the coun- 
try of these enemies, and compelled 
them to fall back in the direction of 
Warsaw, changed the direction of his 
movements, and leaving to General 
Sacken, with a part of his army, the 
task of observing Schwartzenberg and 
preventing him from returning to the 
theatre of war, moved himself, with 
the main body of his forces, in the di- 
rection of the Beresina. Sacken was re- 
inforced by the corps of Count Essen, 
which raised hi« force to twenty-seven 
thousand men ; while Tchichagoff, 
with thirty-eight thousand men and 
one hundred and fifty-six pieces of can- 
non, moved in the direction of Minsk. 
He there expected to effect a junction 
with the little army of General Ertell, 
who, with twelve thousand men, had 
maintained his ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bobrinsk since the begin- 
ning of the campaign ; and thus bring 
a force of fifty thousand men to oper- 
ate on the communications of the 
grand army. 

62. The Austrians having begun to 
recross the Bug with a force which re- 
inforcements had raised to forty-five 
thousand men, in order to act against 
Sacken, the Russian general advanced 
to attack them in detail before their 
whole force was across the river. By 
a rapid advance, he succeeded in draw- 
ing the whole attention of Schwartzen- 
berg upon himself; and, when pressed 
by superior forces, took post in the 
vast forest of Bialswege. But the Aus- 
trian commander, having manoeuvred 
with great skill and vigour, contrived 
to interpose a column between him 
and Tchichagoff, and thereby compel- 
led him to fall back to Bozest. The 
Russian general, by a happy mixture 
of boldness and prudence, succeeded, 
however, first, by an offensive move- 
ment, in attracting to himself the whole 
force of his adversary, nearly double 
his own ; and then, by a skilful re- 



treat, in withdrawing his troops, with- 
out any serious loss, in such a direction 
as toprecludehisopponentsfromthrow- 
ing any obstacle in the way of the de- 
cisive measures which were commenc- 
ing on the Beresina. 

63. During these operations, Tchi- 
chagoff advanced with great expedition 
in the direction of Minsk. That town, 
containing the immense magazines and 
depots which Napoleon, during the 
whole summer, had been collecting for 
his army, was garrisoned by six thou- 
sand men, chiefly new levies, under 
the Polish General Bronykowski. The 
Russians, after destroyingseveral small- 
er detachments which they met on the 
road, came up with and totally de- 
feated the garrison at Koidanow, with 
the loss of three thousand prisoners. 
The immediate consequence of this 
success was the capture of Minsk, on 
November 16, with its immense maga- 
zines, and above two thousand wound- 
ed men. By the loss of this important 
point, the French were deprived not 
only of their principal depot, but of 
their best line of retreat. Bronykow- 
ski fell back to the bridge of Boris- 
sow, which commanded the only re- 
maining communication of the grand 
army. Dombrowsky, who was at the 
head of a Polish corps of eight thou- 
sand men in that quarter, instantly- 
hastened to the defence of this impor- 
tant post ; but notwithstanding all their 
efforts, the bridge, with its tete-de-pont, 
was forced on the 21st by the corps of 
Count Lambert, who captured eight can- 
non and two thousand five hundred pri- 
soners, besides destroying two thousand 
of the enemy's best troops. This de- 
cisive blow gave the Russians the com- 
mand of the only remaining bridge 
over the Beresina, and seemed to ren- 
der the escape of Napoleon a matter 
of absolute impossibility. At the same 
time Count Chemicheff, who had been 
detached by Tchichagoff to open a com- 
munication with Wittgenstein, succeed- 
ed, after extraordinary exertions and 
by a long detour, in reaching the head- 
quarters of that enterprising com- 
mander. In crossing the great road 
from Smolensko to Warsaw, he had 
the singular good fortune to fall in 
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with and liberate General Winzinge- 
rode, recently taken in Moscow, who 
was moving as a prisoner towards the 
French dominions. 

64. In this way the gigantic plan 
formed by the Russians for the de- 
struction of Napoleon's army approach- 
ed its accomplishment. The forces of 
Wittgenstein and Tchichagoff, drawn 
from the opposite extremities of Eu- 
rope, had successfully reached their 
destined points ; the lines of the Oula 
and the Beresina were guarded by 
seventy thousand men ; Minsk with its 
vast magazines, Borissow with its for- 
tified bridge, Witepsk with its accumu- 
lated stores, were in the hands of the 
Russians : while Napoleon, with the 
shattered remains of his army, was still 
engaged with the whole forces of Kut- 
usoff in the neighbourhood of Smolen- 
sko. The plan so ably traced by the 
cabinet of St Petersburg had, never- 
theless, not been fully carried into exe- 
cution. Instead of seventy, they had 
calculated on one hundred and twenty 
thousand combatants being assembled 
in the rear of the grand army ; and the 
armies of the Russian commanders, 
though approaching, were not in such 
close proximity as to be able to sup- 
port each other in case of danger. The 
principal causes of this disappointment 
were ihe non-arrival of General Ertell, 
who had failed to join Tchichagoflf with 
his troops, and the disasters which 
had reduced to one-half the corps of 
Count SteinheiL Nevertheless, the 
force in his rear, such as it was, would 
have rendered the escape of any part of 
the French army altogether desperate 
to any other commander than Napo- 
leon. 

65. The French Emperor, perceiv- 
ing from the exhausted state of the 
magazines, the loss of Polotsk, and 
the advance of Wittgenstein and Tchi- 
chagoff directly towards his line of 
communications, that a protracted stay 
at Smolensko was impossible, prepared 
for a continuance of his retreat. The 
remains of the cavalry, reduced from 
forty thousand, who crossed the Nie- 
men, to five thousand one hundred, 
were formed into one body, and placed 
under the orders of Latour-Maubourg; 



the shattered battalions blended into 
separate corps; and the Emperor, put- 
ting himself at the head of the Old 
Guard, set out from Smolensko on the 
14th. His troops amounted, from the 
addition of the detachments picked up 
on the road, and reserves which they 
had foimd at Smolensko, five thou- 
sand strong, to nearly seventy thou- 
sand men ; but of this body not more 
than forty-two thousand were in such 
a state of organisation as to be capable 
of offensive operations. They had al- 
ready lost three hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon; but nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty were still dragged along, 
destined ere long to augment the long 
catalogue of the victors' trophies. 

66. Kutusoff, continuing his paral- 
lel march, had already arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Erasnoi with his 
whole army, excepting the Cossacks 
under Platoff ; but it did not now ex- 
ceed fifty thousand men. Thirty thou- 
sand soldiers had been left behind 
during the rapid movement from Malo- 
Jaroslawitz, from fatigue and the sever- 
ity of the weather, which affected the 
Russian troops even more than those 
from the south of Europe. The Rus- 
sian soldiers had the advantage of the 
French in the enthusiasm of success, 
in having marched over an unwasted 
country, in having preserved a greater 
number of their artillery -horses, and 
in not vUimatdy losing the men who 
fell behind. But the cold of winter 
was as severe upon them as upon the 
invaders, while their capacity to en- 
dure it was less, from the constitutions 
of their soldiers not being so strong 
as those of the enemy, who had been 
brought up in more genial latitudes. 
And the diminution of their ranks for 
present operations was fully as great 
as that of their adversaries. Thus the 
relative strength of the two parties was 
not materially different from what it 
had been when the retreat began; and 
although the French army was griev- 
ously disorganised, yet all history 
showed that such an army, from the 
effects of despair, is often capable of 
making surprising efforts if ably and 
resolutely led. 

67. The French troops marched, as 
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on the previous part of the retreat, in 
successive columns. The Emperor, 
with the Old and New Guard, came 
first; next that of the Viceroy, then 
Davoust, while Ney still continued to 
bring up the rear. On the 14th the 
Old Guard reached Krasnoi. Kutus- 
off, having brought up the greater 
part of his army to the neighbourhood 
of the great road early on the morn- 
ing of the 15th, opened a heavy fire of 
artillery on the French Guards; while 
Milaradowich crossed the great road, 
and drove back the heads of the ad- 
vancing columns. In the night, how- 
ever, Napoleon attacked the Russians 
with the best divisions of the Young 
Guard, and succeeded in clearing the 
route to Krasnoi; and on the follow- 
ing morning the Emperor himself pass- 
ed the dangerous part of the rosid in 
the midst of the Old Guard. Kutus- 
off, afraid to encounter that formid- 
able body, withdrew his troops from 
the road, and harassed their march 
only by a distant cannonade. The 
veterans closed their ranks round their 
monarch as they passed the Russian 
batteries, and played in the hottest of 
the fire the celebrated air — " OUpeut- 
on itre mieiix qu*au seinjie safamiUef" 
" Say, rather," exclaimed the Emperor, 
" VeiUons au salut de V Empire.'^* 

68. It was not, however, without 
anxious deliberation at the Russian 
headquarters that this resolution to 
let Napoleon in person pass without 
resistance was adopted. Many gene- 
rals urged Kutusoff, in the most ear- 
nest manner, to place the bulk of his 
forces across the road from Elrasnoi 
to Liady, and prolong his left as far 
as the Dnieper. These measures were 
entirely in his power, and, if carried 
into effect, the only line of retreat 
would have been barred to Napoleon, 
and he would have had no alternative 
but to cut his way through or sur- 
render. So powerful were the reasons 
which they urged, and so evident the 
disorganisation of the French army, 
from the appearance and reports of 

* " Where can one be better than hi the 
bosom of his family ? •* " Let us watch over 
the safety of the Empire."— Two well-known 
and popular airs in France. 



the prisoners who were brought in, 
that it was determined in the first in- 
stance to do so, and orders to that 
effect had actually been issued, when 
a peasant, who was brought in from 
Krasnoi, reported that the troops in 
and around that town wore large hair 
bonnets. The recognition of the well- 
known plumes of the Imperial Guard 
immediately produced an impression 
on the cautious veteran, who had with 
difficulty been brought to go into 
vigorous measures, and he relapsed at 
once into his old habits at the pre- 
sence of Napoleon and the Old Guard. 
" Would you have me," said he, " put 
in hazard what I am sure of obtain- 
ing without risk in a short time ? All 
that array will melt away in a few 
days without my interference." The 
orders given were immediately coun- 
termanded, and Napoleon was allowed 
to pass through, with no other annoy- 
ance than a distant cannonade. Before 
we blame Kutusoff for this determi- 
nation, we should recollect that the 
diminished amount of the French ar- 
my was unknown to the Russian gene- 
ral. He had felt the weight of a hun- 
dred and thirty thousand of Napoleon's 
troops at Borodino, and he was ignore 
ant that not more than forty thousand 
remained in a condition to force the 
passage. He knew that Wittgenstein 
and Tchichagoff were prepared to in- 
tercept the Emperor farther on at 
the Beresina; and he judged, perhaps 
wisely, that the best thing he could 
do was, at the least possible hazard 
to himself, to weaken him for the en- 
counter. 

69. In truth, on this occasion, as 
during the whole remainder of the 
retreat, the French army owed their 
safety chiefly to the circumstance that 
the Russian generals were far from 
being aware of the miserable condi- 
tion to which their antagonists were 
reduced; and took their measures to 
resist the grand army, when, in truth, 
it was only the skeleton of that awful 
array which was before them. By a 
more vigorous onset they might, in 
all probability, have effected its entire 
destruction. This illusion, so natural 
from the heroic deeds of the French 
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army, was increased by the circum- 
stance that, in several intercepted des- 
patches from Berthier to the marshals 
of the army, which fell into the hands 
of the Russians, he spoke of different 
corps of the armies as if they still ex- 
isted in considerable strength, when 
in fact they were little better than 
shadows. The imagination could not 
conceive the extent of disaster w:hich 
had befallen the French army : the re- 
membrance of its deeds still affected 
the minds of men; and Napoleon was 
still the mighty conqueror at the head 
of the grand army, when, in truth, he 
could not collect forty thousand men 
around his standards in a condition to 
face the enemy. 

70. No isooner had the Guard passed, 
than Kutusoff made his dispositions 
to block up the line of retreat, and 
cut off the corps of the Viceroy. Mi- 
laradowich, with his corps, was placed 
astride upon the great road fronting 
Smolensfco, while General Raeffskoi 
was established parallel to its line, to 
take the advancing columns in flank. 
Eugene, after passing a miserable night 
round the fires of his bivouac was ad- 
vancing slowly on foot along the road 
in the middle of his staff, when he was 
met by an officer of Milaiadowich, who 
summoned him to surrender. The 
Rpench general Guyon, the sole sur- 
vivor of his brigade, repelled the in- 
sulting proposal. But immediately 
the heads of the column were arrested 
by a shower of cannon-shot; the hills 
on the left of the road were seen bris- 
tling with armed men, and a fence of 
levelled bayonets closed the front. 
Far from being dismayed by so fearful 
a spectacle, the brave Eugene, worthy 
of the crown he wore, formed his troops 
into three divisions, and advanced 
with firmness to attack the Russian 
batteries. But the French squares in 
vain strove to cut their way through 
the hostile ranks : their battalions 
melted away under the fire of the 
grape-shot^ while numerous squadrons 
poured down from the eminences on 
the left to destroy the scattered col- 
umns. Finding it impracticable to 
force his way along the great road, the 
Viceroy placed himself and the Royal 



Guard at the head of his best troops ; 
and while the enemy were actively 
engaged on the left, defiled across the 
fields during the obscurity of the even- 
ing, by his right, between the high- 
road and the Dnieper, and joined the 
Emperor at Krasnoi. In this affair 
he lost twenty-two hundred prisoners, 
a still greater number killed, one eagle, 
and eighteen pieces of cannon; but he 
saved the honour of his corps by his 
intrepidity and skill. 

71. Encouraged by this success, Kut- 
usoff resolved, on the 17th, to bring 
his whole force to bear upon the corps 
of Davoust which had still to pass. 
For this purpose he divided his army 
into three columns: the first, under 
the orders of General Tormasoff, who 
had been called to the main army 
since the death of Bagrathion, was 
destined to advance towards the great 
road beyond Krasnoi in the direction 
of Orcha, so as to threaten the com- 
munications of Napoleon, and prevent 
him from sending succour to his dis- 
tressed lieutenant. The second, com- 
manded by Prince Gallitzin, received 
orders to move upon Krasnoi, and at- 
tack the enemy in front; while the 
third, under the orders of Milarado- 
wich, was commanded to allow the 
corps of Davoust to defile along the 
road towards Krasnoi, till the whole 
body was past, and then to fall upon 
his rear. In this manner, he hoped 
that the corps of Davoust^ pressed to- 
gether, and attacked in front and on 
both flanks at the same time, would 
be thrown into disorder and destroyed. 
Napoleon, feeling the necessity of 
making an effort to disengage that 
marshal from his perilous situation, 
prolonged his stay on the 17th at 
Krasnoi, and accepted the combat. 
Before daylight the division of Roguet 
of the Guard surprised and defeated a 
Russian detachment commanded by 
Ojarowski; a success of great impor- 
tance, by the check which it gave to 
the Russian troops, and the circum- 
spection which it produced in their 
commander. Napoleon drew up his 
troops in two lines fronting the Rus- 
sian centre, with their right resting 
on the town of Krasnoi, and their left 
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on the ravine of the Lossmina. At 
daybreak he set out from Erasnoi on 
foot, in the direction of Smolensko, 
to lend his aid to Davoust, who was 
coming up. On seizing his sword, he 
exclaimed — " I have long enough acted 
the Emperor : now is the moment to 
resume the general." 

72. The action commenced hy Prince 
Gallitzin, with the Russian centre, at- 
tacking General Roguet and the Young 
Guard. After an obstinate conflict, in 
the course of which a square of the 
Imperial Guard was broken and de- 
stroyed by the Russian cuirassiers, the 
Russians established themselves on the 
banks of the Lossmina, near the centre 
of the French position. At the same 
time, the corps of Davoust, which had 
been suffered to pass by Milaradowich, 
appeared in sight, slowly moving on 
in the midst of a cloud of Cossacks, 
which enveloped its ranks. The posi- 
tion of Napoleon was now in the high- 
est degree critical. In front, on the 
right and left, the horizon was flaming 
with the enemy's fire; Krasnoi was 
speedily filled by a crowd of fugitives 
from the centre and Davoust's corps, 
which could no longer maintain their 
ground against Prince Gallitzin and 
the increasing force of Milaradowich, 
which pressed on from the south and 
east. At this dreadful moment, if the 
corps of Tormasoff had appeared on the 
road to the right, between Krasnoi and 
Liady, there seems no doubt that the 
whole French army would either have 
been compelled to surrender, or been 
driven back upon the Dnieper, and lost 
in the marshes and forests which border 
that desolate stream. But Kutusoff, 
having discovered that the Emperor 
with his Guards was in Krasnoi, de- 
layed the march of his left wing till 
eleven o'clock, so as to give that for- 
midable body and Mortier time to de- 
file towards Liady, before Tormasoff 
crossed the road — overawed, it would 
appear, by the thoughts of driving to 
desperation so great a conqueror, or 
desirous of securing, without loss to 
himself, the destruction of the corps 
of Davoust. The consequence was, 
that Napoleon, with the half of his 
Guards who had survived the battle, 



got through in safety to Liady, while 
Prince Gallitzin carried by assault the 
village of Krasnoi; and the corps of 
Davoust, severely pressed in rear by 
the troops of Milaradowich, and cut 
in two by the advanced guard of Tor- 
masoff, which at length arrived at its 
ground, was almost totally destroyed. 
In this battle, the Russians took above 
six thousand prisoners, forty-five pieces 
of cannon, two standards, and an im- 
mense quantity of baggage, among 
which were the baton of Marshal 
Davoust, and part of the archives of 
Napoleon. 

73. Meanwhile the corps of Marshal 
Ney, which brought up the rear, left 
Smolensko on the morning of the 17th, 
after blowing up part of the ramparts. 
On their route, they speedily saw traces 
of the ruin of the grand army: cannon, 
caissons, dead horses, wounded men, 
arrested their progress at every step, 
amidstatremendouscoldandan unusual 
accumulation of snow. Kutusofi^ ip- 
formed of the situation of this corps 
by the papers of the Emperor found at 
Krasnoi, prepared for his reception. 
The army was established in two col- 
umns on the great road, facing both 
ways, in order at once to prevent any 
attempt at a rescue by the French 
troops who had got on towards Liady, 
and intercept the concluding column 
of the army; while a body of cavalry 
was detached to prevent him defiling 
by the right of the great road. The 
EVench columns, ignorant of their dan- 
ger, approached on the 18th, imder 
cover of a thick fog, the banks of the 
Lossmina, strewed with the dead bodies 
of their comrades, when they were sud- 
denly assailed by repeated discharges 
of grape-shot from forty pieces of can- 
non; while the whole heights on their 
front and flank appeared crested by 
dense black columns of infantry and 
artillery, ranged in order of battle. 
To a proposal for a capitulation, the in- 
trepid Ney replied, "A marshal of 
FrsuQce never surrenders I ** and in- 
stantly forming his columns of attack, 
advanced with the utmost heroism 
against the Russian batteries. His 
soldiers, worthy of their immortal com- 
mander, closed their ranks, and marched 
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with hopeless devotion against the 
iron bands of their adversaries; but 
after a fruitless action and the loss of 
half their numbers, they were thrown 
into disorder, and driven back to a con- 
siderable distance from the field of 
battle, with the loss of three thousand 
five hundred prisoners, and above two 
thousand killed. 

74. The marshal, perceiving that the 
enemy's position could not be forced 
in front, and that they were extending 
to the north of the great road, to pre- 
vent him from escaping as Prince Eu- 
gene had done, formed a body of four 
thousand out of the most efficient of 
his troops, and with these retired for 
an hour on the road to Smolensko, 
when he suddenly turned to the north, 
and moved towards the Dnieper. This 
able manoeuvre was suggested to him 
by Colonel Pelet, who afterwards was 
so distinguished at Waterloo.* The 
severity of the cold had frozen part of 
the course of that river: at the village 
of Syrokorenie, his advanced posts fell 
in with a peasant who conducted them 
to a point where the passage was prac- 
ticable ; and he succeeded, during the 
night, in transporting three thousand 
men, without horses or artillery, over 
the fragile ice, to the opposite shore. 
He even waited three hours on the 
bank before venturing across the river, 
to give time for his stragglers to join 
his little detachment ; and during this 
anxious period, the heroic marshal, 
wrapped in his cloak, slept quietly on 
the margin of the stream. The remain- 
der of his corps, amounting to eight 
thousand five hundred, with twenty- 
seven pieces of cannon, and the whole 
baggage belonging to it, fell into the 
hands of the Russians. In the morning 
of the 19th, a column of two thousand 
five hundred men was surrounded by 
the Russian cavalry in the neighbour- 
hood of Winnyia-Louki, and made 
prisoners; and the remnant of Marshal 
Ney's corps was assailed by the Cos- 
sacks, who had come from Smolensko 
along the north bank of the river, and 
compelled to abandon three hundred 
prisoners and ten pieces of cannon. 
• BiONON, xi. 149 : See infra. Chap. xciv. § 37. 
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75. Ney was severely harassed by 
Platoff in his retreat, after crossing the 
Dnieper. For above twenty leagues 
he marched in the midst of six thou- 
sand of these Scythians, who hovered 
incessantly round his wearied columns. 
On one occasion the Cossacks got the 
start of his advanced troops ; and the 
sudden apparition of flashes of artillery 
in the midst of the darkness of the 
forest, announced that they were sur- 
rounded by their enemies. The brav- 
est fell back in dismay, and gave them- 
selves up for lost; but the marshal, 
with admirable presence of mind, or- 
dered the charge to be beat, and ex- 
claimed, "Comrades, now is the mo- 
ment; forward t they are ours ! " At 
these words, the surprised soldiers, 
imagining that the enemy were cut 
off, resumed their courage, and the 
Cossacks, dreading an overthrow, fled 
in confusion. At length, after under- 
going innumerable hardships, the he- 
roic conmiander brought the remnant 
of his corps, hardly amounting to fif- 
teen himdred armed men, to the neigh- 
bourhood of Orcha; and the Emperor, 
who heard with the utmost Joy of their 
approach, sent the Viceroy's corps to 
their assistance, which enabled them to 
rejoin in safety the other corps of the 
army. When they arrived, he exclaim- 
ed, " I have three hundred millions in 
my coffers in the Tuileries: I would 
willingly have given them to save 
Marshal Ney 1 " 

76. The result of the actions on the 
16th, 17th, and 18th, besides one hun- 
dred and twelve pieces of cannon aban- 
doned near Smolensko, was the capture 
of twenty-six thousand prisoners, three 
hundred officers, and one hundred and 
sixteen pieces of cannon taken on the 
field, and ten thousand killed or drown- 
ed ; with the loss to the Russians of 
only two thousand men. The grand 
army was, after they were over, re- 
duced to ten thoTisand combatants, 
and twice that number of stragglers. 
The history of the Revolutionary wars 
can afford no parallel to such a success 
achieved at so small a sacrifice to the 
victorious party. Napoleon himself 
bore testimony to the ability with 
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which the manoeuvres on his flank had 
been conducted. The skill of the Rus- 
sian movements is the more to be ad- 
mired, because, with a force inferior 
upon the whole to their antagonists, 
they were always superior at the point 
of attack. Napoleon left Smolensko 
with seventy thousand men, of whom 
above one-half were still efficient: Kut- 
usoff arrived at Erasnoi with only fifty 
thousand, nearly as much debilitated 
by suffering as their opponents. It 
must, however, be admitted, that the 
caution of the Russian commander, 
however praiseworthy on former occa- 
sions, was misplaced on the 17th at 
Krasnoi: the Russians there, though 
not superior in number to their anta- 
gonists, were supported by all the exci- 
tation of victory, while successive dis- 
asters had sunk the spirit of the 
French; and the chance of capturing 
Napoleon, or even his principsd gene- 
rals, was worth purchasing even at the 
hazard of a defeat to a corps of the 
army.* 

77. Although the Emperor and part 
of the army had escaped this imminent 
danger at Krasnoi, yet it was a painful 
sight for his officers to behold the 
straits to which he was reduced, and 
the utter disorganisation which per- 
vaded every part of the army. The 
horses having all perished, or been re- 
served by the Emperor^s orders for the 
wounded, Napoleon himself marched 
on foot, with a birch staff in his hand, 
to avoid falling on the icy roads, sur- 
roimded by a body of officers who still 
preserved some sort of regularity of 
appearance. He was dressed in a Pol- 
ish cloak with rich fur ; Berthier was 
always by his side, wrapped in a simi- 
lar costume : part of the staff followed 
them on foot, the remainder on horse- 
back, at a little distance. The horse- 
artillery of the Guard, reduced to 
twelve pieces, with the gunners, all 
dismounted, closed the procession ; on 
either side some battalions of the Old 
Guard, still marching in regular array, 
and with an undaunted air, averted 

* " The Russian army was as much weak- 
ened by stragglers, sick, and the oold, as the 
French ; but it had the great advantage in 
the end of not losing those left behind."' 
Faim, iL 818. 



flank attacks. But it was with extreme 
difficulty that they could force their 
way through the crowd of straggling 
soldiers, baggage -waggons, chariots, 
cannon, and camp followers, who, pell- 
mell and in utter confusion, crowded 
the roads in the most frightful disor- 
der. Nothing but the devotion of the 
officers who surrounded him, preserved 
any sort of order in this disorganised 
multitude. But their efforts were in- 
cessant to watch over the safety of the 
Emperor, and they succeeded in bring- 
ing him safely through the appalling 
confusion with whidi he was sur- 
rounded. 

78. The whole French troops at 
length assembled near Orcha ; but they 
exhibited a miserable skeleton of the 
grand army. Out of forty-three thou- 
sand of the Guard who had crossed the 
Niemen five months before, there re- 
mained only six thousand; but they 
were in tolerable condition, and had 
preserved part of their artillery. Da- 
voust had only saved four thousand 
out of seventy thousand ; Eugene, 
eighteen hundred out of forty-two 
thousand ; Ney, fifteen hundred out of 
forty thousandl Even with the aid of 
some reserves which joined them on 
the road at this time, the army could 
barely muster twelve thousand comba- 
tants. ■ The marshals vainlv attempted 
to re-establish order, ana formed a 
party of gendarmes to arrest the strag- 
glers, and bring them back to their 
standards: the punishment of death 
had lost its terrors to men who ex- 
pected only a few hours of life. The 
severity of the weather, however, abat- 
ed at Orcha. To the intense frost of 
the preceding fortnight succeeded a 
thaw, which rendered the bivouacs at 
night less intolerable; magazines in 
abundance were found in the town, 
and a park of artillery supplied the 
losses of the corps in that essential 
particular. The garrison of the town 
and the Polish cavalry in the neigh- 
bourhood were joined to the army* 
Kutusoff finding that, during the de- 
lay occasioned by the action with Har- 
shal Ney's corps, the remains of the 
French army had gained the start of 
him by several marches, resolved to 
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relinqoish the pursuit to his advanced 
goard, and give the main body that re- 
pose of which after such astonishing 
efforts it stood so much iu need. For 
this purpose he moved his headquar- 
ters, by easy marches, to Kopys on the 
Dnieper, leaving to Wittgenstein and 
Tchichagoff the task of completing the 
destruction of the French army. 

79. The advanced guard of Tchicha- 
goflF, advancing beyond the bridge of 
Borissow, in order to approach Witt- 
genstein's corps, was met on the 23d by 
the vanguard of Oudinot^ and totally 
defeated, with the loss of above one 
thousand men. The Russians, in con- 
sequence, repassed the river in the ut- 
most confusion ; but they had the pre- 
sence of mind to destroy the impor- 
tant bridge at that place in their flight. 
This circumstance still exposed Napo- 
leon to the difficulty of throwing over 
a bridge and crossing the river in the 
face of the enemy's army ; a difficulty 
which was not diminished by the in- 
telligence, that on the same day Witt- 
genstein had fallen on Oudinot's rear- 
guard under Victor, and made fifteen 
hundred prisoners. By this disaster 
that corps was thrown back upon the 
centre of the army, slowly dragging on 
their weary way under Napoleon in 
person. They met suddenly in the 
middle of a pine forest, and Yictor^s 
men then beheld, for the first time, the 
ghastly remains of that once splendid 
array traversing the wood more like a 
troop of captives than a body of armed 
men. The squalid looks of the sol- 
diers ; the silent tread and sunk vis- 
ages of the men; their long beards and 
smoke- besmeared countenances; the 
vast number of officers and generals 
marching without troops, promiscu- 
ously with the common men; the ex- 
traordinary dresses of the men, com- 
posed of women's pelisses, old carpets, 
or torn cloaks, threw the troops of 
Victor, who had been kept ignorant of 
the disasters of the grand army, into 
consternation; and disorder, the most 
contagious of all maladies, began ra- 
pidly to spread through their ranks. 

80. Oudinot's corps, retiring before 
Wittgenstein, soon after joined Napo- 
leon; the remains of Dombrowski's 



division, and some detached bodies of 
cavalry, who had been stationed there 
to keep up the communications, were 
also drawn to headquarters: and in 
this way the French army was again 
raised to thirty thousand combatants. 
They had now, by the junction of 
Victor^s and Oudinot's trains of artil- 
lery, two hundred and fifty gmi& with 
them, which, by drafting off the horses 
from the troops of these marshals, 
which had suffered comparatively lit- 
tle, were all in a state of tolerable effi- 
ciency. The numbers of the array 
which now followed the standards of 
Napoleon were much more considerable 
than its intrinsic power; for it was fol- 
lowed by a disorderly rabble of forty 
thousand stragglers, hardly distinguish- 
able in appearance from the efficient 
combatants, and which made the army 
appear of double its real strength. 
Nearly ten thousand of these might 
be expected, on a crisis, still to range 
themselves round the standards of the 
Emperor; so that, after making every 
allowance for the disorganisation of a 
part of this force. Napoleon had still 
at his disposal a body of forty thou- 
sand combatants, perfectly armed, and 
in a condition to fight ; they were sup- 
ported by a powerful train of artillery, 
and all were penetrated by the convic- 
tion that their only chance of safety 
lay in their own courage and resolution. 
To oppose this still formidable force, 
Tchichagoff could onlyreckon on thirty- 
three thousand men, of which one-third 
was cavalry, nearly unserviceable on 
the marshy shores and wooded banks 
of the Beresina ; and his artillery did 
not exceed one hundred and fifty pieces. 
He had no chance, therefore, of oppos- 
ing the passage of the river by main 
force ; but the real danger of Napoleon 
consisted in this, that he might fall with 
superior numbers upon the French ad- 
vanced guard before the main body 
could come across to their assistance, 
or, by destroying the bridge over the 
marshes on the road to Zembin, render 
their farther progress impracticable 
even after passing the stream, or delay 
it till the approach of Wittgenstein en- 
dangered the whole army. 
81. Napoleon's first intention was to 
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liave joined his troops to those of Vic- 
tor and Oudinot, and, with their united 
force fallen upon Wittgenstein, and 
forced his way across the Oula, on the 
direct line to Wilna. But the excessive 
difficulty of the roads in that direction, 
leading through forests and morasses, 
which offered no resources for the 
army, and the experienced strength of 
the Russian position of Smoliantzy, 
having compelled him to abandon that 
design, he moved direct upon the 
Beresina. On the road he received the 
disastrous intelligence, first, of the cap- 
ture of Minsk, and then of the storm- 
ing of the tSte-de-pont of Borissow, by 
Tchichagoflf *8 army. His situation now 
appeared altogether desperate. The 
only passage over the river was in the 
enemy's hands, while the sudden thaw 
had broken up its wintry covering, 
and filled the stream with fragments 
of floating ice, which rendered it appa- 
rently impossible to re-establish a com- 
munication with the opposite shore. 
In front was Tchichagoff, guarding the 
stream with thirty thousand men; on 
the right, Wittgenstein, with the like 
force, who had placed Ids troops in an 
impregnable position; on the left, Kut- 
-usoff with the main Russian army. In 
these critical circumstances the Em- 
peror displayed his usual genius and 
firmness of mind. Far from despair- 
ing of his fortimes, he resolved to ac- 
cumulate his force, and overwhelm the 
army of Moldavia, which obstructed 
the direct line of his return to Europe. 
For this purpose he united in one solid 
mass the remains of his own army, the 
corps of Victor, Oudinot, and Dom- 
browski, and all the detachments which 
he could collect in the neighbourhood, 
and, placing the corps of Oudinot in 
front and that of Victor in the rear, 
set out on his perilous march. 

82. To conceal his real intention Napo- 
leon made demonstrations towards the 
Lower Beresina, as if his design was to 
cross there, and unite his forces to 
those of Schwartzenberg. He even 
went BO far as to make considerable 
preparations for a bridge nearly oppo- 
site Brill in that quarter. Meanwhile, 
the main body of his troops were col- 
lerted on the heights of J^rissow; and, 



finding that his measures had attracted 
the whole attention of the enemy to 
the lower part of the river, he began, 
under cover of a battery of forty pieces 
of cannon, to throw two bridges, on 
the night of the 25th, over the stream, 
nearly opposite to Studienka. A se- 
vere frost, which set in on the 24th, 
facilitated the approach of the artillery 
and caissons to the river, over the 
marshy meadows which lined its sides : 
but this fortunate circumstance re- 
doubled the difficulty of forming the 
bridges, by reason of the floating ice 
which was brought down by its waves. 
But nothing could arrest the French 
engineers. With heroic devotion, the 
corps of sappers threw themselves into 
the river amidst- the moving masses of 
ice, with the water up to their shoul- 
ders; while the cavalry of General 
Corbineau swam across the stream to 
drive back the Russian detachments 
which were beginning to collect on the 
opposite shore. The enemy were de- 
feated; and the bridge for infantry 
being at length completed by the in- 
credible exertions of General Ebl^ and 
the French engineers, a brigade of in- 
fantry was soon transported in safety 
to the opposite shore. 

83. By a singular piece of fortune. Gen- 
eral Tchaplitz, who commanded the 
Russian troops on the western side of 
the river, at the very point where the 
passage was attempted, had been re- 
called by Tchichagoff", on that very- 
night, to the Lower Beresina, to resist 
the attack which was anticipated in 
that quarter. In the morning of the 
26th, the French, who had passed a 
sleepless night, watching the Russian 
forces, beheld with astonishment their 
bivouacs deserted, and their batteries 
in retreat, at the very time that the 
bridge was beginning to acquire con- 
sistency. Tchaplitz, who was soon in- 
formed of the passage as he was mov- 
ing away from it, made all haste to re- 
turn; but on reaching the spot he had 
so recently quitted, he found the ad- 
vanced guard so firmly established, that 
it was impossible to dislodge them from 
iheir position. Another bridge was 
speedily completed for the passacte of 
the carriages and artillery. Fifty pieces 
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of cannoD, besides the artillery of the 
whole corps, defiled in a short time to 
the western bank; the whole of Oudi- 
not*s corps was transported across ; and 
the Russians having been driven back 
to the thickets, at a distance from the 
river, Napoleon found himself master 
of the important defiles that lead to 
Zembin, and the passage for his army 
secured. 

84. During these critical operations, 
Tchichagoff, with the main body of 
his forces, lay inactive at Chabach- 
wiezi, obstinately adhering to his opin- 
ion that the serious attempt was to be 
made on the lower part of the river. 
He even adhered to this opinion after 
he Tieard of the passage having com- 
nxenced at Studienka, conceiving that 
that operation was only a feint to with- 
draw his attention from the real inten- 
tions of the Emperor. But being at 
length convinced, by repeated advices 
from Tchaplitz, that the passage was 
seriously going forward at that pointy 
he made all haste to march his troops 
in that direction; while Wittgenstein, 
having received intelligence that the 
French were escaping over the river, 
attempted to march straight to Stu- 
dienka, in order to destroy the rear- 
guard on the left bank. But the state 
of the roads rendering that project im- 
practicable, he was compelled to move 
to Staroi-Borissow. In this way he 
hoped either to cut off Victor, if he 
had not yet passed that place, or to 
follow him up in the direction of Stu- 
dienka, if he had anticipated his move- 
ment. 

85. The corps of Victor was extended 
along the left bank of the Beresina, as 
far as Borissow, which was occupied by 
General Partonneaux with a strong di- 
vision. During the whole of the 27th 
the passage of the army continued, 
while Victor's corps gradually drew 
nearer to the bridge; but the division 
of Partonneaux, which formed his 
rear-guard, was commanded by Napo- 
leon not to leave Borissow and move 
upon Staroi-Borissow tUl six in the 
evening. The consequence was, that 
before he could reach the latter town, 
Wittgenstein's army was firmly estab- 
lished across the great road, with his 



front facing the line by which alone 
the French could approach. Parton- 
neaux, finding his progress interrupted 
by so formidable a force, attempted to 
cut his way through; but his troops 
being defeated with great loss in their 
attempt, and finding their retreat to 
Borissow cut off by Platoff, who had 
come up with his Cossacks, he was 
compelled to capitulate with seven 
thousand men, including eight hundred 
cavalry in the best condition. He him- 
self endeavoured, with four hundred 
men, to elude his pursuers during the 
obscurity of the night; but after wan- 
dering some hours in tiie dark through 
the snowy desert, and finding every 
outlet blockaded by the enemas fires, 
he was obliged to lay down his arms. 
On the same day Gheneral Yermoloff, 
with the advanced guard of KutusoflTs 
army, arrived at Borissow, and a bridge 
of pontoons having been established by 
Tchichagoff, his corps was instantly 
passed over to reinforce the army of 
Moldavia on the right bank; and the 
Russian generals having met from Mos- 
cow, Finland, and Bucharest, at Boris- 
sow, on the night of the 27th, concert- 
ed measures for a general attack on the 
French army on both sides of the river 
for the following day. Tchichagoff, sup- 
ported by Yermoloff, was to assail 
Oudinot and the French main body 
on the right bank, while Wittgenstein 
pressed upon Victor, and threw back 
his corps upon the bridge of Studienka. 
86. Tchaplitz began the action on 
the morning of the 28th by a spirited 
attack on the corps of Marshal Oudi- 
not ; but the French vaniruard having 
been successively reinforced by the re- 
mains of Ney*s corps, the legion of the 
Vistula, and the Imperial Guard, the 
Russians, after an obstinate conflict, 
were compelled to give way, with the 
loss of twelve hundred prisoners. The 
French cuirassiers charged with so 
much impetuosity, that the day would 
have been irretrievably lost, if Tchap- 
litz had not bravely thrown himself 
upon the victorious squadron at the 
head of the Russian hussars; and Tchi- 
chagoff having at length brought up 
the main body of his forces, the battle 
was restored. But it was too late for 
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decisive success. The French had 
gained the defile vital to their safety : 
the road to Zembin was secured, tVa- 
versing for some hundred yards defiles 
through the marshes, where the nar- 
row chau8s6e was laid on wood, which 
might have been burned and the re- 
treat of the French entirely stopped. 
During the action, the Guard and the 
corps of Davoust defiled in that direc- 
tion. The battle continued in the 
wood between Brill and Stakhow with 
inconceivable fury till midnight; the 
French fighting with the courage of 
despair, the Russians with the ardent 
desire to complete the destruction of 
t^eir enemies. The loss was nearly 
equal on both sides; that of Napo- 
leon's troops amounted to nearly five 
thousand in killed and wounded. 

87. While this was going forward 
on the right bank, Wittgenstein com- 
menced a vigorous attack on the corps 
of Victor, now severely weakened by 
the loss of Partonneaux's division. 
After a bloody struggle. General Die- 
bitch established a battery of twelve 
pieces so far in advance as to command 
the bridge, and the confused crowd of 
soldiers, chariots, and baggage -wag- 
gons, which was assembled in its vi- 
cinity ; and soon the balls from his 
guns began to fall among them. A 
dreadful tumult instantly commenced, 
and the whole crowd rushed towards 
the bridges, crushing each other in 
their flight, and blockading the passage 
in their efibrts to get over. As 
the Russian corps successively gained 
ground, their batteries formeid a vast 
semicircle, which played incessantly 
on the bridges till night, and aug- 
mented to desperation the terror of 
the multitudes who were struggling at 
their entrance. The Russians guns, 
as darkness began, presented an im- 
mense line of hght) from which a ter- 
rible storm of round-shot and canis- 
ter was sent forth with extraordinary 
rapidity. Despair now seized upon 
the host still on the eastern shore. In 
the midst of the confusion, the artil- 
lery-bridge broke, and the crowd who 
were upon it, pushed forward by those 
behind, were precipitated into the 
water, and perished miserably. In- 



fantry, cavalry, and artillery, now 
rushed promiscuously to the other 
bridge, which was speedily choked up : 
through the frantic crowd, the caissons 
and cannon were urged forward with 
unpitying fury, ploughing their way, 
like Uie car of Juggernaut^ through 
the dead and the dying, while the 
weaker were everywhere pushed into 
the stream; and thousands perished 
amidst the masses of ice which were 
floating on its waves. 

88. In these moments of hopeless 
agony, all the varieties of character 
were exposed naked to view. Selfish- 
ness there exhibited its baseness, and 
cowardice its meanness ; while hero- 
ism seemed clothed with supernatural 
power, and generosity cast a lustre 
over the character of humanity. Sol- 
diers seized infants from their expir- 
ing mothers, and vowed to adopt them 
as their own : officers harnessed them- 
selves to the sledges, to extricate their 
wounded comrades ; privates threw 
themselvei^ on the snow beside their 
dying officers, and exposed themselves 
to captivity or death to solace their 
last moments. Women were seen lift- 
ing their children above their heads in 
the water, raising them as they sank, 
and even holding them aloft for some 
moments after they themselves were 
buried in the waves. An infant aban- 
doned by its mother near the gate of 
Smolensko, and adopted by the sol- 
diers, was saved by their care from the 
horrors of the Beresina ; it was again 
seen at Wilna, again on the bridge of 
Eowno, and it finally escaped all the 
horrors of the retreat. In the midst of 
this terrific scene the rear -guard of 
Marshal Victor, which had nobly sus- 
tained during the whole day the ardu- 
ous duty of protecting the passage, ar- 
rived at the entrance of the bridge. 
His troops, with stem severity, opened 
a passage for themselves through the 
helpless crowd, and in vain endeavour- 
ed to persuade them to pass over to the 
opposite shore. Despair and misery had 
rendered them incapable of the exer- 
tion. At length, as morning dawned 
and the Russian troops approached, 
the rear-guard were drawn across the 
bridge, wliich was set ou fire. A fright- 
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fill cry now rose from the multitude on 
the opposite bank, who awakened too 
late to the horrors of their situation. 
Numbers rushed over the burning 
bridge, and to avoid the flames pluuged 
into the waves ; while thousands wan- 
dered in hopeless misery along the 
shore, and beheld their last hopes ex- 
pire with the receding columns of 
their countrymen. When the ice dis- 
solved in spring, the magnitude of the 
disaster became manifest; twelve thou- 
sand dead bodies were found on the 
shores of the river. 

89. Such was the dreadful passage of 
the Beresina— glorious to the French 
arms, yet how fatal I The talent of 
the Emperor, the firmness of the sol- 
diers, were never more strongly exem- 
plified ; but it completed the ruin of 
the grand army. Twenty-five pieces 
of cannon, sixteen thousand prisoners, 
and above twelve thousand dead, were 
the price at which the passage was 
purchased. The corps of Victor and 
Oudinot were reduced to the deplorable 
state of the troops who had come from 
Moscow; the army no longer preserv- 
ed the appearance of military order, 
but a contused mass of forty-five thou- 
sand men marched in detached groups 
along the road to Wilna. The Em- 
peror^B moral courage and transcen- 
dent genius had never been more sig- 
nally displayed: he had extricated 
hiniself with glory from a situation all 
but desperate. Chance favoured him 
in presenting a place for the passage 
so &vourable as Studienka, and still 
more in the removal of Tchaplitzfrom 
the opposite bank at the decisive mo- 
ment ; but it was his eagle eye which 
seized the advantage, and his iron mind 
which, in such awful circumstances, 
disdained all thoughts of a compromise. 
Colossal fame preceded him, and pre- 
vented every adversary from obstruct- 
ing his path. " You see," said Napo- 
leon, when the passage was efiected, 
" how one can pass under the beard of 
the enemy." 

90. To complete the disaster, the 
frost, which for some days had been 
comparatively mild, set in on the 80th 
with increased severity. The general 
disorder now reached its height ; the 



horses of Victor and Oudinot's oorps, 
and all those which had been collected ' 
on the retreat, shared the fate of those 
which had accompanied thegrand army. 
The artillery was gradually abandoned ; 
the cavalry melted away ; and Marshal 
Ney with difficulty coidd collect three 
thousand men on foot to form the rear- 
guard, and protect the helpless multi- 
tude from the attacks of Platoff and 
his indefatigable Cossacks. For some 
days Victor shared with him the post 
of danger ; and by their incessant ex- 
ertions successive rear -guards were 
formed, which rapidly disappeared un- 
der the severity of the weather or the 
attacks of the enemy. Tchaplitz and 
Platoff continued to press the retiring 
crowd; and on the iih December cap- 
tured twenty -four cannon and two 
thousand five hundred prisoners. In 
the midst of the general ruin, a guard, 
called the "Sacred Squadron," was 
formed of officers, to surround and 
protect the Emperor. The gentlemen 
who composed it^ discharged with he- 
roic fidelity the duty assigned to them, 
and executed without murmuring all 
the duties of common soldiers; but 
the severity of the cold soon destroy- 
ed their horses, and the Emperor, in 
the midst of his faithful followers, was 
obliged to march on foot through the 
snow.* At night, the bivouac was 
formed in the middle of the still un- 
broken squares of the Old Guiurd. 
These brave men sat round the watch- 
fires on their havresacks, with ti^eir 
elbows on their knees, their heads 
resting on their hands, and seated 
close together; striving by this pos- 
ture to repress the pangs of hunger, 
and gather additional warmth, by rest- 
ing on each other. 

91. On the 5th, Napoleon arrived at 
Smorgoni He there collected his 
marshals around him, dictated the 



* Alexander, in similar dieumstances, 
had done the same before him. " The king 
forbore to punish them for the effeot of hor- 
ror, but leapt from his horse, and proceeded 
on foot through the snow and ice. His 
friends, his generals, and the soldiers, were 
ashamed not to follow. The king, with a 
pickaxe breaking the ice, made himself a 
passage; the rest imitated his example. "" 
QUINTUS CURTIUS, V., vi. 21. 
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famous 29th bulletin,* which fully de- 
veloped the horrors of the retreat, and 
explained his reasons for immediately 
returning to Paris. ** I quit you," said 
he, " but it is to go to seek three hun- 
dred thousand men. We must make 
preparations for a second campaign, 
since, for the first time, the first has 
not produced peace. You know to 
what our disasters have been owing; 
the Russians have had little to do with 
them. Peace would have been con- 
cluded at Wilna or Smolensko, but for 
the extraordinaiT blunders of the 
King of WestphJia and the Duke of 
Abrantes. Bemadotte is dreaming of 
making himself Emperor in my place. 
The Russian empire would have fallen 
with Moscow; but the English torches 
turned it into a heap of ashes. The 
cold has done the rest: the Russians 
may say, as the Athenians did of them- 
selves under Themistocles, * "We were 
undone if we had not been ruined.' 
Nevertheless, the campaign of Russia 
will always be considered as the most 
glorious, the most difficult, and the 
most honourable which modem history 
has recorded." With these words he 
bade them farewell, leaving the com- 
mand of the army to Murat, and set 
out, accompanied only by Qenerals 
Caulainconrt, Duroc, and Mouton : the 
former wsus in the caldche with the 
Emperor, the two latter in a sledge 
behind. On the seat in front of Napo- 
leon's carriage were the Mameluke Rus- 
tan and Captain Wasowitz of the Pol- 
ish lancers. These were his sole atten- 
dants: and the carriages were followed 
only by a few Neapolitan hor8emen.t 
92. The departiure of the Emperor, 

• See Appendix, A, Chap, lxxtii. 

t The escape of Napoleon from the wreck of 
the grand army, recalls the parallel flight of 
Xerxes from the disaster of Salamis, record- 
ed in ancient story. * • It was a sight worth 
contemplation, for ludging of the condition 
of man. so wonderful for its vicissitudes, to 
see him shrinking down in a little boat 
whom shortly before the whole ocean could 
Bcarcelv maintain ; to behold him wanting 
servants to attend him, whose armies had 
burdened the earth with their numbers 1"— 
Justin, book IL Chap. xiii. As the history 
of Napoleon approaches its catastrophe, the 
similarity of the events to the moumfiil 
catastrophe of ancient story is frequent and 
striking. 



though a matter of congratulation to 
the troops, completed the disoi^ganisa- 
tion of the army. The cold increased in 
intensity as they approached Wilna, and 
at length reached twenty-six and thirty 
degrees below zero of Reaumur, corre- 
sponding to twenty-seven and thirty- 
six below zero of Fahrenheit. The 
ofiicers ceased to obey their generals ; 
the generals disregarded the marshals ; 
and the marshals contested the autho- 
rity of Murat.t Such was the severity 
of the cold, and the universal suffering 
in consequence, that no pen can ade- 
quately describe it. The hand dropped 
off which held the musket, the tears 
froze on the attenuated cheek. In 
such extreme suffering no orders could 
be obeyed, no military operations 
thought of ; subordination, in almost 
all the regiments, entirely ceased. The 
private soldiers, relieved of the duty 
of preserving the Emperor, forgot 
everything but the instinct of self-pre- 
servation. The colonels hid the eagles 
in their havresacks, or buried them 
in the ground ; the officers, who had 
hitherto marched round that sacred 
standard, dispersed to attend to their 
own safety: nothing was thought of 
in the army but the urgent pangs of 
hunger, or the terrible severity of the 
cold. If a soldier dropped, his com- 
rades instantly fell upon him; and, 
before life was extinct, tore from him 
his cloak, his money, and the bread 
which he might have in his bosom ; 
when he died, one of them frequently 
sat upon his body, for the sake of tiie 
temporary warmth which it afforded ; 
and when it became cold, fell braide 
his companion to rise no more. 

93. The watch-fires at night were sur- 
rounded by circles of exlmusted men, 
who crowded like spectres round the 
blazing piles ; they sat back to back, 
closely pressed together for mutual 
warmth and support As the wood 
was consumed, tiiey continued to gaze 
with indifference on the decaying em- 
bers, incapable either of rising to re- 
new the fuel, or of seeking another 
bivouac; and when at length the flunes 

t "What quickly happens in desperate 
oiroumstanoeB,— all lead, none follow. '^~Ta- 
arua; iii 78. 
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were extinguished, sank into death be- 
side the ashes.* The position of these 
melancholy bivouacs was marked in the 
morning by the circles of dead bodies 
which surrounded them, and attested 
the successive groups who, during the 
night, had been attracted by their Ught. 
The appearance of the corpses was very 
peculiar, and inexpressibly frightfuL 
The cold stopped the circulation ex- 
actly as it had been when exercise 
ceased : the bodies sat erect and stiff 
in the frozen piles : the countenances 
were as coloured, sometimes even as 
florid, as in life ; the eyes were open, 
and but for the motionless eyeball and 
ice-cold cheek, it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish the dead from the living.+ 

94. Several of the soldiers became 
mad from this frightful accumulation 
of disasters ; a still larger number were 
reduced to a state of fixed idiocy, which 
rendered them incapable of the smallest 
effort Their eyes fixed, their counte- 
nances haggard, they marched on amidst 
the crowd without knowing what they 
were doing ; and, if addressed or asked 
where they were, replied only by the 
stupid glare of insanity. Commands, 
outrages, blows, were sdike unavailing 
to rouse them from that state of fa- 
tuity: they moved on mechanically till 
night, when they sank to the ground 
and perished. Moral courage was, with 
a very few exceptions, f oimd to be want- 
ing even in the bravest. Overwhelmed 
by the horrors of their situation, pene- 
trated by the idea that they could not 
escape death, almost all fell into a state 
of profound dejection, which rendered 
them incapable of the smallest mental 
or pbysicaJ efforts. Deaf to every re- 
presentation of the danger of their 
situation, they persisted, when not en- 
tirely worn out, in declaring themselves 

* "Nor were these ignorant that they 
chose a place to die in, since vital heat would 
desert the motionless ; but the growing leth- 
argy was grateful to the harassed, nor did 
they refuse to die at rest." — Quintus Cubt 
ms, viii., iv. 14. 

t Exactly the same thing in similar cir- 
cumstances of disaster had been ohserved of 
the soldiers of Alexander. *' Tradition re- 
presents, that some of the men frozen to 
Qeath, resting against the trees, looked as 
thoup;h they were alive and in conversation, 
stiff m the attitudes in which death surpris- 
ed thorn."— QuiHTUs CvBXjjJB, viii., iv. 16. 



unable to move farther, and sitting 
down, generally on the dead body of 
a comrade, resigned themselves to rest, 
to sleep, and death. Those whose re- 
solution was proof against the de- 
pressing influences, rarely in the end 
escaped the same fate, though their 
vigour extended their sufferings for a 
longer period. Doggedly they marched 
on like spectres, with ^eir eyes fixed 
before them, as if nothing could divert 
them from their resolution to get for- 
ward. But at length their limbs tot- 
tered, their steps became shorter and 
less frequent, they fell behind their 
comrades, deep sighs were uttered with 
their failing breath, tears rolled down 
their cheeks, their knees smote each 
other, and they fell to rise no more. ^ 
95. Such was the severity of the cold 
which succeeded the passage of the 
Beresina, that nothing but continual 
motion, even in the daytime, could re- 
sist its effects. Hardly any one escaped 
unhurt; few of those whose strength 
preserved life, escaped frightful muti- 
lation, often worse than death itsell 
The slightest cessation of exercise was 
followed by a congelation of the blood 
in the veins, fatal in the first instance 
to the limb — ere long, if continued, to 
existence. If the exhaustion of fatigue, 
or the imperious necessity of sleep, 
closed their eyelids, in a few minutes 
they fell into a deep lethargic slumber, 
and were soon reduced to a frozen life- 
less mass. Upon the youthful soldiers 
of Loison's division, composed in great 
part of German conscripts, who had 
for the first time entered upon a cam- 
paign, the frost was in an especial man- 
ner fatal. Young, fresh, unwearied, 
they neither perished of fatigue, nor 
of the weakening effects of continued 
hunger, like the veterans of the grand 
army; the terrible cold mowed them 
down at once, when in all the vigour 
of life. A few minutes, sometimes a 
few seconds, completed the work of 
destruction. First they staggered of a 
sudden, then for a short space marched 
with faltering steps; their heads be- 
came swollen, their countenances florid, 
afi if the blood was forcibly retained in 
its vessels. Symptom^ of paralysis next 
appeared ; their knees shook, their ai-ms 
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dropped lifeless by their sides ; their 
muskets fell from their hands, and soon 
they sank down by the wayside. Death, 
however,didnotimmediatelyclo8e their 
sufferings; often they raised themselves 
half up on their elbows, and with fixed 
and haggard look watched the crowd 
which was passing by ; their inflamed 
eyes exuded tears mixed with blood, and 
the forced contraction of the muscles 
gaveafrightful expression to their coun- 
tenances, which continued even after 
life was extinct. 

96. In vain numerous detachments 
joined the army between Smorgoni and 
Wilna ; the terrible severity of the cold, 
and the sight of the sufferings of the 
grand army, speedily effected their dis- 
solution. The division of Loison, ten 
thousand strong, which marched from 
Konigsberg to reinforce its wasted 
ranks, and came up with it shortly after 
the Emperor^s departure, was almost 
totally destroyed in a few days. Three 
skeleton battalions only reached their 
unhappy comrades. Twenty thousand 
recruits had joined between the Bere- 
sina and Wilna; and yet scarcely forty 
thousand of the whole troops reached 
that city, all in the last stage of misery 
and despair. Of these only nine thousand 
three hundred were combatants, the 
rest being a famished multitude. Dur- 
ing this cUsastrous retreat the Russians 
incessantly pressed upon the retiring 
army. On leaving Smorgoni, their rear- 
guard was attacked by General Tchap- 
litz, and totally destroyed, with the 
loss of twenty-five cannon and three 
thousand prisoners ; between Smor- 
goni and Ochixiany he again came up 
with the enemy, and dispersed the new 
rear -guard, with the loss of sixty -one 
pieces of cannon and four thousand 
prisoners; and at Medniki he captured 
sixteen cannon and thirteen htindred 
prisoners. On the road to Wilna he 
took thirty-one pieces, and penetrated 
into the town, where the French were 
hardly established; while Platoff pro- 
ceeded on the road to Kowno, and cut 
off a whole column of one thousand men, 
with twenty-eight pieces of artillery. 

97. If the Russians had been aware 
of the state to which the French army 
was by this time reduced, and had pos- 



sessed a force capable of taking advan- 
tage of it, the miserable remains of the 
grand army might, in the last stages of 
the retreat, have been captured with 
very little resistance. But they were 
in a great measure ignorant of the ex- 
tent of the disaster which had befallen 
their enemies, and were themselves la- 
bouring under calamities scarcely less 
appalling. During the last four weeks 
of the campaign, Wittgenstein's corps 
alone sustained a loss of ten thousand 
men, though there was scarcely any 
fighting : the main army, under Kut- 
usoff, was so fearfully weakened by 
the unparalleled vigour and rapidity 
of the pursuit, as well as the extremity 
of cold, that rest became absolutely 
necessary after the actions at Krasnoi, 
and it reached Wilna only thirty-five 
thousand strong.* The Russians could 
not conceive the extent to which the 
French corps were reduced. If it had 
been known in Germany, the Tugend- 
bund would at once have arisen inarms, 
and the mutilated remnant of the grand 
army would have been exterminated 
ere it reached the Elbe. But no com- 
plete corps or marshals had been taken ; 
the intercepted orders were all found 
to be directed by Berthier to the com- 
manders of corps, as in the most pros- 
perous periods of former campaigns ; 
and it could not have been supposed 
that these orders were addressed to 
generals at the head onlv of six hun- 
dred or a thousand men.T 

98. It is a very remarkable circum- 
stance, butattestedbythemostunexcep- 
tionable medical evidence, that during 
the whole of this dreadf cd retreat, the 

* ** Bellum adeo oladium atrodtate ter- 
ribile, at, si quia confarat danyia utriusaue 
popuU, similia victo sit populus qui vicit." — 
Flobus^ ill. 14, 7. 

t The following was the strength of the 
whole ccmbatanii of the grand army which 
reached Smorgoni, three days after the pas- 
sage of the BereSina, viz. :— 

Inflintry. OavAlry. 
Old Guard. .... 2000 1200 
Young Guard, . . .800 
Bear-guard, under Ney, . 1800 800 
Victor's corps, . . . 2000 100 
Davoost's and Eugene's oorps, 400 



7000 



1600 



— Chambrat, iii. 04; and Ney to Berthier, 
Dec. 2, 1812.— Ibid. 
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Frenchi to whom the cold was unusual, 
bore it better than the Russians ; and 
that of the survivors almost all were 
Italians or Frenchmen from the pro- 
vinces to the sottUi of the Loire. " The 
iDhabitauts/*says Larrey, whowas chief 
physician to Napoleon in the campaign, 
" of the southern countries of Europe 
bore the cold better than the natives of 
the northern and moister climates — 
such as the Hanoverians, the Dutch, 
the Prussians, and the other German 
people : the Russians themselves, from 
what I learned at Wilna, suffered more 
from the cold than the French. Three 
thousand men, being the best soldiers 
of the Guard, partly cavalry and partly 
infantry, oHmoat aU natives of ike south' 
em provinces of France, were the only 
persons who really withstood the cruel 
vicissitudes of the retreat.* They were 
the miserable remains of an army of 
four hundred thousand men, whom the 
inhabitants of the country luul seen de- 
filing over the bridge at Kowno, six 
months before, in aU the pride of ap- 
parently irresistible strength." 

99. The troops had hazdly begun to 
taste the sweets of repose, and to re- 
fresh themselves from the 'immense 
magazines which Wilna contained, when 
the terrible cry arose that the Cossacks 
were upon them : they were roused by 
the cannon of the Russians, and com- 
pelled to hasteii their retreat. In the 
confusion of leaving the city, the Old 
Guard itself was for a short time dis- 
persed, and the feeble appearance of 
order hitherto preserved disappeared; 
the officers marched pell-mell with the 
soldiers: generals were seen begging 
succour from the soldiers whom they 
had so recently commanded. Even in 
this extremity, however, the wonted 

* A similar fact baa been observed regard- 
inff the Britiah troops in India» who in gene- 
ral bear the fatigue of forced marches under 
the burning sun of that climate better than 
the native Hindoos, who have been habitu- 
ated to it all their lives. The reason seems 
to be the same in both cases: viz., that 
the inhabitants of the temperate regions of 
the globe, having their constitutions ripen- 
ed by a more genial climate, are able to bear 
the extremes both of heat and cold better 
than those whose constitutions have been 
weakened either by the severities of the 
arctic, or the relaxations of the tropical re- 
giou& 



courage of Marshal Ney was not want- 
ing. He voluntarily hastened to the 
rear, and out of the confused mass 
formed a small corps, chiefly composed 
of the troops recently come up vnth 
Loison, VTith which he arrested the ef- 
forts of the enemy. His system for cover- 
ing the retreat continued the same from 
Wiazmato the Niemen. He first marched 
forward to a considerable distance, often 
during the night ; he then took post on 
the most favourable groimd he could 
find, and then repelled the attacks of 
the first enemies who approached. 
When they became so considerable 
that he could no longer keep his ground, 
he retired, still fighting; and when.he 
had got in some degree ihe start of his 
enemies, took post again, and quietly 
awaited their approach. The Russians 
found in Wilna, besides immense maga- 
zines of every description, above four- 
teen thousand soldiers and two hun- 
dred and .fifty officers, who were in- 
capable of marching farther, and pre- 
ferred becoming prisoners of war to a 
longer continuance of their sufferings. 
On leaving that city a frightful scene 
of confusion arose, in consequence of 
the horses drawing the waggons which 
conveyed the treasure being unable to 
ascend the ridge of Mount Ponari, which 
required to be passed on the road to the 
Niemen. They were in consequence 
abandoned, and became the prey of the 
common soldiers, who obtained a de- 
ceitful gleam of prosperity by the plun- 
der of six million of francs, (£240,000). 
The private purse of the Emperor was 
saved, by being broken up and distri- 
butedamongthe officers of the Imperial 
Guard. The whole remaining baggage 
of the army was lost on this iaSal ascent. 
100. At length, on the 12th Decem- 
ber, the French arrived at Kowno, on 
the Niemen, when three thousand pri- 
soners were taken by Platoff : and on 
the 13th they passed the bridge, in 
number about twenty thousand, of 
whom five-sixths had never seen the 
Kremlin. Thus, not more than three 
thousand of the vast host with which 
Napoleon passed Smolensko, in the be- 
ginning of summer, left the Russian 
territory; and out of five hundred 
and fifty thousand combatants who 
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had crossed the Niemen since June, 
twenty thousand alone escaped the dis- 
asters of the campaign.* As the Im- 
perial Guard defiled over the bridge, 
an old grenadier extended on the 
ground attracted the attention of his 
comrades. The crowd respected his 
undaunted air, his decorations, and 
his three insignia. With a placid eye 
he viewed the approach of death; and, 
disregarding the other passengers, ut- 
tering no supplications, he waited till 
one of his comrades was near, and then 
collecting all his strength, he raised 
himself on his elbow, and exclaimed 
to the soldier about to succour him, 
" Your assistance is in vain, my friend : 
the only favou]: which I have to re- 
quest is, that you will prevent the 
enemy from profaning the marks of 
distinction which I have gained in 
combating them. Carry to my cap- 
tain this decoration, which was given 
me on the field of Austerlitz^ and this 
sabre, which I used in the battle of 
Friedland." With these words he ex- 
pired; and the sabre and cross were 
carried to the Old Guard, now reduced 
to three hundred men, but still march- 
ing in serried groups, and preserving 
even to death their martiid and un- 
daunted air. 

101. The heroic Ney still covered 
the rear when the troops were defiling 
over the bridge. Four times the rear- 
guard had melted away under his 
command, and as often his example 
and activity had re-formed a baud for 
the protection of the army. He ar- 
rived at Kowno destitute of troops; a 
few hundred of the Old Guard alone 
retained the use of their arms, and 
they were already defiling over the 
river. Instantly collecting seven hun- 
dred fresh troops whom he found in 
the town, and planting twenty-four 
pieces of cannon remaining there on 
the redoubts, he made good the post 
during the whole day against the ef- 
forts of the enemy. On the following 
day he still continued the defence; 

* "Was there ever anythinglike this ex- 
hibited in the world before ? The rematna of 
500,000 men, who had crossed the Niemen 
in such splendid order in June, now recross- 
ed it. pursued by a detachment of cavalry ! " 
— Chambrat, iii. 184. 



but, finding that his troops melted 
away or deserted him, he seized a 
musket, and with difficulty rallied 
thirty men to defend the gate of Wil- 
na. At length, when the passage of 
the troops who could be persuaded to 
move was completed, he slowly retired 
through the streets and across the 
river, still facing the enemy, and was 
the LAST OF THB Gband Abmt who 
left the Russian territory. 

102. The first place on the German 
side of the Niemen where any of the 
persons who had got across could rest, 
was Gumbinnen. General Mathieu 
Bumas, who had with great difficulty 
reached that place, in consequence of a 
malady under which he had laboured 
ever since leaving Moscow, had just 
entered the house of a French physi- 
cian, where he had lodged when pass- 
ing there before on his entrance into 
Russia, when a man entered, wrapped 
up in a large cloak, with a long beaixl, 
his visage blackened with gunpowder, 
his whidLers half-burned by fire, but 
his eyes still sparkling withundecayed 
lustre. " Here I am at last. What 1 
General Bumas, do you not know me ?" 
"No. Who are you?" "I am the rear- 
guard of the grand army — Marshal 
Ney. I have fired the last musket- 
shot on the bridge of Kowno ; I have 
thrown into the Niemen the last of 
our arms; and I have walked hither, 
as you see me, across the forests." 
With respectful solicitude, General 
Bumas received the hero of the re- 
treat ; the benevolent host relieved 
his immediate necessities; and he soon 
after set out with Bumas, in the cal- 
iche of the latter, on the road for 
Konigsberg. When the troops, on 
leaving Kowno, arrived at the point 
where the passage had been effected 
five months before ; when they be- 
held those heights, then crowded with 
splendid battalions, now covered by a 
miserable band of fugitives, and pass- 
ed the remains of the bridges, now 
deserted, which then groaned under 
the march of glittering squadrons, 
the magnitude of the contrast, not- 
withstanding their present sufferings, 
brought tears into the eyes even of 
the common soldiers. Casting a last 
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look on the shores of those savage re- 
gions — then so ardeotly desired; since, 
the scene of such grievous suffering — 
they plunged into the forest, and, aban- 
doning every appearance of military 
order, dispersed like private travellers 
over the boundless plains of Poland. 

103. The only corps of the enemy 
which still remained in Russia were 
those of Marshal Macdonald, twenty- 
nine thousand strong, which was still 
in the neighbourhood of Riga, and of 
Schwartzenberg and Reynier, which 
was in the southern provinces. The 
design of Kutusoff was to cut oflF the 
first-named general from the Niemen, 
and throw his corps back upon the 
peninsula of Courland, from whence 
escape, except by sea, was impossible. 
For this purpose, the corps of Witt- 
genstein was directed to descend the 
right bank of the Niemen to Eowno, 
and move upon Qumbiunen to cut 
him off from the Vistula; while the 
garrison of Riga, now considerably re- 
inforced, pressed upon his rear. On 
the 18th December, Macdonald, who 
appears to have been totally forgotten 
during the confusion of the retreat, 
began to retire from Riga; while the 
Marquis Paulucci, governor of Riga, 
detached ten thousand men to harass 
his retreat. General Biebitch, who 
commaDded the advanced guard of 
Wittgenstein, advanced so rapidly that 
on the 25th he came up with the 
retiring army, and boldly threw him- 
self, with only two thousand men, be- 
tween the French troops of Macdonald 
and the Pinissian auxiliaries in his 
corps, commanded by General York, 
though the two together amounted to 
eighteen thousand men. The garri- 
son of Riga, pressing him in rear, and 
the troops of Wittgenstein coming up 
to separate him from Macdonald, York 
conceived it no longer necessary to risk 
his army by an adherence to their 
forced alliance, and on the 30th De- 
cember signed a convention with Gen- 
eral Diebitch ; in virtue of which the 
Prussian troops, to the number of ten 
thousand, became neutral, and oniy 
awaited the commands of the King of 
Prussia to unite themselves to the vic- 
torious Russians. Deprived by this de- 



fection of one-half of his troops, Mac- 
donald lost no time in falling back to 
Eonigsberg, which he reached on the 
8d January, with the loss, in various 
skirmishes during his retreat, of fifteen 
hundred killed and wounded, and above 
one thousand prisoners. The slowness 
of Wittgenstein's advance, who could 
not possibly move rapidly, from the 
exhausted state of his troops, preserved 
the remains of his corps from total de- 
struction. On the other side, Prince 
Schwartzenberg, learning the disasters 
of the grand army, and finding that 
the corps of Sacken opposed to him 
was strongly reinforced, fell back to 
the grand-duchy of Warsaw, and finally 
evacuated the Russian territory on the 
7th January. 

104. While these unparalleled disafl- 
ters were destroying the noble array 
of France, Napoleon was rapidly con- 
tinuing his journey through Lithuania 
and Poland. On the road to Osmiana, 
before arriving at Wilna, he narrowly 
escaped being made prisoner by the 
Russian partisan Seslawin, who could 
easily have taken him if he had known 
he was there. On the 6th December he 
reached Wilna. In conversation with 
Maret there, he made no attempt to 
disguise the extent of his losses. " As 
to the army," said he, " it does not 
exist : for you cannot call an army a 
troop of stragglers wandering here and 
there to seek subsistence. One, how- 
ever, might still be collected, if you 
could collect stores sufficient to feed 
the famished troops, and give clothing 
to men marching under a cold of 20o 
below zero. My orders have not been 
executed : my military administration 
have foreseen and provided for no- 
thing." Maret, upon this, laifl before 
the Emperor a statement of the vast 
magazines which, in Wilna at least, 
were at the disposal of the army. 
" You restore me to life 1 " cried Napo- 
leon. " Desire the King of Naples to 
rest the army eight days here, to restore 
the moral and physical condition of 
the soldiers — to impress a new charac- 
ter upon the retreat. Tell him that I 
reckon on him, and that he has the 
safety of the army in his hands." With 
these words he set out for Warsaw, in 
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a sledge given him by a Polish gentle- 
man, M. Wibeski He had entered Rus- 
sia at the head of five hundred thou- 
sand combatants — he left it, accom- 
• panied by a single aide-de-camp. 

105. No words can express the as- 
tonishment of the inhabitants of Wil- 
na, when the scattered remains of the 
French army began to drop in in fright- 
ful disorder, resembling rather a troop 
of beggars than a warlike array. They 
had seen the grand army, five months 
before, defile through their streets in all 
the pomp of war, in all the pride of ir- 
resistible strength. Maret had skilfully 
managed the government in Napoleon's 
absence, and so disguised the facts which 
he had commimicated, that the people 
were in entire ignorance of the real 
events of the campaign. They believed, 
as they had been told, that the French 
had been victorious in every encounter ; 
that the Russians were on the point of 
submission : that the imperial eagles 
had left Moscow only to shun a pesti- 
lential heap of ruins, and to obtain 
comfortable winter quarters in the 
country they had conquered. It was 
in the midst of these gratifying official 
announcements that sinister rumours 
began to spread of a dreadful disaster 
which had befallen the grand army, 
and that they might ere long have 
its remains within their walls. Little 
credit, however, was given to these 
reports, which were set down to the 
machinations of the Russian faction ; 
the faith of the great majority in the 
star of the Emperor was too firm to 
be shaken. It may be conceived, then, 
what was the astonishment of the in- 
habitants, wl^en the woeful remains of 
the French army, clothed in furs, pe- 
lisses, and old carpets, great part mu- 
tilated by the cold, a still greater num- 
ber without arms, began to enter, in 
utter confusion, and with hardly the 
vestige of militaiy appearance. Con- 
sternation instantly seized every mind: 
theshops were all shut, and with speech- 
less horror the inhabitants listened to 
the dreadful details of which the ap- 
pearance of the troops gave such fear- 
ful confirmation. 

106. During the time that this long 
course of disasters was befalling the 



grand army, Warsaw and the grand- 
duchy of the same name had been the 
victims of the most uninterrupted suf- 
f ering. Qreat as was the spirit of the 
people, and ardent as was their desire 
to regain their national indepepdence, 
and throw off the hated yoke of Russia, 
they had yet sunk under the enormous 
burdens imposed upon them by the 
continual passage of the troops, and 
the enormous requisitions of the French 
Emperor. The grand-duchy of War- 
saw, though possessing only a popu- 
lation of little more than four millions 
of souls, had already, during the cam- 
paign, furnished eighty-five thoiisand 
men to the grand army, and their 
swords had dnmk as deep of the Rus- 
sian blood as those of any troops in the 
vast array, both at Smolensko and 
Borodino. This supply of men, how- 
ever, great as it was, was far from keep- 
ing pace with the gigantic expectations 
of Napoleon ; and the Polish battalions 
were so completely lost in the immense 
multitude of armed men by whom 
they were surrounded, that Napoleon 
frequently complained that he had 
never seen any Poles at all in his army. 
Not only, however, had the Poles been 
there, but alone of the grand army they 
had preserved their artillery entire, 
and brought them back with deserved 
pride to Warsaw. This was owing to 
their alone having taken the precaution 
to take with them the means of frost- 
ing their horses — a fact which demon- 
strates the disastrous effect of the total 
neglect in that particular which obtain- 
ed in the other corps of the army. 

107. Nevertheless, situated as the 
grand-duchy was, it was truly surpris- 
ing how its inhabitants had been cap- 
able of making the efforts which they 
actually did. The pay of the troops 
had long since ceased ; tiie government, 
deeply in debt, was unable to borrow 
money from any of the capitalists in 
Europe ; and the greatest proprietors 
had been obliged to pay eighty per cent 
for the money they were under the 
necessity of raising to meet the requisi- 
tions. Prince Czartorinski was com- 
pelled to leave Warsaw from absolute 
inability to maintain his family there; 
and the Princess Radziwil, wife of the 
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richest noble in Poland, was so reduced 
that she could not command money to 
send home two lady's-maids whom she 
had brought from France and Eng- 
land. The whole public authorities 
were six months in arrear of their sal- 
aries; and those to whom the great 
proprietors were indebted were unable 
to extract from them a single farthing 
in payment. In the midst of this uni- 
veraal misery, the requisitions for the 
grand army were incessant. No repre- 
sentations could convince Napoleon of 
the state of impoverishment to which 
Poland had been reduced ; taxes, at his 
command, were laid on, but they pro- 
duced nothing ; and movable columns 
of troops traversed the country in 
every direction, seizing without mercy 
the agriculturalproduceof the peasants, 
who were imiversally reduced to beg- 
gary by the exactions. 

108. In the midst of this scene of 
imparalleled suffering, it was announc- 
ed to the Abb6 de Firadt one morning 
early, on the 10th of December, that a 
travelling-carriage in great haste had 
driven into the Hotel d'Angleterre at 
Warsaw, and that his immediate pre- 
sence was reqiured. He lost no time 
in going there, and found in the court- 
yard a small travelling britzska, placed, 
without wheels, on a coarse sledge 
made of four pieces of rough fir-wood, 
whichhad been almost dashed to pieces 
ia entering the gateway. Two other 
travelling - carriages, still ruder ^ 
their construction, stood beside it. 
Caulainoourt speedily appeared, and, 
taking the Abb6 by the hand, led him 
into a small dark apartment, with the 
windows half-shut, and in a comer of 
which a servant girl was striving in 
vain to light a fire with green damp 
billets of wood. A figure, wrapped up 
in a rich pelisse, was placed with its face 
to the fire as the AbbJs entered ; it turn- 
ed round on hearing the sound of foot- 
steps, and Napoleon stood before him. 

109. " Ah ! is it you. Ambassador ? " 
said the Emperor. " You have given 
me much uneasiness," replied the Abbe, 
with deep emotion; "but I see you 
well, and I am content.'' After some 
further conversation, the Abb6, upon 
the Emperor inquiring what contribu- 



tions could be furnished by the grand- 
duchy, explained to him the state of 
destitution to which Poland had been 
reduced, and the great exertions it had 
made for furnishings for his army. 
" What ! " rejoined the Emperor, " I 
have not seen a Pole in my ranks." 
" There were eighty-two thousand, 
nevertheless," replied the Abb^ ; " but 
they were lost in the immensity of 
your majesty's armament." "What 
would the Poles be at ? " rejoined the 
Emperor. " To be Prussians if they 
cannot be Poles f And then why not 
Russians ? " with a sarcastic air. " Come, 
Abb^ we must raise ten thousand 
Polish Cossacks : a lance and a horse are 
enough for each man. With them we 
wlU soon stop the Russians. From the 
sublime to the ridiculous is but a step. 
Dangers ! I have seen none of them. 
I am never so well as in agitation : the 
greater the tumult, the better I f eeL 
None but the rais fainSants grow fat 
in thdr palaces. Horseback and camps 
for me. From the sMime to the ridicu- 
Urns 18 but a 8t^, I see you are all in 
alarm here. Bah I The army is superb. 
I have a himdred and twenty thousand 
men: I have always beaten the Rus- 
sians; they never venture to stand 
against me. They are no longer the 
soldiers of Eylau and Friedland. 

110. " We shall maintain our position 
atWilna. I amgoing to raise three hun- 
dred thousand men. Success will em- 
bolden the Russians. I shall give them 
two or three battles on the Oder, and 
in six months I shall be again on the 
Niemen. I have more weight on the 
throne than at the head of the army : 
I left the troops, indeed, with regret ; 
but it was necessary, to watch over 
Austria and Prussia. All that has 
happened is nothing ; it Ib the effect 
of the climate, and that is all. The 
enemy are nothing ; I have beat them 
wherever I met them. They thought 
they would cut me off at the Beresina; 
but I soon got quit of that fool of an 
admiral, (I never could pronounce his 
name). Their position was superb ; 
fifteen hundred toises of a marah — a 
river. But what then ? I got through 
them all. It is then you see who have 
the strong minds. I have often been 
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harder pushed before. At Marengo, I 
was beaten till six o'clock at night ; 
next day I was master of all Italy. 
At Esslingy they thought they would 
stop me; that Archduke has pub- 
lished I know not what on the subject. 
I could not prevent the Danube from 
rising sixteen feet in one night ; but 
for that, it was all over with Austria. 
But it was written in heaven that I 
should many an archduchess (smiling). 
So also in Russia. Could I prevent it 
from freezing? They came and told 
me every morning that^ had lost ten 
thousand horses during the night. 
Well : a good journey to them I Our 
Norman horses are less hardy than the 
Russian; theycannotresist more than 
nine degrees of cold. It is the same 
with the Germans. Go and look for the 
Saxons or the Bavarians. Tou won't 
find one of them alive. Perhaps they 
may say I lingered too long at Moscow. 
Possibly I did so ; but the weather was 
fine, and I expected peace : the win- 
ter set in before its usual time. I sent 
Lauriston, on the 6th of October to ne- 
gotiate for peace; I thought of going 
to St Petersburg; I had time enough to 
winter there, or in the south of Russia. 
111." The Kingof Naples will maintain 
himself at Wilna. Politics are a great 
drama ; he who ventures nothing vidll 
win nothing. From the sublime to the 
ridUmUms is hut a step. The Russians 
have shown what they are ; they have 
clouds of Cossacks : that nation, after 
all, is something. The crown peasants 
love the government ; the nobles have 
mounted on horseback ; it was pro- 
posed to me to declare the slaves free ; 
I would not do so: a general massacre 
would have followed. I made a regu- 
lar war on Alexander ; but who could 
have thought they would have struck 
such a stroke as the burning of Mos- 
cow? They attribute it to us, but it was 
truly themselves who did it. It would 
have done honour to ancient Rome. 
I will have nothing to do with the 
corps diplomatique. They are nothing 
but titled spies employed to send bul- 
letins of what we are about to their 
courts. I won't go through Silesia 
Aha 1 Prussia ! From the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous is but a step.'* 



The Emperor ran on in this way for 
above three hours, during which time 
the fire, which had at length kindled^ 
gradually went out, and all in the 
apartment were perishing of cold ; but 
he himself experienced no inconveni- 
ence, so completely was his mind ab- 
sorbed in the subjects of the conversa- 
tion. At length, it being announced 
that the carriage was ready, Napoleon 
and Caulaincourt mounted the sledge, 
and upon the persons present inquiring 
anxiously for his health, he exclaimed, 
" I never was better : If I had the devil 
himself on board, I think I would not 
be a bit the worse 1 " With these words 
he waved adieu to his attendants, set 
out in his humble conveyance, and was 
soon lost in the gloom of a Polish win- 
ter. In setting off, the sledge was all 
but overturned by running against the 
gate-post of the courtyard of the inn. 

112. The scattered troops of the grand 
army continued to retreat through 
the Polish territory, by the route of 
Eonigsberg, still pursued by the Rus- 
sians, who continued to take numbers 
of prisoners. The town of Eonigsberg 
was speedily filled with sick and wound- 
ed men : above ten thousand were soon 
collected at that town, almost all of 
whom fell into the hands of the Rus- 
sians. The French generals made a 
vain attempt to rally the troops on the 
Vistula; but their diminished num- 
bers precluded all hope of maintaining 
that position. Numbers who had 
escaped the horrors of the retreat, fell 
victims to the sudden change of tem- 
perature, and the resumption of the 
usages of civilised life which followed 
their return to Prussia. The shattered 
remains of the army were collected 
in Dantzic, to secure that important 
military position. Thirty-five thou- 
sandmen, of seventeen differentnations, 
were there assembled, and the remain- 
der fell back to Posen on the Oder. 
The Russians stopped the march of their 
troops, already almost exhausted, at Ea- 
lisch, in the end of January ; and thus 
terminated this memorable campaign. 

113. On the 22d December, the Em- 
peror Alexander arrived at Wilna, and 
hastened to award to the troops the 
rewards which their glorious services 
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merited. He found the city overwhelm- 
ed with prisoners and wounded men ; 
contagious diseases speedily appeared ; 
and the mortality soon became exces- 
sive both among the victors and the 
vanquished. History has not preserved 
a more noble instance of fortitude and 
humanity than was exhibited by that 
great man on this occasion. The con- 
dition of the prisoners till his arrival 
had been horrible beyond conception. 
Huddled together in hospitals, without 
either fire, water, medicines, beds, or 
straw, they lay on the hard floor, often 
in the last stage of exhaustion or dis- 
ease. Hundreds, in consequence, died 
every day, whose bodies were thrown 
out of the windows into the streets by 
the soldiers in attendance *, but their 
place was immediately supplied by 
multitudes of others, who crawled con- 
tinually into these abodes of wretched- 
ness, often only to draw their last 
breath within their walls. Hard bis- 
cuit was aU they had for food ; and 
their only drink the snow which the 
least injured among them brought in 
from the streets and courtyards of the 
buildings. The frightful accumulation 
of gangrened wounds and mortal sick- 
ness ; the multitudes who crowded not 
only the apartments, but evtin the stairs 
of the hospitals ; and the putrid smell 
of above six thousand bodies which lay 
iinburied in their vicinity, had engen- 
dered a dreadful contagious fever, of 
which hundreds died every day, and 
which, for several succeeding years, 
spread its ravages through every coun- 
try in Europe. 

114. Into these hidden dens of misery 
the Emperor Alexander and his brother 
Constantine immediately entered, on 
their arrival at Wilna, on the 22d of 
December. 

"Immediately a place 

Before jiis eyes appear'd, sad, noisome, dark ; 
A lazar-house it seemed; wherein were laid' 
11 umbers of all diseased ; all maladies 
Of ghastly spasm, or racking torture, qualms 
or heart-sick agony, all feverous kinds, 
Marasmus, and Wide-wasting^pestilence ; 
And over them triumphant Death his daxt 
Shook, but delayed to strike, though oft in- 
voked 
With vows^ as their chief good and final 
hope."* 

* Hilton's Paradiu Loit, xL 470. 
YOL.X. 



Profoundly moved by the dreadful 
spectacle of human misery which was 
there exhibited, the Czarinstantly took 
the most efficacious measures to as- 
suage the universal suffering. With- 
out casting a thought upon the con- 
sideration that most of these unfortu- 
nate wretches had been his enemies, 
he, along with Constantine, distributed 
money largely among them. His own 
physicians, including the able and in- 
trepid Dr Wylie, who never left his 
person, were sent to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for putting a stop 
to these horrors. Out of his own purse 
the Emperor dischaxged a large part 
of the arrears of pay due to the troops 
of his enemies, and established vast 
hospitals in the palaces of the city, 
where the French sick and wounded 
were placed beside and equally well 
treated with the Russian. The dead 
bodies in the streets were collected and 
burned : they amounted to the aston- 
ishing number of seventeen thousand. 
The total number consumed there, and 
brought in from the vicinity, exceeded 
thirty thousand. ■ The Grand - duke 
Constantine rivalled his brother in 
these acts of mercy. Several of the 
wounded were brought to his apart- 
ments, and tended &ere ; and he, in 
consequence, caught the prevailing epi- 
demic, and was brought to the verge 
of the grave, though, at length, the 
strength of his constitution canied him 
through its dangers. Shortly after, all 
the sovereigns of Europe whose sub- 
jects were lying in the hospitals at 
Wilna, transmitted money to the Em- 
peror to relieve their distresses. ' Napo- 
leon alone, engrossed with the cares of 
his situation, sent none. Alexander 
and Constantine, however, were inde- 
fatigable in their attentions to the pri- 
soners during several weeks that tney 
remained at Wilna ;t and the Emperor, 

t The author is happy to be able to con- 
firm the preceding account of the conduct 
of the Emperor Alexander and the Grand- 
duke Constantine on this occasion, which is 
given by all the historians, both French and 
Russian, who have treated on the subject, 
by the account which he himself received in 
Paris, in Hay 1814, from his esteemed friends, 
Sir James Wylie and Sir William Crichton, 
physidaus to the Kmperor, who were engaged 
wiui him in these heroic acts of mercy. 
O 
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on the very day of his arrival, published 
a general amnesty to the Polish nation 
for any part they might have taken in 
the insurreotion against his govern- 
ment; terminating &us a campaign of 
unexampled dangers and glory by deeds 
of unprecedented mercy. 

116. On the last day of the year, 
Alexander addressed from Wilna a 
noble, prochimation to the soldiers, 
in which, without underrating their 
glorious exploits, he ascribed the suc- 
cess which had been attained mainly 
to the protection of Heaven. *^ Sol- 
diers I The year is past — that glori- 
ous and ever-memorable year in which 
you have hurled to the dust the pride 
of the insolent aggressor. It is past; 
but your heroic deeds will never pass; 
time will never ef£ace their recollec- 
tion: they are present in the hearts 
of your contemporaries; they will live 
in the gratitude of posterity. You 
have purchased with your blood the 
independence of your country against 
BO many powers leagued together for 
its subjugation. You have acquired a 
title to the gratitude of Russia, and 
the admiration of the world. You 
have proved by your fidelity, your 
valour, and your perseverance, that 
against the hearts filled with love to 
God and devotion to their country, 
the most formidable efforts of the ene- 
my are like the furious waves of the 
ocean, which break in vain on the solid 
rocks, and leave nothing but scattered 
foam around them. Desirous to dis- 
tinguish all those who have shared in 
the immortal exploits, I have caused 
medals' to be struck from silver which 
has been blessed by our holy church. 
They bear the date of the memorable 
year 1812. Suspended by a blue rib- 
bon, they will serve to decorate the 
warlike breasts which have served as 
a buckler to their country. You have 
all shared the same fatigues and dan- 
gers; you have but one heart and one 
will; you are all worthy to wear this 
honourable recompense ; and you will 
all feel proud of the decoration. May 
your enemies tremble when they see 
it on your bosoms 1 May they know 
that imder these medals beat hearts 
animated by an imperishable tie, be- 



cause it is not founded on ambition or 
impiety, but on the immutable basis 
of patriotism and religion I *' 

116. From the most moderate cal- 
culations, it appears that the losses of 
the French during the campaign were 
550,000 men, and 900 pieces of can- 
non.* The total force which entered 
at first was 610,000, and 37,000 joined 
in the course of the campaign — in all, 
647,000, of whom 600,000 were com- 
batants.i* The number of those who 
escaped from Russia was about 85,000 ; 
of whom 35,000 were Austrians and 
18,000 Prussians, on the wings of the 
grand army; so that the survivors of 
the proper French army were not above 
32,000, out of above 600,000 combat- 
ants who from first to last had entered 
the Russian territory. The annals of 
the world afford no example of so com- 
plete an overthrow of so vast an ar- 
mament. The losses of the Russians, 
especially during the advance from 
Moscow, owing to the severity of the 
weather, were very great, and almost 
equalled those of the French. Only 
35,000 of Eutusoff's, army reached 
Wilna; and of these, 18,000 were soon 
laid up in the hospitals. At Ealisch, 
when the campaign was finished, not 
more than 30,000 men could be as- 
sembled round the headquarters of 
the Emperor Alexander; but the num- 
ber rapidly increased by the junction 
of convalescents and detachments from 
the interior. 

117. The Russian campaign having 
been the chief cause of the overthrow 
of Napoleon's power, and having sub- 
stituted the colossus of Russian ambi- 
tion for the terrors of French predo- 
minance, has given rise to numerous 
reflections and much party spirit. The 

* They are thus stated by Boutourlin :— 
' Slain in battle, soldiere, . 126,000 
Prisoners, generals, . . 48 

— ^— officers, . . 8,000 
— — soldiers, . . 190,000 
Died of cold, fatigue, and fa- 
mine, .... 132,000 

Total loss, . . . 450,048 

Bagles and standards taken, 75 

Cannon, .... 929 
—Boutourlin, 11. 446. 
t See Appendix B, Chap, lxxtii. 
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partisans of the French Emperor have 
incessantly urged that the destruction 
of the armament was solely owing to 
the severity of the winter; that the 
Russians were beaten in every en- 
counter, and displayed both less con- 
duct and courage than on former oc- 
casions; and that» but for the occur- 
rence of circumstances which human 
wisdom could neither foresee nor pre- 
vent, the triumph of the French arms 
would have been complete. On the 
other hand, the adherents of the 
Bourbons have maintained, that the 
overthrow was mainly owing to the 
impetuosity and want of foresight of 
the £!mperor himself; that he made 
no provision for a retreat, and devi- 
ated from the f imdamental principle 
of a base in military operations; and 
that, blindly trusting to his own good 
fortune, he rushed headlong on destruc- 
tion, and precipitated his army into 
the horrors of winter, by obstinately 
clinging to Moscow, when reason and 
experience should equally have con- 
vinced him that he could not maintain 
himself in that position. An impar- 
tial review of the circumstances of the 
campaign will probably lead to the con- 
clusion that there is some truth and 
mucherror in both these setsof opinions. 
118. (L) It seems the height of in- 
justice to assert that the French Em- 
peror did not display his wonted mili- 
tary talent, and the troops their accus- 
tomed bravery, in this expedition. The 
arrangements made for providing sup- 
plies for the army during its advance 
— the minute and almost incredible 
attention which he paid to details of 
every description, and in every de- 
partment — the moral courage with 
which he fronted the dangers, and the 
admirable talent with which he extri- 
cated himself from the perils of the 
Beresina — have never been surpassed, 
and have extorted the admiration and 
obtained the generous praise of his 
enemies. In reality, if the expedi- 
tion failed from anything imputable 
to the French, it was &e immense 
extent of the preparations made to 
secure its success; it being so true, in 
Montesquieu's words, that ''distant 
expediUons fail from the very magni- 



tude of the measures taken to carry 
them into execution." 

119. (II.) It iei equally m vain for the 
French to deny that the courage and 
skill of their adversaries were deserv- 
ing of the highest ad miration. To have 
retreated five hundred miles in front 
of an army double their 0¥m strength, 
without a sioglebattalion being broken, 
or a single standard taken; to have 
rallied the divisions originally sepa- 
rated, and fought a doubtful* battle 
with superior forces in the heart of 
Russia; to have enclosed the conqueror 
in an iron eirde, and reduced Mm to 
the. danger of starving in the centre of 
his conquests; to have driven him to 
a ruinous retreat in the beginning of 
winter, and gained to the Rossian arms 
all the advantages of the most decisive 
success, without the dangers by which 
it is usually purchased; to have united 
forces from the extremities of Europe, 
and brought them to the critical point 
of the enemy's retreat, at the very 
moment when he was compelled to 
pass it^are achievements almost with- 
out a parallel in military enterprise, 
and certainly without An equal in mili- 
tary success. 

120. (IIL) The attempt so frequently 
made by the French to attribute the 
disasters of the campaign entirely to 
the severity of the climate, is perfectly 
hopeless, and has, in fact, been aban- 
doned by their ablest militcuy writers. 
The reasons of this are sufficiently ob- 
vious. Supposing it were true that the 
immediate cause of the destruction of 
great part of the French army was the 
winter of Russia, the question remains 
— What compelled t^m to brave its se- 
venty 9 to leave the comfortable win- 
ter quarters of Tver, Novgorod, or Ka- 
louga, containing ample cantonments 
for their whole forces, and a country ac- 
cording to Napoleon's account, as rich 
as the most fertile parts of France or 
Germany, and fall back on the ruined 
and wasted line of the Smolensko road? 
If they had really conquered their 
enemies in every encounter, and van- 
quished Russia but for the severity 
of its climate, what prevented them 
from obtaining the mastery of its re- 
sources, and maintaining themselves 
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in the centre of tKe countiy, as they 
had done at Berlin and Vienna in 
former campaigns, or as the Allies 
subsequently did at Paris f It is ob- 
vious that the fact of their retreating 
implies the sense of an inferiority in 
the field, and an inability to maintain 
their ground before the growing forces 
of their enemies; and if this retreat 
was begun at a hazardous time, so 
much the greater must have been the 
pressure of that necessity which com- 
pelled them to embrace so grievous an 
alternative. 

121. (IV.) The truth, therefore, being 
apparent, that it was the superiority 
of Russia in light troops that rendered 
any attempt on the part of the French 
to maintain themselves in the interior 
of the country hopeless and imprac- 
ticable; the disasters of the retreat 
were the immediate consequences of 
the advantages gained by their ene- 
mies, and ought in fairness to be as- 
cribed to their conduct. If a seventy- 
four sends its antagonist to ^he bot- 
tom by a broadside, no one thinks 
of ascribing the victory to the ele- 
ments, although the unhappy victims 
of defeat are swallowed up by the 
waves — ^not mowed down by the fire 
of the enemy. When the Duke of 
Brunswick retreated before Dumou- 
rier, in Champagne, the French were 
not slow in claiming the credit of 
the success, though it was mainly 
owing to the autumnal rains, and 
the dysentery which paralysed their 
invaders; when Pichegru conquered 
Flanders and Holland in 1794, the 
world justly ascribed the triumph to 
the French arms, though the losses of 
the Allies were in great part to be at- 
tributed to the cold, which was more 
severe than that which assailed the 
French army until after the passage 
of the Beresina, [ante, Chap. XL. § 133] ; 
and Napoleon never thought of trans- 
ferring to the elements the glory of 
Austerlitz, although, according to his 
own account, one hailf of the Russian 
loss was owing to the breaking of the 
ice on the lakes, over whidb their 
troops were driven, by the fire of the 
French artillery. 

122. (V.) The cold of the winter in 



[chap. LzxnL 

1812 was neither premature nor ex- 
traordinary till the close of the cam- 
paign. Napoleon repeatedly expressed 
his astonishment in the bulletins at 
the fineness of the weather in October 
at Moscow, which he compared to the 
autumn at Fontainebleau, and the win-' 
ter was unusually late of setting in. 
The Russians themselves were aston- 
ished at its tardy advance, and began 
to fear that Providence, out of favour 
to Napoleon, had deprived them of its 
poweiiul aid. The snow did not be- 
gin to fall till the 6th November; 
and before that time Marshal Da- 
voust's corps alone had lost ten thou- 
sand men, since leaving Malo- Jarosla- 
witz, from the fatigues of the march; 
and thestragglersfromthearmyalready 
overwhelmed the rear-guard. The cold 
in Holland in 1795, and in Poland in 
1807, was more severe than that of 
Russia in 1812, till the troops ap- 
proached Wilna; yet no disorder pre- 
vailed in the armies of Pichegru or 
Napoleon, who kept the field during 
boUitheseseasons. WhereastheFrench, 
when tLtiy left the Beresina, had lost, 
since the opening of the campaign, 
three hundred and fifty thousand men 
and seven hundred pieces of cannon ; 
and on the road from Moscow, not 
less than one hundred thousand, of 
whom more than half were piisoners 
of war. 

123. (VI.) The cold was as severe on 
the Russians as the French, and the 
diminution of their force for present 
operations as great from this cause as 
that of their adversaries. The army 
of Eutusoff left behind thirty thou- 
sand men between Malo-Jaroslawitz 
and Ejnasnoi, though they were hardly 
ever engaged with the enemy ; and the 
Fronch themselves admit, tiiat when 
it arrived at Wilna it was only thirty- 
five thousand strong, though the loss 
in the battle of Ejasnoi, the only 
serious action in which it was engaged 
on the road, was only two thousand 
men; and it left iK^o - Jaroslawitz 
with at least one hundred thou- 
sand combatants. Nor is it difficult 
to account for so prodigious a loss, 
when it s nsidered that the highest 
medical authority has established the 
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fact, that troops from the south of 
Europe bore the cold better than the 
BussianB themselves, or the Poles, who 
had been accustomed to it from their 
infancy. It is in vain, therefore, to 
seek for an explanation of the French 
disasters in a cause which, pressing 
with equal*severity upon both armies, 
left their relative strength the same 
as before. Nor can it be alleged that 
the Russians, by marching over an un- 
exhausted country, suffered less than 
their adversaries, who moved on the 
wasted line of their former march ; for, 
if the prisoners of war be deducted, the 
Russian loss during their march ap- 
pears to have been gr&xter than that 
of Napoleon himself; and if they did 
gain an advantage by that circum- 
stance, they owed it to the courage of 
their armies, or the skill of their gene- 



rals, which threw their adversaries on 
that line ten days before the winter 
commenced. 

124. (VII.) But the decisive circum- 
stance which proves that Napoleon's 
disasters in 1812 were owing, not to the 
severity of the climate, but to the natu* 
ral consequences of his own measures, 
is to be found in the fact, now f uUy 
ascertained, that five-sixths of his losses 
had been sustained before ike cold toea- 
ther began; and that out of 302,000 
men and 104,000 horses, which he in 
person led across the Niemen, there re* 
mained only 55,000 men and 12,000 
horses, when the frost set in ; that is, hs 
had logt two htmdred and forty-seven 
thousand men, and ninety two thousand 
horses, under his immediate command, 
before a fiake of snow fell* it is nei- 
ther, therefore, in the rigour of the 



* Aa this is a point of the very highest importance, involvinff, as it does, a decisive refu- 
tation of the assertion so often repeated, that it was the cold of Russia which destroyed the 
power of Napoleon, the following details, from the Morning States in the War Office at 
Paris, are given on the subject :^ 



STRENGTH ON KNTEBINO RUSSIA. 




STRENGTH ON 4TH NOV. 










influitry. 


fore the edd began.) 




iDfluttry. 


Cavalry. 

6,279 


Hortat.t 


Cavalty. HonmA 


Imperial Guard, 


41,094 


16,822 


14,000 


2,000 


Ist corps, Davoust, , 


68.627 


8,424 


11.417 


^J'fX 


459 


3d do. Key, . . . 


85,756 


3.687 


8.039 


6,000 


231 


4th do. Eugene, 


42.430 


2,368 


10,057 


12,000 


181 


6th do. Poniatowski, 


32,169 


4.152 


9.438 


8,600 


824 


8th do. Vandamme, . 


15,886 


2,060 


8,477 


1,200 


294 


1st corps cavalry, Nansouty, 




12,077 


13,014 






2d corps, Hontbrun, 




10.430 


11,125 






3d do. Grouchy, 




«,676 


10,461 




* 


4th do 




7,994 


8,766 






General staflF, Berthier, . 


8,075 


908 


1.748 
















1,500 


Dismounted cavalry. 








600 






239,025 


62,951 




60,200 


4,989 




62,951 






4,989 





Grand total of men and horses, 801,076 



108,864 



65,1S9 4,989 12,000 



Thus, at Wiazma on 4th November, three days before the cold commenced, the cen- 
tral army, under the immediate command of Napoleon, had been reduced from 302,000 to 
65,000 ; and its horses from 104,000 to 12,000 ; in other words, it had lost 247,000 men, and 
92*000 horses, Wore a fiake (^f snow fell ; and there was only left of that immense host for 
the frost to act upon, 66,000 men and 12,000 horses. The following table exhibits the pro- 
gressive decline of the men and horses belonging to the cavalry and artillery alone, with- 
out the baffffage, before the cold began on November 7th. 

Honea of cavalry. Men. 
Crossed the Niemen with Napoleon, .... 85,000 801,976 

He had at Smolensk©, 60,000 182,000 

At Borodino «,000 133,000 

At entering Moscow 21,000 90,000 

AtWiazma* including the artillery-horses, there remained only, 12,000 65,000 

So that above 70,000 horses of the cavalry, and 246,000 men, had already perished before 

the frost set in.— -Btet« de la Gnerre de 1812, given in Capepioue. Histoire da VEmpire de Ifa>' 

polam, ix. 421, 422 ; and Imperial MuOer-RoUs, in Chambray, i. App. No. 2. 

t Including thoM of tlM arfeUtery and baggage tralok 
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elements, nor the accidents of fortune, 
that we are to seek the real causes of 
Napoleon's overthrow, but in the natu- 
ral consequences of his system of con- 
quest; in the oppressive effects of the 
execrable maxim, that warshouldmain- 
tain war; and in the impatience of 
taxation and thirst for plunder, in the 
rapacious military republic of which 
he formed the head. These concur- 
ring causes, by throwing the armies 
they had on foot upon external spolia- 
tion for their support, at once exposed 
them, the moment the career of con- 
quest was checked, to unheard-of suffer- 
ings, and excited unbounded exasper- 
ation among every people over whom 
their authority prevailed. 

125. (YIII.) Nor is it difficult to see 
what were the circumstances which 
produced this prodigious and unprece- 
dented consumption of life, both in 
men and horses, during the course of 
this campaign. Notwithstanding all 
his foresight and care in providing for 
his army. Napoleon had made no ade- 
quate provision for the event which 
actually occurred, viz. a retreat from 
Moscow. He had no magazines be- 
tween that capital and Smolensko, a 
distance of nearly three hundred miles; 
and accordingly it has been shown that 
Qeneral Baraguay d'Hilliers, who was 
intrusted with keeping open that com- 
munication, was under the necessity of 
stopping the convoys on their road to 
Moscow, in order to procure subsist- 
ence for his troops, [ante, Chap. Lxxin. 
§ 20]. Immense stores, indeed, had 
been collected at Borissow, Minsk, and 
Wilna; but between them and Smo- 
lensko there were none : and of what 
avail were these great magazines in 
Lithuania, when the army had nearly 
five htmdred miles to march before it 
could reach them, and when the forces 
left to garrison the towns where they 
were placed were so insufficient, that 
they all fell into the hands of the ene- 
my as soon as they were attacked? 
How was it possible that any troops, 
even if the weather had been as fine 
as possible, could have carried provi- 
sions with them for so great a distance, 
when marching over a country of which 
the resources had been entirely con- 



sumed by the passage of two armies 
of such prodigious magnitude over it 
in the early part of the campaign? 
Nay, so far had the Emperor been from 
anticipating a retreat, that he had not 
provided any means of frosting the 
horses' shoes — a circumstance which 
was the immediate cause of the ruin of 
the cavalry, and the necessity of leav* 
ing so great a part of the artillery be- 
hind. Even tiie bridges which luid 
been broken down in the course of the 
advance had not been repaired when 
the troops came to them again during 
their retreat. It is evident, therefore, 
that Napoleon, spoiled by the successes 
of so manv campaigns, had provided, 
so far at least as provisions go, only 
for an advance, and, anticipating a con- 
tinued residence in the interior of Rus- 
sia, had made no sufficient provision 
for a retreat; and to this cause, un- 
doubtedly, great part of the unparal- 
leled calamities in which he was in- 
volved is to be ascribed. 

126. (IX.) The conduct of Napoleon 
in lingering so long at Moscow has 
been generally considered as the imme- 
diate cause of the ruin of his arma- 
ment; and, in a military point of view, 
it has been regarded as hardly admit- 
ting of defence. It appears from offi- 
cial documents, that, a month before 
the commencement of the cold weaiher 
— viz. on October ^k, — he felt the ne- 
cessity of a retreat, if the Russians did 
not make peace; and was already giv- 
ing orders for the evacuation of the 
hospitals, and the movement of the 
parks of artillery towards Mojaisk. On 
the 5th, 6th, 10th, 13th, and 15th of 
October, orders to that effect were is- 
sued to his marshals. Had the retreat 
commenced at that period, however, 
there seems no reasonable ground for 
supposing that its results would have 
been materially different from what it 
actually was. The approach of Tchi- 
chagoff's and Wittgenstein's armies 
would have rendered his projected 
winter quarters at Smolensko unten- 
able; and the army must still have 
fallen back to the Niemen, harassed 
and surrounded by the superior light 
troops of the enemy. The evils of fa- 
mine, so severely felt on the whole 
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road, would certainly not have been 
diminished if double the number of 
moaths had remained to be fed. If 
the artillery had not been disabled by 
the perishing of its horses from cold, 
it would have been as seriously imped- 
ed by the impossibility of maintaining 
them; and if the night bivouacs had not 
thinned the ranks of the French army, 
they wouldnot have weakened the force 
of ike enemy who was to assail them. 

127. (X.) The French army lost one- 
thirdof its number bythe march through 
Lithuania in summer before the blood- 
shed began, when the resources of the 
country were still untouched, and the 
army fresh and in high spirits ; what 
had it to expect in a retreat for double 
the distance in autumA, over a country 
perfectly exhausted, with depressed 
and wearied troops, and a victorious 
enemy pressing its rear ? On the other 
hand, the French Emperor had every 
ground for believing that the occupa- 
tion of Moscow would terminate itie 
war gloriously for his arms. He had 
uniformly found that the capture of a 
metropolis had led, sooner or later, to 
the subjugation of a country ; and his 
former experience of the character of 
Alexander gave him no reason to be- 
lieve that he would be able to resist 
the force of circumstances which had 
repeatedly brought Austria and Prus- 
sia to submission. It may reasonably 
be doubted, therefore, whether Napo- 
leon would have judged wisely in com- 
mencing his retreat at an earlier period, 
and thereby losing at once the chance 
which he had, by a protracted stay in 
the capita], of vanquishing the firm- 
ness of the Russian government By 
80 doing, he would have certainly in- 
ciured the evils of a disastrous retreat, 
and of a general insurrection against 
him in Europe, and thrown away the 
probable chance of a submission which 
would, during his lifetime at least, 
have placed his power beyond the reach 
of attack. 

128. (XI.) The conflagration of Mos- 
cow, though a sublime example of pa- 
triotism by the Russians, cannot be 
considered as the cause of the ruin of 
the French. It may have rendered the 
continued residence of the army around 



the Kremlin nnadvisable; though we 
have Napoleon's authority for assert- 
ing^ that after the fire the greater part 
of the army were still cantoned in Mos- 
cow, amply supplied with furs, provi- 
sions, and every species of necessary, 
and that the neighbourhood contained 
two thousand houses, and chateaus 
still in preservation. Qeneral Mathieu 
Dumas, as already mentioned, says the 
burning of Moscow was rather an ad- 
vantage than the reverse, as it sooner 
forced the Emperor to a retreat. But, 
unquestionably, if the French cavalry 
and light troops had preserved their 
ascendancy in the field, and had been 
able to forage successfuUy for the army, 
they might have secured ample and 
comfortable winter quarters in Nov- 
gorod, Tver, or Ealouga, in one of the 
richest countries in the world. 

129. (XII.) It follows from these 
considerations, that the real causes of 
the disasters of Napoleon were: 1st, 
His imprudence in advancing so far 
from the base of hiei operations, and 
therebjr exposing himself to the haaud 
of having a temporary disaster con- 
verted into a lasting defeat: or, in 
plain language, in risking his army so 
far from its magasines, depots, and re- 
inforcements. 2d, His advance to Mos- 
cow after the bloody battle of Boro- 
dino, and when his cavalry had suffered 
so severely as to preclude it from tak- 
ing an efficient part for the remainder 
of the campaign. 8d, The alarming and 
extraordinarv increase in the Russian 
light horse from the junction of the 
Cossacks of the Don, and the approxi- 
mation of the seat of war to the nomad 
tribes of the eastern frontier of the 
empire, which inmiediately prevented 
the French from foraging, and threat- 
ened their vast army witih destruction, 
from the vexy magnitude of its own 
numbers. 4th, The conducting of the 
retreat by separate corps, with an inter- 
val of miles between them, which en- 
abled the Russian army, though not 
superior in number upon the whole to 
the accumulated strength of their ene- 
mies, to fall with an overwhelming 
force on their detached columns, and 
pass their long line over the sword's 
edge, with hardly any injury to them* 
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selves. If this method of retreating 
was unavoidable for the supply of the 
army, it only demonstrates the more 
clearly the imprudence of advancing 
such a distance, when no better me- 
thod of escape was practicable, and the 
strength of the feeling of inferiority 
which must have exist^ to compel so 
great a captain to hazard such a retreat. 
130. Of these causes, the most im- 
portant place, in a military point of 
view, undoubtedly must be assigned 
to the immense preponderance which, 
when the French arrived at Moscow, 
was obtained by the clouds of light 
horse who crowded to the Russian 
standards from the banks of the Don, 
and the other nomad provinces of the 
empire. The more the memorable 
campaign of 1812 is studied, the more 
clearly it will appear that this was the 
real cause of the destruction of the 
French army, and that it must have 
proved equally fatal to them, even 
though Moscow had not been burned, 
or the frosts of winter had never set in. 
If a Eiuopean army advances in good 
order, forming magazines as it goes, it 
may doubtless be able to withstand 
the utmost attacks of the Asiatic cav- 
alry; and it was because they took 
these precautions that the armies of 
Alexander and the Romans in ancient, 
and of the British and Russians in 
modem times, have so often prevailed 
over the innumerable swarms of the 
Eastern horse. But when an army 
rushes headlong into the middle of the 
Scythian cavalry without having the 
means, from resources of its own, of 
providing itself with subsistence and 
forage, it is certain to be destroyed. 
Alexander the Qreat wisely avoided 
such a danger, and, contenting himself 
with a barren victory over the Scyth- 
ians on the banks of the Oxus, turned 
aside from their inhospitable territory. 
Darius, with all the forces of Persia, 
penetrated into it and perished. The 
legions of Mark Antony and Crassus 
sa^ under the incessant attacks of the 
Parthian horse; the genius of Julian 
proved inadequate to the encounter; 
the heroism of Richard Coeur-de-Llon 
was shattered against the innumerable 
squadrons of Saladin. The very mul- 



titude of the carriages with which a 
European army invades an Asiatic ter- 
ritory, proves the immediate cause of 
its ruin, by augmenting its encum- 
brances, and hastening the period when, 
from being surrounded by the light 
horse of the enemy, it must perish 
from want. The enterprise of Napo- 
leon against Russia thus proved abor- 
tive from the same cause which, in 
every age, has defeated the attempts 
of refined nations to penetrate the 
Eastern wilds ; and it is a striking 
proof of the lasting influence of gene- 
ral causes on the greatest of human 
undertakings, that the overthrow of the 
mightiest armament which the power 
of matured knowledge ever hurled 
against the f orcies of infant civilisation, 
was in reality owing to the same causes 
which in every age have given victory 
to the arms of the shepherd kings. 

181. Justice also requires that due 
crfHlit should be given to the Russian 
mode of pursuit by a parallel march: a 
measure which was unquestionably one 
of the greatest military achievements 
of the last age. Had Kutusoff pursued 
by the same road as the French, his 
army, moving on a line wasted by the 
triple curse of three previous marches, 
would have melted away even more 
rapidly than his enemy's. Had he haz- 
arded a serious engagement before the 
French were completely broken by their 
sufferings, his own loss would probably 
have been so severe as to have disabled 
him from taking advantage of them. 
Despair rapidly restores the courage of 
an army : a disorderly crowd of strag- 
glers -often resumes the strictest miU- 
tary order, and is capable of the great- 
est efforts, when the animation of a 
battle is at hand. The passage of the 
Beresina, the battle of Coninna, the 
victory of Hanau, are sufficient to de- 
monstrate this important truth. Well 
knowing that a continued retreat would 
of itself weaken his enemies, the Rus- 
sian general manoeuvred in such a man- 
ner as, with hardly any loss to himself, 
except what necessarily arose from cold 
andfatigue, tomakeprisonersabove half 
their army; and that at a time when 
the storms of winter were making as 
great ravages in his own troops as in 
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those of his antagonists. Had he not 
pursued at all, Napoleon would have 
halted at Smolensko, and soon repaired 
his disasters; had he fought a pitched 
battle with him on the road, his army, 
already grievously weakened by the 
cold, would have probably been ren- 
dei^ incapable of pursuing him to the 
frontier. By acting a bolder part, he 
might have gained more brilliant, but 
he could not have secured such lasting 
success: he would have risked the fate 
of the empire, which hung on the pre- 
servation 6i his army: he might have 
acquired the title of conqueror of Napo- 
leon, but he would not have deserved 
that of saviour of his country* 

182. But it would have been in vain 
that all these advantages lay within 
the reach of Russia, had their con- 
stancy and firmness not enabled her 
people to grasp them. Justice has not 
hitherto been done to the heroism of 
their conduct. We admire the Athen- 
ians, who refused to treat with Xerxes 
after the sack of their city, and the 
Romans, who sent troops to Spain after 
the defeat of Cannsd; what, then, shall 
we say of the generals, who, while their 
army was yet reeking with the slaugh- 
ter of Borodino, formed the project of 
enveloping the invader in the capital 
which he had conquered? what of the 
citizens, who fired their palaces and 
their temples lest they should furnish 
even a temporary refuge to the invader? 
and what of the sovereign, who, undis- 
mayed by the conflagration of Moscow, 
announced to his people, in the mo- 
ment of their greatest agony, his re- 
solution never to submit, and foretold 
the ' approaching deliverance of his 
country and of the world ? Time, the 
great sanctifier of events, has not yet 
lent its halo to these sacrifices ; separ- 
ate interests have arisen : jealousy of 
Russia has come in place of dread of 
Napoleon ; and those who have gained 
most by the heroism of their allies are 
too much influenced by momentary 
considerations to acknowledge it. But 
when these fears and jealousies shall 
have passed away, and the pageant of 
Russian, like that of French ascen- 
dancy, shall have disappeared, the im- 
partial voice of posterity will pro- 



nounce that the history of the world 
does not afford an example of higher 
n^ral grandeur. 

1S3. But all the heroism of Alexan- 
der, and all the devotion of the Rus- 
sians, great and memorable as they were, 
would have failed in producing the ex- 
traordinary revolution which was ef- 
fected in this campaign, if they had 
not been aided by the moral laws of 
nature, which impel guilty ambition 
into a boundless career of aggression, 
and provide a condign punishment in 
the vehement and universal indigna- 
tion which its violence occasions. Ma- 
dame de Stael has said, that Providence 
never appeared so near human afiGurs 
as in this memorable year ; the faith- 
ful throughout Europe, struck with 
the awful nature of the catastrophe, 
repeated,, with feelings of awe, the 
words of the Psalm: "EflBlavit Deus, 
et dissipantur." The noble lines of 
Johnson written on Charles XII. seem 
a poetic prophecy of the far greater 
catastrophe of Napoleon, and may, by 
the alteration of a few words, be ren- 
deredprecisely descriptive of Ids fate : — 

" No joys to him pacafio sceptres yield ; 
War Bounds the tarump, he rushes to the field. 
Behold! surrounding kings their powers 

combing 
And some capitulate— and some reedgn. 
Peaceoourtshishand, but spreads her charms 

in vain. 
* Think nothing gained,' he cries^ 'till naught 

remain. 
On Moscow's walls till Gothic standards fly. 
And all be mine beneath the TcAax sky.' 
The march begins in military state. 
And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 
Stem Famine guards the solitary coast, 
And Winter beuricades the realms of frost. 
He oomecH- not want and cold his course delay; 
Hide, blushing glory, hide the Hoskwa's day: 
The vanquished heiro leaves his broken ban^ 
And shows his miseries in distant lands ; 
Condemned a needy suppliant to wait, 
While ladles interx>ose and slaves debate. 
His tall was destined to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress and a sea-girt land : 
He left aname, at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale." 

A recent philosophic historian has 
declared that, after full reflection on 
the overthrow of Napoleon in Rus- 
sia, he can ascribe it to nothing but 
the direct and immediate interposition 
of Heaven. Yet, while no reasonable 
mind will probably doubt the agency 
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of Supreme power in ibis awful events 
it ia perhaps more consonant to our 
ideas of the Divine administration, and 
more descriptive of the established or- 
der of the universe, to behold in it the 
consequence of the fixed moral laws of 
our being, rather than any special out- 
pouring of celestial wrath. 

134. It was the necessity of con- 
quest to existence, which Napoleon 
throughout his whole career so strong- 
ly felt, and so often expressed, that 
was the real cause which precipitated 
him upon the snows of Russia; and 
we are not to regard the calamitous 
issue of the expedition as the punish- 
ment merely of his individual ambi- 
tion, but as the inevitable result and 
just retribution of the innumerable 
crimes of the Revolution. The steps 
which brought about this consumma- 
tion now stand revealed in imperish- 
able light. The imbounded passions 
let loose during the first fervour of 
that convulsion, impelled the nation, 
when the French throne was overturn- 
ed, into the career of foreign conquest; 
the armed multitude would not sub- 
mit to the cost which their armies re- 
quired; the maxim that war must 
maintain war, flowed from the impa- 
tience of taxation in the Parisian, as 
' it had done in the Roman people ; and 



the system was of neoessity adopted of 
precipitating armies, without maga- 
zines or any other resources except 
warlike equipments, to seek for sub- 
sistence and victory in the heart of 
the enemy's territory. Thence the 
forced requisitions, the scouiging con- 
tributions, the wasting of nations, the 
famishing of armies, the exasperatioQ 
of mankind. Nothing was wanting, 
in the end, but the constancy to re- 
sist the vehemence of the onset; for 
the spirit of universal hostility was 
roused: and this was found in the 
tenacity of Wellington at Torres 
Vedras, and the heroism of Alexander 
in Russia. The faithful trembled and 
sank m silence, and almost doubted, 
in the long • continued triumph of 
wickedness, the reality of the Divine 
administration of the imiverse; but 
the laws of Providence were incessant- 
ly acting, and preparing in silence the 
renovation of the world. 

" Ssepemihl dubiam trazitsententlamentem, 
Curarent Superi terras, an nullus inesset 
Beotor, et incerto fluerent mortalia casu. 

• • • » • 

Abstulit hunc taDdem Rufini poana tumul- 

tnm, 
Absolvitque Deos. Jam non ad culmiua 

rerum 
IpjuBtoscreviBsequdror ; tolluntarin altam, 
Ut lapmi gniviore ruaat." 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 



BESUBBECTION OF GERHANT. 



1. Future generations of men, liv- 
ing under the shadow of their own 
fig-trees, engrossed in the arts of peace, 
and far removed from the excitements 
and miseries of war, will hardly be 
able to credit the contemporary ac- 
counts of the sensation produced in 
Europe by tiie result of the Moscow 
campaign. The calamity was too 
great to be concealed; the blow too 



dreadful not to resound throughout 
the world. Napoleon himself, enam- 
oured of powerful impressions, and 
strongly excited by the awful nature 
of the disaster he had sustained, re- 
vealed its magnitude in his twenty- 
ninth bulletin in its full proportions. 
His subsequent arrival in Paris, de- 
monstrated to the world that he re- 
garded the army as virtually destroyed, 
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and that all his hopes were eentred 
in the new host which he was about 
to collect in the French empire. The 
broken bands and woeful crowds which, 
bereft of everything, in tattered garb, 
and with ha^;ard visages, traversed 
the Prussian territory, rather like 
ghosts or suppliants than armed ene* 
mies, gave confirmation strong of the 
extent of the calamity. A universal 
thrill was felt over all Europe at this 
awful catastrophe, which, commencing 
with the flames of Moscow, and termi« 
nating with the waves of the Beresina, 
seemed to have been sent to break, by 
a special messenger of the Almighty, 
the arm of the oppressor, and strike 
off the fetters of a captive world. In 
England, especially, Uie sense of de- 
liverance gave rise to unbounded trans- 
ports. The anxieties, the burdens, 
the calamities of twenty years' war- 
fare were forgotten ; and even the least 
sanguine ceased to despair in a cause 
in which Providence itself appeared to 
have at length declared against the 
aggressor ; and the ;nagnitude of the 
disaster he had sustained was such, 
that it seemed to be beyond the power 
of human exertion to repair. 

2. But if these were the feelings 
with which those inhabitants of Eu- 
rope who had known the war only by 
its excitements and its burdens regard- 
ed this portentous event, what must 
have been the feelings with which it 
was regarded in Prussia and the north 
of Germany? In Prussia, yet pros- 
trated by the thunderbolt of Jena, and 
groaning under six years of subse- 
quent bondage — which mourned its 
dead queen, its lost honour, its halved 
territory; which, as the last degrada- 
tion in the cup of the vanquished, had 
been compelled to wear the colours 
and serve in the ranks of the oppres- 
sor, and strive to rivet on others the 
same chain by which itself was en- 
thralled; and which had learned the 
terrible meaning conveyed in the 
words of the ancient annalist — ** sub- 
jectos tanquam suos, viles tanquam ali- 
enos;*** — in Germany, in which every 
noble heart and every intrepid arm 

* *' Subjected like Lis own : held worthless 
as straogers." 



had been long enrolled in the secret 
bands of the Tugendbund, and where 
nothing was wanting but a leader and 
a royal standard, to occasion a general 
and irresistible outbreak against French 
oppression? Ever since the abortive 
attempt at liberation in 1809, the se- 
verity of the imperial rule had been 
materially increased in the states of 
Northern Germany. Mutual distrust 
prevailed. The French authorities, 
aware of the profound hatred with 
which they were universally regarded, 
sought, by additional acts of cruelty, 
to strike terror into the vanquished. 
The Germans, seeing no end to their 
miseries, sought refuge in deeper and 
more widesproad conspiracy, and sub- 
mitted to present suffering in the an- 
ticipation of approaching vengeance. 

8. Atrocious acts of cruelty had 
added a yet deeper hue to the general 
feelings of execration vdth which the 
government of Napoleon was regarded, 
from the ueveivending weight of the 
military contributions. Twenty citi- 
zens of Vienna had been shot to repress 
the general effervescence, before the 
French armies evacuated that capital 
in 1809; and eleven officers of Schill's 
corps, all belonging to the first families 
at Berlin, had been executed for their 
adherence to his cause. They died, 
after embracing each other, singing 
patriotic hymns. But their fate, de- 
plorable as it was, soon became an ob- 
ject of envy to their companions in 
that heroic enterprise whose lives had 
been spared. All the volunteers in 
the Queen's regiment, the noblest 
youths in Prussia, were conducted, 
with a chain about their necks, to the 
great depot of gaUey slaves at Cher- 
bourg, and there employed in hard 
labour in the convict dress, with a 
four-and-twenty poimd bullet fastened 
to the ankles of each, amidst the com- 
mon malefactors, without being per- 
mitted any communication with their 
parents, or their even knowing whether 
they were dead or alive. The eleven 
noble Prussians, thus unworthily sa- 
crificed to the j^ous apprehensions of 
Napoleon, were in the first instance 
brought to Verdun as prisoners of war, 
but from thence they were speedily 
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conducted to Wesel, where they were 
delivered over to a military commis- 
• sion, and sentenced to be i&ot. The 
judgment was pronounced at noon ; 
before six in the morning their graves 
had been dug in the fosses of the cita- 
del When the executioners were 
about to bind one of the victims nam- 
ed Widelle to his brother, he exclaim- 
ed, " Are we not already sufficiently 
boimd by blood, and the cause in 
which we are engaged, to be spared 
this last act of insult f " * 

4. The pecuniary exactions which 
had been (frawn from Prussia, and the 
requisitions in kind, which had been 
extracted from its imhappy inhabit- 
ants during the last year, would ex- 
ceed belief, if they were not attested 
by contemporary and authentic docu- 
ments. From these it appears that 
no less than four himdred and eighty- 
two thousand men and eighty thou- 
sand horses had traversed Prussia in 
its whole extent, in the first six 
months of 1812, and that more than 
one-half of this immense force had 
been quartered for above three months 
in its unhappy provinces. By the 
convention of 24th February 1812, the 
furnishings made for its support were 
to be taken in part payment of the ar- 
rears, still amounting to nearly a him- 
dred million of francs, which remain- 
ed unpaid of the great military contribu- 
tion of 640,000,000 fr., (£25,000,000) 
levied on Prussia after the battle of 
Jena, [atOe, Chap. XLVi. § 77]. But 
though the French auUiorities, with 
merciless rapacity, enforced the new 
requisitions, they never could be 
brought to state them, in terms of the 
treaty, as a deduction from the old 
ones. The French host, like a cloud 
of locusts, passed over the country, 
devouring it-s whole subsistence, plun- 
dering its inhabitants, and wrenching 
from them, by the terrors of military 
execution, the whole cattle, horses, and 
carriages in their possession. The 
number of the former carried off, be- 
fore September in the single year 1812, 
in East Prussia alone, amounted to 

* D^eme des Qffleien de la Troupe de Schill 
Par M. J. N. Pebwbz, lew d^/erueur, Liige. 
Ibl4, p. 29. 



twenty-two thousand seven hundred; 
that of the cattle to seventy thousand; 
while the carts seized were thirteen 
thousand three hundred and forty- 
nine. The weekly cost of Junot's 
corps of seventy thousand men, quar- 
tered in Lower Silesia, was two hun- 
dred thousand crowns, or £50,000, and 
that of all the rest of the army in the 
same proportion. These enormous 
contributions were exclusive of the 
furnishings stipulated to be provided 
by the state, bv the treaty of Febru- 
ary 24, 1812, which were also rigidly 
exacted; t and of the arrears of the 
great contribution of 1806, the collec- 
tion of which had become, by the to- 
tal exhaustion of the coimtry, alto* 
gether hopeless. 

5. So early as the 20th December, 
the magnitude of the disasters which 
the grand army had sustained was 
known at Berlin; and the King, ap- 
prehensive for the fate of his troops in 
the general ruin, had sent full powers 
to General York, their commander, to 
act according to circumstances. Mean- 
while the agitation in the capital daily 
became more violent. Every succes- 
sive arrival from the army brought 
fresh accounts of the accumulated dis- 
asters it had undergone ; and at length 
the appearance of the woe-stricken fugi- 
tives who entered,:^ the precursors of 

t These furnishings were as follows:—- 
200,000 quintals of rye; 24,000 of rice; 
48.000 of dried vegetables ; 200.000 bottles of 
brandy; 2,000,000 of beer; 400,000 quintals 
of wheat ; 650,000 of hay ; 760.000 of straw; 
0,000,0Q0 pecks of oats ; 44,000 oxen ; 15,000 
cavaliT horses; 6000 quintals of powder; 8000 
of lead; 8600 waegous harnessed with driv- 
ers ; hospital and field equipage for 20,000 
sick.— SCHOBLL, ii. 279. 

X '* On Sunday forenoon last I went to one 
of the gates, and found a crowd oolldbted 
ro\xrSBi a car, in which some wounded sol- 
diers had just returned from Russia. No gre- 
nade or grape could have so disfigured them 
as I beheld them, the victims of the ocdd. 
One of them had lost the upper joints of all 
his ten fingers, and he showed iis the stumps ; 
another looked as if he had been in the 
hands of the Turks— he wanted both ears 
and noee. More horrible was the look of a 
third, whose eyes had been frozen : the eye- 
lids hung down rotting, the globes of the 
eyes were burst, and protruding from their 
sockets. It was awf\illjr hideous; but a 
spectacle more horrible still was to present 
itsea. Out of the straw in the bottom of 
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the corpse-like mutilated bands who 
followed, left no doubt that an ex- 
traordinary catastrophe had occurred* 
Augereau, who commanded there, was 
80 much alarmed by the sinister re- 
ports, which these scattered fugitives 
diffused among the inhabitants both 
of the metropolis and its garrison, that 
he wrote to the Emperor that it would 
be expedient, in oixler to be able at 
once to stifle any insurrectionary move- 
ment, to establish a powerful cordon 
of troops in the principal towns on the 
Oder. In the midst of the general 
agitation, however, Frederick- William 
and his able minister Hardenberg con- 
tinued perfectly tranquil ; and both 
Augereau and Uie French ambassador 
Saint Marsan wrote to the Emperor, 
that they had no reason to complain 
of their conduct, and that the cabinet 
of Berlin would remain firm to the 
French alliance. But the stream of 
events was soon too violent to be with- 
stood, and Prussia was impelled into 
the career of honour and danger, de- 
spite the inrudent caution of its court, 
by one of those circumstances which 
defeat all the calculations of human 
wisdom. 

6. It has been already noticed, [ante, 
Chap. Lzxm. § 103], that when the re- 
treat and overthrow of the grand army 
uncovered the right flank of Marshal 
Macdonald's corps, who was engaged 

the car I now beheld a figure creep painfiilly, 
which one could scarcely believe to be a 
human being, so wild and distorted were the 
features; the lips were rotted away» the 
teeth stood exposed. He pulled the doth 
from before his mouth, and ffrinned on us 
like a death's-head : then he burst out into 
a wild laughter, gave the word of command 
in broken Frendi, with a voice more like the 
bark of a dog than anything human, and we 
saw that the poor wretch was mad— mad 
from a frozen brain 1 Suddenly a cry was 
heard, * Henry 1 my Henry 1' and a young 
girl rushed up to the car. The poor lunatic 
rubbed his brow at the voice, as if trying to 
recollect where he was; then he stretched 
out his arms towards the distracted girl, 
and lifted himself up with his whole strength. 
But it viras too much for his exhausted frame ; 
a shuddering fever-fit came over him, and he 
sank lifeless on the straw. Such are the 
dragon teeth of woe whldi the Gorsican Cad- 
mus has sown." — Fobstsr to ESbkbr, Janu- 
ary 14, 1813 ; JMnnerun^^ oiudemBefreiungi' 
Iriegen in brirfen gaamiffeU, wm FaiEDBicH 
FoBSTxa.— fiMfl^af^ 1840. 



in the blockade of Biga, he began his 
retreat towyirds the Kiemen, closely 
followed by the Russians imder Gene- 
ral Diebitch, who harassed his flank 
and rear in the most distressing man- 
ner. After marching several diys in 
this manner, the Russian general, by a 
skilful manoeuvre, interposed a small 
body of troops between the Prussians 
and the remainder of Macdonald's 
ooi-psy and immediately sent a flag of 
truce to inform the commander of the 
former, York, that he was entirely cut 
off, and proposing to enter into a con- 
vention for the safety of his corps. 
York, deeming it his first duty to se- 
cure in the general wreck the Prussian 
corps under his command, entered in- 
to secret negotiations with Diebitch, 
in order to secure the unmolested re- 
treat and safety of these auxiliary 
forces; which in the end led to the 
most important results. 

7. General York, who was thus driven 
as it were to take a step of very doubt- 
ful public morality, had it not been 
forced upon him in a manner by abso- 
lute necessity, was a man of fifty years 
of age, distinguished for bravery and 
military talent. A Prussian by birth, 
he had served in youth in the Dutch 
colonies, had seen much of the world, 
and made good use of his means of ob- 
servation. Like many men of a simi- 
lar turn of mind, he concealed beneath 
a cold and reserved exterior an ardent 
mind, a lofty ambition, and a strength 
of character which never was surpass- 
ed. He had none of the amenities of 
life in his composition, had few friends, 
was passionate in his temper, and 
lived in the recesses of an aspiring and 
capacious soul. Conscious of great na- 
tural abilities, he was devoured by the 
thirst of fame, and ardently devoted 
to the interests of his country — a pe- 
culiarity which early secured the 
esteem of Schamhorst, who was well 
aware of his capacity as a general 
When the Russian war broke out, Na- 
poleon suggested the appointment of 
Grawert to the command of the Prus- 
sian auxiliarijBS — a respectable veteran, 
but old in years and feeble. The King, 
by the secret adviee of Schamhorst; 
whO| though retired from office, had 
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still considerable weight in the war- 
office, aoquiesced in the suggestion, but 
appointed York as attached to Gra- 
wert's corps, with the rank of lieuten- 
ant-generaL Before six weeks had ex- 
pired, Qrawert became so feeble that 
he was obliged to give up the com- 
mand to York, who was thus brought 
forward with full power at this mo- 
mentous (arisis of his country and of 
Europe. 

8. At the first meeting between Die- 
bitch and York on the evening of the 
25 th December, the former represented 
that he had placed his troops in such 
a manner, that though he did not ex- 
pect absolutely to cut off his retreat, yet 
he would make himself master of his 
artillery-train, baggage, and waggons. 
He informed him of the total destruc- 
tion of the French army, and that the 
Russian generals had instructions from 
their Emperor, to avoid treating the 
Prussians as decided enemies, and, if 
possible, to promote such an accommo- 
dation as might be agreeable to them, 
and lead to the re-establishment of the 
former friendly relations between the 
two countries. York made no decisive 
declaration in reply, but testified a 
wish to come to an accommodation, if 
it could be done without leaving a 
stain on the honour of bis arms. It 
was at length agreed that hostilities 
for that night should be suspended, 
and that a Prussian officer in Diebitch's 
corps should be sent to York's head- 
quarters. The choice fell on Qeneral 
Clausewitz, who has left a most inter- 
esting account of the negotiation. By 
his advice, however, Diebitch took 
every imaginable precaution during 
the night, as if the most determined 
enemy were at hand. 

9. York remained for some days, 
as well he mighty undecided; military 
honour impelling one way, and patri- 
otic love another. In fact, it was only 
after repeated conferences, and finding 
himself so much implicated by his 
slow progress and repeated parleys, 
that he was at length brought to a de- 
cision. He was chiefly doubtful whether 
the Russians were in sufficient force 
to justify, in a military point of view, 
the defection which he contemplated; 



but being at length satisfied on this 
pointy from a letter which Clausewitz 
brought him from the Russian head- 
quarters, he said to the latter, ** Do 
you pledge your honour that what 
(General d'Auveray says in his letter is 
true, that Wittgenstein's troops will 
really be at the points h^ mentions on 
the 31st ? " Clausewitz having pledged 
his word accordingly, he mused for a 
few minutes, and then, holding out his 
hand to Clausewitz, said, " You have 
me. Tell Qeneral Diebitch that we 
must confer early to-morrow, at the 
mill of Potscherau, and that I am now 
firmly resolved to separate myself 
from the French and their cause. 
But I will not do the thing by halves; 
I will get you Massenbach eJso." Then 
calling an officer of Massenbach's cav 
airy, he said, walking quickly up and 
down the room, " What say your regi- 
ments?" The officer broke out with 
enthusiasm on the delight the whole 
army would feel at being rid of the 
French alliance, and permitted to 
draw their swords for the real inter- 
ests of their country ! " Bravo I ** cried 
York, smiling : '' you young ones may 
talk, but my older head is shaking on 
my shoulders t" Such were the par- 
ticulars of one of the most important 
conferences that ever took place in 
modem Europe; for, beyond all ques- 
tion, the resolution then taken by 
York was the chief cause of Napoleon's 
overthrow. 

10. The final conference took place 
at the mill of Potscherau, and a con- 
vention was there concluded between 
the two commanders, on the 30th De- 
cember 1812. By this memorable in- 
strument it was stipulated that the 
Prussian troops should remain for two 
months in a state of neutrality, even 
in the event of the government direct- 
ing them to resume operations with 
the French armies ; and that, if the 
convention was not ratified by the Em- 
peror of Russia or the ELing of Prussia, 
the Prussian corps was to be at liberty 
to follow the destination which might 
be assigned to it. On the other hand, 
the Russian commander agreed to re- 
store to the Prussian general all hi^ 
stragglers, and the whole cannon and 
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materiel of every kind which might 
fall into his hands. This oonvention, 
which was justified in General York's 
letter to Mjarshal Macdonald on the 
ground of the critical situation of his 
forces, which left him no alternative 
bat to <*lo8e the greater part of his 
troops, and the whole materiel and pro- 
visions of the army, or to conclude a 
convention which might save them 
both," was in reality founded on ul- 
terior and more important views. Of 
their existence York betrayed a secret 
consciousness; and it was plain that 
he was aware he was throwing either 
for the crown of a patriot or the scaf- 
fold of a traitor, when he used the ex- 
pression, in his letter announcing the 
convention to Marshal Macdonald, — 
^ Whatever judgment the world may 
pass on my conduct gives me little un- 
easiness. My duty towards my troops, 
and the most mature reflection, have 
dictated this step; motives the most 
pure, whatever appearances may be, 
have alone guided me." • What these 
motives were was revealed in the fol- 
lowing passage of York's despatch to 
the King of Prussia announcing the 
event, which was suppressed in the 
copy furnished to the French apibas- 
sador: — "Now or never is the time 
for your majesty to extricate yourself 

* Jean Charles Diebitch, afterwards called 
Sabalkanski, or " Subduer of the Balkan," 
was bom on the 13th May 1785, at Qroesliepe, 
in Silesia. His fiftther belonged to an ancient 
and noble liEunil y, and bad served as aide-de- 
camp to Prince Henry of Prussia^ and subse- 
quently to the Great Frederick, during the 
Seven Tears' War ; and after the death of 
that prince he entered the Russian service. 
Young Diebitch, from his earliest years, 
evinced a decided turn for military afifairs. 
He was entered in 1797, at the age of twelve 
years, in the corps of cadets at Berlin ; and 
in 1799. at the desire of the Emperor Paul, 
received a oommission as ensign m the Rus- 
sian r^ment of grenadiers of the Guard. 
In 1805 he made his first essay in arms at 
Austerlitz. where he was wounded in the 
right hand, but, without leaving his post, he 
took his sword in his left hand ; a piece of 
gallantry for which he was rewarded by the 
Emperor ^ezander with a sabre of honour. 
Subisequently he distinguished himself at the 
battles of Eylau and Friedland; on the last 
of which occasions he was promoted to the 
rank of captain, and decorated with the or- 
der of St George. During the 3'ears of peace 
with France which followed, he devoted him- 
self assiduously to the study of the art of 



from the thraldom of an ally whose in* 
tentions in regard to Prussia are veiled 
in impenetrable darkness, and justify 
the most serious alarm. That con- 
sideration has guided me : God grant 
it may be for the salvation of the 
countiy ! " 

11. Gfeneral Diebitch, who arranged 
this important convention on the part 
of the Russians, is the same who has 
since become so well known from hav- 
ing been the first Russian general who 
crossed the Balkan, and planted the 
victorious Ruftsian standards on the 
domes of Adrianople. His conduct in 
this transaction was most prai8ewo]> 
thy; at once able and honourable, re- 
posing as much confidence in York as 
his heavy responsibility would allow 
him, and dispkying throughout an un- 
prejudiced, frank, and noble bearing. 
Rejecting all appearance of superiority 
in arms, and all the pride of victory, he 
seemed to feel only for his gallant oppo- 
nent, placed in the most difficult and 
trying situation in which an officer could 
be situated— that of choosing between 
the imanimous call of his coimtry, and 
probably the only means of saving it, 
on the one hand, and the engagements 
contracted by his sovereign, under cir- 
cumstances where he could hardly be 
said to be a free agent, on the other.* 

strategy, and his great acquisitions being 
generuly known, he was, when the war broke 
out, attached to Wittgenstein's corps as lieu- 
tenant-colonel on the staff, and signalised 
himself on several occasions before the me- 
morableconference in which he took a leading 
X)art. His disposition was generous in the 
extreme, as may be judged by the following 
circumstance. During the negotiations with 
York, Diebitch despatched an important 
letter from General d'Auveray, oontaininff 
matter which compromised York, and intel- 
ligence was received that the party of Cos- 
seu:ks who were intrusted with it had been 
taken by the French. Diebitch, in tiiie ut- 
most tribiilation at the danger to which York 
was exposed, entreated Clausewitz to set offln- 
stantly to York, to confess what had occurred. 
Clausewits agreed, and the sledge to convey 
him was at the door, when the Cossack ofBcer 
entered the room, and informed Diebitch that 
he had been attacked, and his people dis- 
persed. "And the letter?" said Diebitch 
eagerly. *• It is here," replied the Cossack, 
taking it calmly out of his bosom. Diebitch 
fell on the ne<i of Clausewitz, and wept.— ^ 
See Biographie Univer telle, Ixii. 470, 471.— 
SuppUment (Diebitch); and CLAUSBWiTZ'a 
Oampagvu de 1812, p. 245. 
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12. Never was a moDarch more em- 
barrassed by a step on the part of a 
lieutenant than the King of Prussia 
was on this occasion. His first words 
•were — " Here is enough to give one a 
stroke of apoplexy !'* It was not merely 
the extreme hazard and incalculable 
consequences of the event which occa- 
sioned the difficulty; in the breast of 
Frederick-William a tempest of con- 
tending emotions and opposite consi- 
derations instantly arose, almost suffi- 
cient to overturn the strongest head. 
Deeply impressed with the sanctity of 
his existing treaties with France, and 
feeling, as every man of honour would, 
that the obligation to maintain them 
inviolate was only rendered the more 
stringent by the disasters which had 
overwhelmed the imperial armies, he 
yet could not forget the cruel indigni- 
ties to which he had been subjected, 
his insulted queen, his halved terri- 
tory, his oppressed people. He clearly 
saw, too, that the agitation in his do- 
minions was such, that it was not im- 
prt>bable that the people would ere 
long take the matter into their own 
hands, and, whatever the government 
might do, join the Russians as soon as 
they advanced into the Prussian terri- 
tory. In this dilemma the King re- 
mained, though with a heavy heart, 
faithful to his honour and the French 
alliance. Orders were immediately 
despatched to supersede Qeneral York 
in his command, which was conferred 
on G^nextd Eleist: the former was 
ordered to be arrested and sent to 
Berlin to stand his trial, while the 
latter was directed to conduct the 
Prussian contingent as rapidly as pos- 
sible to the headquarters of the grand 
army. Meanwhile Hardenberg, desir- 
ous of turning to a good account the 
present extraordinary crisis, and to 
regain for Prussia some part of its 
ancient splendour in return for its 
fidelity to its engagements, submitted 
to the French ambassador at Ber- 
lin, with the approbation of the King, 
a proposal for a still closer union be- 
tween the two states, to be consoli- 
dated by the marriage of the Prince- 
Boyal of Prussia with a princess of the 
Xaimly of Napoleon, and to raise the 



Prussian contingent in the Emperor's 
service to sixty thousand men. 

13. There can be no doubt that these 
proposals on the part of the Prussian 
cabinet at this period were sincere; 
and accordingly there appeared, a few 
days after, a proclamation in the Ber- 
lin Qazette formally condemning York's 
convention, and ordering him to be 
delivered over to a coimcU of war. In 
truth, the court were still dazzled by 
the lustre of the Emperor's power: 
they conceived that Austria, restrained 
by the marriage of Marie Louise, would 
remain firm in the French alliance, and 
that France, far from being over- 
thrown, woiUd soon rise more power- 
ful than ever.* It was the pecuniary 
exactions of France which really broke 
up the alliance with Prussia. If Na- 
poleon would have spared that last and 
most galling of all humiliations, pay- 
ments of money, he would never have 
lost the support of Frederick-William. 
Napoleon, however, very naturally re- 
collecting the injuries which Prussia 
had received at his hand, and sup- 
posing that the protestations on the 
King's part were entirely hypocritical, 
and that the convention had been con- 
cluded agreeably to his secret instruc- 
tions,' did not accede to these proposi- 
tions. Regarding the die as already 
cast, immediately on the receipt of the 
intelligence of York's defection, he 
ordered a great levy of three hundred 
and fifty &ousand men, to be imme- 
diately mentioned; and meanwhile the 
march of events in Prussia was so rapid 
as to defeat all human calculation, and 
whirl the government, willingor unwill- 
ing, into the dangers or glories of war. 

14. York, whose firmness of char- 
acter was equal to the hazardous part 
which he had to play, while his pru- 

• "The King of FrusBia at this time was 
far firom regarding France as overthrown : 
he believed, in spite of secret assurances to 
the contrary, that Austria would remain firm 
in the French alliance. He resisted only any 
further pecunianr sacrifices, which had be- 
come impracticable ; but promised, if he got 
money, to raise 60,000 or 60,000 men for the 
service of the Emperor, announcing at the 
same time, that if his country became the 
seat of an insurrection, it would speedily ex- 
tend to all Gennany.^— HABDnrBBO^ xii. 
18, 14. 
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dence was adequate to its delicacy, had 
no sooDer received a copy of the Prus- 
sian Gazette of the 19Ui, containing 
the Sling's formal disavowal of the con- 
vention, and his own dismissal from 
the command, than he published a 
counter-proclamation, in which he de- 
clared that the aide-de-camp, Natzmer, 
who was said in the Qazette to have 
been sent with these orders to Kleist, 
with directions himself to enforce 
them, had not arrived either at the 
headquarters of that general nor at 
his o¥m; and that as he could not re- 
cognise the authenticity of a printed 
gazette, he would continue his com- 
mand till formally superseded. In this 
resolution he was unanimously sup- 
ported by his troops, who remained in- 
active under his onlers within the Rus- 
sian lines. Meanwhile the non-appear- 
ance of the aide-de-camp with theformal 
order made it probable that the King 
was now at length preparing to take a 
decided part, and that the defection of 
York would possibly become the pre- 
lude to an abandonment by the cabinet 
of Berlin of the French alliance. 

15. In truth, such had been the 
magnitude of the French overthrow, 
and the rapidity with which the Rus- 
sians had advanced in their pursuit, 
that the north-east of Qermany was 
almost denuded of their troops, and, 
amidst the exulting shouts of the in- 
habitants, the Russian advanced guards 
were already appearing amongst them. 
Such had been the luivoc which had 
been made in the French array, that 
out of above six hundred thousand 
combatants, who from first to last had 
entered the Russian territory with the 
grand army, only forty-two thousand 
had re-crossed the Niemen, of whom 
not nineteen thousand were native 
French. Murat, whom the £mperor 
had left in command of the army, led 
back those shattered bands through 
Lithuania to Eonigsberg and Dantzio; 
while Schwartzenberg retired by a di- 
verging line to Pultusk, in order to 
regain the Austrian frontiers; so that, 
both by position and subsequent po- 
licy, the two imperial hosts were irre- 
vocably separated from each other. 

VOL. X, 



Wittgenstein, with the advanced guard 
of his corps, crossed the Niemen, and 
entered the Prusstan territory in the 
middle of December; and it was his 
advance— while cutting off the com« 
munication between Macdonald's corps, 
which was blockading Riga, and the 
remains of the grand army, retiring 
towards Dantzio— that rendered neces- 
saiy the retreat of the former, and gave 
rise to the convention vath York al- 
ready mentioned, which led to such 
important results.* 

16. The French generals were at first 
hopeful that thev would succeed in 
maintaining the line of the Vistula. 
But the defection of the Prussians, 
and the just apprehensiona which that 
occasioned as to their communications 
with France, joined to the exhausted 
and demoralised state of the troops, 

* The details of the nirriyon of the wreck 
of the grand aimy, as given by the Pnutiem 
military autboritiea, are very interoHting, 
and afford an entire confirmation of the de- 
tails as to the magnitude of the diaaster al* 
ready given (ante^ Chap, lxxxix. § 116) from 
the Buasiaos. They are as follows :— 
Troops which entered from first to 
last, (see ante. Appendix Q, 
Chap. Lxxi.) .... 
Deduct Schwartsenbeig's 

corps. 84,148 

Deduct Maodonsld's ditto, 82,497 



047,158 



66^645 



Grand army of Napoleon, properly 


so called, . 


. . 580,518 


RiMmOSSBD THS NiKMSN 




1. French. 




Imperial Ouard, . 800 
Bemaina of the Mos- 




cow army, . 0,000 
Orandjean's division, 5,000- 






Durutte's ditto, . 8,000 




Framdako's ditto, . 1.000 




Total French, 


19,800 


2. AUiet. 




Saxons, . . 6,000 




Bavariana including 




8,000 in Thorn, 7.000 




Westphalians, . 1.900 




Baden and Hessians, 1,500 






Poles, excluaiveof the 








andModliu, . 6,000 






28,400 


Total who escaped. 


42,000 42.000 



Lost in the Moscow campaign, 588,313 

— ScHOEi-L, X. 179; and Plotho, Camp, de 
1813 and 1814, ii. 437; and Fain, i. 64. 
H 
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soon rendered it apparent that this 
was impossible. In truth, the activity 
of Wittgenstein gave them no leisure 
for preparation. On the 1 5th of Janu- 
ary his vanguard crossed the Vistula, 
spreading everywhere, as he advanced, 
proclamations calling upon the inhabi- 
tants to take up arms, and join in the 
great work of liberating the world from 
the thraldom of the oppressor.* Witt- 
genstein's troops marched in two col- 
umns, the one by Eonigsberg and 
Elbing on Berlin, the other by Tilsit 
and Friedland on the same capital 
Pillau, with a garrison of twelve hun- 
dred men, capitulated early in Febru- 
ary, and they continued their march 
without opposition, everywhere re- 
ceived with enthusiasm as deliverers, 
through Old Prussia. The second col- 
umn, composed of FlatoflTs Cossacks 
and some light cavalry, moved straight 
on Dantzic, where it arrived on the 
24th January, and immediately com- 
menced .the blockade of that impor- 
tant fortress. The third, under the 
ordersof Tchichagoff, advanced through 
East Prussia, and arrived in the middle 
of January at Marienburg. The fourth, 
led by Tormasoff, was with the head- 
quarters of the Emperor Alexander, 
and the commander-in-chief Kutusoff, 
recently and worthib^ invested with 
the title of Prince Kutusoff Smolen- 
sko: it arrived at Plonzk early in Feb- 
ruary, having advanced from Wilna 
through Lithuania. The fifth, under 
the direction of Milaradowich, Sacken, 
and Doctosoff, kept a diverging line 
to the southward, moving by Grodno 
on Jalowke, following the footsteps of 
Reynier and Poniatowski, who retired 

♦ " The Russian warriorshave avenged the 
infiunouB invasion of their territory: they 
have annihilated the enemy who inundated 
it; and they are now engaged in pursuing 
the scattered remains of that immense army, 
which has been sacrificed to the insatiable 
thirst for conquest which characterised the 
tyrant Worthy neighbours, we cross your 
frontiers solely in order to pursue the flying 
remains of the common foe — ^the enemy of 
the human race. We have no other ol^ect 
but to conquer a desirable and honourable 
peace. We do not enter your territories 
as enemies, but as friends. Property shall 
be sacred, and the most exact discipline 

S reserved." — Wittobnstein's Proc/amafion, 
an. 18, ISIS ; Scbobll, BecueO, i. p. 11, 12. 



towards the Upper Vistula: while 
Schwartzenberg, unable to contend 
against such an inundation of hostile 
forces, concluded a separate convention, 
in virtue of which Reynier was allowed 
to retire towards Saxony, and the Aus- 
trians, in like manner, were permitted 
to withdraw without disturbance into 
Gkdlicia. The whole force of these five 
columns comprised originally a hun- 
dred and ten thousand men ; but such 
was the reduction of numbers in the 
Russian main army, from the ravages 
which fatigue and the severity of the 
weather had made in their ranks, that 
not more then thirty-five thousand 
men could be assembled round the 
headquarters of the Emperor Alexan- 
der, which arrived at Ealisch in the 
end of Februaiy, and remained there 
till the beginning of AprlL 

17. It would have been a difficult 
matter even for Moreau or Turenne, 
at the head of the mutilated and dis- 
couraged remains of the French army, 
to have maintained their ground on 
the Vistula against a victorious though 
grievously reduced body of enemies, 
advancing over an extended line of 
above two hundred miles in breadth. 
But Murat was totally inadequate to 
the task. Staunch as his own sword 
in the field, and gifted with the eagle 
eye which could seize with advantage 
the most favourable direction for a 
charge of horse, he was utterly desti- 
tute of the moral courage, extensive 
combination, and enduring patience 
requisite for a general-in-chief intrust- 
ed with an important command. Dis- 
aster succeeded disaster during the 
brief period of his direction. The ad- 
vanced guard of Wittgenstein surprised 
Marienwerder near the Vistula on the 
16th January, where Prince Eugene 
had his headquarters ; and with such 
success, that the Prince only succeeded 
in cutting his way through by desper- 
ate efforts, and with the loss of six 
hundred killed and wounded, and a 
thousand prisoners. The line of the 
Vistula, thus broken, and menaced by 
the doubtful temper of the Prussian 
people in rear, could no longer be main* 
tained. Six thousand men were hastily 
thrown into Thorn, eight thousand 
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into Modliu, and four thousand into 
Zamosc; while a motley group of strag- 
glers, hardly a half of whom were in 
a condition to bear arms, but nearly 
twenty thousand in number, crowded 
into Dantzic, where they sought refuge 
behind its formidable ramparts, and 
were brought into some sort of order 
under the stem rule of its governor, 
Bapp. Meanwhile Murat, who had re- 
tired to Posen, more than a hundred 
miles in the rear, despairing of the 
salvation of the army, and conceiving 
the time was come when every one, 
in the wreck of the Emperor's fortunes, 
should look to his own interest, sud- 
denly threw up his command, and set 
out by post for his own dominions, in 
the south of Italy. Napoleon justly 
stigmatised this desertion of his post 
by the conmiander-in-chief at such a 
crisis as a decisive indication of his 
want of moral resolution,* and grati- 
tude to his benefactor. " I suppose," 
said he in a letter to Murat, ''that you 
are among the number of those who 
think that the lion is dead ; if so, you 
will find that you are mistaken. You 
have done me all the mischief in your 
power since my departure from Wilna; 
your elevation to the throne has turn- 
ed your head. If you wish to preserve 
it> conduct yourself properly." 

18. Eugene, upon whom the com- 
mand was thus reluctantly forced at 
this perilous crisis, did all that cool> 
ness and resolution could suggest to 
stem the torrent of disaster. His first 
care was to fix the headquarters at 
Posen, and keep them there for three 
weeks, in order to give an opportunity 
to the stragglers to come in, and com- 
municate a certain degree of order 
to the retreat, which was daily more 
rapidly turning into a flight. But the 
mischief already done by the disloca- 
tion of the army was irreparable, and 
the forces under his command, after 
the loss of those left in garrison on the 
Vistula, were so inconsiderable, hardly 

• •* The king:, your husband, abandoned 
the army on the 16th. He is a very brave 
man on the field of battle ; but he is weaker 
than a woman or a monk when he does not 
see the enemy. He has no moral courage.'* 
—Napoleon to his siiter Carolink, Qiuen cif 
NapUi, 24th January 1813 ; Fain, L 66. 



amounting to fifteen thousand men, 
that he was in the end compelled to 
fall back to the Oder. Kor did the gar- 
risons left on the Vistula effect in any 
degree the desired object of retarding 
the enemy: notwithstanding the num- 
ber of men, little short of thirty thou- 
sand, who were under Rapp's command 
in Dantzic, such was the misery and 
destitution of their condition, thiBkt he 
was \mable to attempt any external 
operations to arrest the foe. Thorn 
and Modlin were merely blockaded by 
the Russian reserves under Barclay de 
ToUy. A sufficient number were as- 
sembled before Dantzic to keep its gar- 
rison in check. 

19. Warsaw was, early in February, 
evacuated by the Austrians, who re- 
tired from the whole grand-duchy of 
Lithuania, which was immediately oc- 
cupied by the Russians ; while the main 
body of their force still pressed on with 
unconquerable vigour, though in the 
depth of winter, towards &e Oder. 
Wiuzingerode, with a large detach- 
ment of Russian horse, soon after over- 
took Reynier and his Saxon infantry 
at Kalisch. A sharp conflict ensued, 
which terminated in the overthrow of 
the Saxon foot, who were irrevocably 
separated from their horse, the former 
being driven back in the direction of 
Glogau on the Oder, while the latter 
were forced to an eccentric retreat by 
the fort of Czenstochau towards the 
southern parts of Poland, where they 
sought protection under the shelter of 
theretiring Austrian columns. Eugene, 
perceiving from these disasters that he 
could no longer maintain his position 
at Posen, broke up from thence on the 
12th, having, by fads resolute stand 
there, restored a certain degree of or- 
der to his troops, and gained time for 
the first columns from France and Italy 
to arrive on the Elbe and the Oder. 
On the latter stream, where he arrived 
on the 18th, he met the corps of Qene^ 
ral Grenier, fifteen thousand strong, 
which had come up from Italy. This 
reinforcement raised Eugene's forces to 
thirty thousand infantry, besides a 
thousand horse ; and with this respect- 
able body he hoped, with the aid of 
the strong line of fortresses on its 
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banks, which were still in the hands 
of the French, to be able to make head 
against the Russians until the arrival 
of the great reinforcements which Na- 
poleon was raising in France. 

20. The line of the Oder, however, 
notwithstanding all these advantages, 
proved as little capable of being made 
good as that of the Vistiila had been. 
Early in March the advanced guard 
of Wittgenstein's column, under the 
command of Prince Repnin, passed 
that river at Zellin, between Stettin 
and Ciistrin; while Winzingerode at 
the same time crossed it near Glogau. 
It was no longer possible either to main- 
tain the line of the Oder, thus pierced 
through in all directions, or to retain 
possession of Berlin, now in an alarm- 
ing state of fermentation. Eugene ac- 
cordingly evacuated that capital on the 
night of the 2d March, and, after throw- 
ing three thousand men into the strong 
fortress of Spandau in its vicinity, 
withdrew with all his forces in the di- 
rection of Wittenberg, and cantoned 
them behind the Elbe. Supported by 
the strong fortresses of Torgau, Magde- 
burg, Wittenberg, as well as the in- 
trenched camp of Pima, so famous in 
the Seven Tears' War, and the feebler 
ramparts of Dresden, it was hoped they 
might at length make a stand, the more 
especially as the Russians necessarily 
left behind a number of men during 
their rapid advance; and not more than 
twenty thousand of their troops had 
yet penetrated into Prussia. There, ac- 
cordingly, Eugene collected his forces, 
and terminated his long and mournful 
retreat from the Niemen, a distance of 
nearly four hundred miles. Here, by 
drawing to his standard the whole 
troops in Pomerania, as well as all the 
Saxons and Bavarians who were within 
reach, he contrived to muster nearly 
forty thousand men for the defence of 
the great military barrier of the Elbe, 
even after deducting the garrisons left 
in the fortresses on the Oder. 

21. Meanwhile the Russians, though 
severely weakened by their prodigious 
march, and the necessity of blockading 
so many fortresses, advanced with extra- 
ordinary vigour and expedition. While 
Alexander still remained at Kalisch, 



Kutusoff, following on the traces of 
the retreating enemy, advanced his 
headquarters to Buntzlau. But he had 
not been long at rest in that town, when 
that gallant veteran, whose sword had 
delivered Russia in the extremity of 
her peril, and achieved the overthrow 
of the mightiest armament of which 
history has preserved a record, termi- 
nated his eventful career. His con- 
stitution, already almost exhausted 
by the hardships and fatigues of the 
campaign, there sunk under an attack 
of the malignant typhus fever, which, 
springing as usual from the effects of 
famine and misery, had hung upon the 
traces of the retreating French army. 
It had already begun to difiuse that 
frightful epidemic, which proved near- 
ly as fatal to their ranks as the snows 
of Russia, and for the next four years 
visited and spread its ravages through 
every kingdom in Europe. 

22. The Emperor of Russia was much 
embarrassed in the choice of his suc- 
cessor. The claims of Barclay de Tolly 
were great, and the Emperor in secret 
was desirous of recognising them. His 
able retreat from the Niemen to Boro- 
dino had gained for him the admira- 
tion of every military man in Europe ; 
while his generous and imabated zeal 
in the public service, under the orders 
of Kutusoff, had proved that his pa- 
triotic spirit was equal to his military 
ability. But these reasons, strong as 
they were, appeared to be more tiian 
balanced by the distrust which the sol- 
diers entertained of him as a foreigner 
who had not yet been rendered il- 
lustrious by any signal victory, and 
whose principal achievement had been 
that of retiring before the enemy. 
Moved by these considerations, Alex- 
ander, though with reluctance, relin- 
quished his desire to reinstate him in 
the supreme command, and conferred 
it on Count Wittgenstein. In military 
ability, that brave general was decided- 
ly inferior to Barclay, but his gallant 
stand on the Dwina had contributed 
powerfully to the success of the cam- 
paign, and his recent exploits on the 
Beresina had inspired the soldiers with 
that confidence which brilliant tri- 
umphs, if accompanied by tolerable 
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condact^ seldom &il to produce. His 
first steps were eminently calculated 
to increase this favourable disposition. 
Following up the retiring French col- 
umns, he approached the Prussian ca- 
pital : the Cossack advanced guard had 
traversed Berlin on the 4th of March, 
amidst the enthusiastic shouts of the 
inhabitants; and on the 11th the head- 
quarters of the whole army were trans- 
ferred to that city, while Cara St Cyr, 
with all the troops he could collect on 
the Lower Elbe, threw himself into 
Hamburg. The whole right bank of 
that river was evacuated by the French 
troops, and Magdebuig and Witten- 
berg became the principal pivots on 
which the Viceroy's army, changed 
with the defence of the upper part of 
its course, rested. 

23. It was impossible that this rapid 
and iminterrupted course of success, 
inducing as it did the liberation of the 
whole Prussian monarchy from the 
grasp of the enemy, with the exception 
of a few blockaded fortresses, should 
not have had an immediate and power- 
ful effect on the dispositions of the 
cabinet of Berlin. The first indica- 
tions of the disposition of Frederick- 
William to set himself free from the 
fetters with which he had so long been 
enchained, were given by his sudden 
departure from Potsdam, where he 
then resided, on the night of the 28d 
January, for Breslau, where he arrived 
on the 25th. The motive of this jour- 
ney, however, was not by any means 
to break at once with France. On the 
contrary, the vehement sallies against 
that country which were breaking out 
on all sides were repressed by order of 
the court, and every effort was made 
to restrain the open declaration of the 
national feeling, now become so excited 
as to be almost incapable of repression. 
The real object of the monarch and 
his cabinet was, to place himself in a 
situation where he was no longer ex- 
posed, as at Berlin, to the danger of 
seizure by the French generals: and 
where, in a place of at least .temporary 
security, he could pursue those mea- 
sures which, by putting Prussia in a 
respectable posture of defence, might 
enable it to take advantage of the pre- 



sent crisis to recover a portion of it* 
lost territories and fallen consideration 
in Europe. The King individually, 
however, still inclined to the French 
alliance, from a sense of personal hon- 
our; and Prince Hatzfeld, who had 
been despatched to Paris on the first 
intelligence being received of York's 
convention, reiterated the conditions 
on which the cabinet of Berlin was still 
inclined to draw more close the bonds 
of connection with the French Emperor, 
and bring to his support a powerful 
armv of sixty thousand men. 

24. But in order to support these 
offers, and put Prussia in a condition 
to stipulate advantageous terms with 
either party to which it might ulti- 
mately incline, warlike measures of 
the most decisive kind were adopted 
by the government. By a royal de- 
cree, dated Breelau, February 8, an 
appeal was made, on the preamble that 
the coimtiy was in danger, to young 
men of all ranks, from the age of 
seventeen to that of twenty-four, not 
subject to the legal conscription, to 
enter the army, in order to form com- 
panies of volunteers, to be annexed to 
the regiments of infantry and cavalry 
already in the service. It was de- 
clared, at the same time, though in 
the excited state of the public mind 
unnecessarily, that no young man be- 
tween these years, who had not served 
in the ranks in one or other of these 
ways, should obtain any honour, dis- 
tinction, or employment from the gov- 
ernment. By a still more urgent ap- 
peal on the 9th of the same month, all 
grounds of exemption from the legal 
service in the army were declared sus- 
pended during the continuance of the 
war. By an edict on the day follow- 
ing, it was declared, that though the 
previous decree had fixed the age from 
seventeen to twenty-four as that in 
which service was in this manner re- 
quired, yet it was not thereby intend- 
ed to limit the right of enrolment to 
those who, being above the age of 
twenty -four, might still be desirous 
of serving their country; so that in 
effect the whole youth of the kingdom 
were summoned round the royal stan- 
dard. 
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25. But no denunciations of royal 
displeasure if backwardness was evinc- 
ed, no exhortations to stand by their 
country in the hour of peril, were 
needed to make the Prussian youth 
fly to arms. Though the intentions 
of government were not authentically 
known, and a degree of uncertainty, 
in fact, at that period pervaded the 
councils of the cabinet of Berlin which 
the nation little suspected, yet many 
facts had occurred which conspired 
with the unanimous wish of the people 
to render the belief universal, that a 
breach with France and an alliance 
with Russia were in contemplation. 
The convention of York, though for- 
mally disapproved of by the King, had 
not yet practically led to his being 
deprived of the command of his corps; 
the unresisted march of the Russian 
troops across the whole Prussian terri- 
tory ; the transports of joy with which 
they had been received in the principal 
cities; * the general fermentation which 
pervaded all ranks of the people, from 
an undefined sense of approaching de- 
liverance; the direction of the King's 
journey from Potsdam to Breslau, 
where he was in the line of the Rus- 
sian advance, instead of Magdeburg, 
where he would have been in the 
centre of the French power; joined 
to the invitation to the whole youth 
of the kingdom to rally round the 
national standard, on the solemn an- 
nouncement thab the country was in 
danger — all conspired to spread a uni- 
versal belief that the disasters of Jena 
and Auerstadt might yet be effaced, 
and that the last stake for national 
salvation was about to be thrown. In- 
credible was the ardour which this 
conviction excited among the Prussian 
youth. The young men of all classes, 
brave, ardent, and impetuous as their 
ancestors in the days of Arminius and 
Witikind, had been excited to the very 
highest degree of indignation by the 

♦ On the lOlh February, the ladies of the 
town of Neustettin, where the Prussian gene- 
ral, Bulow, had his headquarters, gave a ball 
to the gay and adventurous voung Russian 
general, GhemicheS Two days afterwards 
Bulow's cantonments were opened to afford 
a passage to the light troops of the enemy 
across the Oder.— Faik, i. 69. 



unbounded license and rapacity which, 
under the imperial banners and by 
the imperial authority, French cupid* 
ity had so long exercised in every par^ 
of the country. Now was the appoint- 
ed time; now was the day of salva- 
tion. And nobly did the Prussian 
youth on that crisis discharge their 
duty to their country and mankind. 
Could old Frederick have risen from 
his grave, he might well have been 
proud of his people ; and the patriots 
of every future a^ will recur to it as 
one of the brightest spots in the annals 
of history. 

26. On all sides there was one unani- 
mous cry for arms. Such was the 
rapidity with which the volunteers 
crowded in, that the government func- 
tionaries, so far from being in a con- 
dition to serve out to them military 
weapons, were not even able for a con- 
siderable period to inscribe theirnames. 
Nine thousand enrolled themselves in 
Berlin alone, in the first three days; 
a city not, at that period, containing 
above a hundred and eighty thousand 
inhabitants.t The same spirit pre- 
vailed in every part of the country. 
Universally the villages were filled 
with robust multitudes crowding in to 
enrol their names as volunteers; the 
schoolhouses in the rural districts, the 
ofiicers of the municipality in the- 
burghs, were surrounded, from morn- 
ing till night, with dense masses, de- 
manding arms to save their country. 
The generous ardour burned with- 
peculiar vehemence in the youth at 
the universities, a very numerous class 
in Germany, and among whom the as- 
sociations of the Tugendbund and the 
Burschenschaft had spread f&r and 
wide the utmost enthusiasm in the 

t *' No sooner was the King's proclama- 
tion known, than every man straightway 
hastened to clap his ' heart' on his hreast; 
the next day not a single persoh was to be 
seen in the streets without the national sym- 
bol. Our colours, indeed, are not brilliant- 
white and black ; but the white shall express 
the purity ofourcause— the black our mourn- 
ing for the fiitherland, and our stem deter- 
mination to avenge it. We shall add red 
when we return triumphant from the com- 
bat; for out of blood and death freedom 
shall grow."— VoN B. to Forsteb, Berliii, 
17th March 1813; Fobstsr, lOS. 
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caose of their country, and the most 
unbounded hatred of French domina- 
tion. All who were noble or generouB 
in the country, all who were elevated 
in patriotism or burning with genius, 
were to be seen in the ranks of the 
volunteers. Komer hastened from 
Vienna to join their ranks, and enter- 
ed the army as a common soldier.* 
The ministers of state— Stein, Harden- 
berg, Dohna, and Schamhorst — were 
secretly allied to these associations, 
and did their utmost to emancipate 
the mind of the Eling from the bonds 
by which he still conceived himself tied 
to the alliance with Napoleon ; while 
their agents — Jahn, Fichte, Amdt, and 
Massenbach^ — more openly fanned the 
patriotic flame, and produced that un- 
bounded enthusiasm which made Prus- 
sia rise as one man at the call of the 
fatherland. 

27. But patriotic ardour and devo- 
tion, however important elements in 
military strength, are not of them- 
selves capable of creating an army. 
Discipline is necessary ; training is re- 
quired: previous organisation and pre- 
paration must come to the aid of pre- 
sent courage and enthusiasm. In 
these vital particulars, without which 
their utmost efforts at the moment 
would, in all probability, have proved 
entirely unavailing, Prussia abready 
stood pre-eminent. The wisdom of 
her government had provided both 
the mmework in her army and the 
practical experience among her people, 
capable of at once turning the whole 
strength of the nation to warlike 
achievement. The admirable system 
has already been mentioned, [ante, 
Chap. LL § 14], by which the Prussian 
cabinet^ under the direction of Stein 
and Schamhorst, taught wisdom in 
the salutary schoolof adversity, though 
restricted by the treaty of Tilsit to an 

* " Germany i» up ; the Prussian eagle 
awakens in all hearts the great hope of Ger- 
many, at least Northern Germany, freedom. 
My muse sighs for her &therlaaa; let me be 
her worthy disciple. Tes. dearest father I I 
have made up my mind to be a soldier 1 I 
am ready to oast away the gifts that fortune 
has showered upon me herey to win myself a 
£itherland, were it with my blood." — Xheo- 
DORB KoRNSB to hu father— Viewno, 10th 
Harch 1813 ; JDeuUche Pandora, 87. 



army of forty-two thousand men, had 
contrived in reality to have a hundred 
and twenty thousand on foot. This 
was done by limiting the period of ser- 
vice which each inifividual was bound 
to serve to two or three years, and 
maintaining a number of volunteers 
ready to enter the regular army on ihe 
first vacancy, who, though not formally 
enrolled, were already instructed in 
the rudiments of the military art. 
The young men thus selected were the 
flower of the nation. Ko rank, wealth, 
or station was taken as an excuse: 
three years* military service, beginning 
with ihe musket on the shoulder, were 
as indispensable to the sons of the 
king as to the ofibpring of the himiblest 
cottager in the land. To adapt the 
army to the feelings and habits of the 
elevated classes who thus, witiiout ex- 
ception, passed through its ranks, the 
severe laws of Qerman disdipine had 
been abrogated; the old system of pro- 
moting only according to seniority re- 
laxed, in order to make way for the 
advancement of talent and ambition ; 
and numerous institutions established, 
calculated to awaken the sentiment of 
honour in the breast of the soldier, 
and make him consider the loss of it 
M his greatest humiliation. 

28. Nor had less care been bestowed 
upon the matirid of the army than the 
composition and extension of its ranks. 
By purchases made in Austria^ or manu- 
factories of their own recently estab- 
lished, they had succeeded in procur- 
ing a hundred and fifty thousand mus- 
kets in excellent condition ; the field- 
pieces, which had been almost entirely 
lost in the disastrous campaign of 1806, 
had been restored by melting down 
the bronze cannon in the fortresses, 
and replacing them by substitutes of 
iron ; eight strongholds, still in the 
hands of the national troops, had been 
put in a respectable posture of defence, 
and a train of field artillery and cais- 
sons, adequate for a hundred and 
twenty thousand men, was already 
prepared. Add to this, that the losses 
of the Prussians in the last campaign 
had been by no means in the same 
proportion as those of the French, or 
of the contingents of the other German 
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states. The snows of Russia had only 
occasioned the loss of two batteries of 
horse-artillery, which Napoleon had 
accidentally met in Russia^ and forced, 
contrary to the treaty, to accompany 
him to Moscow; and York's conven- 
tion had preserved his corps from those 
disasters which had proved so fatal to 
the other divisions of the army. Thus 
it was that Prussia, even though re- 
duced to half her former territory and 
population by the treaty of Tilsit, was 
able to reappear with such distinction 
on the theatre of Europe; and that 
the previous wisdom and foresight of 
her government enabled her to turn 
to such marvellous account the pre- 
sent burst of patriotic enthusiasm 
among her people. 

29. But while these efforts were 
made by the Prussian people, in the 
fond belief that the part of their gov- 
ernment was decidedly taken, and that 
the war of liberation was at hand, the 
King was still imdecided to which side 
he should incline ; and it required all 
the efforts of his own ministers, and all 
the obstinacy of Napoleon, to throw 
him into the arms of Russia. Not 
that the monarch was ignorant of the 
spirit which pervaded his subjects, or 
felt less keenly than in former years 
the innumerable injuries and insults 
he had received fn>m France. But he 
had a serious dread of violating a sub- 
sisting treaty of alliance, for the rup- 
ture of which no new cause of ade- 
quate magnitude could be assigned. 
In addition to this, he was strongly 
attached to that system of temporis- 
ing, which had so long been the ruling 
policy of Prussia, which is, perhaps, 
necessarily the resort of the weaker 
state when exposed to collision with 
the stronger, and which had only been 
abandoned, on the eve of the battle of 
Jena, to precipitate the state into the 
abyss of misfortune. His views in the 
beginning of February were still essen- 
tially pacific, and were directed to 
establish Prussia in a state of armed 
neutrality between France and Russia, 
on condition that the fortresses on the 
Oder should be restored to his arms, 
and that the former power should 
withdraw its forces behind the Elbe, 



and the latter behind the Vistula.* 
Such a measure would have been highly 
advantageous to Napoleon, by enabling 
him to recall to his standards above 
fifty thousand veteran troops, now 
blockaded in the fortresses on the 
Vistula and the Oder, and to recom- 
mence the contest in Germany, if an ac- 
commodation proved impossible, with 
many additional chances in his favour. 
At the same time Hardenbeig reiter- 
ated to St Marsan, the French ambas- 
sador, the most solemn assurances, that 
" the system of the King had under- 
gone no alteration : that no overtures, 
direct or indirect, had been made to 
Russia: that he awaited with imequal- 
led anxiety a reply from Paris; be- 
cause, in the present posture of a^rs, 
if the Emperor approved the steps he 
had taken to secure the neutrality of 
Silesia, and would give some pecuniary 
assistanceto Prussia, the alliance would 
be contracted more closely than ever; 
and that nothing but despair would 
throw him into ti^e arms of Russia." 

80. There can be no doubt that 
these protestations on the part of the 
Prussian monarch were sincere, and 
that it only lay with Napoleon, by giv- 
ing him some pecuniary assistance, and 
repaying a portion of the enormous war 
contributions, amounting to 93,000,000 
of francs, (£3,720,000), which had been 
levied on his dominions in the preced- 
ing campaign, to secure the cabinet of 
Berlin in the French alliance, and gain 
an auxiliary force of sixty thousand 
men to aid him in defending the course 
of the Elbe. It was to these points, 
and, above all, assistance in money, 
which, in the exhausted state of Prus- 
sia, was an indispensable preliminary 

* *' The King has conceived the idea that 
nothing would contribute more powerfuUy 
to advance the great work of peace than a 
truce, iu virtue of which the French and 
Russian armies should mutually retire to a 
certain distance, and leave the intermediate 
country unoccupied between them. Would 
the Emperor Napoleon be disposed to enter 
into sudi an arrangement? would he con- 
sent to restore the forti-esses on the Oder, 
and that of Dantzic, to the Pnissinn troops 
jointly with the Saxons, and to withdraw his 
army behind the Elbe, provided the Em- 
peror Alexander withdrew his beyond the 
Vistula ••— Hardekbero's Nott, 16th Febru- 
ary 1S13 ; Hardekbsrg, xii. 82. 
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to any military efforts, that ail the 
exertions of fVederick -William were 
directed.* But Napoleon was inexor- 
able. He was firmly convinced that 
these protestations of fidelity on the 
Xmrt of the Prussian monarch were 
mere devices to gain time; that the 
policy of the court was determined on, 
and even that, if it were not, such was 
the vehemence of the national feeling, 
that it would ere long force the cabi- 
net into the Russian alliance. He 
deemed it, therefore, useless to dis- 
semble any longer, and told General 
Erusemarck, who had been sent from 
Breslau to conclude the negotiation, 
that he was not disposed to furnish 
aims to his enemies ; and that he 
would give Prussia no pecuniary as- 
sistance or relief whatever.f This re- 
fusal, concurring with an active corre- 
spondence which at the same period 
was going on between Hardenberg and 
Eutusoff, after the arrival of the Em- 
peror Alexander at Ealisch, relative 
to the neutrality of the Prussian states, 
on which the King was so anxiously 
bent» gave great additional weight to 
the numerous party in his council 
who were inclined to the Russian alli- 
ance. At length, with great difficulty, 
they obtained his consent — but only 
the evening before it was signed—to 
the Tbbatt or Eausoh, the founda- 
tion-stone of that grand alliance which 
so soon after accomplished the over- 
throw of Napoleon, and deliverance of 
Europe. 

31. By this treaty, an alliance offen- 
sive and defensive was established be- 
tween the Emperor of Russia and the 

* ** Tell the Emperor, that, as to peconiaiy 
sacrifioes, they are no longer in my power ; 
but thaL if he will give me money, I can 
raise and arm 60,000 or 60.000 men for his 
service. I am the natural ally of France ; by 
changing my system of policy, I would only 
endanger my position, and give the Emperor 
grounos for treating me as an enemy. I 
know that there are fools who regard France 
as struck down ; but you will soon see it pre- 
sent an army of 800.000 men, as brilliant sa the 
former. I will support all the sacrifices re- 
quired of me, to secure the prosperity and 
niture welfare of my family and people."— 
Fredexuok- Willi a.m's toordSt in Saint Mar- 
8AN to Duke of Bassano, 12th January 1818 : 
Fain, i. 213. 

t "The refusal on the Emperor's port of 



Eing of Prussia, for the prosecution of 
the war with France ; and in order to 
carry it on with vigour, it was stipu- 
lated that the former should bring a 
hundred and fifty thousand men into 
the field, the latter eighty thousand, 
independent of the garrisons of the 
strong places. Neither of the con- 
tracting powers was to conclude either 
a peace or a truce without the consent 
of the other; they were jointly to 
make efforts to induce the cabinet of 
Vienna to join their alliance, and to 
lose no time in treating with England, 
in order that Prussia might obtain 
those subsidies of which she stood so 
much in need to complete her arma- 
ments. The convention was to be 
kept secret for two months, but in the 
mean time to be privately communi- 
cated to England, Austria, and Sweden. 
Such were the public articles of this 
important treaty; but the secret con- 
ditions were stiU more material to the 
future interests of the Prussian mon- 
archy. By theie, the Emperor of 
Russia engaged never to lay down his 
arms untU Prussia was reconstituted, 
in all respects, statistical, financial, and 
geograplucal, as it had stood not onlv 
anterior to the war of 1806, but witn, 
such additions, especially in the way 
of uniting the old provinces to Silesia, 
as should give it more consistence, 
and render it an effectual bulwark of 
the Russian empire. 

82l Frederick-William, who was only 
brought to accede to this treaty with 
the utmost difficulty, was well aware 
that his political existence was thence- 
forth wound up with the success of 

any pecuniary aid to the account of his claims 
for war contributions; the noise madeabout 
the aflOur of York ; above all, the refusal to 
agree to his proposal, that he should nego- 
tiate for the neutrality of Silesia^ have awak- 
ened anew all the King's alarm, aud per- 
suaded him that his ruin was resolved on. 
It was a report he received of an intention 
on the part of the French to carry him ofl^ 
which originated with a French officer, that 
occasioned his departure from Potsdam to 
Breslau.'* *' If the Emperor conceives it for 
his interest to preserve Prussia, and will do 
a little for it, ne will have no difficulty in 
gaining his point ; it will be verv easy to re- 
tain the King in the line he has hitherto fol- 
lowed."— Saint Marsan toMABBT, 16th Feb- 
ruary 1818 ; Fain, i. 236^ 2ii7, 
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Russia in the German war. His first 
words, after agreeing to the alliance, 
were — "Henceforth, gentlemen, it is 
an affair of life and death." * Great 
pains, accordingly, were taken to con- 
ceal the treaty from the knowledge of 
the French ambassador. But, not- 
withstanding every effort, its existence 
soon transpired ; and Alexander hav- 
ing arrive-d at Breslau from Kalisch in 
the middle of March, the terms of in- 
timacy on which the two monarchs 
lived could no longer be concealed, 
and it was justly thought imnecessary 
to dissemble any longer. Two days 
afterwards, accordingly, the conclusion 
of the treaty was intimated to the 
French ambassador, St Marsan, at 
Breslau, and on the same day to the 
minister of foreign affairs at Paris. 
Shortly before a royal edict had ap- 
peared, which declared the conduct of 
Generals York and Massenbach entirely 
free from blame in the convention 
with the Russian general Diebitch ; 
and these steps wer^ followed, on the 
19th of the same month, by one more 
decisive, which pointed to the for- 
midable national war which was about 
to be raised against the French in Ger- 
many. By this convention it was stipu' 
lated between Russia and Prussia: — 
" 1, That they should forthwith issue 
a proclamation, to announce that they 
had no other object but to rescue Ger- 
many from the domination of France, 
and to invite all lesser princes to con- 
cur in that great undertaking, under 
pain of losing their states. 2. To 
establish a central council of adminis- 
tration, composed of a delegate from 
each power, in order to govern pro- 
visionally the conquered districts, and 
divide the revenue between Russia, 
Prussia, and the regency of Hanover. 
3. To organise all the countries be- 
tween Saxony and Holland, with the 
exception of the possessions of the 
house of Hanover and the ancient 
Prussian provinces, into five great sec- 

* " The King of Prussia,** said Napoleon, 
"in his private character, is a good, loyal, 
and honourable man; but in his political 
capacity, he was unavoidably forced to yield 
to necessity. Tou were always the master 
with him when you had force on your side 
and the hand uplifted."— Las C>(SES, ii. 365. 



tions, each with a civil and military 
governor at its head. And lastly, to 
organise in these provinces both an 
army of the line and a levy en masae" 
Four days afterwards the dissolution 
of the Confederation of the Rhine was 
annoimced by a proclamation of the 
Russian general's ; and the Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schweiin gave the first 
example of patriotic devotion, by pub- 
licly renouncing his connection with 
that league, into which he had been one 
of the last and most unwilling to enter. 
33. When acts of hostility so de- 
cisive were in progress on both sides, 
and injuries so deep had been inflicted 
on the one hand, and were preparing 
on the other, it is of little moment to 
recapitulate what were the ostensible 
grounds of complaint put forth by the 
respective cabinets. These, as usual 
in diplomatic manifestoes, did notcpn- 
tain.the real grounds of hostility; in- 
considerable causes of dissension were 
put forward to conceal more serious 
ones, too deeply felt to be mentioned. 
Prussia, on her part, independently of 
the innumerable vexations and in- 
jviries inflicted on her people since the 
peace of Tilsit, rested on three recent 
grounds of complaint : — ^the refusal by 
the French government to enter into 
any accounting for the immense fur- 
nishings in kind, amounting to ninety- 
three million of francs, (£3,720,000), 
made by her provinces diuing the last 
campaign, or admit them as articles of 
charge against the arrears of contribu- 
tions, or advance any part of the pay 
due by France for the Prussian con- 
tingent; the declinature on their part^ 
also, to recognise or sanction, in any 
form, the neutrality of Silesia, for 
which the King of Prussia had so anx- 
iously contended, und which was estab- 
lished by the convention 24th Febru- 
ary 1812; and the arbitraiy assump- 
tion of command taken over Bulow^s 
corps, which, without the consent of 
the King, had been placed under the 
orders of Marshal Victor. In reply, 
the cabinet of the Tuileries, without 
denying that the accounting for which 
the cabinet of Berlin contended was 
well-founded in principle, maintained 
that the details of furnishings, for 
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which they ckimed credit, were not 
accurate nor sufficiently vouched ; that 
the exemption from the passage of 
troope which the convention of 24th 
February 1812 secured for a part of 
the Silesian province, could not be 
construed as importing an entire neu- 
trality; and that the Prussians had 
little cause to complain of Bulow's 
corps having been put under Victor's 
orders, when, during the alliance be- 
tween the two countries, his corps had 
previously admitted a passage through 
its ranks to the Russian troops on 
their route to the Oder. On these 
mutual recriminations, it seems suffi- 
cient to observe, that the Prussian 
complaints seem well founded on the 
first head, and the French on the two 
last; for it is clear that the cabinet 
of Berlin had as good cause for insist- 
ing that the enormous requisitions 
levied on their people should be taken 
into account in settling the arrears 
of pay and war contributions, as that 
of the Tuileries had for representing 
the passage of the Russians through 
BuloVs corps as an infringement of 
the alliance, and the much-sought neu- 
trality of Silesia as an unwarranted ex- 
tension of the article in the former 
treaty, concerning the passage of troops 
through that province. But it is super- 
fluous to enter into any lengthened de- 
tail on the subject, when the ostensible 
g^unds of complaint on both sides 
were so widely different from, and im- 
measurably inferior to, the real causes of 
the war. Prussia struck for the deliver- 
ance of Germany, France for the pre- 
servation of her European domination. 
34. The real motives and reasons of 
the war were summed up in a clear 
manner in the concluding paragraph 
of Prince Hardenberg's declaration of 
war: — "The King, in his political con- 
duct since the peace of Tilsit, has had 
mainly in view to secure to his people 
a state of tranquillity, in order to give 
them the means of raising themselves 
from the abyss of misfortune into which 
they had been precipitated. With that 
view he has submitted, with the resig- 
nation which circumstances rendered 
imperative, to the arbitrary exactions, 
the enormous burdens, the vexations 



without end, to which he has been sub- 
jected. The circumstances in which 
Prussia has been placed since the con- 
clusion of the last capipaign are known 
to all the world. Reduc^ to its own 
resources — abandoned by the power to 
which it was bound, and from which it 
could not obtain even common justice 
— ^with two-thirds of its provinces ex- 
hausted, and their inhabitants reduced 
to despair— it was compelled to take 
counsel for itself, and to find in its 
own people the means of salvation. It 
is in the fidelity and patriotism of its 
subjects, joined to the generous sym- 
pat^ of a great power which has taken 
compassion on its situation, that the 
King can alone find the means of extri- 
catixig himself from his difficidtiee, and 
regaining the state of independence 
wMch may secure the future prosperity 
of the monarchy." 

35. To this it was replied by M. 
Karet on the part of the French gov- 
ernment : — " As long as the chances of 
war were favourable to us, your court 
remained faithful to its engagements ; 
but scarcely had the premature rigours 
of winter brought back our armies to 
the Niemen, than the defection of 
General York excited the most serious 
suspicions. The equivocal conduct of 
your court in such an important con- 
juncture, the departure of the King 
forBreslau, the treachery of General 
Bulow, who opened to the enemy a 
passage to the Lower Oder, the publi- 
cation of ordinances, calling a turbu- 
lent and factious youth to arms, the 
assembling at Breslau of the well- 
known leaders of the disturbing sects, 
and the principal instigators of the war 
of 1806, left no doubt of the intentions 
of your cabinet ; the note of the 27th 
March has given us no surprise. His 
majes^ prefers an open enemy to an 
ally always ready to abandon him. 
What can Prussia now do? It has 
done nothing for Europe ; it has 
done nothing for its ancient ally; it < 
will do nothing for peace. A power 
whose treaties are considered as bind- 
ing only so long as they are deemed 
serviceable, can never be either useful 
or respectable. The finger of Provi- 
dence is manifest in the events of last 
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winter; it has produced them, to dis- 
tinguish the true from the false friends 
of his majesty, and to give him power 
to reward the one and punish the other. 
His majesty feels for your situation, 
M. Baron, as a soldier and a man of 
honour, on being obliged to sign such 
a declaration.** * 

86. Two additional conventions were 
signed at EaHsch immediately after the 
declaration of war, for the further regu- 
lation of the vast interests of insurgent 
Germany, with which the Russian and 
Prussian mouarchs were now charged. 
By the first. Count Eotzebue and Baron 
Stein were appointed members, on the 
part of Russia, of the administrative 
council created by the convention of 
Breslau, and Schoen and Rediger on 
that of Prussia. These functionaries 
were directed to proceed forthwith to 
Dresden, and assume the administra- 
tion of the whole countries lying on 
the right bank of the Elbe ; while, by 
the second, minute directions were laid 
down for the provisioning, billeting, 
and marches of the Russian armies, as 
long as they should remain in the Prus- 
sian territories. 

87. Outstripping even his couriers in 
speed, the Emperor Napoleon traversed 
Poland and Germany in fourteen days, 
and regained the capital of France be- 
fore the imperial government at Paris 
was even aware that he had quitted the 
army. On the 5th December, as al- 
ready noticed, he had quitted Smor- 
goni in Lithuania, and on the 10th 
passed through Warsaw, and had his 
celebrated conversation with the Abb^ 

* It wafl stated in Erusemarck's final note 
of 27th March 1818, that "during ^the hist 
campaign, while the state exhausted all its 
resources to provide in the public magazines 
the stipulated furnishings in kind, the 
French armies lived at free quarters on the 
inhabitants. The French au^orities insisted 
upon both the literal performance of the 
treaty, and the daily support of the troops. 
They carried off by main force the sacred 
property of the inhabitants, without giving 
them either any account or indemnifi(«tion; 
and in this way Prussia has lost 70,000 hor8e$, 
and above 20,000 carriages." Baron Fain does 
not deny these exactions, but only alleges 
that they were unavoidable, and that they 
would have been carried to the credit of the 
arrears of contributions due by Prussia.— 
Fain, i. saO. 



de Pradt, [ante, Chap. Lxxnr. §§ 91, 
108]; on the 14th he was at Dresden, 
and wrote to the Emperor of Austria, 
"that in spite of his great fatigue, his 
health was never better.** In the same 
letter he strongly urged him to aug- 
ment his auxiliary force to sixty thou- 
sand men. On the 18th, at eleven at 
nighty he arrived at the Tuileries, hav- 
ing accomplished the journey from 
Smorgoni in thirteen days. He had 
written without ever mentioning his 
intended return, so that, being totally 
iinexpected, and not recognised in his 
humble equipage, he had some diffi- 
culty in getting the gates of the palace 
opened at that hour of the night. Mel- 
ancholy and dejected, the Empress had 
just retired to rest, and her attendants 
were about to do the same, when the 
voices of men were heard in the ante- 
chamber, and immediately after two 
figures, wrapped in travelling- cloaks, 
entered the apartment, llie maid of 
honour in attendance instantly rushed 
forward to secure the door which led 
to the Empress*s room, when Caulain- 
court drew aside the cloak of the fore- 
most of the strangers, and the Em- 
peror was recognised. A cry of aston- 
ishment from the lady made the Em- 
press aware that something extraordi- 
nary was passing in the antechambw, 
and she had just leaped out of bed when 
the Emperor caught her in his arms. 
Their interview was tender and affec- 
tionate ; and althoughDuroc and Count 
Lobau, who had left Smorgoni a few 
hours later than the Emperor, did not 
arrive with his papers for two days 
after, yet early next morning he com- 
menced his labours in the cabinet, and 
a new impulse was communicated to 
every branch of the administration. 

38. At nine o'clock a levee was held, 
and, as the news of the Emperor^s un- 
expected arrival had spread like wild- 
fire through the metropolis, it was very 
numerously attended. The 29th bul- 
letin, containing the account of the 
disasters of the reti'eat, had not yet 
arrived, though it had left the army 
before the Emperor, and no other feel- 
ing than that of surprise at his sudden 
return was felt by the persons present. 
In the course of the forenoon, how- 
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ever, it came, aud was immediately 
published. No woxds can paint the 
feelings of stupor, consternation, and 
astonishment, which pervaded the me- 
tropolis when the disastrous news was 
promulgated. The calamity, great as 
it was, and truly as it had been re- 
vealed in that celebrated narrative, 
was exaggerated by the public terror. 
It was thought that the old system of 
concealment had been pursued on this, 
as on all previous occasions; that the 
army had been totally destroyed; and 
that the sudden return of the Em- 
peror was owing to his being, literally 
speaking, the sole survivor of his fol- 
lowers. Gloom and disquietude, ac- 
cordingly, pervaded ever^ countenance 
at the levee on the mommg of the suc- 
ceeding day, which was attended by 
all the principal officers of state ; and 
the utmost anxiety was universally felt 
to hear what details the Emperor him- 
self might furnish as to the extent of 
the caJamitv. Napoleon appeared, 
howevei^, calm and collected; and so 
far from seeking to evade the ques- 
tions which all were so anxious to put, 
he anticipated the wishes of those pre- 
sent, and himself began the conversa- 
tion on the disasters of the retreat. 
" Moscow," said he, ** had fallen into 
our power; we had surmounted every 
obstacle; the conflagration even had 
in no degree lessened the prosperous 
state of our affairs; but the rigour of 
winter induced upon the army the 
most frightful calamities. In a few 
nights aU was changed; cruel losses 
were experienced; they would have 
broken my hearty if in such circum- 
stances I had been accessible to any 
other sentiments but regard to the 
welfare of my people." 

89. The imdlsguised admissions and 
intrepid countenance of the Emperor 
had a surprising effect in restoring 
public confidence, and dissipating the 
impression produced by the sreatest 
external disasters recorded in histoxy. 
The old confidence in his fortune re- 
turned; his star appeared to emerge 
from the clouds by which it had been 
obscured, and again to shine forth in 
renovated lustre. His words, eagerly 
gathered and repeated, were soon cir- 



culated in the public journals through 
the Empire; addresses, containing as- 
surances of undiminished loyalty and 
unshaken confidence, were speedily pre- 
sented by all the public bodies in Paris, 
and followed by similar ones from the 
chief towns of France. Soon the whole 
cities of the Empire approached the 
throne with eloquent protestations of 
eternal loyalty and unchangeable de- 
votion. The cities of Rome, Milan, 
Florence, Hamburg, Amsterdam, and 
Turin, particularly distinguished them- 
selves by the fervour of their enthu- 
siasm on this occasion.* Their ad- 
dresses would be worthy of the highest 
admiration, as indicatmg a dignified 
constancy in misfortune, if the praises 
of servitude were not always suspi- 
cious; and if the subsequent condudt 
of the same functionaries, when ad- 
versity really reached them, had not 
demonstrated that their present over- 
flowing loyalty was rather the result 
of anticipation of future and prosper- 
ous, than of superiority to present and 
adverse fortune. 

40. But, though not insensible to 
these striking marks of devotion, and 
fully alive to the necessities of his 
situation, it was neither by the one 
nor the other that the attention of 
the Emperor was now riveted. It was 
treason at Paris which occupied his 
thoughts — ^it was on thb oonbfibaot 
or Mauet that his eyes were fixed. 
This extraordinary event, of which 
the Emperor received intelligence 
shortly before he left the army in 
Russia, might well arrest his atten- 
tion; for it demonstrated beyond a 

* " Our kingdom, dre I is your handiwork : 
it owes to you its laws, its monuments, its 
roads, its prosperity, its agricultmre, the hon- 
our of its arts, and the internal peace which 
it ei\joys. The people of Italy dedare, in the 
face of the universe, that there is no sacrifice 
which they are not prepared to make, to 
enable your majesty to complete the great 
work intrusted to you by Providence. In 
extraordinary oiroumstances extraordinary 
sacrifices are required, and our efibrts shall 
be unbounded. You require arms, armies, 
gold, fidelity, constancy. Ail we possess, 
nre I we lay at ▼our nu^est/s feet. This is 
not the suggestion of authority— it is convic- 
tion, gratitude, the universal cry produced 
by the passion for our political existence.*'-^ 
Addrmfrom MiUm, 27th Dec. 1812; Faih, 
112. 
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doubt the sandy foundation on which, 
amidst so many protestations of fidel- 
ity and devotion, his authority, and 
the prospects of succession in his fa- 
mily, were rested. An obscure but 
most able man, of the name of Malet, 
whose restless and enterprising char- 
acter had caused him to be detained 
four years in custody at Paris, had 
conceived, in the solitude of his cell, 
the project of overturning the impe- 
rial dynasty ; and, what is still more 
extraordinary, he all but carried it 
into execution.* He had two accom- 
plices — Lafon, an old abb^, a prisoner 
with himself, and Rateau, a young 
corporal on guard in his place of de- 
tention. They had long been prepar- 
ing the means of effecting his object; 
and the whole rested on a fabricated 
story of the death of the Emperor. 
To support this assertion, Malet had 
forged a decree of the senate, by which 
the imperial government was abolish- 
ed, himself created governor of Paris, 
and a provisional government estab- 
lished. Various orders on the trea- 
sury were also prepared, calculiated to 
dispel the doubts or shake the fidel- 
ity of the chief persons to whom the 
touchstone was to be first applied. 
Having taken these precautions, Malet 
with ease eluded the loose surveil- 
lance under which he was detained, 
and, dressed in the unifbrm of general 
of brigade, presented himself at the 
gate of the barracks of the 2d regi- 

* Malet was bom on the 28th June 1754, 
at Dole, and passed his early life in the army, 
where he commanded one of the first bat- 
tHiions of the Jura at the commencement of 
the Revolution. He was afterwards impli- 
cated in some illegal transactions at Givita 
Vecchia, in the Roman States, and was in 
consequence deprived of his command, and 
sent before a commissiou of inquiry at Paris 
in July 1807 ; and in virtue of their sentence, 
he was confined in a place of detention till 
the affair should have blown over. In 1808, 
when he was still a prisoner, and while the 
Emperor was in Spain, he conceived the first 
idea of his extraordinary project ; but the 
sudden return of Napoleon to Paris discon- 
certed the design at that time; and it con- 
tinued fermenting in his mind till the Ehn- 
peror'slongcrabsencein Russia gave him an 
opportuni^ of renewing the design under 
more favourable circumstances, and when 
the conspirator had regained so much liberty 
as to be able to dude ait guard8.~FAXV, i. 
14, 16. 



ment and 10th cohort Being refused 
admittance till the colonel, Soulier, 
gave orders, he repaired to the house 
of the Itftter, which was not far dis- 
tant, and announced to him that the 
Emperor had been killed on the 7th 
October before Moscow ; that the sen- 
ate had taken its measures, and that 
he himself had been appointed gover- 
nor of Paris. The forged decree of the 
senate was well calcidated to deceive 
even the most experienced, from the 
precision with which it was drawn, and 
the apparent authenticity of the signa- 
tures appended to it. But Malet had 
not trusted merely to these supports, 
for he also produced an* appointment 
of Soulier as geiieral of brigade, and 
a treasury order for 100,000 francs- 
(£4000) for his use. Deceived or won, 
that officer gave in to the snare, and 
accompanied the audacious insurgent 
into the barrack-yard. 

41. The chief difficulty in the enter- 
pvise was here to be surmounted; and 
in the way in which he overcame it, 
Malet gave proofs of a vigorous chaj> 
acter. He instantly assumed a de- 
cided tone — ordered the gates to be 
opened — mustered the soldiers by 
torchlight — announced the Emperor's 
death — and commanded the drums to 
beat, that the cohort should assem- 
ble to hear the decree read which an- 
nounced the Emperor^s death, and the 
abolition of the imperial government. 
Yielding to the habit of obedience, 
suspecting no deceit, and accustomed 
to similar changes during the Revolu- 
tion, the soldiers obey^ without a 
murmur; the acquiescence of the chief 
of the battalion was already secured 
by the order on the treasury for 
100,000 francs, delivered at the time 
with the promise of future gratuities; 
the common men were paralysed by 
the fatal intelligence of the Emperor's 
death, and knew not how to resist 
orders apparently emanating from such 
elevated functionaries. Malet instant- 
ly ordered a strong body to march 
with him to the prison of La Force, 
which they forthwith did; and he there 
liberated Generals Lahorie and Quidal, 
sturdy republicans, of a bold charac- 
tcr, who had long been confined by 
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order of Napoleon. They immediately 
set out with him, and took command 
of the troops; and before daylight 
three columns had marched in different 
directions, under the command of ]i£a- 
let, Lahorie, and Guldal, to gain posses- 
sion of the principal posts in the city. 
42. They were all successful beyond 
what their most sanguine hopes could 
have anticipated. Lahorie made straight 
for the hotel ot Salary, the minister of 
police, forced his way into the house, 
surprised the great functionary in bed, 
made him prisoner, and after some al- 
tercation, carried him off to the prison 
of La Force, where he was received 
and lodged in safety. Guidal in like 
manner captured Fasquier, the prefect 
of police, and lodged him in the same 
X place of security. Soulier, the colonel 
of the 10th cohort, who had been 
gained by the bribe above mentioned, 
made himself master of the Hotel de 
Ville, and stationed a strong force in 
the small square in front of that build- 
ing; while another detachment, under 
Malet in person, took possession of the 
Tlace Venddme. Frochot, the prefect 
of the department of the Seine, was 
riding into town from his country 
house at a quarter past eight in the 
morning, when he was met by one of 
his servants on horseback, in great 
agitation, with a note from the Hotel 
de Ville, on the outside of which were 
written the ominous words, "JFVtii Im- 
perator" On arriving at the Hotel de 
Ville, he found the front occupied by 
the National Guards, and received a 
despatch from Malet, styling himself 
Governor of Paris, ordering him to 
prepare the principal apartment in the 
building for the use of the "provi- 
sional government." Frochot was a 
man of probity and honour; but, like 
many others of a similar character, he 
wanted the resolution necessary to 
carry him through such a crisis. In- 
stead of simply discharging his duty, 
by declaring his adhesion to the young 
Napoleon, and endeavouring to induce 
the soldiers to abandon the blind en- 
terprise in which they were engaged, 
he at once acquiesced, and went so far 
as to desire the officers at the Hotel 
de Ville to arrange the tables and 



apartment for the provisional govern* 
ment. 

48. While the inferior leaders of the 
conspiracy were achieving this aston- 
ishing success, its chief was not less 
f ortimate in obtaining, almost without 
resistance, the command of the princi- 
pal military posts in the dty. He des- 
patched forged orders, addressed to 
the commanders of two regiments of 
the paid guards of Paris, similar to 
those which had corrupted or deceived 
Soulier, and met with implicit obe- 
dience from both. By means of the 
one he gained possession of the whole 
barriers of the capital, which were 
closed, with positive orders to let none 
pass; so that no messengers could be 
sent to the coimtry for assistance. 
With the other he occupied the bank, 
— in which, at that period, there was 
a large treasure in specie, — ^the trea- 
sury, and the principal public offices. 
He himself meanwhile moved along 
the Rue St Honor6, with a detachment 
of only fifty men, twenty-five of whom 
he directed to station themselves in 
front of the office of the Etat-Major of 
Paris. The possession of this post was 
of the highest importance, as it was 
the headquarters of military authority 
in the cily. To effect this object, he 
sent a packet to the Adjutant-General 
Doucet, of a similar tenor with those 
given to Soulier and the other colonels, 
and containing his nomination as gene- 
ral of brigade, and a treasury order for 
one hundred thousand francs. Doucet 
lost his presence of mind; and, seeing 
the troops before the hotel, obeyed his 
orders so far as to send for Laborde, 
whom he had been commanded to put 
under arrest. Meanwhile Malet him- 
self went to the hotel of General Hul- 
lin, the governor of Paris, with the 
other twenty-five men. He entered 
his hotel, accompanied by a captain of 
the regiment which followed him ; and 
having asked to see Hullin in private, 
shot him with a pistol in the face when 
desired to show his orders, and left 
him severely, but not mortally wound- 
ed, weltering in his blood. After this 
extraordinary scene, Malet repaired to 
the Adjutf^nt-General Doucet's office, 
still accompanied and obeyed by the 
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officer and detacliment, wlio were so 
fascinated by his audacity, that they 
saw nothing extraordinary or repre- 
hensible in the apparent murder of 
their general before their eyes. No- 
thing was wanting but the oommand 
of the adjutant-general's office to give 
him the entire direction of the mili- 
tary force of Paris, of the telegraph, 
and with it of all France, which, it was 
well known, would never shake off its 
siibmission to the central authority of 
Paris, by whomsoever wielded. In 
truth, it was accident alone which pre- 
vented this consummation, after every 
real obstacle had been overcome. 

44. It so happened, that when Ma- 
let with his detachment came to the 
hotel of the adjutant-general, Laborde 
was coming down the stair to go home 
and yield to arrest, and Pasquier, the 
inspector-general to the minister of 
police, entirely ignorant of what had 
occurred, was at the door to make some 
inquiries about an Englishman whom 
he had arrested at Passy by orders of 
Savary. Malet's detachment stopped 
him agreeably to their orders ; but 
Laborde called to them to let him in : 
and the men, accustomed to obey his 
voice, allowed him to enter. This 
functionary, who had taken the charge of 
Malet in his place of detention, and had 
seen him there only the day before, no 
sooner beheld him in the room con- 
versing with Doucet) than he exclaim- 
ed— ''This is my prisoner: how the 
devil has he made his escape? M. 
Malet, you have no right to leave your 
house without my leave." And imme- 
diately turning to Doucet^ he said — 
" There is something here I don't \m- 
derstand ; arrest him, and I will go 
and inform the minister of police." 
Malet immediately put his hand on the 
pistol which he had in his pocket : the 
gesture was observed in a glass oppo- 
site ; and before he could draw it, La- 
borde and Doucet sprang upon him, 
threw him back on the floor, and 
disarmed him. The arrest of its chief 
disconcerted the whole conspiraoy ; 
Laborde went out to the soldiers, m- 
formed them of the deceit which had 
been practised oil them, and told them 
the Emperor was not dead. They im- 



mediately shouted " Vivel'Empereur ! " 
and, ashamed of the extraordinary plot 
into which they had been drawn, return- 
ed with perfect docility to their bar- 
racks. By nine o'clock the minister of 
police was delivered from his prison : 
all was over ; and with so little blood* 
shed, that it might have passed for a 
melodrama, had it not been followed 
by a real tragedy, in the death of 
Malet, Guidal, Lahorie, and eleven 
others, who were shot next day on 
the plain of Grenelle, by orders of the 
government — ^an unnecessary piece of 
cruelty when applied to such a number, 
which Napoleon, had he been present^ 
would certainly not have permitted. 

45. Malet behaved with great forti- 
tude in his last moments, and had the 
generosity to exculpate his companions 
in misfortune by declaring that he 
alone conceived the conspiracy, and 
that he had no associates. When 
brought before the judge examinators, 
his intrepidity was such as to excite 
awe even among those whom profes- 
sional indifference had rendered callous 
to such scenes. " Who are your ac- 
complices f said Dejean, the president. 
" All France," replied he, " if I had suc- 
ceeded, and you yourself at their head. 
When you openly attack a government 
by force, the palm is yours if you suc- 
ceed ; if not — death." The presi- 
dent turned pale, and asked no more 
questions. On his way to the plain of 
Grenelle, with an intrepid step, ha- 
ranguing the soldiers in the masculine 
language of the Revolution, he said — 
'* I fall, but I am not the last of the 
Romans." Most of the others lament- 
ed loudly their fate, at being sentenced 
along with a person whose very name 
they knew not two days before, and 
for accession to a treasonable plot of 
the objects of which they were entirely 
ignorant. 

46. When the news of this extra* 
ordinary conspiracy spread in Paris, it 
excited a prodigious sensation, but 
rather tending to ridicule than fear, as, 
before it was generally known, the 
danger was over. The ladies, in par* 
ticular, were highly diverted at the ease 
with which their old tormentor, the 
minister of police, had been shut up 
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in prison ; and the saying made the 
xour of all the salons in Paris, " The 
Duke of Rovigo had better keep his 
eye on the barracks, instead of prying 
into our boudoirs." But those better 
acquainted with the real hazard which 
had been incurred, made no secret of 
the narrow escape which the imperial 
authority had made. "But for the 
singular accident," says Savary, "which 
caused the arrest of the minister of 
war to fail, Malet, in a few moments, 
would have been master of almost 
everything ; and in a country so much 
influenced by the contagion of example, 
there is no saying where his success 
would have stopped. He would have 
had possession of the treasury, then 
extremely rich ; the post-office, the tele- 
graph, and the command of the hun- 
dred cohorts of the National Guards of 
France. He would soon have learned, 
by the intelligence brought by the 
estafettes, the alarming situation of 
affairs in Russia; and nothing could 
have prevented him from making pri- 
soner the Emperor himself, if he had 
returned alone, or from marching to 
meet him if he had come at the head 
of his troops." Nor is there any solid 
foundation for the obvious remark, 
that the success of such a conspiracy, 
founded on falsehood, could have been 
only of an ephemeral duration; for we 
have the authority of Thibaudeau for 
the assertion, that, to his personalknow- 
ledge, the conspiracy had ramifications 
in the provinces. It was set on foot by 
Barras and the old Jacobin party; and 
it is impossible to say what would have 
been the effect of a sudden overthrow 
of the government, occurring at the 
very time of the promulgation of the 
news of the Moscow disasters. 

47. But if the narrow escape which 
the imperial government had \mder- 
gone, excited anxious disquietude in 
the breast of all classes,* tenfold deeper 
was the impression which it made on 

♦ •'Above all, they were struck with the 
facility with which the conspirators had per- 
miaded the troops of the death of the mn- 
peror. without its ever having entered into 
the head of one of their officers to assure 
themselves whether it was true, or to bestow 
a thought on bis son. These vexy soldien 

VOL. X. 



the far-seeing mind of Napoleon. One 
only idea took possession of his ima- 
gination — that in this crisis the sue* 
cession of the King of Rome was, by 
common consent, set aside. One only 
truth was ever present to his mind — 
that the imperial crown rested on 
himself alone. The fatal truth, well 
known to the few read in historic lore, 
but hitherto concealed even from his 
piercing eyes, by the effulgence of his 
glory, had now been demonstrated — 
that the Revolution had destroyed the 
foundations of hereditary succession ; 
and that even the greatest achieve- 
ments by him who had won the diadem, 
afforded no security that it would de- 
scend to his progeny. These reflec- 
tions, which seem to have burst upon 
Napoleon all at once, when the news 
of this extraordinary affair first reached 
liim in Russia, weighed him down more 
than all the disasters of the Moscow 
retreat. They constituted the secret 
reason for his leaving the army; they 
incessantly occupied his mind during 
his long and solitary journey; and they 
found vent in impassioned and mourn- 
ful expressions, when, a few days after 
his arrival, he convened the Council of 
State on the subject. 

48. "Gentlemen," said he, "we 
must no longer disbelieve miracles, 
attend to the report of M. Real on 
Malet's conspiracy." The report being 
read, he resumed — " This is the con- 
sequence of the want of habit and pro- 
per ideas in France on the subject of 
succession. Sad effects of our revolu- 
tions I At the first word of my death, 
at the first command of an tmknown 
individual, officers lead their regiments 
to force the jails, and make prisoners 
of the highest authorities. A jailer 
quietly encloses the ministera of state 
within his doors. A prefect of the 
capital, at the command of a few sol- 
diers, lends himself to the preparation 
of his great hall for the assembly of 

suffered themselves to be led against the per- 
sons in possession of power, and without a 
murmur saw the governor of Paris, their 
general, struck down before their eyes, witli- 
out a motion being made for his defence. Itwas 
in vain to disguise that such a state of things 
presagedmany misfortunes."— SAVABT,vi 28. 
I 
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I know not what factions wretches! 
And all this while the Empress is on 
the spot; while the King of Rome is 
alive ; while my ministers and all the 
great officers of state are at hand. Is 
a man, then^ everything here f Are in- 
BtituAions nothing — oaths nothing f It 
is to idssology that we are to attribute 
all these misfortunes: it is the error 
of its professors which necessarily in- 
duced, and in fact brought on, the reign 
of blood. ^Who proclaimed the prin- 

. ciple of insurrection as a duty ? Who 
cast adulation before the people, in 
elevating them to a sovereignty which 
they were incapable of exercising ? 
When one is ceJled to regenerate a 
state, it is principles diametrically the 
reverse which require to be followed. 
History paints the human heart : it is 
in history we must seek for the mirror 
of the advantages or evils of different 
species of legislation. Frochot is an 
honourable man : he is attached to the 
Empire ; but his duty was to have de- 
voted himself to death on the steps of 
the Hotel de Ville. A great example 
is required from all functionaries. The 
noblest of deaths would be that of a 
soldier on the field of honour, if that 
of a magistrate perishing in defence of 
the throne and the laws were not more 
glorious stilL" These words gave the 
tone to all the public bodies to whom 
the examination into the affair was in- 
trusted, and they unanimously report- 
ed that the prefect of the department 
of the Seine should be dismissed. This 
was accordingly done, and the urban 
gtiard of Paris was suppressed. But the 
matter was pushed no further, it being 
justly deemed inadvisable to make it 
known with what facility the regular 
soldiers had been misled, and with what 
ease the imperial authority had been 
all but overturned. 

49. In France, during the monarchy, 
the people had for their rallying cry — 
"The King is dead I long live the 
King!" On this occasion, however, 
when the report of the Emperor^s 
death was spread and believed, no one 

.■ exclaimed, " Long live the Emperor !" 
The fact is memorable : it was the first 
indication of the effects, not only of a 
new dynasty on the throne, but of a 



new era in the social history of France. 
The period of hereditary succession, 
with its stability, its security, its 
loyalty, its recollections, had passed 
away; personal qualities had become 
the sole title to distinction. In the 
effort to effect this change, all Europe 
had been convulsed to its centre; but 
the alteration had been made, and it 
could not be undone. Kow, then, was 
seen the effect of the shock on one of 
the most momentous of national events, 
the demise of the sovereign who filled 
the throne. It, too, had become elec- 
tive : personal qualities were alone the 
passport to power: the principle of 
hereditary succession had been de- 
stroyed. Even the greatest and most 
splendid qualities in the founder of a 
new dynasty, and the most unheard-of 
success attending his arms, could not, 
it was found, insure the succession of 
his own son, or shake the inextinguish- 
able passion for a rotation of rulers, 
which had arisen from the principles 
of the Revolution. The effects of that 
great convulsion were already unfold- 
ing themselves: the throne had be- 
come in effect elective; all power de- 
pended upon offipe; all office on the 
support of the military; the support 
of the military on the suffrage of the 
Praetorian Guards at Paris. European 
had been exchanged for Asiatic civili- 
sation ; and the dreams of perfectibil- 
ity had terminated in the institutions 
of the Byzantine empire. 

50. Though Napoleon acquired the 
melancholy conviction, from this event, 
that the stability of his dynasty and 
the hopes of his son's succession rest- 
ed on a sandy foundation, yet he re- 
solved to leave nothing undone which 
might, for the present at least, guard 
against the dangers with which they 
were threatened. With this view, he 
resolved to fix at once, by an act of 
government, the cases in which a re- 
gency was to ensue, and the persons 
in whom the nomination was to be 
vested. By a senatus-consultum early 
in February, the right of appointing a 
regent was in the first instance vested 
in the Emperor: if he had not made a 
nomination, the right of doing so de- 
volved on the Empress failing her, 
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on the first prinoe of the blood; and» 
in default of him, on the great digni- 
taries of the Empire. The same de* 
cree fixed, in the most minute manner, 
the duration and extent of the regent's 
power, the formation of his council, 
the oath to be taken to the Empress 
if regent, the administration, during 
the continuance of the interregnum, 
of the royal domains, the forms for 
crowning the Empress-regent and the 
King of Rome, lie object of the Em- 
peror in this curious enactment obvious- 
ly was to arrange everything for the 
transmission of the imperial authority, 
in the event of his absence or death, 
to the proper depositary, and to leave 
nothing to chance, or the inclinations 
of the military who happened to be in 
the capital at the time. He forgot 
that the real and only security for he- 
reditary succession in the throne is to 
be found in the reverence with which 
it is regarded by the people ; that this 
reverence can neither be acquired in a 
single lifetime, nor be grafted on re- 
volutionary changes; and that to seek 
to establish it in a state which has 
destroyed its hereditary ranks, and the 
descent of private property, can give 
no greater stability than casting andior 
in a moving quicksand. 

51. Well aware that the losses of 
the preceding campaign made a great 
effort necessary. Napoleon resolved to 
take advantage of the first moments of 
alarm and excitement consequent on 
the promulgation of the disasters, to 
demand ample levies of men from the 
senate. " Great measures," said Reg- 
naud St Jean d'Angely, the orator of 
government, " are necessary; what suf- 
fices to-day may not be adequate to- 
morrow: the insolence of the conquer- 
ors of Louis XIV., the humiliation of 
the treaties of Louis XV., seem again 
to threaten us; we are called to save 
France from these ignominious days." 
Amidst the tumult of feelings pro- 
duced by these alarming revelations, 
the supporters of government demand- 
ed the immediate addition of three 
hundred and fifty thousand men to 
the armies, which was instantly and 
unanimously voted by the senate. 
The execution of the decree was in- 



trusted to the war-minister, and the 
conscripts were zealously furnished 
by the people. Some of the princi- 
pi cities of the Empire, particular- 
ly Paris, Lyons, and Turin, even went 
beyond these immense levies, and 
voted regiments of volunteers to be 
raised and equipped at their own ex- 
pense. Never did the patriotic and 
warlike spirit of the nation appear with 
more lustre; never was the firmness 
of government more warmly seconded 
ly the generous devotion of the people. 
Yet, amidst all the enthusiasm, the 
allocation of the conscription demon- 
stratedhownearly the militarystrength 
of the Empire had been exhausted by 
the efforts which had already been 
made. The whole youth who would 
arrive at the age which rendered them 
liable to the conscription in 1813 (from 
nineteen to twenty) had already been 
drained off by the great levy of the 
preceding year, [ante, Chap. Lxx. § 51] ; 
and, accordingly, a hundred thousand 
of the levy was ordered to be taken 
from the first ban of the National 
Guard of 1812, a hundred thousand 
from the classes liable to conscription 
in the four preceding years, and no 
less than a hundred and fifty thousand 
from those arriving at the legal age in 
1814 ; that is, who were then only from 
eighteen to nineteen years of age. 

52. The multiplied disasters of the 
Moscow campaign made the Emperor 
feel the necessity of at length bringing 
to an accommodation his long-contin- 
ued difference with the Holy See. With 
one -half of Europe openly in arms 
against him, and the other but doubt- 
fully arrayed under his banners, he 
could no longer afford to brave the hos- 
tility of the head of the Church. It 
has been already mentioned, [arUCf 
Chap. LX. § 76], that after the violent 
seizure of the Pope, by the officers, 
and with the consent of Napoleon, and 
his passage of the Alps in July 1809^ 
he was brought to Grenoble; from 
thence he was shortly after transferred 
to Savona, where he was rigorously 
treated, and forcibly severed from the 
society of all those, among the cardi- 
nals or their servants, who were sus- 
pected of being hostile to the interests 
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of France.* As this situation was not 
deemed sufficiently secure after the 
Emperor had departed from Paris 
on the Moscow campaign, he was at 
that time removed to Fontainebleau, 
where he was kept a prisoner, indeed, 
but in a more dignified and respectable 
captivity. Though a prisoner, he had 
a handsome suite of apartments, was 
comfortably entertained at table, and 
permitted to walk in the gardens of 
the palace, although he was still de- 
barred from the society of his most 
esteemed attendants, lest they should 
encourage him in his resistance to the 
imperial authority. His occupations 
here were of the meanest description : 
age and long - protracted confinement 
appear to have in a great degree weak- 
ened his mind ; and the hands of the 
supreme pontiff were not unf requently 
engaged in the humble occupation of 
darning a stocking or hemming a gar- 
ment. 

53. In bringing the Pope so near to 
the French capital, and so studiously 
removing from him all those who were 
suspected of being of an independent 
temper, or hostile to the imperial in- 

* The following is an instance of the treat- 
ment to which the Pope was subjected. He 
had issued in November and December 1810, 
three briefs on the subject of the institution 
of ecclesiastics to bishoprics in the French 
empire without the sanction of the Holy 
See. Napoleon was irritated beyond mea- 
sure at this resistance to his authority, espe- 
cially from a captive, and he gave vent to 
his indignation in measures of the utmost 
severity. Cardinals Pietro, Oabrielli, and 
Opozzoni, were immediately conveyed firom 
Samur, which had been assigned as the place 
of their detention, to the Castle of Vincennes ; 
the intrepid Bishop ef Oregorio, and Fon- 
taria, the chief of the Bamabites, the princi- 
pal ornaments of the Church, were immured 
in the same prison ; the Bishop Doria, who 
had hitherto constantly been in attendance 
on his holiness, was sent to Naples ; and 
many of his most £9dthful servants were 
made to share the captivity of Cardinal Pacca 
in the Castle of Fenestrelles, amidst the 
snows of the Savoy Alps. No one was per- 
mitted to visit the Pope without the author- 
ity of the prefect of the department : he 
was interdicted in the most rigorous man- 
ner from any communication with his sub- 
jects in Italy, accompanied with a threat of 
a public trial and deposition in the event of 
contumacy. The state - prisons of France 
were filled with a crowd of ecclesiastics who 
ofifered resistance to the violent encroach- 
ments of Napoleon on the jurisdiction of the 
Holy See ; and to such contemptible shifts I 



terests. Napoleon was not actuated 
merely by the spirit of oppression, or 
jealousy of a rivaJ and inflexible author- 
ity. He had great views, which were 
well matured, on the subject of the 
Holy See — its more intimate connec- 
tion with the French government— the 
influence which he might acquire over 
its members, and the more extended 
base on which, by such means, he might 
establish his own power. He not only 
had no jealousy, but he cordially 
approved of every institution which 
tended to bring the minds of men into 
a state of due subjection to constituted 
authority : all he required was, that 
these institutions should be placed un- 
der his own immediate influence and 
controLf With this view, he meditat- 
ed the translation of the papal govern- 
ment to Paris, the extinction of its 
temporal dominion, its entire depen- 
dence on the French empire for "re- 
venue, and the consequent subjection 
of its chief to his own control ; but, 
having effected this, he had no wish 
to impair its spiritual authority; on 
the contrary, he was rather desirous 
to extend it. Like the Roman em- 
was the imperial government reduced, to 
break the courageous spirit of the captive 
pontiff, that not only were his whole papers 
seized, and many carried off, one day when he 
was absent from home, walking in his little 
garden with Berthier, the governor of his es- 
tablishment ; but he received intimation that 
the whole household, including himself, were 
to be puton the reduced allowance of five paoli 
(ttoo tkUlings and ttoopenee) a-day — a measure 
of severity, however, which was only carried 
into execution for two weeks, as it was found 
that the good Catholics of Savonasupplied the 
deficiency of the imperial treasury by them- 
selves ftirnishing to the pontiff provisions in 
abundance. — Artaud, Sist. de Pape Pie VII. 
ii. 289 ; and Cardinal Paoca, ii 87. 

t *' Don't be alarmed, bishop," said Napo- 
leon to the Bishop of Nantes ; " the policy 
of my government is intimately bound up 
with the maintenance of the spiritual author- 
ity of the Pope. I require that he should 
be more powerfril than ever : he will never 
have as much influence as my policy re- 
quires he should possess." The bishop was 
astonished, and seemed to doubt the sin- 
cerity of the Emperor, but he spoke his real 
opinion. By transferring the seat of the pa- 
F«d government to Paris, he expected to ac- 
quire the entire direction of this formidable 
power ; and he would willingly have aug- 
mented the awftil character of the thunder 
of the Vatican, when he held in his own 
hands the means of directing its bolts.— 
Napoleon in Montholon, L 161. 
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peror, he was anxious to found his 
own authority not merely on temporal 
power, but religious influences ; to 
adorn his brows not only with the dia- 
dem of the conqueror, but the tiara 
of the pontiff; and as the forms of the 
Church prevented the actual union of 
both ofi&ces in his own person, he con- 
ceived that the next best system would 
be to have the Pope so situated that 
he should be irrevocably subjected to 
his controL Napoleon says, " He 
wished to establish the spiritual author- 
ity of the Pope in France : he neither 
wished to profit by accidental circum- 
stances, to create a patriarchship, nor 
to alter the belief of his people; he 
respected spiritual affairs, and wished 
to rule them without touching them or 
mingling in their concerns : he wished 
to make them pliant to his will, but by 
the intervention only of temporal in- 
fluences." There were persons at Rome 
who saw through his policy. They said, 
" It is his mode of carrying on war : 
not daring to assault it in front, he has 
turned the Church as he turned the 
Alps in 1796 or Melas in 1800." 

54. For this end, he relied entirely 
on the. judgment of the Bishop of 
Nantes ; whenever that learned prelate 
said, " That attacks the Catholics and 
the Church," he paused in his career. 
He felt assured of ultimate success, 
with the aid of time and the vast in- 
fluence which he possessed. " In 181 3," 
said Napoleon, " but for the events in 
Russia, the Pope would have been 
Bishop of Rome and of Paris, and 
lodged at the archbishopric of the lat- 
ter city; the sacred college, the peni- 
tentiary, the ofi&ce of propaganda, the 
archives, would have been around 
Notre -Dame, and in the Isle of St 
Louis. Rome would have been in the 
ancient Lutetia. The establishment 
of the court of Rome at Paris would 
have been fruitful in great political 
results; its influence on Spain, Italy, 
the Rhenish Confederacy, and Poland, 
would have drawn closer the bonds of 
the Great Nation; and that which the 
chief of the Church had over the faith- 
ful in England, Ireland, Russia, Prus- 
sia, Hungary, and Bohemia, would 
have passed into the hands of the Em- 



peror of France." So impressed was 
he with these ideas, and the immense 
addition to his influence which the 
papal authority would have given him, 
that he would have done everything 
in his power to extend the Romish 
propagandism, the foreign missions, 
and to increase the power of the clergy. 
Already he had established the cardi- 
nals as the chiefs of the state ; they 
took precedence at the Tuileries of all 
the world ; the whole dependants of 
the pontifical court were to have been 
magnificently endowed, so as to give 
them no cause to regret their past ex- 
istence. "It was with this view, as 
he himself has told us, that the Em- 
peror was unceasingly occupied with 
the amelioration and embellishment of 
Paris. He was so, not merely from 
the love of the arts, but in consequence 
of his system of government. It re- 
quired that Paris should be an unique 
city — above all comparifion with other 
capitals ; the chefs-d^auvre of science 
and art, the finest museums, all that 
had adorned and rendered illustrious 
former ages, should be there assem- 
bled ; that the churches, the palaces, 
the theatres, should be beyond any 
elsewhere in existence. Napoleon re- 
gretted only that he could not tran- 
sport to it the church of St Peter's at 
Rome. He was mortified with the 
bad taste of Notre-Dame." 

55. But the disasters of the Russian 
campaign cut short these splendid pro- 
jects, and awakened the Emperor to 
the necessity of immediately, and at 
all hazards, depriving his enemies of 
the powerful subject of invective 
which arose from his contention with, 
and open imprisonment of, the head 
of the Church. Within a fortnight 
after his arrival at Paris, he commenc- 
ed the attempt by sending to congratu- 
late his holiness on the beginning of 
the year; Cardinal Doria was despatch- 
ed from Fontainebleau, to return the 
compliment. This led to an inter- 
change of civilities, and the renewal of 
the negotiations between the two 
courts. The bishop of Nantes was in- 
trusted with its direction on the part 
of Napoleon, and the Cardinals Doria 
and Dugnani on that of the Pope. 
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When the negotiations were deemed 
sufficiently advanced to render the per- 
sonal presence of the Emperor desir- 
able, he appeared suddenly at Fon- 
tainebleau with the Empress Marie- 
Louise, and immediately hastened to 
the apartments of the captive pontiff. 
Appearing to forget altogether that 
there had been any difference between 
them, he immediately embraced him, 
and, iHthout touching on matters of 
business, spent the remainder of the 
evening in the most agreeable and 
varied conversation. No man pos- 
sessed the art of fascination, when he 
chose to exert it, in a higher degree 
than Napoleon, or was more capable 
of dazzling the minds of his hearers 
by the chums of a seductive and en- 
trancing discourse. If these powers 
had acquired the mastery at Tilsit of 
a young and able Czar in the plenitude 
of his power, it is not surprising that 
they proved more than a match at 
Fontainebleau for an aged pontiff 
whose intellectual faculties had been 
weakened by a long captivity and pro- 
tracted misfortunes. No violence was 
either required or employed ; the Pope 
and his attendants, charmed with this 
unexpected change in their fortunes, 
speedily fell into the snare which was 
so skilfully decked with flowers ; and, 
six days after his arrival, the Emperor 
had the satisfaction of seeing the sig- 
nature of his holiness to a concoidat, 
which settled the principal points in 
dispute between the court of the Tuil- 
eries and the Holy See.* 

56. By this celebrated instrument it 
was provided, 1. That the Pope shall 
exercise his pontifical functions in 
France and the kingdom of Italy, in 
like manner as his predecessors have 
done. 2. His ambassadors, ministers, 

* " Chateaubriand has alleged, in his cele- 
brated pamphlet of ' Bounaparteand theBour- 
bons,' that Napoleon, in a transport of rage, 
seized the Pope by the locks, and maltreated 
him grievously. Put the Pope, often inter- 
related on that subject, invariably answered 
that it was not true ; nevertheless it was easy 
to perceive, ftx>m the strain of the Emperor's 
conversations which he repeated, that he had 
assumed ahigh tone with him, and even went 
so far as to tell him he was not adequately 
versed in ecclesiastical matters."— Jf(^TOoire« 
du Cjlbdisal Pacca, ii. 87. 



and charg^s-d'af^es, shall enjoy the 
same immunities and privileges as the 
members of the diplomatic body. 8. 
The domains of his holiness, as yet 
unalienated, shall be exempted from 
all sorts of taxes ; those already alienat- 
ed shall be replaced till their revenue 
amounts to two millions of francs, 
(£80,000). 4. In the six months which 
shall follow the notification of a nomi- 
nation of a bishop by the Emperor, 
the Pope shall give the necessary in- 
duction to the bishopric. In the event 
of no such induction being given by 
his holiness dming that period, the 
archbishop of the district, whom fail- 
ing, the senior bishop within its limits, 
shall proceed to give the necessary in- 
duction, so that in no event shall any 
bishopric be vacant more than a year. 
5. The Pope shall appoint, both in 
France and Italy, to certain sees, to be 
afterwards fixed upon by the contract- 
ing parties. 6. The six suburban dio- 
ceses shall be restored, and put at the 
disposal of his holiness. 7. The holy 
father, in regard to bishoprics in the 
Roman states, from which the incum- 
bents are absent by the force of ch*- 
cumstances, shall exercise his -right of 
nomination in partUms, 8. The Em- 
peror and Pope shall concert measures, 
at the proper time, for the reduction 
of the bishoprics in Tuscany and the 
Genoese states, as well as for those to 
be established in Holland and the 
Hanseatic departments. 9. The offices 
of propagandism, of the penitentiary, 
and the archives, shall be established 
in the residence of the holy father. 
10. The Emperor awards a free par- 
don to the cardinals, bishops, priests, 
and laity, who have incurred penalties 
from past events. 11. His holiness 
consents to these conditions, from the 
confidence which he has in the good 
dispositions of his majesty to the 
numerous wants of the Church in the 
time in which we live. 

67. The Emperor testified, as well 
he might, the most extraordinary sa- 
tisfaction at the conclusion of this con- 
cordat, which not only tacitly ceded 
to him the whole ecclesiastical states 
in Italy, by stipulating nothing for 
their restitution, but in effect decided 
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in favour of the civil power in France 
the long-disputed question as to the 
ecclesiastical veto on the appointment 
of bishops by the temporal authority. 
Next morning, decorations, presents, 
and orders were profusely scattered 
among the chief persons of the Pope's 
household; the joyful intelligence was 
communicated to all the bishops; Te 
Deiim was chanted in all the churches 
of France; all the restrictions upon 
the personal freedom of the Pope were 
removed ; mass was allowed to be 
freely celebrated in the palace of Fon- 
tainebleau; a numerous body of cardi- 
nals soon after joined his hohness from 
their different places of exile; the con- 
cordat was solemnly published as one 
of the fundamental laws of the state; 
the Emperor loaded the Pope and all 
the members of his court, with that 
gracious and insinuating kindness, 
which, when it suited lus purposes, 
he could so well assume; and, in the 
exuberance of his satisfaction, even 
gave orders for the liberation of his 
indomitable antagonist, Cardinal Pacca, 
from his long and painful confinement 
amidst the snows of Savoy. 

6S. But while Napoleon was thus 
flattering himself that he had sur- 
mounted all his difficulties in this in- 
teresting particular, and that the whole 
weight of the Church would be thrown 
into the scale in his favour, a great 
and important revulsion was going for- 
ward in the papal cabinet. The able 
members of the ecclesiafiti<^ body who 
returned to Fontainebleau at once per- 
ceived that the Pope had been over- 
reached in the transaction; that the 
penetration of an old man had been 
blinded by the specious arguments of 
the Emperor, and his firmness shaken 
by the rigours of a protracted confine- 
ment; and that at the very moment 
when the fortunes of Napoleon had 
begun to hang doubtful in the balance, 
he had had the address to elicit from 
hiB august captive greater advantages 
than he could ever have hoped for in 
the plenitude of his power. Shortly 
after the concordat was signed, the 
Pope repented of the step he had 
taken; and his grief was so profound, 
that when Oardmal Paoca arrived, he 



was strongly affected by his haggard 
and emaciated appearance. To the 
expressions of admiration uttered by 
the cardinal upon the constancy with 
which he had borne his long captivity, 
the frail pontiff replied — ** But we have 
dishonoured ourselves at its close: 
these cardinals drew me to the table, 
and forced me to sign it." It was long 
and anxiously debated in the secret 
councils of the Church at Fontaine- 
bleau, what course should be adopted 
in this emei*gency; and at lengtii it 
was determined that the Pope should 
solemnly retract his signature to the 
concordat, in a letter to the Emperor, 
and ascribe his acquiescence to the 
weakness of the flesh.* Such a letter 
was in secret prepared by the aged 
pontiff, in terms suited to the solem- 
nity of the occasion. Without at- 
tempting to exculpate his weakness, or 
palliate his fault, he confessed its 
enormity, and implored the Divine for- 
giveness ; and at the same time fully 
and imequivocally retracted his consent 
to the concordat. No sooner was his 
resolution taken, than he recovered all 
his wonted serenity of mind and cheer- 
fulness of manner, though both he and 
the whole conclave^ully expected some 
act of extreme violence from the ebulli- 
tions of the Emperor^s wrath.t 

* ** I extorted from the Pope," said Napo- 
leon, *' b^ the single force of my private 
conversation, that fiunous concordat at Fon- 
tainebleau, by which he renounced the tern- 
pioral power of the Papacy. He had no sooner 
signed it than he repented of what he had 
done. On the day following, he was to have 
dined in public with me, but he feigned 
sickness, and did not appear. Immediately 
after I quitted him, he fell into the hands of 
his old councillors, who made him retract 
all he had done. If we had been left alone, 
I would have made him do whatever I pleased. 
He was truly a lamb ; a really good man, 
whom I esteemed and loved, and who re- 
garded me, I am well assured, in some de- 
gree, with similar sentiments. "-^LabCasbs^ 
V. 834, 335. 

t ** As we have done wrong," said the 
Pope, in this touching manifesto, " we will 
imitate our illustrious predecessor Pascal 11. 
in 1117; we confess we have done wrong, 
and, with the aid of the Lord, we desire that 
our act should be altogether annulled, in 
order that no damage may thence arise to 
the Church, or injury to our own soul. The 
concession made in one of these articles is 
unjustifiable in the sight of Ood and man. 
What regulation can be admitted which in- 
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59. In these expectatious, howeyer, 
the Pope and his councillors were in a 
great degree disappointed. Though 
mortally offended, Napoleon took the 
more prudent course of dissembling 
his wrath. He did not deem it advis- 
able to push matters to extremities 
with the Church, when he was so soon 
to have Europe on his hands upon the 
Rhine. Feigning, therefore, to disre- 
gard entirely this untimely retractation, 
he acted, and not without reason on his 
side, as if the matter were irrevocably 
concluded. On the very day after he 
had received the Pope's letter, he pub- 
lished the concordat as a law obliga- 
tory on all archbishops, bishops, and 
chapters ; cognisance of all cases known 
by the name of "appeals on abuses," 
hitherto confined to the ecclesiastical 
tribunals, as well as of all delinquencies 
arising from the infractions of the con- 
cordat, was committed to the ordinary 
courts of the empire ; and the " grand 
judge" was directed to draw up a form 
of process for such questions. At the 
same time, an entire amnesty was pro- 
claimed to all individuals of the de- 
partments of Rome and Trasymene, 
who had incurred civil penalties by 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance 
to the Emperor, provided they did so 
within thirty-five days ; and the latter 
promoted to the rank of senators the 
Cardinal Bayonne, and Bourlier, bishop 
of Evreux, who had been mainly in- 
fringes 80 deeply on the original constitution 
of the church of Jesus Christ, who estab- 
lished the primacnr of St Peter and his suc- 
cessors, as that which subjects our power to 
that of a metropolitan, and permits him to 
give induction to bishops named, whom the 
supreme pontiff, in his wisdom, has deemed 
unworthy of induction? — rendering thus 
judge of the head of the Church an inferior 
functionary, beneath him in the hierarchy, 
and himself subjected to his authority." — 
Pius VII. to Napoleon, 24th March 1813 ; 
Abtaud, ii. 842.— The reflecting reader, aware 
how exactly identical are the effects of simi- 
lar passions and interests upon mind, in all 
ages and circumstances of the world, will 
compare this violent collision of the civil 

government in France with the papal power, 
uiing the reign of Napoleon, with the par- 
allel contest between Thomas-il-Becket and 
Henry II. in the early days of English his- 
tory ; and the conflict of the rights of pa- 
trons with the democratic pretensions of 
the Church, and a portion of the laity, in 
Scotland, in 1S40. 



strumental in bringing about the con- 
cordat. The only act of severity on 
Napoleon's part, which followed the 
Pope's change of measures, was the re- 
moval from Fontainebleau of Cardinal 
Pietro, who was seized early in April, 
and conducted to Auxonne, where he 
remained in detention till the fall of 
Napoleon. At first, the Emperor was 
inclined to measures of rigour when 
he heard of the retractation, and he 
said in the council of state held on the 
subject at Paris, " If I do not cut oflF 
the heads of some of those priests at 
Fontainebleau, I shall never settle the 
affair." Councillors were not wanting 
who urged him, like Henry VIII., to 
break altogether with the See of Rome, 
and declare himself the head of the 
Church : but, on reflection, his better 
judgment prevailed, and he replied in 
homely but expressive words, "No ; that 
would be to break our own windows." 
60. It was from no apprehension of 
any revulsion in France itself against 
such a final rupture with the Church, 
that Napoleon, on this important oc- 
casion, was BO guarded and lenient in 
his measures towards the ecclesiastics 
at Fontainebleau. It was by a well- 
founded dread of the effect it would 
produce in foreign nations, especially 
Spain, Italy, and the southern states 
of Qermany, that his conduct was in- 
fluenced. In France, religious impres- 
sions of all sorts had been so complete- 
ly obliterated by the cessation of pub- 
lic worship and instruction during the 
Revolution, and the growing up of a 
generation ignorant of the very ele- 
ments of belief, that the dispute with 
the Pope excited very little attention, 
and the authority of the Church of 
Rome might with ease have been 
thrown off at that period. Except in 
a few old women and devout ecclesias- 
tics, indift'erence in regard to religion 
was general among all classes, at least 
in the urban and influential popula- 
tion. The churches, little frequented 
by any, were seldom entered except by 
females; labour, buying and selling, 
proceeded on Sundays and fast-days as 
on other days : the sacraments of the 
Church, even at the entrance or the 
close of life, were rarely sought after. 
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Fatal effects of a revolution ! To ex- 
tinguiBh the only durable bond which 
can hold men together, by voluntary 
union, during the agitations of an an- 
cient and connipted society; to destroy 
the basis of self-government, by weak- 
ening the strength of the moral re- 
straints which can alone supply the 
place of those of force; and render li- 
berty impossible, by leaving in the 
ruling classes of the state no power 
which can repress the sallies of wicked- 
ness, except that of the sword. 

61. But other cares than these dis- 
putes with the Church now occupied 
the Emperor, and preparations were 
necessary for a graver contest than 
that with a captive pontiff and his en- 
thralled cardinals. Russia was ap- 
proaching; Prussia was preparing' to 
shake off the yoke; the fermentation 
in Germany presaged an awful contest 
on the Rhine. Napoleon prepared to 
meet it with a gravity, resolution, and 
candour, which are worthy of the high- 
est admiration. The legislative body 
met early in February, and the speech 
of the Emperor made no attempt to 
disguise the losses of the Moscow cam- 
paign, or the imminence of the present 
dangers. ** Success the most brUliant," 
said he, " in the first instance, attended 
our arms ; but the excessive rigours and 
premature approach of winter brought 
frightful calamities on the army. In a 
few nights I beheld everything changed. 
I have experienced great losses; they 
would have broken my heart, if in such 
circumstances I could have been alive to 
any other considerations but the inte- 
rest, the glory, and the future destiny 
ofmj people. The agents of Great Bri- 
tain spreadamong all our neighbours the 
spirit of revolt against their sovereigns. 
England would wish the entire Conti- 
nent to become a prey to the horrors of 
civil war; but Providence has determin- 
ed that she shall be the first victim of the 
passions she would spreadamong others. 
The joy of our enemies, and, above aU, 
of England, has reached its height : but 
misfortunes have proved the strength of 
the Empire : the energy of my people 
have brought them back to a more just 
appreciation of things. My differences 
with the Pope have been happily ter- 



minated by a concordat: the French 
dynasty reigns, and shall reign, in 
Spain. I desire peace — it is necessary. 
On four different occasions, since the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens, I have 
solemnly made offer of it to my enemies: 
but I will never conclude a treaty save 
on terms honourable and suitable to the 
grandeur and interests of my empire." 
62. This ingenious and intrepid ad- 
dress was accompanied by such a de- 
tail of the statistical and financial situ- 
ation of the Empire, as almost justified 
the confident tone of the Emperor, not- 
withstanding the disasters of the Rus- 
sian retreat. According to the eocposS 
published by M. Montalivet, minister 
of the interior, the population of that 
part of the Empire which embraced the 
territory of Old France, was twenty- 
eight million seven hundred thousand 
souls : an amount not materially dif- 
ferent from what it was supposed to 
have been at the commencement of 
the Revolution; * a remarkable result, 
when the vast consumption of human 
life which had since taken place, from 
the internal bloodshed and external 
wars of the Revolution, is taken into 
consideration. It scarcely, however, 
warranted the assertion of Montalivet, 
singularly ill-timed amidst the uni- 
versal mourning produced by the Mos- 
cow retreat, that " the conscription 
itself, which every year made the ilite 
of the youth rally round the standards 
of the Empire, had contributed to the 
increase of the population, by multi- 
plying the number of marriages, and 
favouring them, because it fixed for 
ever the lot of the young Frenchman 
who had obeyed the law on this sub- 
ject." It Jiad fixed their lot, it was 
universally observed — ^for it had con- 
signed them to their graves. In other 
respects, however, the report exhibited 
a more gratifying and less questionable 
picture of the growing wealth and in- 
creased productions of the Empire: 

* It was then estimated at twenty-five 
millions ; but no correct enumeration of the 
inhabitants had been made, and there was 
reason to beheve that this supposition was 
considerably below the real numbers of the 
people, as their numbers had been concealed 
from the authorities, from a dread of military 
requisitions. 
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and the details are curious and inter- 
esting, as presenting a singular ex- 
ample of the extent to which a great 
expenditure by government, accom- 
panied by a strong internal administra- 
tion, a tolerable protection to property, 
and the stoppage of external competi- 
tion, can increase the industry of a coun- 
try, even in the midst of the most un- 
bounded system of foreign hostility.* 
68. In one particular, the report of 
the minister of the interior contained 
authentic details, on a subject in which 
the government of Napoleon is worthy 
of imiversal imitation. It appeared, 
that during the twelve years which had 
elapsed since he ascended the consular 
throne, the sums expended on public 
improvements, such as roads, bridges, 
fortifications, harbours, public edifices, 
&c., amounted to the enormous sum 
of a thousand millions of francs, or 
£40,000,000, of which seven hundred 
millions, or £28,000,000, was the pro- 
portion belonging to Old France. 
When it is recollected that an expen- 
diture so vast, on objects so truly im- 
perial, amounting to nearly £8,500,000 
a-year, took place during a period of 
extraordinary warlike exertion and 
almost unbroken maritime and terri- 
torial hostility, it must be confessed 
that it demonstrates an elevation of 
mind and grandeur of conception, on 
the part of Napoleon, which, as much 
as his wonderful military achieve- 
ments, mark him as one of the most 
marvellous of mankind. It would be 
deserving of unqualified admiration, 
were it not deeply sullied by the re- 
collection, that sums so vast could be 
drawn from the imperial treasury only 
because nearly half the expenses of 
government were laid on the conquered 
or allied states ; that it was the main- 
tenance of three hundred thousand 
French veterans in Spain at the ex- 
pense of the wretched people of the 
Peninsula, and of two hundred thou- 
sand in Germany at the cost of the 
impoverished inhabitants of Prussia, 
which alone enabled the Emperor to 
direct so considerable a portion of his 
revenue to the internal improvement 
of his dominions; and that France was 
* Seo Appendix, C, Chap. Lxxiv. 



embellished by works of utility and 
magnificence, and Paris adorned with 
the splendour of decoration, because 
woe unheard-of desolated the Penin- 
sula, and oppression unbearable had 
roused an unconquerable spirit of re- 
venge in the German provinces.t 

64. In another particular, uncon- 
nected with military or political events, 
but deeply interesting to the lovers of 
the fine arts, this report contains de- 
tails of the utmost value. The cost 
of all the public edifices in Paris, as 
well as of the great roads over the 
Alps, and the noble harbours con- 
structed by Napoleon at Antwerp, 
Cherbourg, and other places, is given 
so far as actually expended, with the 
estimates of the total cost to bring 
them to completion. To the traveller 
who recollects the unbounded admira- 
tion which these public works and edi- 
fices have awakened in his mind, it is 
an object of interest to ascertain the 
expense which they have severally oc» 
casioned; and he will find with sur- 
prise that they have in great part been 
reared by an outlay, not exceeding 
that of edifices of little or no excel- 
lence in his own country ; even al- 
though the charges of building are not 
materially different in the two coun- 
tries. So true it is, that the most es- 
sential elements in architectural beauty 
— genius and taste in the architect — 
are beyond the power of mere wealth 
to command ; that it is not money to 
construct beautiful buildings, but the 
mind to conceive them, which is gene- 
rally wanting ; and that it is to the 
pure taste and noble conceptions of the 
artists of southern Europe, since the 

t The expenditure fix)m 1800 to 1812 whs 
thus dassified in the report of M. Monta- 

llvet:— FnuiM. & 

Imperial palaces, 62,000,000 or 2.480,000 

Fortifications, . 144,000,000 „ 6.760,000 

Maritime harbours, 117,000,000 „ 4,680,000 

Roads, . . 277,000,000 „ 11,080,000 

Bridges, . 81,000,000 „ 1,240,000 

Gan^anddrainiug, 123,000,000 „ 4,920,000 
Embellishment of 

Parisi . . 102,000,000 „ 4,080.000 
Public buildings in 

the provinces, 149,000,000 ^ 5,960,000 

Total, 1,005,000.000 40,200,000 
— Goldsbhth's Reewil det TraiUt, AcUs, ike., 
de NapoUon, vi 100. 
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construction of Gothic oftthedrals in the 
north has ceased, rather than any greater 
excellence in the materials at theircom- 
mand, or the larger amount of wealth of 
which they haye the disposal, that the 
remarkable superiority of their works to 
those of this country is to be ascribed.* 

65. The financial and military re- 
sources which this memorable report 
unfolded as being still at the disposal 
of the French goyemment, were im- 
mense, and strongly indicated the mag- 
nitude of the colossus which combined 
Europe had yet to combat, eyen after 
the great armament of 1812 had been 
swept away. The estimated reyenue 
of 1812 of tiie whole French empire was 
1,030,000,000 fr., or £41,200,000; and 
the sum actually realised, 992,000,000 
fzancs, or £39,680,000. The expendi- 
ture, so far as drawn from the French 

, treasury, had been 980,000,000 francs, 
' or £39,200,000; but, as already more 
than once obseryed, no opinion can be 
formed of the real cost of Napoleon's 
goyemment at this period, or for six 
years before, as at least half of the 
French army was laid as a burden for 
all its expenses, including food, cloth- 
ing, pay, and lodging, on the countries 
in the Peninsula, Qermany, or Italy, 
which it occupied. For this reason, a 
yery large sum, probably nearly a half 
of this ample reyenue, must be added 
to it as drawn from the contributions 
on the allied or conquered states. Of 
the enormous and almost incredible 
amount of these contributions ample 
details haye already been giyen, and 
more will occur to be detailed in the 
course of this work.t 

66. Withrespeot to the military and 
nayal resources of Napoleon's domin- 
ions, the report contained informa- 
tion that could more implicitly be re- 
lied on. The population of the French 
empire, augmented as it now was by 
Belgium, Holland, the Hanse Towns, 
and the Roman states, amounted to 
forty-two millions, of which twenty- 
eight millions seyen hundred thousand 
belonged to Old France. Nor were the 
milituy and nayal resources of the 
Empire on a scale inferior to the nu- 
merical amount of its inhabitants ; on 

" Appendix, D. t Ibid. E. 



the contrary, their proportion was ex- 
cessiye as compared to these. The 
horses it contained were three millions 
and a half, consuming as much food as 
thirty millions of people. The army 
numbered in all eight hundred thou- 
sand infantry, a hundred thousand 
cayalry, and a hundred thousand artil- 
lerymen and engineers ; in all, a mil- 
lion of men in arms : t a force, if the 
quality as well as number of the com- 
batants, and their admirable state of 
equipment^ aretakenintoconsideration, 
unparalleled in any former age or coun- 
try in the world. But it was altogether 
disproportioned to the resources, yast 
as they were, uf the state : it was more 
than double that which Rome, at its 
highest point of eleyation, maintained 
out of three times the number of inhabi- 
tants, and larger than China supports 
with a territory ten times, and a popu- 
lation, according to the lowest estimate, 
fiye times as large as those of the French 
empire. In a word, it implied the per- 
manent absorption of one in forty of the 
whole population in the profession of 
arms ; whereas it has never been found 
by experience that an empire, how 
powerful soeyer, can for any length of 
time flourish with more thsjo. one in a 
hundred engaged in such pursuits.§ 

67. Notwithstanding the great losses 
which the French marine had sustain- 
ed since the commencement of the Re- 
yolutionary war, it had again, by the 
indefatigable exertions of Napoleon, 
t This force was thua distributed :~ 
20 regiments of the Guard, 60,000 men. 

162 of infantry, . 640,000 — 

37 of light infantry, 84,000 — 

16 ofartiUery, . 68,000 — 

SO battalions of waggon train 

and heavy artillery, . 82,000 — 
80 regiments of cavahy, . 100,000 — 
16 foreign battalions, . 12,000 — 



Total, 



996,000 — 



—Fain, i. 98. 

S Borne, in the time of Augustus, with a 
population of 120,000,000, had an army of 
450,000; Russia at present, with 60.000,000, 
has 710,000 in arms; China, with 880,000,000, 
a nominal force of 914,000 ; but more thau 
half of this immense body are mere mili- 
tia, like the Prussian landwehrt who are only 
occasionally embodied, and are not perma- 
nency withdrawn Lom the laboiuv of agri- 
culture.— Gibbon's SanUt chap. i. ; Balbi's 
aeographU UnherUUU, 637, and 822. 
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been raised to a most formidable state ; 
such a state, indeed, as clearly indicate 
ed the perseverance of the Emperor in 
his grand design of ultimately combat- 
ing England hand to hand on her own 
element, and terminating the war, in 
his own words, by a battle of Actium. 
From fifteen to twenty ships of the 
line had for several years past been 
launched annually at the dockyards of 
Antwerp, Brest, Cherbourg, Toulon, 
Flushing, Genoa, and Venice ; and the 
naval force of the Empire had by this 
means been increased to one hundred 
and four ships of the line and fifty frig- 
ates. As the commercial navy of France 
was entirely ruined, this large fleet was 
manned by means of the maritime con- 
scription, which, levied in the princi- 
pal marine departments of the Empire, 
furnished annually twenty thousand 
recruits for the sea service. They were 
sedulously trained to their duties in the 
roadsteads and harbours of the principal 
seaports ; by which means nearly a hun- 
dred thousand sailors were constantly 
maintained in the service of the state. 
68. Though it was, doubtless, but a 
slight apprenticeship to the duties of 
seamanship which could thus be learn- 
ed, yet the perseverance of the Em- 
peror in this great design of gradually 
raising up his navy to a level with that 
of England, and avoiding all encoun- 
ters tni this was done, marks the de- 
cision and energy of his character, and 
indicates the serious nature of the ul- 
timate struggle which awaited the 
British empire, if the prosecution of 
this project had not been interrupted 
by the disasters which occasioned his 
fall. And though England, with a fleet 
of two hundred and forty sail of the 
line, and eight hundred frigates and 
smaller vessels which at that period 
bore the royal flag, might well disre- 
gard even these considerable efforts, 
yet experience has proved that, with a 
popular constitution, no permanent re- 
liance can be placed on the dominant 
multitude possessing foresight and self- 
denial sufficient to keep up a naval 
force adequate to the exigencies of so 
vast an empire. And it will, probably, 
not be deemed by future ages the least 
remarkable facts of the fifty eventful 



[chap, lxxiv. 

years which followed the French Re- 
volution, or the least characteristic of 
the influence of government on the na- 
tional fortunes, that while the navy of 
France, despite the multiplied and un- 
ceasing disasters of the war, was in- 
creased by the vigour of the executive 
from eighty-two ships of the line at its 
commencement, [ante, Chap. n. § 8], to 
one hundred and four at its termina- 
tion ; and while that of England rose, 
amidst her gigantic expenditure, dur- 
ing the same period, from one hundred 
and fifty-four at the first epoch, to two 
hundred and forty-four at the last, it 
sank, during the twenty-five years of un- 
broken peace and unparalleled commer- 
cial prosperity which followed the ter- 
mination of hostilities, to ninety ships 
of the line, or little more than a third 
of its former number; though the 
amount of the British trade, and the 
necessities of the British colonial em- 
pire, had, during the same period, more 
than doubled, [ante. Chap, lxil § 74]. 

69. But while the physical resources 
of France were thus immense, and 
while such was the energy with which 
they were wielded by its chief, there 
was one appalling source of weakness, 
hitherto little attended to, lurking in 
its bosom, of which the effects now fell 
with decisive force upon the wasted 
realm; Notwithstanding the prodi- 
gious consumption of men which had 
taken place during the wars of the Re- 
volution, it had not hitherto been found 
that the conscription was materially 
less productive in fiUlng the ranks than 
it had formerly been ; and the French 
government, not aware of the reason 
of this remarkable circumstance, flat- 
tered themselves that the powers of po- 
pulation in the Empire were literally in- 
exhaustible. But about this time, a 
new and alarming deficiency was ob- 
served in the produce of the Emperor's 
levies ; and for the first time since the 
commencement of the war, the num- 
ber of young men whom the con- 
scription could rally round the imperial 
standards, proved not a half of that on 
which the minister of war, on apparent- 
ly authentic data, had calculated, and 
which the experience of former years 
justified him in expecting. This evil 
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went on increasing to such a degree, 
that before the war terminated, the 
levies ordered by the senate were little 
more that nominal ; and it became ap- 
parent that the powers of life in the 
class from which the conscription was 
drawn, had been exhausted. 

70. The reason, though not appar- 
ent at first sight, when once stated is 
quite satisfactory. By Napoleon's uni- 
form system, the conscription of each 
year was taken from the male- popula- 
tion who in the course of it attained 
a certain age, which varied from twen- 
ty-one in his earlier years to eighteen 
in his last. As long, therefore, as the 
levy fell on the class who were bom 
before the war commenced, afresh and 
undiminished harvest was yearly offer- 
ed to the scythe of the conscription. 
But in 1811 and 1812, the young men 
who were conceived in 1798 became for 
the first time liable to be drawn, and 
then the effect of the immense con- 
scription of twelve hundred thousand 
men in that year, and the vast con- 
sumption of life occasioned by its 
bloody campaign, was rendered appar- 
ent. The conscription suddenly be- 
came unproductive to an alarming de- 
gree ; the destruction of the former 
generations told at once, with fearful 
force, upon the numbers of the present; 
for the levy had reached those youths 
who should have been begotten in the 
year when the first dreadful chasm in the 
population had taken place. The mili- 
tary strength of the Empire was nearly 
exhausted ; but the effect of this was 
not rendered conspicuous, as superfi- 
cial observers would have supposed, in 
the absence of men for the cultivation 
of the fields, for they were still found 
in sufficient numbers in the elder part 
of the male population bom before 
1793. It appeared in the experienced 
necessity of bringing the conscription 
down to persons of younger years and 
inferior stature, wholly unable to bear 
the fatigues of a campaign. Hence the 
practice, so usual in the latter years of 
the Empire, of levying the conscription, 
not on those who arrived at the age of 
liability in the year when it was or- 
dered, but who would arrive at it in 
two or three yem's after ; that is, of an- 



ticipatingthe human supplies of future 
years, and assembling round the stan- 
dards boys of seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, who, before six weeks were 
over, for the most part whitened the 
fields with their bones, or encumbered 
the hospitals with their diseases. Un- 
noticed by ordinary observers, this cir- 
cumstance had a material, and, in the 
end, a decisive effect upon the fortunes 
of the war; and it affords an interesting 
example of the way in which vaulting 
ambition overleaps itself, and of the 
impassable barrier opposed by nature to 
its further progress, if it should survive 
th^ generation in which it arose, and 
dip into the future races of mankind. 
71. In another particular the effect 
of the continued drain of the conscrip- 
tion on the French population, was 
evinced in a matter equally curious 
and decisive. As the wars of the Re- 
volution advanced, and the conscrip- 
tion reached the children of the gene- 
ration of whom the most robust and 
vigorous had perished in the earlier 
campaigns, not only did it become ne- 
cessary to fix the levy on young men 
of more tender years, but to lower the 
standard of height at which those 
drawn would be admitted into the 
ranks. In 1804 the levy was from those 
who had attained the age of from 
twenty years and three months, to 
twenty-one and three months; but in 
1810 it was found no longer possible 
to restrict the levy to those who had 
attained this comparatively advanced 
age ; and it was enforced against those 
who were from eighteen to nineteen. 
The same age continued to 1813 and 
1814,* when it was practically brought 

* The way in which this was done, was by 
authorising a conscription of those who 
should attain the legal age in the succeeding 
years to that in wMch the levy took place. 
Thus, the consciiption of 1813 was allocated 
as follows : — 

1. 350,000 men drawn from the conscrip- 
tion of 1812 and 1813, and from 1810 to 1813. 

2. 180,000 men drawn from the conscrip- 
tion of 1814. 

S. 120,000 from that of 1814. 
160,000 from that of 1815. 

4. 800,000 fh>m that of 1811 to 1815. 
— SeeSenatus-Consultum, 11th January 1818, 
3d April 1813, 10th October 1813, and 15th 
November 1813. Moniteur; and Goldsmith's 
Recueil, vi 19-24, 271, 517, and 646. 
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closer to Beventeen than eighteen, by 
the conscription being levied on those 
who attained the legal age in the suc- 
ceeding year. Nor was this all : the 
same necessity compelled the govern- 
ment to lower the standard of height 
for admission into the army ; and so 
low did it latterly descend, that in 
1810 it was reduced to five feet two, 
and in 1813 it had sunk to little more 
than five feet one inch.* The evil 
thus existing was not confined to a 
single generation ; it trenched deep 
upon the hopes and the strength of the 
next. The children of the diminutive 
parents who survived the bloody wars 
of Napoleon inherited the weakness of 
those from whom they sprang ; and 
the appalling fact, that from 1825 to 
1833, nearly one-half of the persons 
drawn or recruited for the army, were 
rejected from amaUness of stature or 
physical defects, though the standard 
was only five feet two inches, demon- 
strates how fearfully the dreadful wars 

* The following table indicates the \ 
French army during the continuance and from the < 
tion:— 



from 1805 to 1813, when they were 
born, had operated on the vigour and 
population of the French empire.+ 

72. The extraordinary losses of the 
campaign of 1812, great as they had 
been, were materially aggravated by 
an accidental circumstance. A severe 
frost set in over all Europe on the 29th 
December 1812, and continued, with- 
out intermission, till the first week in 
March. In the north of Germany the 
cold was peculiarly intense: all the 
canals and navigable rivers of Prussia 
were frozen; and the whole reserve 
stores and artillery of the French army, 
with the exception of the small portion 
which the retreating columns could 
drag with their wearied array, were 
locked up in boats by the ice. The 
cavalry and artillery horses were al- 
most destroyed; the wreck of the grand 
army could hardly muster thirty thou- 
sand bayonets. Meanwhile the Rus- 
sian troops were rapidly advancing; 
the dispositions of Prussia were more 

f of the standard of height for the 
Sects of the wars of the Bevolu- 







Minimum height of Gonacripta. 
Metres. Feet. Inch. EDgUsh. 


From 1799 to 1808, 




1.698 or 6 3 


In 1804. 




1.544 or 6 


1818, 




1.570 or 6 1 


1830, 




1.540 or 6 


1832. 




1.560 or 6 1 



From 1809 to 1814. the standard was merely nominal, as the conscripts, if not labouring 
under some other defect, were admitted into the ranks, how diminutive soever their sta- 
ture might be. and often when xmder five feet in height.— -D'Angsville, Statistigw de la, 
Population FrangaiUt p. 72. 

t Theaverafre height of the conscripts in the years 1804 and 1810, in the following six 
departments of France, stood as follows :— 





Averafre height. 
1804. 


Averjg^height. 




Metre*. 


Metres. 


Hautes Alps, 


1.623 


1.587 


Cantal, 


1.660 


1.627 


Creuse, 


1.598 


1.567 


nie-et-YUaine, . 


1.668 


1.670 


Landes, 


1.614 


1.574 


Vienne. . 


1.613 


1.589 



It may truly be said that this table speaks volumes as to the cruel efiecb of the wars of 
Napoleon on the physical wellbeing of mankind. And the learned author from whom these 
exb*acts are made, correctly ascribes to the same cause the continued lowering of the stan- 
dard in the next generation. ** Les caJculs de mon troisidme tableau prouvent que pour 
avoir 1000 reserves pendant la p^riode de 1825 & 1833. on a dfL prononcer, dans toute la 
France, 926 exemptions pour causes phyiiqvbes de toute nature. Ge r&iultat serait alarlnant, si 
Ton ne savait que les jeunes gens des classes qui ont servi de base & nos calculs ^taient n6B 
de 1805 a 1813, ^poque oil Us grandes guerres de Vempvre entrainaient la population valide hors 
du terrUoire, La lougue paix enfant^ par les maJheureux ^vtoemens de 1815, et le 
bien-€tre progressif du peuple qui en est results, nous promettent poxir I'avenir des 
r^ultats plus satisfaisans. ' — D'Anobvillb, p. 84. I am indebted for these interesting de- 
tails regarding the effect of the wars of Napoleon on the physical resources of the French 
population, and the stature of the race in that country, to the kindness of a distinguished 
friend, a well-known membw of the English bar— H. Merivule, Esq. of the Ixmor Temple. 
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than doubtful ; and it was easy to fore- 
see, from the intense national spirit 
Tirhich burned beyond the Rhine, that 
the defection of the court of Berlin 
-would be followed by an immediate 
crusade from the whole warlike and 
robust population of the north of Ger- 
many. In these circumstances, an ex- 
traordinary effort was necessary to pro- 
vide resources against the danger; and 
nothing but the utmost vigour in the 
Emperor, and patriotic spirit in the 
French people, could furnish the means 
of preserving the national independ- 
ence. The receipts of the year 1811 
had fallen twenty-seven million francs, 
(jei,080,000), those of 1812, thirty- 
seven million francs, (;ei,480,000), short 
of their estimated amount. The im- 
posts, both direct and indirect, had 
reached their maximum; the experi- 
ence of the two last yearshaving proved 
that an increase of taxation produced 
no corresponding augmentation in the 
receipts of the exchequer. The ex- 
tinction of commercial wealth had ren- 
dered the raising supplies by loan im- 
possible. It was with a sinking re- 
venue, therefore, a taxation which had 
reached its limits, an exhausted mili- 
tary population, and a ruined credit, 
that France had to make head against 
the hostility of combined Europe. 

73. The energy with which the 
French people repaired these terrible 
disasters, and the fortitude with which 
the Emperor bore up against them, are 
worthy of the highest admiration.- His 
first care was to restore the cavalry 
and artillery horses. A sufficient nimi- 
ber of pieces of cannon existed in the 
arsenals ; and as the French empire 
contained three million five hundred 
thousand horses, it was not found a 
difficult matter, by offering high prices, 
to put on an effective footing these es- 
sential branches of the public service. 
Still the want of skill in the riders 
rendered them but ill qualified to con- 
tend with the numerous and veteran 
cavalry of the Allies. To repair the 
chasms occasioned in the ranks, and 
make head against the hourly increas- 
ing force of the enemy in the north of 
Germany, a hundred and eighty thou- 
sand men, in addition to the great levy 



of three hundred and fifty thousand 
already ordered, [aiUe^ Chap. Lzxiv. 
§ 51], were placed at the disposal of 
the minister of war — viz. eighty thou- 
sand of the first ban of the National 
Guards, who had already been em- 
bodied, disciplined, clothed, and put 
on permanent duty in the frontier for- 
tresses, during the Russian war; ninety 
thousand conscripts, drawn from those 
liable to serve in 1814, and ten thou- 
sand Gardes d'honneur. Now were 
seen the good effects of the sagacious 
foresight which had prompted Napo- 
leon, at the commencement of the cam- 
paign of 1812, to call into active ser- 
vice so large a portion of the first ban 
of the National Guard, drawn from 
the classes liable to the conscription 
from 1807 to 1 81 2. Nearly a hundred 
thousand men of mature years and 
confirmed strength, ready disciplined 
and equipped, were in arms, in the 
fortresses on the Rhine, to recruit the 
army in Germany; and to their exer- 
tions the victories of Liitzen and Baut- 
zen are mainly to be ascribed. Very 
different were the young conscripts, 
drawn from those Uable to serve in 
1814, who constituted the remainder 
of the infantry force added to the 
standards. Called into active service 
a year before they had arrived at the 
legal age, and torn from their parental 
homes before they had acquired either 
the steadiness or the strength of man- 
hood, they were wholly unable to with- 
stand the iron veterans who had, in 
the Russian bands, survived the cam- 
paign of 1812. Great numbers of them 
disappeared from the ranks, or sank 
into the hospitals, before they reached 
the Elbe; and in the confusion and 
disox^ganisation which pervaded the 
army before it even saw the enemy, 
was to be found too sure an indication 
that the Empire had reached the limits 
of its physical strength, and approached 
its fall. 

74. To give consistency to this brave 
but motley array of young troops, the 
Emperor drew horn Spain the four re- 
maining regiments of the Imperial 
Guard which were still there, a legion 
of veteran gendarmerie, and a consi- 
derable body of Polish light horse. In 
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addition to this, the skeletons of a 
hundred and fifty battalions, consist- 
ing of the most trusty and experienced 
officers and non-commissioned officers, 
were despatched from the Peninsular 
legions to the Rhine. "Without ma- 
terially weakening the forces in Spain, 
they proved of inestimable importance 
in conferring efficiency upon the new 
levies. In addition to this, two extra- 
ordinary measures were adopted to re- 
pair the wide chasms in the artillery 
and cavalry forces. By the first, forty 
thousand sailors or naval gunners were 
drafted from the marine service, and 
transferred to the artillery of the land 
forces; while their place was supplied 
by the young seamen whom the mari- 
time conscription rigorously levied 
from the inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood of the seaports. By the second, 
a corps of ten thousand horsemen was 
raised on an entirely new plan, from 
the flower of the population of the Em- 
pire. Both officers and privates, who 
were alike drawn from the higher 
classes of the people, were to be equip- 
ped, dressed, and mounted, at their 
own expense. In return for such sacri- 
fices, they obtained the pay of the 
chasseurs of the Guard. After twelve 
months' service, the privates rose to 
the rank of sub-lieutenant; and when 
the campaign was concluded, such of 
their number as were most distinguish- 
ed were to be formed into companies 
of the body-guards ; a corps in an espe- 
cial manner intrusted with personal at- 
tendance on the Emperor. In this 
way Napoleon succeeded in obtaining, 
at little expense, and by the prospect 
rather of future distinction than of 
present advantage, a body of ten thou- 
sand horse, raised exclusively from the 
more opulent classes of his subjects. 
In this measure he had, however, a 
secret object of still greater importance 
in view, which was effectually attained. 
These young men were so many hos- 
tages for the fidelity of their parents 
and relations, occupying for the most 
part important situations in the coun- 
try, upon whose adherence to his dy- 
nasty he could not securely rely in the 
crisis which was approaching. They 
behaved, when brought into the field, 



with the usual gallantry of the French 
character; but the youths, for the most 
part inexperienced, and riding horses 
as raw as themselves, were little quali- 
fied for the rude encounter of the Mus- 
covite or Cossack cavalry. The fatigues 
of the campaign speedily proved fatal 
to their unformed constitutions; and 
before the allied standards approached 
the Rhine, more than three-fourths of 
this noble force had sunk under the 
sword of the enemy, or the contagion 
of the hospitals. 

76. In addition to these extraordi- 
nary measures, the greatest efforts were 
made to bring forward the conscripts, 
and enlist voluntary recruits; every 
man capable of bearing arms was for- 
warded from the depots in the interior 
to the respective regiments; a large 
body of marines were formed into a 
division of infantry; and the second 
ban of the National Guards, called into 
permanent duty in all the frontier pro- 
vinces, replaced their comrades of the 
first ban, who had now taken their 
place as regular soldiers in the ranks 
of the grand army. Two thousand of 
the gendarmerie in the interior were 
distributed among several new regi- 
ments of cavalry, which were formed 
from the sous of the postmasters and 
the forest guards throughout France, 
and a reinforcement of seven thousand 
horse was thus obtained for the army. 
The same measures were pursued with 
extraordinary activity in the kingdom 
of Italy, under the able direction of 
Eugene Beauhamais ; and Piedmont 
rivalled France in the zeal with which 
it fulfilled or anticipated all the de- 
mands of the Emperor. The princes 
of the Rhenish Confederacy at the 
same time received the most pressing 
orders to complete and forward to the 
general point of rendezvous, in the 
north of Germany, their respective 
contingents. Such was the vigour of 
the Emperor, and the zeal with which 
he was seconded in every part of hia 
vast dominions, that by the middle of 
April, not only were the preparations 
on all sides in a. great state of forward- 
ness, but six hundred pieces of cannon, 
two thousand caissons, and above two 
hundred thousand men, were convei^- 
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ing from the Rhine and the Alps to the 
banks of the Elbe. 

76. These prodigious exertions, how- 
ever, entailed a vast expense upon the 
already exhausted French treasury, and 
seemed to render the resource of loans 
Indispensable, in a country where com- 
mercial credit was extinguished, -and 
the powers of capital unknown. On 
the most moderate calculation, two 
hundred and thirty-two million francs 
(£9,280,000) required to be raised with- 
out delay; and neither by increase of 
taxation, nor by any other method, 
did it seem practicable to provide for 
a third of the sum. To meet the exi- 
gencies of his situation. Napoleon fell 
upon an expedient which, though it 
savoured much in appearance of revo- 
lutionary spoliation, was yet essentially 
distinguished from the measures of the 
Constituent Assembly and Convention, 
by the compensation which it provided 
for the parties whose property was 
seized. Justifying the proposal by the 
necessities of the public situation, the 
minister of finance, Count Mol6, pro- 
posed that a public law should au- 
thorise the sale of all the heritable 
property belonging to the municipali- 
ties, public hospitals, and communes ; 
the treasury receiving the price, and 
the incorporated bodies interested be- 
ing inscribed, for the amount of the 
price received, as creditors in the books 
of the public funds. Landed property 
was to be exposed at the rate of twenty, 
houses of fifteen years* purchase. So 
considerable was the corporate pro- 
perty still existing in the Empire, that 
it was calculated its sale would pro- 
duce the large sum of three hundred 
and seventy million francs, or nearly 
fifteen million pounds sterling. To 
encourage intending purchasers, one- 
sixth of the price only was to be paid 
down at the purchase, another sixth in 
three months, and the remaining two- 
thirds at remote periods. The orator, 
in making this proposal, compared Na- 
poleon to Charlemagne, ** ordering the 
sale of the useless herbs in his gar- 
dens, when his hand was distributing 
to his people the 6poil of conquered 
nations."' But, lest any unpleasant 



inquiries should be instituted by a re- 
fractory legislature into the produce of 
these sales, or the distribution of these 
spoils, it was announced that " the de- 
puties of all the provinces of the Em- 
pire should come to the capital to re- 
ceive, every three years, the accounts 
of the public revenues ;** indicating 
thus, in no equivocal manner, that the 
legislative functions of the Chamber 
of Deputies were to cease, and that 
they were to be assembled only at the 
interval of years to give a formal sanc- 
tion to the public expenditure. Mol6 
concluded, after a review of the flat- 
tering condition of the Empire, with 
these words: — "If a man of the age 
of the Medicis, or of Louis XIV., were 
to revisit the earth, and, at the sight 
of so many marvels, were to ask how 
many ages of peace and glorious reigns 
had been required to produce them, 
he would be answered, twelve years of 
war and a single man." 

77. Count Mold's speech contained 
some details regarding the progress of 
the great work of forming a cadastre, 
or general valuation of the lands of 
the Empire, to regulate the public as- 
sessments which Napoleon had so much 
and so justly at heart. It was begun 
in 1808 ; but such was the immensity 
of labour with which the work was at- 
tended, th^t in 1813 little more than 
a fifth of the territory of the Empire 
was gone over. The progress already 
made, however, showed clearly the im- 
portance of the undertaking, the weight 
of the French direct taxes, and the 
frightful inequalities which, from its 
want, existed in the collection of the 
revenue. "Out of forty-seven thou- 
sand communes," says the report, " ten 
thousand have been measured; and uf 
these ten thousand, six thousand have 
been valued. The cadastre has already 
proved, that the land-tax does not ex- 
ceed an eighth part of the net revenue 
of the properties; and, nevertheless, 
one proprietor pays a third, and an- 
other not a fifteenth — an incredible 
disproportion, which the cadastre is 
intended to rectify." 

78. A small proportion only, how- 
ever, of the f uncCs calculated upon from 

K 
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the sale of this corporate property, was I 
actually realised. The whirlwind of 
disaster in which the French were in- 
volved at the close of the year, and 
the invasion of the Allies in the spring 
following, both prevented the comple- 
tion of the sales, and the collection 
even of the ordinary revenue, in a great 
many provinces. By successive decrees 
of the 11th and 16th November 1813, 
large additions were made to the in- 
direct taxes, particularly those on salt 
and the droits rSunis; as also thirty 
additional centimes {i. e. thirty per 
cent more) were added to the direct 
taxes. The produce of these different 
sources of revenue was estimated at a 
hundred and nine million francs, or 
four million three hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds sterling; but the bur- 
den was merely nominal : little if any 
of it was actually raised. All sorts of 
violent expedients were adopted to 
raise money; and by the admission 
even of the partisans of Napoleon, the 
imposition of arbitrary and illegal 
taxes became usuaL* The overthrow 
of the imperial arms in Spain and Ger- 
many, and the reflueuce of its legions 
over the Rhine and the Pyrenees, at 
once prostrated the financial affairs of 
the Empire ; for they threw the troops 
upon the resources of France itself, and 
by putting an end to the requisitions 
on foreign states, and the system of 
making war maintain war, revealed at 
once the total disproportion between 
its financial capabilities and its mili- 
tary establishment. 

79. The national resources of the 
French empire, as they were devel- 
oped in these memorable reports, and 
evinced in these strenuous exertions, 
are the more worthy of attention, that 
this was the last exposition of them 
which was made to the world — this 
was the political testament of Napo- 
leon to future ages. The disasters 
whichimmediabely after crowded round 
his sinking empire, and the ^Ltraor- 

* ** It was at this period that tho com- 
mencement of imposts, plainly illepral, took 
place. It was about the same period that 
measurea wero adopted which were not less 
arbitrary in other departments; but the dif- 
ficulties of the crisisrenderod them unavoid- 
able. "—Swaby, VI. 40. 



dinary difficulties with which he had 
to contend, prevented anything of the 
kind being subsequently attempted. 
And when order and regularity again 
emerged from the chaos, under the re- 
stored Bourbon dynasty, France, be- 
reft of all its Revolutionary conquests, 
and reduced to the dimensions of 1789, 
possessed little more than two-thirds 
of the territory, and not a fourth of 
the influence, which it had enjoyed 
under the Emperor. To the picture 
exhibited of the Empire at this period, 
therefore, the eyes of future ages will 
be constantly turned, as presenting 
both the highest point of elevation 
which the fortunes of France had ever 
attained, and the greatest assemblage 
of national and military strength which 
the annals of modem times have exhib- 
ited. 

80. The open adhesion of Prussia to 
the Russian alliance, and the advance 
of their united armies in all quarters 
to the shores of the Elbe, had imme- 
diately the effect of rendering the in- 
surrection universal on its right bank. 
But Saxony was still undecided; and 
although ihe ferment was almost as 
vehement in its provinces as in the 
Prussian states, yet no symptom of 
approbation of it had yet been given 
by the government ; and it was well 
known that the vast benefits the King 
had received from the French Emperor 
had bound him to his interests by very 
different bonds from those which re- 
tained the other states of the Rhenish 
confederacy in their allegiance. The 
reputation, however, which the King 
of Saxony had justly acquired for in- 
tegrity and virtue, rendered it of great 
importance to obtain the moral weight 
of his adhesion to the Germanic league; 
and his states lay so immediately in 
the theatre of war between the con- 
tending armies, that it was of the last 
importance to secure without delay the 
support of his forces in the field, and 
the protection of the strong fortresses 
which he held on the Elbe. The al- 
lied sovereigns, accordingly, from the 
very first spared no efforts to induce 
him to join their league; but nothing 
could shake the firmness of Frederick 
Augustus, and he declared he would 
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share the fortunes of his benefactor, 
whatever they might be. While his- 
tory must remark with admiration the 
fidelity of this upright monarch to his 
engagements, which seemed to increase 
with the disasters which had dissolved 
those of so many other states, it must 
yet lament the unhappy combination 
of circumstances which thus put his 
private honour at variance with his 
public duty, and rendered it impos- 
sible for hun to adhere to his engage- 
ments, without sacrificing the interests 
alike of the people whom he ruled, and 
the great fatherland to which he be- 
longed. 

81. The advance of the Russian 
troops towards Dresden, in the end of 
February, rendered it no longer pos- 
sible for the King to remain in that 
capital; and he accordingly abandoned 
it on the 24th February, after issuing 
a noble proclamation, in which he de- 
clared his resolution never to separate 
his cause from that of his tried bene- 
factor and powerful ally.* On the 9th 
April, the King of Prussia addressed a 
letter to the King of Saxony, in which 
he expressed " a hope tlutt all the 
German princes will seize with ei^er- 
ness an opportunity which certainly 
will not again present itself, of shak- 
ing off the chains of France, by which 
they are fettered, and which have so 
long plunged these once flourishing 
countries in misery and ruin.** Frede- 
rick Augustus, however, returned for 
answer, that " he was guided solely 
by a regard for the good of his domin- 
ions, and respect for the engagements 
which he had contracted;" and thence- 
forward all negotiations between the 
parties ceased, and Saxony remained 
permanently attached to the fortunes 
of Napoleon. 

82. Important as these negotiations 
were, they yet yielded in magnitude 
and interest to those which at the 
same period took place between the 

* " Faithfbl to our alliance, we reckon 
with confidence on the success which, if our 
wishes for peace are not heard, will await us 
from the aid of our powerful ally, the active 
saccour of the confederated princes, and the 
approved vAlour of our brave soldiers." — 
Proclamation of Frederick Augustus^ Feb. 
23,1813; SCHOELL, x. 



cabinets of St Petersburg, Berlin, and 
Vienna, with a view to detach Austria 
from the French alliance; and which, 
in their ultimate effects, came to exer- 
cise a decisive influence upon the issue 
of the war. It may readily be be- 
lieved that the unparalleled disasters 
of the Moscow campaign produced as 
powerful a sensation at Vienna as else- 
where in Europe; and that the strong 
party there, who had always been hos- 
tile to the French alliance, deemed 
the time at last arrived when Austria 
might regain her lost provinces, and re- 
sume her wonted station on the theatre 
of Europe. The earliest letters, ac- 
cordiogly, of M. Otto, the French am- 
bassador there, after the Moscow ca- 
tastrophe was known, contained the 
most vivid pictures of the vehemence 
of the public feeling, and of the loud 
declarations that the power of France 
was irrevocably broken ; that all Ger- 
many would speedily rise to assert its 
independence; and that Austria would 
deservedly perish, if, at such a crisis, 
she so ftir forgot what was due to herself 
as the ancient head of the Germanic 
empire, and her obvious present in- 
terests, as to adhere to the withering 
alliance of the French Emperor. So 
powerful and general was this feeling, 
that it required all the fimmess of M. 
de Mettemich to withstand the tor- 
rent; and he was exposed to no small 
obloquy by attempting to moderate 
itt But his line of policy from the 
very first was decidedly taken. Aware 
that Austria, placed midway between 
the two, had as much to fear from the 
colossal power of Russia as from that 
of France, his great object was to im- 
prove the present juncture in such a 
way as to make it turn as much as 
possible to the advantage of his own 
country, and give her the means of 
maintaining her independence in the 
midst of tiie terrible contest which 

t ** In their ftay against France, the war 
iacUon has never ceased to attack in every 
pc»sible manner the first partisan of the 
French alliance, Count Mettemich. Not a 
day passes without some new device being 
fallen upon to discredit him, and it is cur- 
rently reported by them, that he will be re- 
]>laced by M. do Stadion."— Count Otto to 
Maret, 28th Dec. 1812; FAiir» i. 202. 
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was approacliing, and which was likely 
soon to shake to its foundation every 
European monarchy. With this view, 
while he protested, with perfect good 
faith, that the cabinet of Vienna would 
not take part against the French em- 
pire ; that she was sincerely devoted to 
its interests ; would not open a negoti- 
ation with England without its privity; 
and would make use of the great in- 
fluence which circumstances had given 
her, to dic^te a general and durable 
peace — he, at the same time, made no 
secret of his perfect acquaintance with 
the magnitude of the disasters the 
grand army had undergone; of the 
vast league, at the head of which 
Austria, if so disposed, might now place 
herself ; and of the loud clamour which 
was raised by fifty millions of men for 
her to assume that station.* 

83. The intelligence which soon after 
arrived of the defection of York, and 
the ambiguous attitude of Prussia, aug- 
mented the embarrassment of the ca- 
binet of Vienna. Not only were con- 
fidential communications made from 
the foreign ofBce at Berlin and M. 
Hardenberg, but England came for- 
ward with the most generous offers, 
and even tendered a subsidy of ten 
millions sterling, to put the Imperial 
armies on a war footing, if the cabinet 

* " ' If Austria,' said Mettemich to me, 
* were now to take another line, she would 
soon have 60,000,000 of men on her side— all 
Germany and Italy would join her.' It is 
evident that he wishes to make a merit of 
not joining against us at a moment when 
they suppose us less powerful than the Rus- 
sians, and when the most flattering oflFers— 
Italy, the lUyrian provinces, and the supre- 
macy in Germany — are made to induce them 
to join the Russian league. Nevertheless, 
he does not imderrate our advantages; for 
yesterday morning he said to roe — ' Russia 
is too deeply implicated with England to be 
in a condition to treat alone. You may be- 
lieve what I say — we have a thousand ways 
of arriving at the truth, which are not open 
to you; Cajoled, as they imagine, by all 
your enemies, we easily elicit from them 
their most secret thoughts. We will not 
open any direct communication with Eng- 
land without your authority ; and we will 
do so in the manner you wish, assuming the 
air of a power which acts spontaneously. 
What have you to fear? We will compro- 
mise the English ministry in the eyes of the 
nation, and take upon ourselvos the whole 
blame of failure. Despite your last reverses. 



of Vienna would accede to the Euro- 
pean league — a temptation peculiarly 
difficult to be withstood by a power 
which, from the result of repeated dis- 
astrous wars, and constant diminutions 
of territory, foimd its finances in the 
most deplorable condition. The in- 
telligence from Prussia, however, and 
the general ferment which it produced 
throughout Germany, awakened new 
alarms in the breast of the cautioiis 
and far-seeing Austrian minister, lest 
the Russian influence should be unduly 
extended during the first transports of 
German deliverance, and the revolu- 
tionary spirit revived in Europe in the 
course of the last throe of the struggle 
for its extinction .+ 

84. He deemed it most prudent, 
therefore, to make separate overtures 
to the cabinet of London, with a view 
to a general pacification ; and although 
this was done with the knowledge and 
approbation of the French ambassador, 
yet his proposals were intended to lay 
the foundation of independent mea- 
sures. At the same time, in order to 
give them the appearance of coming 
secretly from the Austrian cabinet, 
he sent M. Wessenberg, the agent em- 
ployed, by the circuitous route of Cop- 
enhagen and Goteborg, as if by stealth, 
to conceal his motions from the know- 



your position is still brilliant ; it is not the 
Emperor Napoleon who has the greatest need 
of peace. If he could bring himself to act 
on the defensive, he might with ease remain 
two years on the Vistula ; never would the 
Russians cross that barrier. You will easily 
preserve the attitude which you had assum- 
ed before the war ; but it is Germany, Prus- 
sia, Poland, and above all, Austria, which 
will suffer from such a state of things. It 
is natural, therefore, that we should with 
loud cries call out for peace.'"— Otto to Ma- 
ret, Jan. 3 and 8, 1813 ; Faiht, i. 291, 296. 

t " ' York's defection,' said Mettemich to 
me, * affords an instance of what I have so 
often directed your attention to— the Qraxa 
fides of the Russians, and the embarrassing 
situation in which, in consequen ce, the greater 
part of sovereigns are placed, in respect 
to their troops and their subjects.' Metter- 
nich appears to me to labour under the ap- 
prehension, that the defection oi the Prussian 
troops may become the signal of a revolu- 
tion, in consequence of wMch the Russians 
will profit with their ordinary astuteness by 
the firbt impression which it may create 
in Poland and Germany." — Count Otto to 
Mabet, 11th Jan. 1813; Fain, L 296, 297. 
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ledge of the French authorities. Not- 
withstanding this, however, his whole 
movements and instructions were com- 
municated by the French ambassador 
at Vienna to Napoleon. Wessenberg 
was the bearer of a letter to Lord 
Castlereagh, in which the mediation 
of Austria was proposed with the view 
of putting a period to the calamities 
which were desolating Europe. A 
friendly intervention was aU that 
was yet announced, although Austria 
was underhand arming, and preparing 
to throw her weight in the field into 
the scale against any power which 
might resist her demands. So com- 
pletely, however, was the double in- 
trigue thus carrying on by the Im- 
perial cabinet concealed from those 
not immediately in the secret, that 
Wessenbergwas arrested by the French 
authorities at Hamburg, and only al- 
lowed to proceed on his destination 
after his papers had been examined — 
a slight which gave great umbrage to 
the court of Vienna, and threw a sen- 
sible chill over the friendly nature of 
the relations between the two cabinets. 
85. Meanwhile the Emperor of Rus- 
sia sent a confidential agent, M. Stak- 
elberg, to Vienna, in order to sound 
the Imperial cabinet on the project of 
a European alliance against France. 
This proceeding was really kept secret, 
while Mettemich, without making 
known their true tenor, ostensibly re- 
vealed his whole confidential communi- 
cations to M. Otto, who daily trans- 
mitted accounts of them to Paris.* 
The efforts of Mettemich, however, in 
all this maze of diplomatic intrigue, 
of which alone he kept the thread, 

* After listening to Stakelbei^'s enumera- 
tion of the great advantages gained by Rus- 
sia, and its disposition to come to the aid of 
other powera, esj)ecially Austaia, and enable 
it to recover its lost provinces, Mettemich 
said — ** Listen, my dearStakelberg; you are 
like a man who sees the light for the first 
time, after having been shut up forsixmonths 
in a dark room : the radiance of day dazzles 
you. Believe me, we see more clearly. The 
system of the Emperor is immovable : it is to 
think nothing of territorial aggrandisement, 
which, would be too dearly purchased by the 
expense of a single campaign. He wishes 
only a general peace, and anxiously desires 
tha»; you should concur in it." — Otto to 
Haret, 26th Jan. 1813; Faik, L SOL 



and in which he made all parties be- 
lieve he was confidential with them 
alone, were uniform and consistent. 
These were, to increase the weight of 
Austria in the estimation of all the 
powers, by representing her mediation 
as too important to be rejected, and 
her aid as too powerful to be with- 
held. To improve the great advan- 
tages, however, which circumstances 
had thus put' at his disposal, the Aus- 
trian minister added seventy thou- 
sand men from the landwehr, or mili- 
tia, to the regular aimy; still holding 
out to the French ambassador, that 
the object of the armament was to 
give such weight to the Austrian in- 
tervention as to render Russia unable 
to withstand it.+ In order still far- 
ther to lull the apprehensions of Na- 
poleon, Mettemich lost no oppor- 
tunity of displaying to the courts of 
London and St Petersburg every ap- 
parent proof of the perfect harmony be- 
tween his cabinet and that of the Tuil- 
eries; reiterated the most flattering 
assurances to the French ambassador 
of the cordial union, founded on mu- 
tual interest, which subsisted between 
the two powers; and announced his 
intention of sending Prince Schwartz- 
enberg to Paris still further to improve 
it. At this time, however, in secret 
he was lending a ready ear to the 
overtures of both Russia and Prussia, 
and maintaining a correspondence, 
veiled in profound mystery, with Har- 
denberg at Breslau.:}: 

t ** This first advance of Russia," said 
Mettemich to Otto, "is a great point gained. 
Rely upon us : we will let nothing slip — ab- 
solutely nothing ; for we are not less interest- 
ed in doing so than you. Everything depends 
on our attitude being imposing. The Em- 
peror has ordered 100,000 men to be added to 
the regular army, including the auxiliary 
corps. If we had added only 30,000, we 
should have exceeded the contingent pro- 
vided by the treaty, and given Russia ground 
to refuse our intervention. Hitherto the 
war has not been Atutrian. If it should be- 
come 80 in the end, it is not with 30,000 
men, but with the whole forces of the Aus- 
trian monarchy, that we will attack the Rus- 
sians. Meanwhile they will see us without 
disquietude augment our armies in Galicia, 
and take good care not to provoke us." — 
Otto to Maret, 26th Jan. 1813 ; Fain, i. 308. 

I "Your alliance with Russia," said Met- 
temich to Otto, *' was monstrous; it had no 
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86. Napoleon, more clear-sighted 
than his ambassador, was not alto- 
gether satisfied with his diplomatic 
relations at Vienna ; and, in particular, 
entertained a not unnatural jealousy 
of the friendly mediation of a power 
which, at the moment it professed such 
cordial feelings of attachment, was add- 
ing seventy thousand men to its troops 
of the line. This feeling of uneasiness 
was not diminished by the declaration 
issued by Austria in the middle of 
February, which announced that her 
intervention was to be that of an " arm- 
ed mediation ; " and called upon the 
nation to submit to new burdens, to 
enable the government to maintain 
that station, and '^ remove the war 
from its own frontiers." The ominous 
nature of this declaration was very 
little removed by the reiterated as- 
surances of Mettemich to the French 
ambassador, that it was against Rus- 
sia that all these preparations were di- 
rected, and that the most earnest de- 
sire of the cabinet of Vienna was to 
maintain imchanged its amicable rela- 
tions with France. The Emperor be- 
gan to entertain serious apprehensions 
that Austria was only dissembling to 
gain time to complete her preparations ; 
that a good understanding between 
her and the northern courts was al- 
ready laying the foundation of a more 
formidable coalition than France had 
yet encountered; and that M. Otto 
had been the dupe of the superior 
finesseanddissimulation of Mettemich. 
In order to get to the bottom of the 
affair, he recalled Otto, and sent Coimt 

foundation, but a most precarious basis — 
that of the exclusion of Sfnglish commerce. 
It was an alliauue resulting from war, and 
commanded by the conqueror: it could not 
possibly be of long duration. Ours, on the 
contrary, is founded on natural and perma- 
nent grounds of mutual interest : it ought 
to be as eternal as the mutual necessities 
from which it has arisen. It was ourselves 
who sought it^ and we had reflected well be- 
fore we did so. Gould we retrace our steps, 
we would not deviate in one iota from what 
we have already done. We are going to 
send Prince Schwartzenberg to Par^ in the 
double view of explaining to the Emperor 
our real intentions, and giving to Europe a 
decisive pieoot of our friendship, by placing 
at his court the commander of the auxiliary 
corps iu his service."— Otto to Ma,bst, 16th 
Feb. 1813 ; Faix, i. 805. 



Narbonne to Vienna, to endeavour to 
penetrate the real intentions of the 
Austrian cabinet. The polished man- 
ners and diplomatic talents of the new 
ambassador were well calculated to 
gain the confidence of the aristocratic 
circles at the Imperial capital; but 
he himself had a presentiment that 
the alliance was at an end, before his 
arrival, and said, on setting out, 
" When the physician pronounces the 
case hopeless, they send for the quack." 

87. Count Narbonne arrived at Vi- 
enna on the 17th MarcL Schwartzen- 
bei>g, on the Austrian side, did not 
leave that capital till the 29th, and 
was only to present his credentials at 
the TuUeries on the 13th April, two 
days before Napoleon set out for the 
army. Though the new ambassador 
was received with the most studied at- 
tention by the Austrian court, yet cir- 
cumstances ere long occurred, which 
demonstrated by deeds, more truthful 
than words, that there was a secret 
understanding between the cabinet of 
Vienna and the allied powers. Intel- 
ligence of the treaty of Ealisch be- 
tween Russia and Prussia was received 
about the same time; and Mettemich, 
finding that the league was every day 
becoming more formidable, began to 
be more independent and resolute in 
his language; while the magnitude 
and energy of his military preparations 
clearly evinced that, incline to what 
side she might, Austria was resolved 
to act no subordinate part in the strife. 

88. Those preparations, and the con- 
tinued retreat of the Austrian army 
in Galicia, were the result of the secret 
understanding between the cabinet of 
Vienna and that of St Petersburg, 
which led in the end of March to a 
convention between their respective 
forces, of which Napoleon justly com- 
plained as highly prejudicial to his in- 
terests. By this convention it was 
stipulated, that the Russian corps 
should push out light troops on both 
flanks of the retreating Aiistrians ; 
that the Russian genem should an- 
nounce the termination of the armis- 
tice to their commander, assigning as 
a pretext the impossibility of leavingon 
his own flanks and rear the flame of in- 
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Burrecfcion, excited by the Polish army 
under Prince Poidatowsky; that the 
Russian corps should then advance 
with a force at least equal to that of 
the AustriaDS, and General Frimont, 
commanding in the absence of Prince 
Schwartzenberg, should retire along 
the right bank of the Vistula; that as 
soon as this retreat was concluded, a 
new armistice should be agreed to, 
without any limit in point of time, to 
be terminated only on a notice of 
fifteen days, and during Which the 
Austrians should preserve the towns 
of Cracow, Sandomir, and the post of 
Opatowin, with a tite-de^mU in front 
of each of their respective bridges; 
and, '' that the present transaction be- 
tween the two imperial courts shall 
remain for ever secret, and skaU not be 
communicated, by the one party or the 
other, save to the King of Prussia aHone." 
89. Shortly after, a convention was 
concluded between the Austrian and 
Saxon commanders, which provided for 
the passage of the Saxon troops, about 
five thousand in number, which had 
fallen back to the Galician frontiers 
with Schwartzenberg's corps, through 
the imperial territories. The latter 
convention was immediately and offi- 
cially laid by Schwartzenberg at Paris 
before the cabinet of St Cloud, while 
the former was religiously kept a se- 
cret; but along with the documents 
there was presented the ominous de- 
claration — ''His Imperial Majesty le- 
gards the present moment as that 
which must decide the fate of Europe, 
by fixing that of the intermediate 
powers. Neither France nor Russia 
run any considerable risk : it is Aus- 
tria and Prussia which are really en- 
dangered. The Emperor of Austria 
will remain faithful to his character: 
he will not limit his proceedings in 
favour of the cause which he feels 
himself bound to support-— that of 
peace— to mere words; and if the ex- 
aggerated ideas which possibly may 
arise in some of the coalesced cabinets 
should prevail over the reason and 
moderation which he himself will never 
cease to profess, his Imperial Majesty 
will, without hesitation, cast an im- 
posing force into the balance of the 



power which he may regard, without 
respect to the immense complications 
of the moment, as his most natural 
aXLyr 

90. Notwithstanding all the pains 
which were taken to conceal the im- 
portant convention of Elalisch from 
the knowledge of the French diplo- 
matists, its results were too important 
to permit it to remain long a secret. 
In particular, the continued retreat of 
the Austrian auxiliary corps under 
General Frimont, and prolongation of 
the armistice between it and the Rus- 
sians, appeared the more extraordinary 
to Napoleon, that it occurred at the 
very time when he himself was setting 
out for Mayence, to renew hostilities 
of a decisive character on the banks of 
the Elbe. It was made, accordingly, 
the subject of immediate and bitter 
complaint by Count Narbonne to 
Mettemich, accompanied by a de- 
mand that the Austrian auxiliary corps 
should forthwith resume hostilities, 
or, at all events, maintain the posi- 
tions assigned to it by the convention 
of the 12th January.* It was no easy 
matter for the Austrian diplomatist to 
evade so obvious and reasonable a de- 
mand; the more especially as Napo- 
leon had previously announced, that 
in the beginning of May he was to be 
on the Elbe at the head of three hun- 
dred thousand men, and had urged the 
cabinet of Vienna to second his ope- 
rations, by its generals debouching 
from Bohemia at the head of a hun- 
dred thousand, and at the same time 
denouncing the armistice, and resum- 
ing hostilities with at least fifty thou- 
sand on the side of the Vistula. 

91. Mettemich, therefore, contented 
himself simply with replying, that '' if, 
contrary to his most ardent hopes, the 
return of peace should not crown his 

* "Hia Mfvjestythe Emperor," said Nar- 
bonne, '*will experience extreme aatisfiao- 
tiou« if the views of Austria in fisivour of a 
general peaoe should be accomplished ; but 
he has never yet heard that such a wish 
could annul the explicit provisions of an ex- 
istinff treaty. That treaty expressly pro- 
vided for an auxiliary corps, under the 
orders of the Emperor ; if it does not obey 
his instructions, what conclusiun is he en- 
titled to draw ?"— Narbonnk to Mbttabnicu, 
2lBt April 1818 ; Fain, L 408. 
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efforts, Austria, from her mediatorial 
attitude, and the geographical situa- 
tion of her empire, could no longer 
take part in the war in the quality of 
a merely auxiliary power; and that, in 
consequence, the stipulations regard- 
ing succour contained in the treaty of 
the 14th March 1812 had ceased to he 
applicable to existing circumstances. To 
denounce the armistice, and resume 
hostilities with the Russians, in these 
circumstances, would be expedient nei- 
ther as a measure of war nor of peace. 
In the former view, it is not with an 
army of thirty thousand men that the 
Emperor should appear in the field: 
in the latter, it would be highly unbe- 
coming in a mediating power to be 
the first to renew hostilities. The 
Emperor is thoroughly persuaded, as 
his majesty the Emperor of the French 
has frequently admitted, that the most 
effectual means of supporting the part 
of a mediator will be by the develop- 
ment of the most imposing forces, all 
directed towards one object — a general 
peace. But it must be such a develop- 
ment as will leave no doubt that the 
mediating power is prepared, if her ef- 
forts fail, to appear on the scene as a 
principal party, and to give to her 
words the necessary support." 

92. While the cabinet of Vienna, 
veiling its preparations imder the spe- 
cious guise of a wish to support with 
effect the part of a mediator, which 
was with some plausibility represented 
as in a manner forced upon it, was thus 
gradually but perceptibly extricating 
itself from the restraints of the French 
alliance, and preparing to appear, at no 
distant period, with decisive effect on 
the theatre of Europe, negotiations of 
a more conclusive character had taken 
place with the court of Stockholm. 
Russia, in the first instance, had taken 
the lead in these communications; and 
even so far back as the close of 1812, 
had made overtures with a view to ob- 
taining the more active accession of 
Sweden to the cause of the confederacy, 
on condition of her obtaining the ces- 
sion of Norway, which, since the loss 
of Finland, had become almost indis- 
pensable to her existence as an inde- 
pendent nation. The success of this 



important negotiation was much facili- 
tated by the arrogance with which, at 
the same period, Napoleon continued 
to treat Bemadotte in his diplomatic 
intercourse — ^an arrogance more suit- 
able to the victor of Wagram than the 
fugitive from Russia. So keenly did 
the old French marshal feel this treat- 
ment^ that not only did he publish a 
report by his minister Engestroom, set- 
ting forth the ruinous consequences to 
Sweden of the alliance with France; 
but, in thd end of March, he addressed 
a letter to Napoleon, offering his me- 
diation for the conclusion of a general 
peace, and containing expressions in- 
dicating the indignation felt at the un- 
worthy treatment of two hundred Swed- 
ish vessels and their crews, captured 
by France before war had begun be- 
tween the two powers, the crews of 
which were still detained in prison, 
while the cargoes had been confis- 
cated.* 

93. The consent of Denmark to the 
sacrifice of Norway was attempted to 
be gained by holding out the prospect 
of an indemnity on the side of Ger- 
many ; and, on this condition, it was 
earnestly pressed on the cabinet of 
Copenhagen to join its forces to those 
of Russia and Prussia. It was difficult 
to see where this indemnity was to be 
found ; for the Hanse Towns, which 
lay nearest to the Danish continental 
territories, would, on account of their 
commerce, be taken, it was foreseen, 
under the protection of Great Britain; 
Westphalia, carved out of the old pro- 
vinces of Prussia, was already reclaim- 
ed by its sovereign ; and Mecklenburg 

* In that letter Bemadotte added, relative 
to the Moscow campaign : " From the mo- 
ment that your Majesty plunged into the in- 
terior of that empire, the issue could not be 
doubtful : the Emperor Alexander and King 
of Sweden foresaw, in the end of August, its 
immense results; all the military combina- 
tions announced that your Majesty would 
be made prisoner. You have escaped that 
danger, sire ; biit where is your army? The 
HUe of France, Italy, and Germany no long- 
er exist. There lie without sepulture the 
remains of those brave men who saved 
France at Fleurus, who conquered in Italy, 
survived the burning climate of Egypt, and 
chained victory to the Imperial standards at 
Marengo, Ansterlitz, Jena, and Friedland." 
—See the Letter in Schoell's Mecueii, i. 28« 
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belonged to a prince united by the ties 
of blood to the imperial house of 
Russia. In these circumstances the 
negotiation was not likely to lead 
to any satisfactory issue, though it 
vfaa prosecuted at Copenhagen with 
much earnestness by the agents of the 
cabinets both of St Petersburg and St 
James's. Indeed, so far did it proceed, 
that at length Coimt Moltke and Count 
Bemstorff were sent to Kalisch, with 
ample pewers to signify the accession 
of Denmark to the European alliance, 
provided the fleet taken at Copenhagen, 
with all the Danish colonies conquered 
by the English during the war, were 
restored; Hamburg and Liibeck made 
over to them ; six hundred thousand 
pounds paid as an indemnity for their 
losses during the bombardment of Cop- 
enhagen; and all their European pos- 
sessions, particularly Norway, guaran- 
teed to the Danish crown. 

94. These extravagant demands 
were not calculated to promote the 
conferences, the more especially as 
they had a tendency to throw a chill 
over the negotiations with Sweden, the 
forces of which, under the able direc- 
tion of Bemadotte, were much more 
likely to interpose with efiect in the 
approaching conflict in the north of 
Germany, tiian those of Denmark. It 
was justly determined, therefore, bv 
the British cabinet, that they were al- 
together inadmissible ; and, without 
attempting the hopeless task of ap- 
peasing the resentment, or satisfying 
the demands of the Danish govern- 
ment, diplomatic relations were more 
closely drawn with the court of Stock- 
holm. They terminated in a treaty, 
by which the accession of Sweden to 
the Qrand Alliance was openly se- 
cured. By it Sweden engaged to em- 
ploy an auxiliaiy corps of thirty thou- 
sand men, to be placed, with the forces 
of Russia in the north of Germany, 
under the command of the Prince- 
Royal of Sweden : while England pro- 
mised to cede Guadaloupe to Sweden, 
and grant her a subsidy of a million a- 
year, payable monthly. She received 
in return a promise, that for twenty 
years the British merchants should en- 
joy the right of an entrepot in the har- 



bours of Goteborg, Carlsham, and 
Stralsund. The cession of Norway to 
Sweden was not openly recognised in 
this treaty; but it was indirectly sanc- 
tioned by a clause which, on the nar- 
rative that the existing engagements 
between Russia and Sweden had been 
communicated to the British govern- 
ment, provided that England "not 
only should oppose no obstacle to the 
perpetual annexation of Norway to 
Sweden, but should facilitate in that 
respect the views of the King of Swe- 
den, not only by good offices, but by 
employing, if necessary, a naval co- 
operation, in concert with the Swedish 
and Russian troops." It was provided, 
however, that "force should not be 
employed to effect the imion of Nor- 
way and Sweden, unless the King of 
Denmark had previously declined to 
join the alliance, on terms consistent 
with the existing engagements between 
the courts of St Petersburg and Stock- 
holm, and that in the proposed junc- 
tion every possible regard should be 
paid to the happiness and liberty of 
the people of Norway." 

95. After this overt act of hostility, 
or rather of pacific spoliation, had been 
determined on, it was not to be ex- 
pected that Denmark was to preserve 
the semblance even of pacific relations 
with the allied powers. Accordingly, 
before long, the cabinet of Copenhagen 
was openly arrayed on the French side. 
It endeavoured, however, still to pre- 
serve relations with the northern 
powers, and promised to furnish twenty- 
five thousand men to aid their armies, 
while at the same time it was secretly 
negotiating with the French the means 
of delivering to them Hamburg. But 
Russia could not promise them any 
adequate compensation for the loss of 
Norway; and although Sweden ofiered 
to relinquish all claims on that king- 
dom, provided she were secured in the 
bishopric of Drontheim, yet the Danish 
government refiised to accept Pome- 
rania in exchange, and the negotiation 
came to nothing. The Danish troops, 
in consequence, marched out of Al- 
tona, and ranged themselves under the 
orders of Marshal Davoust, and both 
parties prepared to decide their dif- 
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ferencea by the aword. Thiia the ays- 
tern of disposing of the territories of 
others, so long practised by Napoleon, 
was openly adopted by his opponents; 
and Mr Ponsonby, it must be confessed, 
had too much reason for the caustic 
remark which he made on the subject 
in the British parliament: — "Napo- 
leon consented to the conquest of In- 
land, which did not belong to him; 
Russia indemnified Sweden for the loss 
of it by the cession of Norway, to which 
it had no sort of title ; and England 
offered Denmark an equivalent in Low- 
er Saxony, still in the occupation of 
France." It is to the honour of Eng- 
land that she alone, in ithis train of 
aggression, abstained from the spolia- 
tion of allied or neutral powers, at 
least for her own behoof, and sought 
for the indemnities whidi she offered 
in the dominions only of her ene- 
mies. 

96. An important negotiation, but 
which did not at the time lead to the 
same practical results, took place be- 
tween the allied powers and the King 
of Naples. Murat, whose desertion of 
his post at the head of the army on 
the Oder, in January, had sufficiently 
evinced his disposition, if he could find 
an opportunity, of making his peace 
with the Allies, lent a willing ear to 
the insinuations of the 'cabinet of 
Vienna—that now was the time, by 
declaring himself openly, to secure his 
throne on a solid foundation; but, de- 
sirous of saving that of Napoleon, he 
wrote early in April to the Emperor, 
urging him, in the name of humanity, 
and from a due regard to his own safety 
and glory, to put a period to a war, 
disastrous at once to France and 
Europe, and particularly ruinous to 
Naples, where the Carbonari, insti- 
gated by the English, were perpetually 
on the verge of revolt. Neither this 
letter, nor others which he wrote at 
the same period to Marie-Louise, met 
with any answer. But Murat, still un- 
certain of the line which the cabinet 
of Vienna was about to adopt, and de- 
sirous of seeing the issue of the ap^ 
preaching campaign before he took a 
decided part, deemed it prudent to ad- 
here in the mean time to the French 



alliance, though the seeds of distrust 
were irrevocably sown between him 
and his imperial brother-in-law. 

97. WhUe Europe, shaken to its 
centre by the dreadful catastrophe of 
the Moscow campaign, was thus break- 
ing up into new alliances, and separate 
interests were beginning to alienate 
from each other the members of the 
great war confederacy whichhad sprung 
from the military triumphs of the 
French Revolution, Prussia, which, 
placed in the front of the battle, had 
drawn the sword and thrown away the 
scabbard, was straining every nerve to 
augment her military force. Already 
a proclamation had announced the dis- 
solution of the Confederacy of the 
Rhine, and called upon all the mem- 
bers of it to join in the great league 
formedforthedeliveranoeof Qermany.* 
To increase the general fervour, Fre- 
derick-William at the same time insti- 
tuted a new order, called that of the 
Iron Oro88, to reward his subjects for 
the sacrifices which they were urged 
to make on behalf of their country; 
and invited all classes to pour their 
gold and silver ornaments into the pub- 
lic treasury, where they would receive 
iron ones, fashioned in the same form, 
to preserve in their families as memo- 
rials at once of past wealth and pre- 
sent patriotism. Shortly afterwards a 
proclamation was issued to the former 
subjects of Prussia, who had been 
wrested from her by the treaty of Til- 
sit, inviting them to take up arms for 
the independence of Qermany; and 
that proclamation, secretly circulated 
by the members of the Tugendbund, 
was received with avidity, and read 
with transport. 

98. The Emperor Alexander and the 
Kjng of Prussia immediately appeared 
in public, decorated with the new or- 
der, which was placed on the breast of 

* * ' The motto of Alexander and Frederick 
ia, 'Honour and our country.' Every Ger- 
man worthy of the name should unite with 
us, and second with his blood, and his whole 
worldly goods, the eflforts making for the 
liberation of Germany. Every one who shall 
prove himself a traitor to the cause of the 
feitherland, deserves to be annihilated by the 
force of public opinion, and the power of the 
arms taken up in its holy cause."— Proclama- 
tion, 19th March 1818; Hard. zU. 41, 42. 
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the former, beside the medal of 1812. 
The scholars of the universities, the 
professors, the burghers, alike took up 
arms; the cares of interest^ the pur- 
suits of science, the labours of educa- 
tion, were forgotten. Art was turned 
only to warlike preparation; genius to 
fanning the imiversiEd ardour; industry 
to forging the implements of destruc- 
tion. Komer gave vent to the gene- 
ral enthusiasm in strains of immortal 
verse, which were repeated by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands as they 
joyoTisly marched to the points of ren- 
dezvous. Women, yoimg and old alike, 
universally sent their precious orna- 
ments to the public treasury, and re- 
ceived in return similar bijoux, beau- 
tifully worked in iron, which soon de- 
corated their bosoms, bearing the sim- 
ple inscription, — " I gave gold for iron, 
1813." * In a short time none but old 
men and boys were to be met in the 
streets ; not an ornament, except those 
of iron, was to be seen either in dress 
or in the shops. Two hundred thou- 
sand ardent and impassioned men were 
soon in arms. Thence has arisen the 
famous order of the Iron Cross in Pfus- 

* *'It is impossible," said an eyewitness, 
'* not to be electrified on beholding the ar- 
dour with which the people give vent to the 
national enthusiasm, so long stifled under 
the yoke of an ignominious policy, or over- 
awed by the terrors of the French legions. 
The King's sister has sent all her ornaments 
to the public treasury ; and at this instant, 
all the women, saonficing their most pre- 
cious objects, are hastening to send them, 
down to the minutest articles, for the same 
patriotic purpose. When I say aU the wo- 
men. I in no degree exaggerate ; for I do not 
believe you can find one exception, save in 
the most indigent class, who do not possess 
a single golden ornament. All the marriage 
ornaments have been laid on the altar of the 
country, and the government has given in 
exchange others of iron, with the inscription, 
— ' I gave gold for iron, 1813.' These orna- 
ments, so precious from the moral interest 
of their on^n, have already acquired a cer- 
tain intrinsic value from the beauty of their 
workmanship, which exceeds that (f any 
other people. These iron ornaments cannot 
as yet be purchased ; they are obtained only 
in exchange for gold. The streets are filled 
with nothing but women, old men, and chil- 
dren ; not an unwounded man, capable of 
bearing arms, is to be seen. A barren land 
of sand, covered with pines, exhibits the 
astonishing spectacle of two hxmdred thou- 
sand men in arms."— Pizarro's Letter, 12th 
November 1818; Hard. xii. 565, 667. 



sia, and the beautiful Berlin bronze 
ornaments, so well known and highly 
prized in every country of Europe. It 
must be confessed that chivalry cannot 
boast of a nobler fountain of honour, 
nor fashion of a more touching memo- 
rial of virtue. 

99. Wonderful as were the efforts 
made at this period by France, on its 
side too, to repair the disasters of the 
Russian campaign, and assert the na- 
tional independence; and clearly as 
they will ever rank this among the 
brightest eras of its long and glorious 
annals ; to the sober eye of historic ob- 
servation it was already apparent, what 
the event soon demonstrated, that^ 
though overflowing with the martial 
passions, and not yet wholly drained 
of the physical strength of war, the 
Empire was almost destitute of that 
durable resolution, that disinterested 
ardour, which, springing from a sense 
of moral obligation, independent of in- 
dividual ambition, prepares men to 
discharge their duty alike in the shade 
of adverse as in the sunshine of pros- 
perous fortune. The forces of the 
French empire, however vast and un- 
precedented, were stimulated by no 
other passions but those of temporal 
ambition ; the power of the Emperor, 
immense a^ it was, owed its ascend- 
ancy entirely to the influence of world- 
ly success. While victory attended 
their efforts, the hosts of warriors who 
clustered round the imperial eagles 
were faithful to their sovereign, brave 
in arms, indefatigable in exertion ; but 
it is not while "fanned by conquest's 
crimson wing," that the real motives 
of human conduct can be made appar- 
ent. Ambition then often produces 
the same effects on external conduct 
as devotion, selfishness as patriotism, 
the passion for distinction as the hero- 
ism of duty. It is adversity that is 
the real touchstone of virtue; it is the 
breath of affliction that lays bare the 
human heart. The inhabitants of 
France, since the Revolution, have 
never been able to stand this searching 
ordeal ; that dreadful event closed the 
fountain from which alone thestrength 
to endure it could have been derived. 
Resplendent when glittering in the sun- 
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shine of victory, invincible when fanned 
by the gales of conquest, the empire of 
Napoleon withered and perished under 
the blast of misfortune. The high re- 
solves, the enduring constancy, the 
heroic self-denial of patriotic resist- 
ance, did not exist among its vast and 
varied inhabitants. All the springs 



which the world can furnish to sustain 
the fortunes of a state, were in full ac- 
tivity, and worked with consummate 
ability : but those were wanting, with- 
out which, in the hour of trial, all the 
others are but as tinkling brass— a be- 
lief in God, a sense of duty, and a faith 
in immortality. 



CHAPTER LXXV, 



CAMPAIGN OF LUTZBN AND BAUTZEN. MABCH 11— JUNE 4^ 1818. 



1. As long as the French troops 
maintained their footing on the left 
bank of the Elbe, the general fermen- 
tation there was limited to a sort of 
passive resistance, which nevertheless 
proved extremely embarrassing to the 
imperial authorities. The people did 
not openly take up arms, or resist their 
present sovereigns ; but they did all in 
their power to avoid their exactions. 
The peasants fled to the woods to shun 
the conscription; and not a few upon 
whom the lot had fallen, secretly in the 
night, by devious ways, crossed the 
Elbe, and joined the patriot ranks of 
Germany. When the Allies, however, 
had passed that river, and the con- 
tinued advance of the Russians Inspired 
general confidence in the firmness and 
constancy of the Emperor Alexander, 
these feelings could no longer be sup- 
pressed. Insurrections ensued in many 
places, particularly Bremen, and vari- 
ous parts of Westphalia ; and the light 
bodies of Russian horse who traversed 
the sandy plains of Northern Germany, 
were swelled by crowds of volunteers, 
who followed their standards, and 
greatly augmented the Prussian ranks. 
At the same time, the officers of the 
states in the Rhenish confederacy, who 
had been made prisoners in the Mos- 
cow campaign, with the consent of the 
government of St Petersburg, formed 



themselves into a legion ; declared trai- 
tor to his country every German who 
should bear arms against his brethren ; 
and bound themselves by a solemn oath 
to combat Napoleon even to death. 
The Tugendbund was the soul of this 
vast conspiracy, the ramifications of 
which were so extensive, its proceed- 
ings so secret, and its influence so great, 
that it would have been in the highest 
degi'ee dangerous, if it had not been 
directed in its principal branches by 
exalted wisdom, and inspired in all by 
devoted patriotism. A Cromwell or a 
Napoleon would have found in its im- 
passioned bauds the ready elements of 
revolutionary elevation : but none such 
appeared in the Fatherland; and the 
streams of popular enthusiasm, directed 
by, not directing, the rulers of the land, 
instead of being wasted in the selfish- 
ness of individual ambition, were turn- 
ed in one overwhelming flood against 
the enemies of the state.* 

* Some statesmen, not without reason, ap- 
prehended serious ultimate danger from the 
ungovernable impulses of this popular en- 
thusiasm ; but Stein rightly foresaw that it 
would soon be absorbed, and turned into the 
right channel, amidst the tumult of war. 
He replied to their representations, — "Die 
kanonon und die trompeteu wird das schon 
zuricht blasen." "The cannon and the 
trumpets will soon blow that right.'*-— Mao- 
rice Arndt to Frederick Arndt, 24th April 
1813; Deutsche random. 
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2. The wisdom and foresight of the 
Prussian government turned to the 
very best accoimt this astonishing out- 
burst of national enthusiasm. It was 
not suffered to evaporate, as in Spain, 
in detached efforts, or ill-directed ex- 
peditions; undisciplined courage was 
not, as there, brought up to be slaugh- 
tered by experienced prowess; ages of 
corruption had not paralysed years of 
enthusiasm. Previous preparation, pro- 
phetic wisdom, had prepai'ed the fit 
channels for national fervour. In ad- 
dition to the great augmentation made 
to the regular army by the decrees of 
the 9th and 12th February, already 
mentioned, [ante, Chap, lxxiy. § 24], 
stillmoro decisive measureswere taken, 
as soon as the alliance with Russia was 
resolved on, to draw forth the whole 
military power of the state. By a royal 
decree of the 14th and 19th March, the 
LANDWEHBandLANDSTURMwere every- 
where called out : the former being a 
sort of militia, which was for the time 
put on permanent duty, and soon be- 
came nearly equal to the regular sol- 
diers; the latter, a levy en masse of the 
whole male population capable of bear- 
ing arms. The first speedily produced 
a hundred and twenty thousand men, 
who did good service, not only in re- 
cruiting the ranks of the regular army, 
but by relieving them of the duty of 
blockading fortresses, watching prison- 
ers, and guarding convoys, which other- 
wise might have occasioned a serious 
diminution in the forces which they 
could bring into the field against the 
enemy. This body was, in a peculiar 
manner, serviceable to Prussia, in con- 
sequence of the number of her impor- 
tant fortresses which still remained in 
the hands of the French. By its means, 
with the aid of a comparatively small 
body of Russians, a hundred thousand 
Prussian landwehr kept seventy thou- 
sand French veterans blockaded and 
useless in the fortresses on the Vistula 
and the Oder. 

8. An animated proclamation by the 
King, on the 19th March, roused to 
the highest degree the military spirit 
of his people. " Victory,'* said Frede- 
rick-William, " comes from God. Prove 
Worthy of His protection, by your dis- 



cipline and the exemplary discharge of 
your duties. Let courage, patience, 
fidelity, and discipline, ever distinguish 
you. Imitate the example of your an- 
cestors; show yourselves worthy of 
them, and think of your posterity. 
Rewards are secured for those who 
distinguish themselves ; shame and 
punishment await him who neglects 
his duty. Your King will never quit 
you ; the princes of his house will be 
with him, and combat in the midst of 
your ranks : the whole nation will join 
in your efforts. We have for an ally 
a brave people, who have achieved 
their independence by their valour, 
and have now come to give it to you. 
They had confidence in their sove- 
reign — in his just cause, in his power 
— and God gave them victory. Imitate 
them ; for we also combat for liberty 
and our country. Trust in God. Cour- 
age and patriotism are inscribed on our 
banners." The views of Bemadotte at 
this period were equally decided. On 
23d February, in a conversation with 
M. de Tarruch, the Russian ambas- 
sador, he said — " Tell your master 
that I shall disembark in six weeks in 
Germany at the head of thirty-five 
thousand Swedes, as many Russians, 
and ten thousand Germans. If the 
King of Prussia desires it, I will land 
on any part of his territories which he 
chooses. The time has come when 
Prussia must decide. We are agreed 
that Prussia shoiild be made a great 
power, in order that no preponderat- 
ing force should exist in Germany. 

4. Encouraged by so many concur- 
rent circumstances, which facilitated 
their prqgress and promised them sup- 
port, the Russian and Prussian gene- 
rals soon deemed it safe to cross the 
Elbe. The positions which the French 
army occupied along the course of that 
river, from Dresden to Hamburg, were 
as follows: — Davoust, with the 11th 
corps, held Dessau, and the adjoining 
banks of the Elbe from thence to Tor- 
gau ; Victor, with the 2d corps, lay 
between the Elbe and the Saale; Gre- 
nier, with his as yet untouched Italians, 
was a little in the rear at Halle; while 
Reynier,with the remains of the Saxons 
and Durutte's division, occupied the 
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important post of DreBden, and stretch- 
ed to the foot of the Bohemian moun- 
tains. The extreme left wing, under 
Vandamme, with its headquarters at 
Bremen, still occupied Hamburg and 
the mouth of the Elbe. The earliest 
reinforcements from France, imder 
Lauriston, drawn from the first ban 
of the National Guards, twenty - four 
thousand strong, arrived at Magdeburg 
in the end of March, and raised the 
centre of the army, grouped around 
that fortress, to nearly fifty thousand 
combatants ; while twenty thousand 
were in the neighbourhood of Dresden, 
and fifteen thousand on the Lower Elbe. 
In addition to these imposing forces, 
Ney and Marmont each commanded a 
corps of reserve, which was forming 
on the Bhine, and Bertrand's corps 
was in march from Italy by the route 
of the Tyrol, its leading columns hav- 
ing already reached Augsburg in the 
Bavarian plains. 

5. Troops also, important from their 
numerical amount, though far re- 
moved from the theatre of action, and 
confined in strongholds, where they 
could contribute little to the issue of 
the conflict, still belonged to France, in 
the fortresses on the Vistula and the 
Oder. Their number in all was not 
short of seventy thousand. Five -and- 
thirty thousand were shut up in 
Dantzic alone; and those in Thorn, 
Modlin, Zamosc, and Graudenz, on 
the Vistula; and in Spandau, Stettin, 
Custrin, and Qlogau, on the Oder, were 
at least as numerous. But their con- 
dition was so miserable, and they were 
composed of s\ich disjointed wrecks of 
the army which had gone through the 
Russian campaign, that not only were 
they wholly unfit for operations in 
the field, but they bore in themselves 
the seeds of contagion and mortality, 
more terrible than the sword of the 
enemy. The garrison of Dantzic, com- 
posed of the wreck of above a hundred 
regiments, of two-and-twenty different 
nations, was in such a state of moral and 
physical debility, that, notwithstand- 
ing its imposing numerical amount, it 
could not perform any militaxy opera- 
tions without its walls. All the other 
garrisons were in a similar condition. 



Typhus fever, the well-known and in- 
variable attendant on human suffering, 
soon began to make frightful ravages 
in the ranks; and such was the fatigue 
of the soldiers, that, though they were 
destitute of beds, bandages, linen, and 
comforts of every kind, in their hos- 
pitals, yet it was indispensably neces- 
sary to leave them to repose. There 
they remained, accordingly, blockaded 
by inferior bodies of the allied troops, 
ravaged by pestilence and fever, till 
famine or dejection induced them to 
surrender — a woeful monument at once 
of the misery which Napoleoi^'s ambi- 
tion occasioned among his subjects, 
and of the extraordinary magnitude 
of the calamities consequent on his 
headstrong military policy, which had 
thus severed from him so large a por-. 
tion of his followers, when every sabre 
and bayonet was required on the banks 
of the Elbe. 

6. The positions and forces of the 
Allies at this period were as follows : — 
In Silesia, twenty-five thousand Prus- 
sian regular troops, including two 
thousand five hundred horse, were col- 
lected imder the command of General, 
afterwards Marshal Blucheb. This 
was in addition to the garrisons of the 
fortresses, and nearly twenty thousand 
men whose organisation was not yet 
completed. The corps of York, which 
was coming up from East Prussia, was 
nominally fifteen thousand strong ; but 
six thousand sick, the sad bequest of 
the Moscow campaign, encumbered its 
ranks, so that not more than nine 
thousand could be relied on for imme- 
diate operations. In addition to this, 
Bulow, near Berlin, was at the head of 
ten thousand, and five thousand lay in 
Pomerania; so that, without drawing 
any of the garrisons from the fortresses, 
Frederick -William could bring fifty 
thousand combatants into the field. 
In addition to this, there were thirty- 
five thousand men in such a state of 
forwardness in the rear, as to be able 
to blockade the fortresses on the Oder, 
still in the hands of the enemy, or to 
act as a reserve to the armies in the 
field; and this body was constantly 
receiving accessions of force from the 
new levies, both of the line and the 
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landwehr, which were in progress is 
every part of the kingdom. Thus, 
when hostilities commenced in the 
beginning of May, Prussia could bring 
an accession of at least eighty thou- 
sand well -disciplined troops to the 
Russian standax^; and this force, if 
the campaign lasted a few months 
longer, might be expected to be nused 
to a hundred and fifty thousand. 

7. The Russian armies at this period, 
from the effect of the great levies and 
unbounded enthusiasm of 1812, were 
much more considerable ; but the 
battles and hardships of its dreadful 
campaign had thinned the ranks of the 
veteran soldiers, and the new levies, 
how extensive soever, were in great 
part drawn from provinces so remote, 
that they could not be expected to 
make their appearance on the theatre 
of war till a very late period of the 
campaign. At the advanced posts in 
Germany, therefore, where tiie con- 
test was to commence, their forces 
were by no means great; and, such as 
they were, they were scattered over an 
immense extent of country. Count 
Wittgenstein himself was at the head 
of tlurty-six thousand men, between 
Berlin and Magdeburg; while thirty- 
three thousand more, under the com- 
mand of Tettenbom, Chernicheff, Wo- 
ronzoff, and Milaradowich, were dis- 
persed in detached parties along the 
course of the Elbe, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Dresden to the environs 
of Magdeburg. Twenty thousand, 
under Barclay de Tolly, were engaged 
in the blockade of Dantzio, Zamoso^ 
and Thorn, on the Vistula; and a great 
reserve, seventy thousand strong, was 
forming in Poland, under the orders 
of Sacken. But these were still far 
distant^ and could not possibly reach 
the banks of the Elbe before the end 
of July. Thus, seventy thousand Rus- 
sians were the very utmost that could 
be relied on for immediate operations 
in Saxony; and if to them we add 
fifty thousand Prussians, the whole 
allied force might be one hundred and 
twenty thousand strong. But as thirty 
thousand would be required to block- 
ade the important fortresses of Magde- 
burg, Wittenbeig^ Torgau, and Eonig- 



stein, on the Elbe, it was doubtful 
whether more than ninety thousand 
could be relied on for offensive opera- 
tions on the Saxon plains. 

8. The first blow of importance in 
this memorable campaign was struck 
in the neighbourhood of Hamburg. 
The fermentation in that important 
mercantile emporium had been very 
great during the whole Russian retreat ; 
and it was only by extraordinary rig- 
our and vigilance that Qeneral Cara 
St Cyr, who commanded the French 
garrison, three thousand strong, had 
been able to maintain his authority 
amidst a hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants, all but insurgent, by 
whom he was surrounded. After Witt- 
genstein, however, had established 
himself in Berlin, Tettenbom, an ac- 
tive and indefatigable partisan, was 
detached towards the Lower Elbe 
with three thousand foot and three 
thousand Cossacks ; and at his ap- 
proach, Qeneral Morand, who was sta- 
tioned at Neustadt^ retired towards 
Hamburg, which latter town was eva- 
cuated by the whole French forces on 
the day following. On the 18th, Tet- 
tenbom, at the head of the advanced 
guard of his indefatigable Cossacks, 
approached the town amidst the ac- 
chunations and astonishment of a vast 
multitude of spectators. About half 
a mile from the city, the Russian 
videttes were met by (he greater part 
of the citizens in a body, who filled all 
the housesi, gardens, fields, and lanes 
around. A tremendous hurrah accom- 
panied their progress through this 
dense array, while the Cossacks, in 
making their way through it, sang 
their merry national airs. 

9. At the gate of the city the ma< 
gistrates appeared with its keys, while 
thirty maidens, clothed in white, 
strewed wreaths of flowers before 
the victors. Shouts of unbounded 
acclamation now arose from the count- 
less multitude : the enthusiasm was 
such, that the very heavens seemed to 
be rent asunder by the sound. " Long 
live the Russians 1 Long live Alex- 
ander! Long live Old England!" 
burst from tens of thousands of voices. 
The old steeples trembled with the 
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acclamations ; the roar of artillery, and 
the clang of bells, gave vent in louder 
notes to the universal transports ; 
numbers wept for joy ; friends and 
strangers alike embraced, and wished 
each other joy that they had lived to 
see such a day. 

'• Men met each other with erected look. 
The steps were liigher that they took ; 
Friends to congratulate their friends would 

haste, 
And long inveterate foes saluted as they 

past."* 

The worthy Hamburghers, in the 
first transports at their deliverance 
from the burdensome yoke which they 
had borne for seven years, were never 
weary of expressing their astonishment 
at the handful of men, not more than 
six thousand strong, by whom it had 
been effected. And it was not a little 
increased when they beheld these 
hardy children of the desert — Cal- 
mucks and Bashkirs — disdaining the 
civilised luxuries of houses and beds, 
pile their arms, and lie down be- 
side their steeds in the squares of 
the city, with no pillow but their 
saddles, and no covering but their 
cloaks. 

10. To these transports of joy, how- 
ever, there speedily succeeded the chill 
of disappointment, and the terrors 
of disaster, when the reinforcements 
which Tettenbom had so confidently 
announced did not make their appear- 
ance, and it was known that Morand 
lay at Bremen, at no great distance, 
with three thousand men, meditating 
vengeance against the revolted patriots. 
Extraordinary efforts, ever since the 
arrival of the Russians, had been made 
to raise a burgher force, and put the 
city in a posture of defence ; but the 
preparations were for long miserably 
incomplete. There were no guns on 
the ramparts, the volunteers could 
hardly yet handle their muskets, and 
the utmost anxiety prevailed lest the 
French, stimulated by the thirst for 
plunder, and the desire for intimidat- 
ing the insurrection by a blow at so 
great a community, should return and 
take a signal vengeance on the un- 
happy Hamburghers. From this cula- 
» Dryden. 



mity they were saved by an incident 
so extraordinary that it wears the 
aspect of romance. An English de- 
tachment of two hundred men from 
Heligoland had recently landed at the 
mouth of the Weser, and made them- 
selves masters of the batteries of 
Bloxen and Bremerlehe at that point. 
Encouraged by this event, which was 
magnified by report into the landing of 
a powerful British force in the north 
of Germany, the people of Luneburg, 
a small fortified town twenty miles 
from Hamburg, on the left bank of the 
Elbe, rose against the French authori- 
ties, and expelled their feeble gani- 
son. Morand instantly set out at the 
head of three thousand men and six 
pieces of cannon, with which he quick- 
ly overcame the resistance of the yet 
unarmed Liineburghers. The gates 
were forced, the principal inhabitants 
seized, and condemned to be shot next 
day at noon in the principal square of 
the city. 

11. On the following morning they 
were drawn out for execution, in 
number twenty- seven ; and already 
the unhappy men, amidst the tears of 
their fellow-citizens, and in presence of 
the French general, had put on the 
fatal bandage, when a sudden hurrah 
was heard, and a violent discharge of 
musketry at the gates announced that 
succour was at hand. Alarmed by the 
unlooked-for onset, the whole French 
troops hastened from the place where 
the execution was to have taken place 
to the ramparts, and the prisoners 
were left with their eyes bandaged, 
and their arms bound, in the middle 
of the square. With speechless anx- 
iety they and their families listened to 
the increasing din and tumult at the 
gates. For a short time the quick 
rattle of musketry showed that a se- 
rious action was going forward. Soon 
the receding throng, and numbers of 
wounded who were brought into the 
square, gave hope that the Allies were 
prevailing; and at length a loud shout 
on all sides announced that the town 
was carried, and deliverance was at 
hand. Instantly the brave Russians 
rushed into the centre of the square ; 
the prisoners were unbound and re- 
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stored to their weeping familieB ; while 
two thousand French prisoners, in ad- 
dition to a thousand killed and wound- 
ed, graced the first triumph of the 
arms of freedom in Qermany. It was 
Chemiche£^ Benkendorff, and Doem- 
berg, who had united their Cossacks 
and light troops, and^ by a forced 
march of fifty miles in twenty-four 
hours, had arrived just in time to 
effect this marvellous rescue. Morand, 
mortally wounded, was thrown down 
at the gates, and died next day. The 
prisoners whom he had ordered to be 
shot passed him, as he was carried 
along weltering in his blood, in the 
first moment of their deliverance. 

12. Immense was the effect which 
this moving incident produced in the 
north of Germany. The romantic 
character of the adventure ; the rapid 
punishment of the oppressors; the sud- 
den destruction of so considerable a 
body of the enemy; all contributed 
to swell the general enthusiasm, and 
soon rendered the rising as general 
between the Elbe and the Weser as 
between the former stream and the 
Oder. Montbrun arrived, indeed, on 
•tixe day following with the division 
Lagrange; and Chemichefif and his par- 
tisans being in no condition to op- 
pose such considerable forces, with- 
drew from Liinebuig. But this re- 
verse was not of long duration. La- 
grange's division was soon after re- 
^ called to Magdeburg, and the whole 
country between the mouths of the 
Elbe and the Weser was evacuated 
by the enemy. The insurrection im- 
mediately became general in all that 
district ; the whole Hanse Towns took 
Tip arms and expelled the French au- 
thorities; while all those portions of 
the electorate of Hanover which were 
evacuated by the French immediately 
proclaimed their beloved sovereign 
the King of England. A regency was 
formed of Hanoverian noblemen, with 
their headquarters at Hamburg, to di- 
rect the efforts of the newly recover- 
ed territory. The universal cry was 
for arms, to the desire for which the 
unnecessary cruelties of the retreat- 
ing French columns, especially in the 
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neighbourhood of Bremen, powerfully 
contributed. This desire met with a 
responsive echo in the British heart. 
The English government made the 
most extraordinary efforts to forward 
muskets, ammunition, and all the mu- 
niments of war, to those points on the 
north of Germany where they were 
required; and so well was their zeal 
seconded by the efforts of the author- 
ities at Woolwich and the manufac- 
turers at Birmingham, that in the short 
space of two months after the inten- 
tions of Prussia were first known, there 
were landed on the coast of Germany, 
for the use of the Russian, Prussian, 
and Swedish governments, the entire 
military equipments of a hundred and 
fifty thousand men ; while the Elbe, 
crowded with the pendants of all na- 
tions, had already resumed its place 
as one of the principal commercial es- 
tuaries of Europe.* 

13. While the Hanse Towns, and the 
maritime portions of Hanover, the fa- 
vourite tMrty-second military division 
of the French empire, were thus glid- 
ing away from the grasp of Napoleon 
— both parties, having to a certain 
degree concentrated their forces, were 
preparing to strike redoubtable blows 
on the plains of Saxony. In the end 
of March, Wittgenstein broke up from 
Berlin and moved towards the Elbe in 
two columns; one, under himself in 
person, directing its steps towards 

* The British military stores landed from 
March 18th, to May 18th, 1818, in Northeni 
Gtermany, were as follows :— 

Field-pieces complete, with car- 
riages and caissons, 

Muskets and bayonets, 

Swords, 

Suits of uniform complete , ^ 
greatcoats, &c., 

Boots and shoes. 

Blankets, . 

Linen shirts. 

Gaiters, 

Sets of accoutrements, 

Knapsacks complete, 

Caps and feathers, . 

Pairs of stockings, . 

Founds of biscuit, 
Do. of beef and pork, 
—See Official Statement in Prince Harden. 
BERG'S RepoH, 29th Sept. 1813, in London- 
derry's War in Germany. Appendix, No I. 
p. 866. 
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Wittenberg — the other, under Bulow, 
advancing towards Dessau. At the 
same time Borstel, with fifteen thou- 
sand Prussians, formed the blockade 
of Magdeburg; and Blucher and Win- 
zingerode, with the army of Silesia, 
twenty-five thousand strong, and ten 
thousand Russians, advanced towards 
Dresden from the side of Breslau. The 
King of Saxony, in no condition to 
withstand forces so considerable, en- 
tered into a convention for the eva- 
cuation of his capital; and Davoust, 
who commanded the French garrison, 
after blowing up, to the great grief 
of the inhabitants, an arch of their 
beautiful bridge over the Elbe,* re- 
tired with his forces in the direction 
of Leipsic. On the day following, the 
Allies entered with drums beating and 
colours flying, amidst the enthusiastic 
acclamations of an immense crowd of 
spectators; for though the court of 
Dresden remained faithful to its en- 
gagements with Napoleon, the Saxon 
people, who had suffered immensely 
from the long-continued presence and 
passage of the French troops, were 
almost unanimously ranged on the op- 
posite side, and their hearts beat as 
high as any in Germany for the de- 
liverance of the Fatherland.f 

14. Wittgenstein's approach to the 

* A proclamation of the French marshal 
had announced, that at the signal of three 
guns being fired, all the inhabitants should 
keep their houses; some, nevertheless, at- 
tracted by curiosity, repaired to the banks 
to witness the work of destruction. On the 
train being fired, a serpentine light wound 
round the undermined buttress, and imme- 
diately after the whole was enveloped in 
smoke : a dazzling light next rose out of the 
cloud, followed by a burst of fire, which as- 
cended to the heavens ; the arches adjacent 
were soon seen to gape, rise a little, and in- 
stantlv foil into the waves beneath, With a 
crash louder than the loudest thunder. This 
beautiful bridge, so well known to travellers, 
was b^n in 1344 ; but it was brought to 
perfection in 1737 by Augustus II. It is 550 
feet long, resting on seventeen buttresses and 
sixteen arches, with an iron balustrade and 
broad foot-pavement. — T^main Oculaire de» 
Evinmenti d Dresdc en 1813, pp. 80, 81; 
Odelbbbn, iL 80, 81. 

t '* On the 26th April, a Saxon battalion, 
which had surrendered in Thuriugia^ and to 
which at Altenburg its arms and artillery 
had been restored, defiled with drums beat- 
ing and colours flying before the hotel of the 
Kmg of Prussia, and was reviewed by the 



Elbe was preceded by numerous pro- 
clamations, in which he called on the 
Saxons to join the great effort now 
making for the freedom of Germany, t 
The tone of these popular addresses is 
well worthy of attention. They show 
how completely the principles of the 
contest had changed sides ; how tho- 
roughly military despotism had en- 
grafted itself on democratic ambition, 
and that the French Revolution was 
henceforward to be combated, in a 
great measure, with its own weapons. 
They produced an extraordinary im- 
pression in the Saxon provinces. In 
proportion as the French troops eva- 
cuated the villages, the inhabitants 
instantly rose and joined the invaders. 
Everywhere the Tugendbund had in 
secret paved the way for their recep- 
tion; and almost before the banners 
of Napoleon were out of sight, the 
landwehr and the landsturm were or- 
ganised, and a fearful patriotic warfare 
was springing up out of the suffer- 
ings and indignation of the people. 
II the French columns remeasured 
their steps, or the chances of war again 
threw the insurgent villages into the 
hands of the enemy, the inhabitants 
fled at their approach ; the flour and 
grain were destroyed; barrels of every 
sort of liquor pierced and run out; the 

two allied monarchs."— 5^ctt de ce qui s*est 
passd dDresdemlQlS, parun T&mom Ocuiairet 
112. 

X " Germans ! " said he, *' we open to you 
the Prussian I'anks : you will there find the 
son of the labourer placed beside the son of 
the prince ; all distinction of rank is efiEaced 
in these great ideas— the King, liberty, hon- 
our, country ! Amongst us there is no dis- 
tinction but that of talent, and of the ardour 
with which we fly to combat for the common 
cause. Liberty or death I These are the 
rallying-words of the soldiers of Frederick- 
William. Saxons ! Germans ! fVom the great 
era of 1812, our genealogical trees will count 
for nothing; the exploits of our ancestors 
are effaced by the degradation of their de- 
scendants. The regeneration of Germany 
can alone produce new noble families, and 
restore their lustre to those which were be- 
fore illustrious. He who is not for liberty is 
against it; choose between our fraternal em- 
brace and the point of our victorious swords. 
Rise, Saxons! Free your King ttom. his fit- 
ters ; exterminate the stranger fVom the land; 
and may you soon have a free King, and may 
he reign over a firee people ! *'— WirraENSTBiK 
to the Saxons, 23d and SOth March 1818; 
SOHOBLL, RecwH, i. 852 and 357. 
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mills and boats burned and scuttled ; 
and the proclamations of the allied 
sovereigns met with as ready obedi- 
ence in the territories of the princes of 
the Rhenish confederacy as in their 
own dominions. 

15. Previous to finally withdrawing 
across the Elbe, Eugene, in order to 
oblige the enemy to concentrate his 
forces, that he might thus attain an 
accurate idea of their amount, took 
post at Mockem, a little in front of 
Magdebui^g, and there stood firm. 
Wittgenstein accordingly collected his 
troops, and on the 4th April attacked 
the French with great vigour between 
Mockem and Leitzkau. It was rather 
an afiair of advanced posts than a re- 
gular battle; for no sooner were the 
French tirailleurs, who as usual be- 
haved with the greatest gallantry, 
driven in, thaQ the main body of their 
army began to retire. In this move- 
ment, however, they felt severely the 
superiority of the allied horse. Two 
French regiments of lancers, who 
strove to protect the retreat, were 
thrown into confusion, and for the 
most part made prisoners; and it was 
only by the fortunate occurrence of 
nightfall that a total rout was prevent- 
ed, and the troops succeeded in mak- 
ing good their way to Magdeburg. Next 
day Wittgenstein continued the pur- 
suit, and leaving Bulow's troops tp 
blockade that fortress, and Eleist with 
his Prussians before Wittenberg, took 
post himself at Dessau. Meanwhile 
Winzingerode, having merely pass- 
ed through Dresden, pushed on to 
Halle, which he occupi^ in strength; 
upon which Eugene, to preserve his 
communications with Frankfort and 
the great road to the Rhine, concen- 
trated his troops on the Upper Saale, 
leaving only a portion of ms army at 
Magdeburg. The conduct of General 
Thielman, who commanded the Saxon 
garrison of Torgau, was at this pe- 
riod the subject of great anxiety. Dis- 
tracted between duty to his sovereign 
and to his country, *he did not openly 
join the Allies, but refused to admit 
Reynier with a French garrison, sent 
to replace him, and waited behind his 
formidable ramparts for the guidance 



of ulterior events. But, though the 
line of the Elbe was broken through 
at its two extremities, at Dresden and 
Hamburg, and doubt existed as to the 
fidelity of the Saxon garrisons, Eu- 
gene, boldly maintaining his ground in 
the centre, and resting on the strong 
fortress of Magdeburg, still made good 
his post, undismayed alike by external 
calamity and internal defection. 

16. What mainly contributed to sup- 
port the spirits of the French soldiers 
amidst the multiplied disasters with 
which they were oppressed, was the 
prospect of being speedily joined by 
the Emperor, and the powerful rein- 
forcements which he was bringing up 
from the Rhine. In efiect Napoleon, 
who, in his address to the legislative 
body on the 23d March, had announced 
his speedy departure for the army, had 
recently completed all the arrange- 
ments requisite before setting out for 
the theatre of war. Letters-patent were 
addressed to the Empress, conferring 
on her the office and dignity of re- 
gent, with the seat of president of the 
coimcil of state, and the power of par* 
don consequent on that exalted station; 
but without the right of sanctioning 
any decree of the senate, or proclaim- 
ing any law. On the same day, she 
was invested with the elevated office 
with great pomp, and received the 
homage of the principal dignitaries of 
the Empire. It was Napoleon's in- 
tention to have set out immediately 
after this imposing ceremony; but the 
importance of the negotiations with 
Austria, and the incomplete state of 
the preparations on the Rhine and the 
Elbe, retarded his departure for a fort- 
night longer. During this important 
interval, he strained every nerve to en- 
gage the cabinet of Vienna in a separate 
and sincere alliance, and offered to re- 
new the treaty offensive and defensive, 
and even offered to pay for the thirty 
thousand men, whom Austria had 
agreed to furnish by the treaty of 1812. 
Even then, however, he declared his 
resolution not to absoidon one village 
of the grand-duchy of Warsaw to the 
Russians ; and though he professed his 
willingness to consider the abandon- 
ment of some provinces annexed to 
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France by imperial decreea, he an- 
nounced his determination not to sur- 
render those which had been incor- 
porated with the Qreat Nation by 
decrees of the senate, which compre- 
hended by far the most important part 
of his acquisitions.* At length, on the 
15th April, he bade adieu to Uie Em- 
press and the King of Rome, and set 
out for the Rhine, having previously 
thus explained his views of the ap- 
proaching campaign to the Austrian 
ambassador, Prince Schwartzenberg. — 
" I set out, and I will send orders to 
your lieutenant-general Frimont, at 
the same time, to denounce the armis- 
tice. I will be in person, on the first 
days of May, with three hundred thou- 
sand men, on the right bank of the 
Elbe. Austria may increase her forces 
at Cracow at the same time to a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, and assemble 
thirty or forty thousand in Bohemia; 
and the day that I arrive at Dresden 
we shall debouch all at once on the 
Russians. It is thus we shall succeed 
in pacifying Europe." 

17. Napoleon arrived at Mayence at 
midnight on the 16th, and remained 
there eight days. They were any- 
thing, however, b\it days of rest to the 
indefatigable monarch. Everything 
immediately assumed a new aspect, 
and his ardent mind communicated its 
energy to all the subordinate authori- 
ties by whom he was surrounded. The 
fortifications of the fortress were re- 
paired with extraordinary vigour dur- 
ing the whole of April, and crowds of 
labourers from the whole neighbour- 
hood collected for that purpose. Those 
from the left bank of the Rhine re- 
ceived pay; those from the right, or 
German side, nothing. Qreat, how- 
ever, as were the efibrts made to put 
this frontier fortress in a respectable 
posture of defence, they were as no- 
thing compared to the exertions at the 
same time going on to collect and for- 
ward troops to reinforce the army. 
The accounts from Thuringia and the 
banks of the Saale were daily becom- 
ing more alarming. The Elbe had 
been crossed at many points ; the 

* Napolbon to ike Emperor ofAuMria, 8th 
April 1813. BiOHON, xL 815, 816. | 



enemy's light troops were advancing 
in all directions; Leipsic and Nurem- 
berg were in their hands ; Erf urth 
itself was menaced; terror, the fore- 
runner of disaster, had already brought 
in imagination the Russians down to 
the Rhine. Nor was the political hori- 
zon less gloomy. Austria had assum- 
ed a position more than doubtful. 
Even the offer which Napoleon had 
made to the cabinet of Vienna, to re- 
store Silesia to the Imperial crown, 
had been refused, on the ground, in 
itself sufficiently ominous, that they 
could consent to no aggrandisement at 
the expense of Prussia. The Austrian 
government had recovered from the 
dread of Russia which had led Hetter- 
nich in January, to declare to M. Otto, 
" that it was not France which they 
feared, but the Muscovite power which 
Napoleon had done so much to aug- 
ment." The sudden and extraordinary 
resurrection of that wonderful man's 
power, after a disaster which would 
have entirely prostrated any other mon- 
arch, had opened the eyes of the cab- 
inet of Vienna to the real danger 
which still threatened them. At the 
same time the King of Saxony, dis- 
tracted between a conscientious regard 
to his engagements, and the daily in- 
creasing enthusiasm of his subjects 
and troops in favour of the allied 
cause, repaired to Prague, where there 
was every reason to apprehend that 
his policy would be determined by that 
of the cabinet of Vienna. 

18. In these critical circumstances, 
when every day and hour was not only 
of importance in order to withstand 
the allied forces actually in the field, 
but to prevent the accession of new 
and still more formidable powers to 
their league, the energy of Napoleon 
seemed to rise with the difficulties 
against which he had to contend, and 
to acquire an almost supernatural 
degree of vigour. In every direction, 
officers were despatched to hasten the 
march, and collect the still unformed 
bodies of the conscripts, who, before 
they were able to handle their mus- 
kets, were hurried off to the Rhine ; 
while the Emperor, as they passed 
through Mayence^ seemed to count the 
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numbers of even the smallest bodies 
of men who crossed its bridge, and 
endeavoured to inspire the young no- 
vices in arms with a portion of his 
own ardent and unconquerable spirit. 
But this searching inspection demon- 
strated how much was yet to be done 
to restore the efficiency of the French 
military establishment, and told but 
too clearly that the Grand Army had 
irrevocably sunk amidst the disasters 
of Russia. 

19. Notwithstanding the most stren- 
uous efforts to augment that important 
branch of the service, the number of 
cavalry which crossed by the bridge of 
Mayence had not yet exceeded four 
thousand; and when it was recollected 
how completely the ranks of horse had 
been swept away during the Moscow 
campaign, and how powerful the Allies 
were in that arm, this circumstance 
afforded a melancholy presage as to 
the issue of the contest which was im- 
pending. Kor was the condition of 
the greater part of the infantry and 
artillery more encouraging. Though 
strong in numbers, and animated with 
courage, they were weak in all the 
other qualities which constitute the 
strength of an army. The youths who 
had been torn from their homes to 
recruit the armies, hurried forward to 
the frontier by forced marches which 
were beyond their strength, and, ema- 
ciated by the scanty and unwholesome 
food which they had received on the 
way, presented in great part the most 
miserable aspect Before they ever 
saw the enemy, their ranks exhibited 
nearly as woeful an appearance as those 
of the veterans who had survived the 
horrors of the Moscow campaign. The 
" uniformity of ills," so well known in 
armies, and of such sinister presage 
when not surmounted by unwonted 
mental vigour, or a sudden tide of suc- 
cess, was already visible; and though 
the patriotic ardour of the young con- 
scripts carried them in a surprising 
manner through their difficulties, and 
they evinced extraordinary enthusiasm 
when passing the Emperor, yet it was 
but too manifest that they were un- 
equal to the fatigues of the approach- 
ing campaign. It was painfully evi- 



dent that, though they might possibly 
prove victorious in regular battles, 
they would melt away under the effects 
of dripping bivouacs, or the horrors of 
military hospitals. 

20. The condition of the cavalry and 
artillery, with the exception of that of 
the Guard, was still more deplorable. 
The unfortunate quadrupeds which 
were harnessed to the guns, or placed 
beneath the unskilled riders who had 
been pressed into the ranks, felt none 
of the enthusiasm which supported the 
human conscripts; and the accumulat- 
ed evils of forced marches, bad pro- 
vender, and cold beds on the ground, 
fell upon them with unmitigated se^ 
verity. So strongly had the evils of a 
long line of detached carriages been 
felt in Russia, that they now went into 
the other extreme. Strict orders had 
been given to keep the guns, vehicles, 
and columns close to each other ; wher- 
ever the ground permitted it, they 
spread the columns over the fields ad- 
joining the road. The cavalry, infan- 
try, artillery, staff, and waggon train, 
all marched pell-mell, and often in the 
most frightful confusion ; while the cry 
constantly repeated by the officers, 
" Close up t close up ! " occasioned a 
perpetual shake and agitation in the 
ranks. Such enormous assemblages of 
men in so narrow a compass soon con- 
sumed the whole provisions which could 
be extracted from the inhabitants on 
the roadside. Pillage in consequence 
became unavoidable in the adjoining 
districts on the part of the succeeding 
columns : and the army -thus speedily 
collected together, without adequate 
previous preparations, suffered nearly 
as much before arriving on the Elbe, 
as they had done in the preceding cam- 
paign from the march through Lithu- 
ania. Notwithstanding all these un- 
favourable circumstances, however, the 
confidence of Napoleon in the success 
of his arms had suffered no abatement. 
" Were the last man of the Grand 
Army," said he, " drowned in passing 
the Niemen, we should not the less be 
able in spring to take the field with 
the superiority over our enemies." 

21. Napoleon left Mayence on the 
24th, and arrived at Erfurth the suo* 
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ceeding day. The army, which by ex- 
traordinary efforts he had there col- 
lected, though without any adequate 
cavalry or artillery, was extremely for- 
midable in point of numbers. His, 
troops were divided into fourteen corps, 
besides the Imperial Guard and reserve 
cavalry; and their total amount in the 
course of the campaign came to be little 
less than four hundred thousand men. 
In -the outset, however, it was not more 
than half the number; and a hundred 
and fifteen thousand men only could 
be brought into the field at Liitzen.* 
A considerable portion of the general 
array, though all collected in the depots 
in the interior, had not yet reached the 
theatre of action ; and three corps were 
swallowed up in the garrisons of Dant- 
zic, those of the fortresses on the Oder, 
and on the Lower Weser and Elbe. 
The corps, however, which were under 
the Emperor's immediate command, or 
so near as to be available even at the 
outset of the campaign — viz. those of 
Ney at Weimar, of Marmont at Gotha, 
of Bertrand at Saalf eld, and of Oudinot 
at Coburg, with the Guards and reserve 
cavalry — ^amounted to a hundred and 
forty thousand eflfective men, inde- 
pendent of forty thousand under Prince 

* French Troops <a the BaUU itfLHtzm. 

Infantry of the Ouard, . . . 10,000 

Cavalry of the Gtiard, 

Sd corps, Marshal Ney, . 

4th corps, General Bertrand, 

6th corps, Marshal Marmont, 

11th corps, Marshal Macdonald, 

Grand total, . 115.000 
— SCHOKLL, TrdiUs de Paix, voL x. p. 213. 

Total French Forces in the Field in Germany, 

at the opening of the Campaign. 
Infantry of the Guard, . . . 10,000 
Cavalry of the Guard, . . . 6,000 
3d corps, Victor, . . . .7,400 

3d corps, Ney, 40,000 

4th corps, Bertrand, . . . 20,000 

5th corps, Lauriston, . . . 15,000 
6th corps, Marmont» . . . 25,000 

7th corps, Reynier, .... 14,000 
11th corps, Macdouald, . . . 15,000 
12th corps, Oudinot, . . . 25,000 

1st corps of cavalry, Latour-Mau- 

bourg, 10,000 

2d corps of cavalry, Sebastiaui, . . 6,210 
Ist corps, Davoust, detached, . . 10,000 

Grand total, 
Tofcil cannon, 
—Plotho, voL L Appendix. 



. 202,610 
850 



Eugene, which were still in the neigh- 
bourhood of Magdeburg. The strength 
of this immense host, however, con- 
sisted in its infantry: it had as yet 
only three hundred and fifty pieces 
of cannon, though that number was 
doubled before the close of the cam- 
paign, and could only muster six thou- 
sand horse — a poor set-off to nearly 
thirty thousand superb cavalry, which 
glittered in the ranks of the enemy. 

22. Although the forces which the 
Allies brought into the field in the lat- 
ter part of the contest, when Austria 
had joined the alliance, were much 
more considerable, and, even in its 
opening stages, were more powerful in 
cavalry and veteran troops, yet at this 
period they were decidedly inferior in 
numbers to their opponents.+ So dis- 

t Allied troops at the Battle of Liitzen. 
Russians. 
Corps of Lieutenant-General Berg, 7,460 
Corps of Lieutenant-General Winaa- 

gerode, 10,526 

Corps of reserve of General TormasofT, 17, 350 
Artillery sent to the aid of Blucher, 450 

Total, . 85,775 

Prussians. 

Corps of Blucher, .... 23,350 

Corps of General York, . . . 10,000 

Detached corps of St Priest, . . 2,800 



Total, . 
Total, Russians, 



86,150 
35,775 



Grand total, Allies, 71,925 
— Plotho, vol. i. App. 114. 

Allied Forces in Oermany at the opening of the 
Campaign. 

RUSSIANS— DBTACHBD CORPS ON THE BLBB. 



Detachment of lettenbom. 


Men. 
1,679 


Horn*. 
1,685 


Detachment of Doemberg, 


1.844 


605 


Detachment of Chemicheft; 


1,985 


1,992 


Corps of Woron zoflf. 


6.450 




Detachment of Harpe^ . 


2,200 




Detachment of Roth, . 


8,000 




Corps of Milaradowioh, . 


11.599 




Free Corps, . 


8,000 





Total, . 80.657 4,182 

RUSSIANS THAT FOUGHT AT LUTZEN.— VIZ. : 

Men. 

Corps of Lieutenant-Gtoneral Berg, . 7,450 
Corps of Lieutcnaut-General Winzin- 

gerode • 10,525 

Reserve under General Tormasoff, . 17,350 
Battery sent to the assistance of 

Blucher, 450 

Total, . • . . . 35,775 
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tant were the resources of the Rus- 
sians, so incomplete as yet the prepara- 
tions of Prussia, that at the opening 
of the campaign they could only collect 
a hundred and ten thousand regular 
troops, of which forty thousand were 
absorbed in blockading the fortresses 
on the Elbe and the Oder ; leaving little 
more than seventy thousand to meet 
the shock of battle on the plains of 
Saxony. In these circumstances, it ap- 
peared to many a hazardous and im- 
prudent step to cross the Elbe, of 
which the whole fortresses were still 
in the hands of the enemy, and venture 
into the Saxon plains in presence of 
Napoleon, who had the command of a 
force twofold more numerous. There 
were not wanting those who called to 
mind the fatal effects of a similar ad- 
vance overthe same ground, previous to 
the battle of Jena, seven years before. 
23. But, on the other hand, the cir- 
cumstances of the two armies at these 
two periods were essentially different. 
Napoleon was then at the head of a 
veteran and victorious — ^he now led on 
a newly raised, or beaten army. The 
Prussians, then advancing singly to the 
shock, were now supported by the ex- 

BU8SIAKS BXTWSBN THX XLBB AMD TBB 
VISTULA. 

Ck>rp8 of Barclay de Tolly, 
Corps of Sacken, .... 
Army of reserve of Doctoroff, . 
Blockading Zamose, General Both, . 
Blockading force before Dantsic, the 

Prince of Wttrtemberg, . 
Blodcading force before Glogau, 

Total, 92,750 

Bwmimary. 

Russians detached on the Elbe, . 80,657 

Russians who fought at Ltttzen, 35,775 
Russians between the Elbe and the 

Vistula^ 02,750 



, 159,182 



Russians — Grand total, 
— Plotho, vol. L, App. 99. 

Pbussians. 
Blucher's corps, 
York's and Kleist's corps, 
Reserve under Stutterheim, 



In the field 28.000 

Blockading the fortresses, about 87, 000 

Total— Prussians^ . . . 65,000 
Do. —Russians, . . . 159,182 



Grand total of Allies. 

— Plotho, voL L, App. 126. 



224,182 



perience and animated by the presence 
of the Russian conquerors. Seven years 
of oppressive rule had united every 
heart, and upraised every hand in the 
north of Germany; the superiority of 
the Allies in cavcdry removed every 
reasonable ground for apprehending 
total defeat; and even though the for- 
wardmovement might be attended with 
some peril, it was worth incurring, in 
the hope of determining the hesitation 
of the court of Dresden, and stimulat- 
ing the favourable tendencies of the 
cabinet of Vienna. Influenced by these 
considerations, the advance of the Al- 
lies continued. Leaving the Viceroy, 
whose troops were concentrated be- 
tween Magdeburg and the Saale, to the 
right, Wittgenstein crossed the Elbe 
in foBce at Dessau; and, concentrating 
his troops with those which had passed 
at Dresden, advanced to Leipsic, while 
his right wing occupied Halle and the 
adjoining villages. Meanwhile Alex- 
ander and Frederick- William, leaving 
the headquarters at Kalisch, where 
such important diplomatic arrange- 
ments had been concluded, moved on 
to Dresden, and established themselves 
there on the 8th of April 

24. If the confused and motley array 
of wom-out Veterans and youthful con- 
scripts, which crowded the road from 
Mayence to Erfurth, was descriptive of 
the last efforts, though still unbroken 
spirit, of tiie ¥Vench empire, the hardy 
warriors, savage horsemen, and enthu- 
siastic volunteers who composed the 
Russian and Prussian ranks, were still 
more characteristic of the varied na- 
tions, from the deserts of Asia to the 
centre of civilised Europe, who werenow 
roused to resist them. Unbounded was 
the astonishment of the citizens of Dres- 
den when the Cossacks and Calmucks, 
the forerunners of Wlnzingerode's 
corps, first appeared amongst them. 
The uncombed beards and shaggy dress 
of many of these nomad warriors ; their 
longlances and hardy steeds ; and, above 
all, the piles of plunder which they bore 
between their saddles and horses' backs, 
at first excited no small degree of ter- 
ror in the minds of the citizens. This 
feeling was increased rather than di- 
minished when they beheld these Aai- 
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atic warriors, singing oriental airs, pile 
their arms in the streets, strew a little 
straw on the pavements, and lie down 
to rest beside the steeds, picketed to 
the walls, which had accompanied them 
from the Volga and the Don. By de- 
grees, however, these apprehensions 
wore off; the uncouth warriors were 
found to be kindly and sober ; a copi- 
ous supply of brandy, bread, herrings, 
and onions, always put them in good 
humour ; and soon they were to be seen 
carrying the children in their arms for 
hours together, and teaching them to 
speak and sing in Russian. Shortly 
after, these rude hosts were followed 
by the more regular columns of the 
Russian army; infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery succeeded each other without 
intermission, in the finest possible state 
of discipline and equipment; and when 
the Emperor Alexander and the King 
of Prussia, at the head of their respec- 
tive divisions of Guards, defiled over 
the bridge of the Elbe, and entered the 
city, all the spectators were lost in as- 
tonishment at the aspect of the troops, 
which, after undergoing the fatigues of 
BO dreadful a campaign, appeared in all 
the pomp and majesty of unsullied war. 
Garlands of flowers were everywhere 
strewn on their approach ; the windows 
were filled with rank and beauty ; and 
themonarohs entered the town between 
a double rank of damsels clothed in 
white, bearing baskets loaded with all 
the beauty of spring. 

25. But if the long columns of the 
Russian army, and the varied appear- 
ance of their troops, were descriptive 
of the vast extent of their empire, and 
the prodigious power of that enthusi- 
asm which had brought the military 
force of such distant regions into the 
heart of Europe ; still more interesting, 
in a moral point of view, was the as- 
spect of the patriot bands of Prussia. 
The chasseurs of the Guard, in par- 
ticular, excited general attention, and 
conveyed a lively idea, both of the 
sacrifices which her people had made 
to deliver their coimtry, and of the 
heroic spirit with which they were ani- 
mated. A thousand young men, al- 
most all of the best families, marched 
in the ranks with ardour to battle, 



where more than two-thirds of their 
number foimd an honoured grave. The 
bands of volunteers, clothed in black, 
were much more numerous. Several 
different provinces had contributed to 
form them; and a large proportion 
were composed of the young men at 
the universities, who now took the 
field under the direction of the same 
men, as officers, to whom they had for- 
merly listened with reverence in the 
professors' chairs. Several distinguish- 
ed members of the universities, in par- 
ticular Jahn and Staffens, appeared 
with a warlike air, and surrounded by 
a numerous train of followers. These 
noble bands, however, though over- 
flowing with courage, and burning to 
signalise themselves, scarcely appeared 
broke in to a discipline sufficiently 
strict for the arduous duties upon 
which they were about to enter; and 
many of them were still of such tender 
years as to be obviously unequal to the 
fatigues of a campaign. Numbers of 
gallant youths, too young to be ad- 
mitted into the ranks, and hardly able 
to carry a musket, followed the regi- 
ments, supplicating to be allowed to 
join their elder comrades. One boy of 
ten years was to be seen entreating the 
officers of different regiments, with 
tears in his eyes, to receive him in the 
ranks of volunteers, if not as a private, 
at least as a drummer; while another, 
only nine, was reclaimed by his parents 
atBreslau, by advertisementin the pub- 
lic newspapers. 

26. These noble youths took the 
field under the sanction, and impressed 
with the liveliest feelings of religious 
duty. It was from that holy spring 
that the spirit destined to combat, and 
ultimately conquer, the worldly pas- 
sions of the French Revolution took 
its rise. " We marched," says one of 
the volunteers, the poet Komer, " in 
parade from Zoblen to Rogau, a Lu- 
theran village, where the church, with 
great simplicity, but also with great 
taste, had been decorated for the con- 
vention of the volunteers. After sing- 
ing a hymn of my composition, the 
clergyman of the parish delivered an 
address, full of manly vigour and pub- 
lic enthusiasm. Not a diy eye was to 
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be seen in the whole ABsembly. After 
the service, he pronounced the oath 
before ns, for the cause of humanity, 
of fatherland, of religion, to spare nei- 
ther substance nor soul — to conquer 
or die for the right. We swore I He 
then fell on his knees, and besought 
God for a blessing on His champions. 
It was a moment when the present 
thought of death kindled flame in every 
eye, and woke heroism in every heart. 
The oath, solemnly repeated by all, 
and sworn on the swords of the offi- 
cers, and Luther's hymn, ' £in feste 
burg ist imser Qott,* * A stronghold is 
our Gk)d,* concluded the ceremony; 
upon which a thundering vivat burst 
from the congregation of champions 
for German freedom, while every blade 
leaped from its scabbard, and gleams 
of warlike light shone through the 
sanctuary. The hour was so much the 
more impressive, that most of us went 
out with the conviction that it was the 
last time we should ever meet." "With 
such holy rites did the champions of 
Qerman freedom prepare themselves 
for the fight. The moral world was 
shaken to its foundation : duty based 
on religion was arrayed against talent 
in rebellion against its author. 

27. The Emperor and King lived at 
Dresden vnih the utmost simplicity, 
and won the hearts of all classes by 
the afi&bility of their demeanour, and 
the readiness with which they were at 
all times accessible to the complaints, 
not only of their own troops, but of 
the Saxon people. Both appeared in 
public without guards, or ostentation 
of any sort. Alexander, in particular, 
frequently walked out attended only by 
an aide-de-camp,* and seemed to take 
a pleasure in the crowds who thronged 

* He inhabited the beautiftil Bruhl pal- 
ace in the suburbs of the city, the shady 
-virsklks of the garden of which had long been 
the favourite resort of the children of the 
better classes. Strict orders had been given 
in the first instance to close the gates against 
these noisy intruders ; but no sooner was 
the Emperor informed of the deprivation to 
which they had been exposed, thjui he gave 
directions to have them admitted as usual, 
and often walked out to divert himself with 
the sportive happiness of his little alUes. 
The King of Prussia did tbe same at the Bo^^- 
al palace of Backnitz, which formed his resi- 
dence.— r<f?noin Ocvlaire, 218 ; Odel. 118. 



round him to such an extent, that no 
small difficulty was sometimes expe- 
rienced in making his way through. 
But it was chiefly in the respect paid 
by themselves and their followers to 
the lites of religion, that the difference 
appeared between the allied sovereigns 
and the French authorities by whom 
they had been preceded. The day 
after their entry was Easter Sunday ; 
and it was celebrated from daybreak 
by the soldiers of both armies with 
extraordinary solemnity. The whole 
troops appeared in their very best and 
neatest attire. Everywhere the Cos- 
sacks were to be seen buying stained 
eggs to present to their comrades ; 
wherever the Bussians met, from the 
highest to the lowest rank, they gave 
the salute, " Christ is risen," to which 
the reply was, " Yes, he has risen in- 
deed." The Emperor was the first to 
set this devout example ; and having, 
after the preceding midnight, assisted 
at the solemn service of Easter in a 
little Greek chapel established in one 
of the apartments of the Bruhl palace, 
he immediately addressed that expres- 
sion to every one of his officers present. 
Divine service was performed by the 
chaplains, or ** papas " as they are call- 
ed, of all the different Bussian regi- 
ments quartered in Saxony. This was 
succeeded by a splendid review, in 
which a noble body of seven thousand 
cavalry, headed by the Archduke Con- 
stantine, who had just arrived from 
Pilnitz, paraded before the sovereigns 
at Dresden. Superficial readers may 
consider these incidents as trifles, but 
they are straws which show how the 
wind sets ; and the reflecting observer 
will not deem it the least interesting 
incident in this memorable year, that 
the sovereigns and armies, which at 
length delivered Europe, were bound 
together by the common ties which 
unite man to his Creator. After all 
himian powers had failed in combating 
theforcesof theBevolution, victory was 
at length brought back to the arms of 
freedom, when they went forth to the 
fight with the ancient wbt-ctj of the 
warriors of the Cross on their banners, 
" In this sign you shall conquer." f 
t " In hoc signo vinoee.** 
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28. During his stay at Erfurth, 
Napoleon put the last hand to the 
organisation of his army; gave direc- 
tions for strengthening the two cita- 
dels of the town, and putting them in 
a posture of defence ; and established 
hospitals for six thousand men. Mean- 
while Eugene, firm in his position be- 
tween the confluence of the Saale and 
Elbe, and round Magdeburg, quietly 
awaited the approach of the Emperor, 
who left Erfurth early in the morning 
of the 28th, mounted on horseback, 
and commenced the campaign. The 
conscripts, as the long and brilliant 
cortege of the Emperor passed through 
their ranks, gazed with delight on the 
hero who had filled the world with 
his renown; and the cheers with which 
he was saluted were almost as loud 
and general as in the most brilliant 
period of his career. But these ani- 
mating signs died away when Napo- 
leon had passed; and the first day's 
march was sufficient to convince every 
observer that the ancient discipline 
and order of the army were at an end, 
and that the admirable precision of 
the soldiers of Ulm and Austerlitz 
had been buried with the grand army 
in the fields of Russia. The Emperor 
slept that night at Eckartsberg, having 
passed in his journey over the field of 
Auerstadt, already immortalised in the 
annals of French glory. During the 
whole march, the imperial cortege was 
obliged to force its way, with almost 
brutal violence, through the dense 
crowd of infantry, cannon, horsemen, 
and waggons which encumbered the 
highway. Pillage had already com- 
menced on all sides ; and the disorders 
of the troops not only inflicted on the 
unhappy inhabitants all the miseries 
of war, but evinced, even under the 
eyes of the Emperor, the relaxed disci- 
pline and imperfect organisation of 
his army. Under the very windows 
of the hotel which he inhabited, a 
vast crowd of disorderly soldiers was 
collected, who, with loud shouts and 
dissonant cries, continued during the 
whole night to feed a huge fire, by 
throwing into it the furniture, beds, 
and property of the wretched inhabi- 
tants, into whose houses they had 



broken, and who, by a single day's 
presence of the imperial headquarters, 
found themselves deprived of their 
whole movable effects. 

29. The direction of Napoleon's 
march was determined by the impor- 
tant consideration of effecting a junc- 
tion with the Viceroy on the banks of 
the Saale; and with this view he ad- 
vanced next day to Naumburg ; while 
Ney reached Weissenf els, after having 
driven back the Russian videttes, which 
now, for the first time, began to show 
themselves on the road. Meanwhile 
the Viceroy, to facilitaite the jiuction, 
ascended the course of the Saale, and 
on the same day arrived at Merseburg; 
so that the two armies were now not 
more than twenty miles distant. Eu- 
gene's forces consisted of two corps — 
Lauriston's and Macdonald's — and 
mustered fully thirty thousand com- 
batants, besides those left in garrison 
in the fortresses on the Elbe, and Vic- 
tor's corps, which remained near Mag- 
deburg. Already the thunder of their 
artillery was heard in the distance, and 
soon an aide-de-camp from the Viceroy 
announced the joyful intelligence to 
the Emperor, that his troops had pass- 
ed the Saale by the bridge of Merse- 
burg, and that a junction had been ef- 
fected between the two armies. The 
young conscripts in Ney's corps, which 
formed the h^ of the advance, gazed 
with wonder on the veterans, many of 
them mutilated, who had survived the 
Moscow campaign ; while they, reani- 
mated by the sight of the dense col- 
umns which were hourly thronging to 
their support, forgot the horrors of 
the retreat, and fondly hoped that the 
glorious days of the grand army were 
about to return. Joyfully the united 
host moved towards the enemy, who 
occupied Halle, Leipsic, and all the 
adJGu:ent roads, while the advanced 
guards were posted on the road to 
Weissenf els. 

30. No sooner were the Allies aware 
of the approach of the enemy in such 
strength, than they took measures to 
concentrate their forces ; but the situa- 
tion of their troops was such as to af- 
ford the most serious ground for dis- 
quietude. Not more than eighty thoa- 
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sand men were scattered along the 
line of the Elbe, from the Bohemian 
mountains to the sea, without any 
other point of support than Dresden, 
a town which could not be said to be 
fortified. The bridges of Meissen, 
Miihlberg, and Roslau, by which they 
had passed, were not yet even covered 
by tites-de-pont — Dessau alone had a 
tolerable bridge-head; and the rein- 
forcements in their rear were all ab- 
sorbed in blockading the fortresses on 
the Elbe and the Oder. Thus it was 
impossible to give battle to the enemy 
with anything approaching to an equa- 
lity of force. Yet was retreat still 
more hazardous, as it would weaken 
the moral influence which their ad- 
vance had produced in Qermany, and, 
by renewing its apprehensions, might 
revive all the vacillations of the cabi- 
net of Vienna, and even induce it to 
throw its forces into the opposite scale. 
Nor were the chances of battle so un- 
equal as they at first sight appeared. 
For though Napoleon was greatly su- 
perior upon the whole, it was by no 
means certain that his forces would all 
be concentrated upon one field; the 
quality of the allied troops was un- 
doubtedly bett-er than that of the oon- 
Bcripts by whom they were to be op- 
posed; and, above all, the great supe- 
riority of their cavalry, which was 
nearly twenty -five thousand strong, 
while that of the French was not five 
thousand, both precluded the possibil- 
ity of total defeat, and promised the 
most brilliant results in case of suc- 
cess. 

81. These considerations having in- 
duced the allied sovereigns to risk a 
battle, it was no sooner ascertained 
that Napoleon had passed the Saale, 
near Weissenfels, on the 30th April, 
than the Russian and Prussian forces 
were moved forward with all imagin- 
able expedition, to prevent his advance 
to Leipsic, and give him battle in the 
plains of LiJTZBN. The Prussian army 
was concentrated, on the 1st May, at 
Rothe: Wittgenstein, with the main 
body of the Russians, was at Zwenkau ; 
while Winzingerode and Milaradowich, 
more in advance, observed the move- 
ments of the enemy on the road from 



Naumburg to Chemnitz. It was in 
crossing l£e defile of Griinebach that 
the head of the French column first en- 
countered the Allies, who were strong- 
ly posted with six guns on the heights 
of Posema, on the opposite banl^ to 
defend the great road, which, after de- 
scending into the valley of that name, 
and passing the village of Rippach, as- 
cends the opposite steep to enter upon 
the g^eat plains of Liitzen and Leipsic. 
The inferiority of Napoleon's forces in 
cavalry rendered it necessary to ap- 
proach this advanced guard with cau- 
tion, and the French infantrv moved 
on in squares, as at the battle of the 
Pyramids in Egypt. 

32. Marshal Bessidres, Duke of Is- 
tria, colonel of the Imperial Quards, 
was among the foremost of the horse- 
men who advanced to reconnoitre the 
enem/s position, when a cannon-shot 
killed the brigadier of his escort. "In- 
ter that brave man," said the marshal; 
and hardly had the words passed his 
lips, when a second cannon-ball struck 
himself on the breast, and laid him 
dead on the spot.* His body was im- 
mediately covered with a white sheet, 
to conceal the calamity from the sol- 
diers ; and no one spoke of the event 

* Ever since the campaiga of Italy, in 1796, 
Marshal Bessi^res haa, in different ranks, 
commanded the Guard which accompanied 
Napoleon in his battles. He was one of his 
most esteemed lieutenants ; and he deserved 
the Emperor's regard, as well by his mili- 
tary experience and ability, as by his talent 
for dvil &fSBiin and his fideUty to his inter- 
ests. His body was embalmed, and arrived 
at the H6tel des Invalides, at Paris, on the 
20th May, where it was interred : and the 
Emperor wrote the following touching letter 
to his widow, who was inconsolable for his 
loss : — " My cousin. Tour husband has died 
on the field of honour. The loss which you 
and your children have sustained is doubt- 
less g^eat ; but mine is still (plater. The 
Duke of Istria has died the noblest death, 
and without suffering ; he has left a reputa- 
tion without spot, the best inheritance he 
could bequeath to his children. My protec- 
tion is secured to them ; they will inherit 
all the afifection which I bore to their father." 
When the author visited Paris, in May 1814. 
the lamps were burning night and day in the 
mausoleum of the deceased, by the affection- 
ate care of his widow, who still daily visited 
and spent some time in his tomb. The King 
of Saxony erected a monument to Beasi^res, 
on the spot where he fell.— Faik, 1. 344,845; 
and Las Casks, vi. 46. 
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even at the imperial headquarters— 
an ominous practice, which commenced 
during the calamities of the Moscow 
retreat, and was continued in this cam- 
paign, from the rapid consumption of 
men of the highest rank and considera- 
tion by which it was characterised. 
Great confusion prevailed for some 
time at the attack of the defile on the 
opposite side, from the want of pre- 
cision in the movements of the troops, 
and three hundred men were struck 
down in the squares without the ene- 
my being dislodged. But at length 
twenty pieces of the artillery of the 
Quard were brought up, and under 
cover of their fire the leading square 
got through, and the allied vanguard 
' retired, leaving open to the enemy the 
entrance of the plain of Liitzen. The 
French army occupied Liitzen and the 
adjacent villages, where they slept; 
the Toung Guard bivouacked round 
the tomb of Gustavus Adolphus ; sen- 
tinels were placed, to preserve from 
destruction during the night the trees 
which shaded the grave of the hero of 
the north. 

88. Next morning the French troops, 
being now aware that they 'were in 
presence of the enemy, advanced in 
close order towards Leipsic, ready at a 
moment's warning to form square, to 
resist the formidable cavalry to which 
they were opposed. General Lauris- 
ton, with his corps, the advanced guard 
of Eugene's army, moved on the road 
from Merseburg. He met with no re- 
sistance till he arrived at Lindenau, 
the western suburb of Leipsic ; but 
there the streets were barricaded, and 
the houses loopholed. As a serious 
resistance was expected, the troops 
halted, and the fire of artillery com- 
menced. Macdonald's corps followed 
on the same line, and it only was en- 
gaged in the subsequent action. On 
the great road from Liitzen to Leipsic, 
the main body of the French army, 
under Napoleon in person, advanced in 
a dense array of infantry, cavalry, ar- 
tillery, and chariots, crowding the road 
from Weissenfels to Lindenau; and it 
seemed hardly possible for any efibrts 
to restore order to the prodigious ac- 
. cumulation of men and carriages which 



were there assembled. The Imperial 
Guard and reserve cavalry were in the 
neighbourhood of Lutzen ; Marmont's 
corps followed in echelon ; next to him, 
Bertrand brought up his Italians from 
Nossen ; behind them, between Naum> 
burg and Weissenfels, came Oudinot's 
men ; while Ney's dense columns cover- 
ed the flank of the huge array, on the 
side of Pegau, as far as Lutzen. 

34. On the other hand the allied 
sovereigns, who had taken the field on 
the 29th April, and put themselves at 
the head of theirrespective armies, were 
resolved to give battle in the plains 
of Lutzen. Not that they were insen- 
sible of the risk which they ran in com- 
bating Napoleon at the head of supe- 
rior forces, especially among the thick- 
ly crowded villages of Saxony, where 
their magnificent cavalry would be of 
little avul; but political considera- 
tions of the highest importance, 4refe^ 
ring to the courts of Vienna and Dres- 
den, forbade them to recede or act on 
the defensive at this particular jimo- 
ture. They crossed the Elster, there- 
fore, near Pegau, early on the morning 
of the 2d May, and advanced with all 
their forces, directing their march to- 
wards Jena, and threatening the ene- 
my's right, so as to keep up their own 
communication with Bohemia and the 
forces of the Austrian monarchy. Their 
plan of attack was to refuse their own 
right, and make no considerable efibrt 
in the centre, but endeavour to foit» 
back the enemy's right, turn it, and 
cut him off from the Saale, and then 
inundate his rear with a numerous 
cavalry, to which he had no correspond- 
ing force to oppose. Blucher^s Prus- 
sians were in the front; next came 
Wittgenstein's Russians ; Winzinge- 
rode's Russians, with the Russian and 
Prussian Guards, and the cavalry of 
both armies, formed the reserve. In 
this order the troox)s, after having en- 
joyed an hour and a halfs rest, ad- 
vanced to the attack at one o'clock in 
the afternoon. 

85. The hostile armies th\iB ap- 
proached each other in a very peculiar 
manner ; for both were in open column, 
and actually under march; and they 
came into collision like two men-of- 
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war attempting to pass each other on 
opposite tacks. Napoleon, aware that 
the enemy were not far distant, but 
ignorant of their intentions, and not 
expecting them to stand firm that day, 
had been on horseback since nine in 
the morning; and he had passed the 
monument of Gustavus Adolphus, 
where he for the first time met the 
remnant of the Old Guard, which had 
escaped from the disasters in Russia, 
when he was first roused to a sense of 
his situation by the sound of artillery 
on his extreme left at Lindenau. He 
immediately halted with his suite, and 
surveyed the distant combat with his 
telescope; after which he remained 
half an hour in meditation, directing 
the troops merely to continue their 
march, with their ranks as close as 
possibl e. Suddenly a tremendous can- 
nonade arose in rear of his rights 
in the direction of Gross and Klein 
Gorschen; while his telescope, still 
directed towards Lindenau, showed 
him the inhabitants peaceably posted 
on the roofs of the houses, and no 
• enemy's force deployed beyond the ex- 
tremity of the buildings. He instant- 
ly perceived that the attack was to be 
expected on the other side ; and Mar- 
shal Ney, observing that his corps was 
assailed, set off at the gallop to put 
himself at its head. In truth, the 
Emperor was now surprised in his line 
of march, and obliged to deliver a de- 
fensive battle with his troops scatter- 
ed — the very advantage which he had 
so often practised on his enemies. 

86. In truth, matters had assumed 
a serious aspect, from the very first, in 
that quarter. The French infantry 
there occupied the villages of Gross 
Qorschen, Klein Gorschen, Rahna, and 
Kaia, which lie near each other, some- 
what in the form of an irregular 
square, in the plain between Lutzen 
and Pegau. The plain is there tra- 
versed by the deep channel of a rivu- 
let^ called the Flossgraben, which was 
crossed by the whole allied army in 
small compact columns, and formed 
a support to the right after these col- 
umns had deployed. Emerging from 
behind the heights, where they had 
t«ken their rest entirely concealed 



from the enemy's view, the allied 
army, eighty thousand strong, moved 
on in four deep black columns, with a 
powerful artillery in front, which im- 
mediately commenced a heavy concen- 
tric fire upon Gross Gorschen; which 
the French infantry in the vUlage sus- 
tained with the utmost intrepidity. 
Soon, however, it was assailed by 
two Prussian brigades, under Gknend 
Ziethen, with such vigour, that, after a 
gallant resistance, Souham's division, 
which was charged with its defence, 
was driven out and pursued to some 
distance. The brave Prussians, burn- 
ing with ardour, followed up their suc- 
cess with great impetuosity ; Klein 
Gorschen and Rahna were also carried 
amidst deafening cheers; both villages 
were speedily wrapped in flames ; 
black volumes of smoke enveloped the 
whole right, and aide-de-camp after 
aide-de-camp was despatched to Napo- 
leon, pressing for reinforcements, or 
all was lost in that quarter. 

37. The Emperors resolution was 
instantly taken. "We have no cav- 
alry," said he. "No matter: it will 
be a battle as in Egypt. The French 
infantry is equal to anything ; and I 
commit myself, without alarm, to the 
inherent valour of our young con- 
scripts." Orders were immediately 
despatched to Macdonald, who was on 
the left near Lindenau, to retrace his 
steps, and direct his march to the point 
of attack on the right. The Viceroy, 
gifted with the true eye of a genersd, 
had already stopped his advance on 
hearing the cannon to the right, and 
enjoined him to incline in that direc- 
tion ; orders were simultaneously sent 
to Marmont to hasten across the fields 
in the same direction, so as to come 
up upon Ney's right ; Bertrand was 
instructed to advance, as quickly as 
possible, on the same side; while the 
whole troops on the road between Liit- 
zen and Leipsic were at once halted, 
and wheeled into line by a movement 
to the right. Napoleon himself set off 
with his suite in the same direction, 
directing his rapid course to the point 
where the smoke was thickest and the 
cannon loudest. But before these vari- 
ous succours could arrive, disastei's, 
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well-nigh attended with fatal conse- 
quences, had ensued in that direction. 
38. Wittgenstein, overjoyed at the> 
success of hia fisst attack, which had 
answered his most sanguine expecta- 
tions, resolved to support it to the ut- 
most of his power, and direct his prin- 
cipal forces to that quarter, while at 
the same time he distracted the ene- 
my's attention by a furious onset upon 
his centre. He brought up, therefore, 
his second line, and a part of his re- 
serves, which had now become neces- 
sary; for Ney, having moved forward 
the divisions Brennier, Gerard, and 
Mai'chand, to the support of Souham, 
which advanced in squares, as at the 
battle of the Pjrramids, had, by a bril- 
liant charge with the bayonet, regain- 
ed the lost villages, and driven back 
the Allies almost to the ground they 
occupied at the commencement of the 
action. A few words addressed by the 
Prussian generals to their men when 
the second line came up, restored their 
confidence, and they returned to the 
attack of Uie burning villages with re- 
doubled ardour. Nothing could with- 
stand their impetuosity. The French 
columns, driven out of the houses, 
were charged in the intervening open 
ground by the allied horse, and tiirown 
into confusion. Several regiments of 
conscripts disbanded and fled ; the plain 
was covered with fugitives, and dis- 
may overspread the whole French right. 
Seeing his attack thus far successful, 
Wittgenstein brought up his reserves 
of the Russians and Prussians to de- 
cide the victory. These noble troops 
advanced in the finest order, through 
a driving tempest of cannon-shot from 
the French batteries, and, pressing in- 
cessantly forward, carried the villagea 
of Klein Qorschen and Hohenlohe by 
assault and drove the enemy beyond 
Kaia, the key of the French right, 
which became the prey of the flames, 
and remained burning furiously, unoc- 
cupied by either party. The whole 
French line, in the centre and on the 
right, retired five or six hundred paces, 
abandoning also the village of Star- 
siedel, which the Allies, however, were 
not in sufficient strength to occupy. 
It was now six o'clock; the battle 



seemed gained. The French right, 
driven back a mile and a half, had not 
only been expelled from the five vil- 
lages which formed its strongholds, 
but in great part thrown into disorder. 
Half an hour's farther advance would 
bring the Allies upon the line of Ber- 
trand's advance, and cut him off from 
the remainder of the army ; while their 
numerous and magnificent cavalry were 
already forming in denSe and menac- 
ing masses to sweep along the open 
plains, in the rear of the enemy's centre 
and left, and complete his destruction 
in a quarter, and by a force, to which 
he had nothing to oppose. 

39. No sooner were these disastrous 
tidings brought to Napoleon, than he 
set out at the gallop to restore affidrs 
by his own presence at the scene of 
this terrible conflict. On approaching 
the right wing, clear evidence appear- 
ed at every step of the imminence of 
the danger. The plain was covered by 
conscripts flyiDg from the dreadful fire 
of the Russian artillery ; the columns 
which still held together were retreat- 
ing, closely followed by the allied in- 
fantry ; and the threatening clouds of 
their horse were preparing to deluge 
the field the moment that the last vil- 
lages were passed. Tet, even in these 
circumstances of alarm, the Emperor 
received the most touching proofs of 
the devotion of his troops. The broken 
crowds of conscripts re-formed in haste 
at sight of the imperial staff, and en- 
deavoured, by throwing themselves 
into little knots or squares, to arrest 
the disorder; numbers rejoined the 
ranks which still held together; the 
wounded, which were carried past in 
numbers every minute increasing, never 
failed to salute the Emperor with the 
wonted acclamations. Cries of ** Vive 
VEmpereur!" brokefromlips soon about 
to be silent for ever; and a faint ex- 
pression of joy illuminated the coun- 
tenances of the dying youths when the 
well-known form of Napoleon flitted be- 
fore their eyes. Never had the French 
army displayed more devoted valour 
— never did the generals and officers 
evince a more heroic spirit — and never, 
except perhaps at Wagram, had the 
Emperor exposed his peraon more 
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than at that awful crisis. But he was 
deeply impressed with the danger of 
his situation. Orders were idready 
given for a retreat; and when an aide- 
de-camp brought the intelligence, as 
he came up, that Ne/s second attack 
on Kaia had failed, he received the 
news with a terrific exclamation — 
*' Ha ! " accompanied by a look to Ber- 
thier and Caulaincourt, which froze 
every heart around him with horror.* 
40. Both parties, perceiving that the 
decifiive point of the battle was to be 
found in the ruins of Kaia, strove, by 
accumulating forces upon it, to secure 
to themselves so important an acqui- 
sition ; like two skilful players at chess, 
who successively bring up all their 
forces to support the attack or defence, 
towards the close. of the struggle, of 
an inconsiderable piece on the board. 
Napoleon, placing himself at a short 
distance behind the village, arranged 
the broken remains of Ney's divisions, 
which had been already engaged, pre- 
ceded by the division Ricard, vnih his 
aide-de-camp Count Lobau at their 
head, for a fresh attack. These gal- 
lant troops advanced with cool intre- 
pidity ; and being now decidedly supe- 
rior in number to their opponents, 
they drove them back behind Kaia, 
and into the neighbourhood of Klein 
GUSrschen. Blucher's Prussians of the 
reserve, however, issued with the ut- 
most vigour from that village ; a furi- 
ous combat ensued in the plain be- 
tween the two ; Gerard and Brennier 
both fell severely wounded at the head 
of their troops, the former exclaiming, 
** Soldiers, the moment is arrived when 
every Frenchman who has the feelings 
of honour in his bosom should conquer 
or die." Nor would the Prussians re- 



• " The moment was veiy critical : the 
Emperor called me to bis side, and asked, 
where were the treasure and equipages. ' I 
have executed/ replied I, ' the orders of 
your mi^esty : they are at Ltitzen.' * Lose 
not a moment, then/ said he, 'to move them 
back to Merseburg : it is our rallying-point 
in the event of retreat. ' The whole baggage 
immediately took the road for Merseburg, 
where I arrived at night, and found it occu- 
pied by a division of Eugene's corps, which 
bad been detached in the utmost haste to 
occupy, during the alarm, that important 
-^^nV^Sowomirs de Dumas, iii. 499. 



cede an inch ; the Berlin volunteers 
melted away under the fire, but stood 
immovable; both parties kept their 
ground with undaunted resolution, and 
as the shades of evening began to creep 
over the field, the flashes of the mus- 
ketry on eitherside appeared fixed to one 
spot, and almost close to each other.f 
41. This obstinate conflict, however, 
gained for Napoleon, what he alone 
required to wrest their hard-earned 
successes from the Allies — time. While 
the combat was raging between Kaia 
and Klein Gorschen, the other corps 
of the French army came up. The 
Imperial Guard was now assembled 
close behind Kaia in reserve, with 
Napoleon at its head; Marmont's men 
were debouching from Starsiedel, and 
with Bertrand's forces were on the 
one side, Macdonald's infantry were 
approaching the willow thickets which 
adjoined the Flossgraben on the other. 
Seventy thousand French infantry 
pressed upon the Allies, who at that 
point had not more than forty thou- 
sand to oppose to them. As a last 
effort, Wittgenstein ordered the artil- 
lery of General Winzingerode to march 
forward, and take the enemy combat- 
ing between the villages on their left 
flank, while his infantry advanced to 
the support of the now almost exhaust- 
ed Prussians. This able manoeuvre 
had at first a surprising success. One 
of his divisions debouched from Eiss- 
dorf, on the Flossgraben streamlet, 
and drove back Marchand's division of 
Ney's troops ; while another reinforced 
the Prussians among the villages, and, 
with the aid of the guns on the ene- 
my's flank, a third time with loud 
shouts drove him out of Klein Gors- 
chen and Kaia, back upon the Impe- 

t "With equal rage as when the southern 

wind 
Meetethinbattlestrongthenorthem blast, 
The sea and air to neitber is resigned, 
But doud 'gainst cloud, and wave 'gainst 

wave they cast : 
So {torn this skirmish neither part declined. 
But fought it out, and kept their footings 

fast, 
And oft with fturious shbck together rush. 
And shield 'gainst shield, and helm 'gainst 

helm they crush." 

Tasso, Cfer, £i»., ix. 52. 
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rial Guard of Napoleon. An interest- 
ing yet melancholy incident took place 
in the contest for the burning vilkges. 
The volunteers of Berlin and the young 
conscripts of Paris met amidst the 
ruins; both made their first essay in 
arms, but both fought with the cour- 
age of veteran soldiers. Hand to hand, 
body to body, heart to heart, these 
gallant youths struggled with invin- 
cible obstinacy amidst the flames, and 
nearly a half of their numbers found 
there an untimely grave.* 

42. Napoleon now saw that the de- 
cisive moment had arrived; all his 
troops within reach, except the Impe- 
rial Guard, had been engaged. He 
forthwith ordered up that formidable 
host, which had so often decided the 
fate of European fields. Sixteen bat- 
talions of the Young Guard were 
drawn up in a close column, preceded 
by sixty pieces of its incomparable ar- 
tillery, commanded by Drouot, and 
followed by the whole reserve cavalry. 
This weighty column soon made its 
way through the disordered masses 
which lay in its line of advance. No- 
thing could withstand the swift and 
deadly fire of Drouot's guns, which 
seemed absolutely to be discharged as 
they moved along. Kaia was regained, 
and the Allies forced back, still facing 
about, and firing without intermission, 
to Elein Gorschen. The Prussian bat- 
talions were now so much reduced by 
eight hours' incessant fighting, that 
they formed little more than a line of 
tirailleurs, which was obliged to fall 
back behind that village to re-form. 
There, however, the fight was renewed. 
Mortier had a horse shot under him — 
Dumoustier fell by his side; while, on 
the Prussian side, Schamhorst was 

♦ "I had nothing,** said Ney to General 
Mathieu Dumas after the battle, "but battal- 
ions of conscripts; but I had good reason to 
congratulate myself on their conduct. I 
doubt if I could have achieved as much with 
the grenadiers of the Guard. I had before 
me the best troops of the enemy, including 
the whole Prussian Guard ; our bravest war- 
riors^ after having twice failed, would pro- 
bably have never carried the villages ; but 
five times I led back those brave youths, 
whose docility, and perhaps inexperience, 
have served me better than the most veteran 
valour. The French infantry can never be 
too young."— Sou<v«ir« de Dumas, iii. 499. 



mortaUy wounded, the Prince Leopold 
of Hesse-Homburg and Prince Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz were killed. But the 
Guard, enveloped by clouds of dust 
and smoke, still steadily pressed on, 
and the advancing sound of their ar- 
tillery and light of their guns showed 
that the enemy's was in retreat on the 
right. At the same time the Viceroy, 
who at this critical moment came up 
from Lindenau, fell on the extreme 
right of the Prince of Wiirtemberg, 
and drew off his batteries from the 
flank of the columns engaged among 
the villages; and it was only by great 
exertions, and the admirable steadi- 
ness of the Prussian troops, that that 
prince was able to maintain himself in 
his position, without prosecuting the 
attack which in the.first instance had 
been attended with such important 
effects. 

43. The fire of the artillery con- 
tinued with the utmost violence along 
the whole line till darkness enveloped 
the field, and several charges of the 
allied horse upon the French squares 
were followed by brilliant success ; but 
although they retained the greater 
part of the ground they had won on 
the right and in the centre, it was 
evident they were overmatched at the 
decisive point. The Russian and Prus- 
sian Guards, who were impatiently 
expected, had not yet come up; a re- 
inforcement of two divisions of Rus- 
sian grenadiers, under Eonownitzen, 
which Wittgenstein hurled at the very 
close of the day against the left of 
Ney's corps, was assailed in flank by 
the Viceroy at the head of Macdonald's 
three fresh divisions, and so rudely 
handled that they were obliged to re- 
treat, and evacuate the village of Eiss- 
dori At the same time, on the ex- 
treme left of the Allies' line, Ber- 
traud's corps was debouching by Gos- 
serau and Pobles, and threatened early 
next morning to assail the disputed 
villages in flank. In these circum- 
stances, the allied sovereigns gave or- 
ders for a retreat on the following 
morning. They themselves retired for 
the night to Lobstadt; the right was 
concentrated in and around Gross Gor- 
schen, where the soldiers composing it 
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sank to sleep amidst the smoking 
ruins ; and Napoleon despatched cou- 
riers to Paris, Cracow, Rome, Vienna, 
and Constantinople, to announce that 
he had gained the victory. 

44. Strict orders had been given by 
the Emperor that no pursuit should be 
attempted : he was well aware of his 
inferiority in cavalry, and having ob- 
served tlukt a considerable part of the 
allied horse had not been engaged, he 
feared some surprise during the night. 
To guard against such a danger, fires 
were directed to be kindled along the 
whole front of the French position, 
and the men were ordered to lie down 
in squares. It soon appeared how ne- 
cessary these precautions had been. 
As Napoleon was riding at nine at 
night across part of the field of battle 
towards Liitzen, where headquarters 
were to be established, he was sudden- 
ly startled by a fire of musketry from 
behind a hedge; followed by the irrup- 
tion of a huge mass of horse, which 
advanced in close order and at a steady 
pace through the squares, almost to 
the imperiid escort Had they pushed 
on two hundred paces farther, they 
would have taken the Emperor with 
all his suite. As it was, the alarm 
was so great that all his followers dis- 
persed ; Napoleon himself disappear- 
ed for some minutes, and the anxious 
question was asked by them all, when 
they reassembled, " Where is the Em- 
peror?" Some squares now came up, 
and poured in a close fire on both 
sides, the allied horse got entangled 
during the darkness in a ravine, and 
at length the body which had made 
this irruption, consisting of eight squad- 
rons, retired to their own position ; and 
the combat at all points ceased on this 
field of blood. 

45. At daybreak on the following 
morning. Napoleon left Liitzen, and, 
according to his usual custom, rode 
over the field of battle. It afforded 
ample subject for meditation, and evin- 
ced clearly the obstinate and nearly 
balanced nature of the conflict in 
which the French empire was now 
engaged. Between the villages of Kaia 
and Qross Gorsoheni the whole surface 

YOL.Z. 



of the ground was covered with the 
slain, of whom above two-thii'ds were 
French. The dead on their side were 
about six, the wounded twelve thou- 
sand.* The youthful visages and slen- 
der figures of a great proportion of 
the corpses on both sides, presented a 
melancholy and interesting spectacle; 
and showed at once how war had 
sti^ned the military strength of both 
monarchies, and what ardent passions 
had mutually inspired their people. 
Many of the dead bodies were those 
of the Prussian landwehr and land- 
sturm. The French gazed with aston- 
ishment on the long hair, rough mien, 
and coarse garments of these rural 
combatants, many of whom were not 
yet in uniform, but lay on the field in 
their dresses from the plough. But 
Napoleon viewed them with yet deeper 
feelings, and mused long on these de- 
cisive proofs of the universal spirit 
which had drawn forth in Prussia " the 
might that slumbers in a peasant's 
arm." The troops saluted lum with 
their accustomed acclamations, and 
seemed to have lost none of their 
wonted enthusiasm. Nothing appear- 
ed so extraordinary to his attendants 
as the immense army which had in a 
manner sprung up out of the earth at 
his summons, and the admirable spirit 
with which it was animated. 

46. The battle of Liitzen must al- 
ways be considered as one of the most 
striking proofs of Napoleon's military 
abilities. The success gained was far 
from being decisive, the Allies having 
reti*eated next day in admirable order, 
without the sacrifice either of prison- 
ers, standards, or cannon, and with a 
loss of only fifteen thousand men, 
while the fVench were weakened by 
eighteen thousand, of whom nine hun- 
dred were prisoners. Tet a most im- 
portant advantage had been gained by 
the first success in the campaign, and 
the restoration of the credit of the 

* Ney's corps alone lost twelve thousand 
men and five hundred officers, killed and 
wounded. The number of wounded was so 
great, that the generals accused the young 
conscripts of having iigured themselves to 
escape the fatigues and dangers of the cam* 
paign.— JoMiKi, iv. 28fi. 
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French arms in the eyes of Europe. 
They had forced the veteran bands of 
Russia to retreat, with an army for 
the most part composed of young con- 
scripts.* Although, also, the supe- 
riority of numbers upon the whole 
was decidedly on the side of the French, 
yet this was far from being the case 
with the forces actually engaged until 
a late period of the day. The Allies 
selected their own point of attack; 
their movements had been so admir- 
ably screened from the enemy by the 
numerous light horse which covered 
their advance, that, though they bivou- 
acked within two leagues of the French 
right on the night preceding, their vi- 
cinity was not even suspected. When 
the attack on Gross Gorschen com- 
menced on the 2d, Ney's corps alone 
was at hand to resist it, while the re- 
mainder of the army was spread over 
a line thirty miles in length, from the 
gates of Leipsic to the banks of the 
Saale. Surprised in this manner in a 
scattered line of march by the unfore- 
seen onset of the enemy in concen- 
trated masses on his right and centre, 
l^apoleon ran the most imminent haz- 
ard of seeing his army pierced through 
the middle, and severed in twain, by 
an enemy whose superiority in cavalry 
would have enabled him speedily to 
convert such a disaster into total ruin. 
The manoeuvre which he had prac- 
tised with such decisive effect on the 
Allies at Austerlitz was on the point 
of being turned against himself. Had 
Wittgenstein kept his reserves better 
in hand, and followed up the capture 

* Knowing of what vital importance suc- 
cess at Ltttzen was to arrest the torrent of 
misfortune which threatened to submerge 
his empire, Napoleon made the most extra- 
ordinary efforts to animate the spirit of bis 
troops. Shortly before, he had, for some 
fault, degraded from his rank the colonel of 
a battalion, who, being a very brave man, 
was much beloved by his soldiers: when the 
regiment was to charge under Count Lobau 
to regain Kaia, he rode up to the front of the 
batbuion, and replaced him in his station, 
after addressing to him a few words. The 
shouts of joy fh)m the battalion resounded 
over the field : the cry spread from rank to 
rank, and was heard even above the roar of 
the artillery; and the battalion, heading a 
column, soon was to be seen mounting in the 
most gallant style a height behind StarsiedeL 

— OOELEBEX, i. 55. 



of Klein Gorschen and Eaia at the 
moment with adequate forces, there 
can be little doubt that this result 
would have taken place. It was the 
highest effort of the military art, there- 
fore, in Napoleon to restore the battle 
after such an advantage had been gain- 
ed, and such a surprise incurred; to 
arrest the enemy's advance by obstin- 
ate resistance in the only situation 
where, from the proximity of the vil- 
higea, it could be attempted, and pro- 
long the combat till the concentration 
of his forces from both sides enabled 
him to assume the offensive with su- 
perior strength. 

47. During the action Bulow had 
carried the town of Halle by assault, 
and taken six guns; but the turn 
which affairs took on the plain of Liit- 
zen rendered this advantage, which 
otherwise might have been important^ 
of no avail. The allied army retired 
slowly, and in admirable order, towards 
Dresden, which the main body reached 
on the 7th, and, passing on without 
halting, took the road to Silesia, where 
a strong intrenched position had for 
some time been preparing at Baut- 
ZEK. Notwithstanding the methodi- 
cal arrangements, however, and short 
marches of the retreat^ considerable 
confusion soon ensued. Ten thousand 
chariots, a vast number of them load- 
ed with wounded, retiring on a single 
line, necessarily occasioned great em- 
barrassment. In many places the road 
was blocked up, and nothing but the 
unconquerable firmness of the rear- 
guard imposed on the French, and pre- 
vented the most serious disasters. The 
retreat was conducted in two columns : 
the Russians retired by Chenmitz and 
Freyberg, followed by Bertrand and 
Oudinot ; the Prussians by Frohburg 
and Nossen to Dresden, pursued by 
Lauriston, Marmont, Eugene, and the 
Imperial Guard : while Ney moved up- 
on Torgau and Wittenberg, where he 
was to be joined by Victor, who was 
to move thither from Magdeburg. 
Ney*s corps, however, which had suf- 
fered so severely in the battle, was at 
first left to rest some days on the field, 
in order to bury the dead and re-form 
its ranks. The Emperor intended, that 
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while the bulk of his army followed 
the allied sovereigns into Silesia, that 
gallant marshal should receive a re- 
compense for his valour, by being sent 
against Berlin; and thither according- 
ly he was soon directed. Severe com- 
bats with the Allies took place at Ets- 
dorf, Nossen, and Wildsruf ; but the 
French obtained no advantage, and 
Milaradowich, who commanded the 
rear-guard, after cutting the arches of 
the bridge of Dresden, which had been 
restored in a temporary manner, took 
post in force among the houses on the 
right bank. 

48. When the French army ap- 
proached Dresden, even the meanest 
soldiers were struck by the beauty of 
the spectacle which presented itself. 
Its lovely encircling hills, crowned 
with villas, gardens, and orchards, di- 
vided by the noble stream of the Elbe, 
which at all seasons awaken the ad- 
miration of the traveller, were then in 
their highest beauty, decked in the 
first green and flowers of spring. The 
ascending sun glittered with dazzling 
brightness on the steeples, domes, and 
palaces of the city; caknness and peace 
seemed to have marked it for their 
own; no sound of alarm or sign of de- 
vastation was yet perceptible in its 
smiling environs. But war in its most 
terrible form was about to prey upon 
this devoted capital ; for six long 
months it was to be the scene of com- 
bats, of suffering, and of blood ; and 
already, amidst all the luxuriance of 
opening nature, the symptoms, as yet 
brilliant and majestic, of military pre- 
parations were to be seen. In those 
orchards, the glitter of bayonets could 
be discerned ; on every height of 
those hills, artillery was planted: two 
black columns of smoke announced 
the burning of the temporary bridges, 
above and below the city, which the 
Russians had erected ; while occasional 
cannon-shot from the right bank, still 
in the hands of the Allies, mingled 
with the clang of the bells which an- 
nounced the approach of Napoleon on 
the left. The few remaining Cossacks 
swam their horses across the Elbe after 
the bridges were destroyed ; and Dres- 
den, wholly evacuated by the Allies, 



but in the deepest terror and anxiety, 
awaited the arrival of the conqueror. 

49. To deprecate his wrath, which 
the decided favour the inhabitants had 
shown to the allied cause gave them 
every reason to apprehend, the magis- 
trates waited upon Napoleon a mile 
and a half from the city, on the road 
to Freyberg. "Who are you?" said 
he, in a quick and rude tone. ** Mem- 
bers of the municipality," replied the 
trembling burgomasters. " Have you 
bread?" "Our resources have been 
entirely exhausted by the requisitions 
of the Russians and Prussians." " Ha f 
it is itrg^ossible, is it ? I know no such 
word : get reiEulv bread, meat, and 
wine. I know all you have done : you 
richly deserve to be treated as a con- 
quered people : but I forgive all from 
regard to your King : he is the saviour 
of your country. You have been al- 
ready punished by having had the Rus- 
sians and Prussians amongst you, and 
being governed by Baron Stein." With 
these words he turned aside from the 
city, and directing his horse toward 
Pima, traversed the ramparts of the 
town, as far the road which leads to 
Pilnitz. He there dismounted, and 
walked on foot, accompanied only by 
Caulainoourt and a page, to the banks 
of the river, at the point where the 
Riftsians had constructed their bridge 
of boats. The Viceroy soon after join- 
ed them, and the Emperor and he ad- 
vanced sJone to the water's edge, while 
the Russian guns were still occasion- 
ally firing from the opposite side. Hav- 
ing completed his observations, with- 
out injury, in that quarter, and made 
himself master by inquiry of the whole 
particulars attending that vicinity, he 
proceeded to the other side of the 
town, beyond Friedrichstadt, where 
the bridge of rafts near Uebigau was 
still for the most part standing, not 
more than one-third having been con- 
sumed by the fire which the Russians 
had applied to it. Some light horse- 
men threw themselves into boats, ap- 
proached the burning pile, extinguish- 
ed the flames, and drew nearly two- 
thirds of the bridge in safety to the 
left bank. Having secured this im- 
portant acquisition, his* next care was 
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to reconnoitre the banks still farther 
down ; and having discovered a place 
near Friesnitz, where the heights on 
the left bank overtopped those on the 
right, and a curve in the stream broke 
the force of the current, he gave orders 
for the construction of a bridge of rafts 
there with all possible expedition. 

50. Disquieting intelligence having 
been received in the evening from Tor- 
gau, where the governor not only still 
persisted in refusing to admit a French 
garrison, but alleged in his vindication 
the express orders of his sovereign, a 
special messenger was despatched to 
the King of Saxony to know whether 
he still adhered to the Confederation 
of the Rhine, accompanied by an inti- 
mation, that, " if he did not forthwith 
return to his capital, he should lose his 
kingdom." On the following morning, 
Napoleon was on horseback by day- 
break, urging on in person the prepara- 
tions for the passage of the river un- 
der the heights of Friesnitz. The 
engineers had made extraordinary 
efforts during the night ; the bridge 
of rafts was speedily repaired; the 
marines from Brest had powerfully 
seconded the land engineers; and two 
battalions of light troops had already 
been crossed over to the right bank, 
where they were spread out as videttes, 
both to keep off the enemy and ac- 
quire information. These preparations, 
however, had not escaped the notice of 
the Allies, who sent in the night a con- 
siderable body of troops, accompanied 
by fifty pieces of cannon, to the bank 
opposite Uebigau. Already the drop- 
ping fire of the tirailleurs was to be 
heard on both sides of the river, and 
the deep booming of the Russian can- 
non at intervals showed that a serious 
resistance was intended. No sooner 
did Napoleon see the preparations of 
the enemy, than he called out in a 
voice of thunder to General Drouot, 
" A hundred pieces of cannon 1" and 
posted himself on an eminence, at a 
short distance in the rear, to direct 
their disposition. The artillery of the 
Guard quickly came up at the gallop, 
and Drouot disposed them on the 
heights of Friesnitz, and at the ex- 
tremity of the valley of the Ostra, 



where they commanded the enemy's 
guns on the opposite bank. But such 
was the impatience of the Emperor for 
the completion of the operation, which, 
did not immediately succeed, that when 
Drouot returned to him to give an ac- 
count of his proceedings, he vented his 
displeasure upon him in a manner at 
once unseemly and ludicrous.* 

61. Drouot was right, however ; the 
guns were well placed; and this speed- 
ily appeared in the tremendous fire 
which they opened upon the Russian 
batteries. For some time the cannon- 
ade was kept up with great vigour on 
both sides, and several of the enemy's 
balls fell close to the Emperor, whose 
head was struck by a splinter which 
one drove from a piece of wood close 
to him. *' If it had struck me on the 
breast," said he calmly, " all was over." 
It soon, however, appeared that the 
French artillery was superior, both in 
number and position, to that to which 
they were opposed; and as the object 

* He was in such a ra^e, that he took him 
by the ears and pulled them ; but the gene- 
ral preserved his presence of mind, and re- 
plied calmly, but firmly, that the guns could 
not be better placed. Napoleon, upon this, 
recovered his good-humour, and the thing* 
passed off with a laugh. Such sallies of tem- 
per were veiy frequent with the Emperor, 
especially in his latter years ; but they wer& 
not of long endurance, and when the first 
burst of fury was over, he usually recovered 
himself. Drouot, the well-known command- 
er of the artillery of the Guard, was a veiy 
remarkable man. He always had a small 
Bible with him to read, which constituted 
his chief delight, and he avowed it openly to 
the persons in the imperial suite : a peculi- 
arity not a little remarkable in that staff, 
and the admission of which required no small 
degree of moral courage. He was not with- 
out a certain shade of superstition ; for, as 
Napoleon usually brought him forward at 
the most hazardous moment, and he was al- 
ways at the head of his troops, his situation 
was full of peril ; and he was careflil on such 
occasions to array himself in his old uniform, 
of general of artillery, as he had long worn 
it and never received an injury. When near 
the enemy he constantly dismounted from 
horseback, and advanced on foot in the mid- 
dle of his guns, and, by a most extraordinary- 
chance, neither himself nor his horse was 
ever wounded. His modesty was equal to 
his knowledge, his fidelity to his courage ; 
and he gave a shining proof of the latter 
quality by accompanying Napoleon to Elba, 
amidst the general defection by which tho 
more exalted objects of the Emperor's boun^ 
were disgraced.— Odelebbn, 1. ISl, 183. 
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of the RuBBians was not to defend the 
passage of the river, which they well 
knew agauiBt such a general and army 
was impoBsible, but only to delay his 
crossing, they drew off their guns in 
the afternoon, and the passage was left 
unopposed. New obstacles of a still 
more serious nature now presented 
themselves. Heavy rains, and the 
melting of the Bohemian snows, had 
raised a flood in the Elbe; anchors, 
cables, and grappling irons were want- 
ing, and, after two days of unprofitable 
labour, the undertaking was abandoned. 
It was deemed easier to restore, in a 
temporary manner, the two arches 
which had been cut in the bridge of 
Dresden. By the indefatigable exer- 
tions of the French engineera, the pre- 
I)arations were pushed forward with 
such activity, that, by ten o'clock on 
the morning of the 11th, all was ready 
even for the passage of the artillery; 
and the whole corps of the Viceroy, 
Marmont, and Bertrand, were crossed 
over. They found the opposite suburb 
entirely evacuated by the enemy, who 
were in full retreat to the great in- 
trenched position, where they intended 
to give battle, at Bautzen. Such was 
the impatience of the Emperor for the 
completion of the passage, that he pro- 
mised a napoleon to every boat which 
was ferried across. During the whole 
of the 11th he remained seated on a 
stone bench on the bridge, listening to 
the shouts of the young conscripts as 
they passed over, and feasting his eyes 
with the long trains of artillery, which 
seemed to be destined to hurl to the 
right bank of the Elbe all the horrors 
of war which had hitherto devastated 
the left. 

52. On the following day, the King 
of Saxony gave a clear proof of the 
terror which Napoleon's success had 
inspired, by arriving in person at Dres- 
den, to place himself and all his re- 
sources at the disposal of the French 
Emperor. This proceeding was in the 
highest degree gratifying to Napoleon, 
who thus not only saw secured the ad- 
herence of an important ally and valu- 
able army, in possession of fortresses 
of vital consequence in the campaign, 
but beheld himself restored to the rank 



which he most coveted — that of the ar- 
biter of the destinies, and protector of 
the thrones of sovereigns. So anxious 
was he for his arrival, that for two 
days before he came the troops had 
been posted to a considerable distance 
on the road to Prague, expecting his 
approach. The motives which led to 
this resolution on the part of Frederick 
Augustus were very apparent. Aus- 
tria, though evidently inclining to the 
side of the Allies, was not yet prepared 
to take the field, and a considerable 
time must elapse before her forces could 
join those of the Allies; and mean- 
while Napoleon was in possession of 
his capital and dominions, and if they 
were treated as conquered countries, 
the most frightful miseries awaited his 
subjects. Influenced by these consi- 
derations, and by that regard to recti- 
tude and the obligation of treaties 
which is so rare in crowned heads, the 
King of Saxony, who had for some 
time been forced to temporise,* in ex- 
pectation of seeing what line Austria 
was likely to take, and had actually 
ordered General Thielman, when the 
first inaccurate accounts of the battle 
of Llitzen were brought, to shut his 
gates against the French troops, now 
adopted a decided course, and threw 
his crown and fortune into hazard with 
Napoleon. 

68. His arrival was preceded by a 
peremptory order to General Thielman 
forthwith to surrender the fortress of 
Torgau to Marshal Ney, who took pos- 
session of it on the 13th, and com- 
menced the passage of the river; while 
the Saxon troops, fourteen thousand 
strong, including some regiments of 
excellent cavalry, were anew placed 
under the orders of Reynier, and formed 
the seventh coi'ps of the army. Gene- 
ral Thielman, whose communications 

* " I have seen with entire satisfaction the 
conduct yon have pursued at Torgau, regard- 
ing the conferences proposed to you by the 
allied generals as well as before you left 
Dresden, and it has entirely justified my 
confidence in you. To allow some pieces of 
artillery to go out of yoxu: walls for the siege 
of Wittenberg, (then in the hands of the 
French), would be altogether contrary to my 
relations veith Austria, which are positively 
determined."— Kino of Saxony to General 
Thielman, 30th April 181S ; Fain, i. 48& 
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by his sovereign's orders with the Al- 
lies had for some time been well known, 
and who was indignant at the adher- 
ence of his sovereign to the oppressor 
of Germany, and the contradictory or- 
ders which within the last few days he 
had received,* quitted his colours, and 
entered into the service of the Em- 
peror of Russia. Meanwhile the King 
of Saxony was welcomed with extra- 
ordinary pomp by Napoleon at Dres- 
den. The Imperial Guards lined the 
road in the vicinity of the city; the 
cavalry, which met him near the camp 
of Pima, formed his esoort to the gates 
of the town; while the Emperor, who 
received him on one of the little bridges 
of the road leading to Pima, and at- 
tended him to his palace amidst dis- 
charges of artillery, ringing of bells, 
and the acclamations of the soldiers, 
enjoyed the satisfaction of giving the 
most decisive proof to Europe of the 
reality of his success at Liitzen, by 
thus restoring to his capital and throne 
the first of his allies who had suffered 
by the events of the war. 

54. But if the arrival of the King of 
Saxony at Dresden was thus a source 
of the highest gratification to Napo- 
leon, the advices and intelligence 
which he brought from Prague, in re- 
gard to the intentions of Austria, were 
of the most disquieting kind. It was 
no longer doubtful that the court of 
Vienna was only temporising, to gain 
time to complete its preparations, and 

* " My order, as expressed to you in my 
letter of the 19th April, is. that the inde- 
pendence of Torgau should be maintained 
with the utmost care, and that its gates 
should be opened to no one without my ex- 
press order, in concert with the Emperor of 
Austria. I now add, to prevent misunder- 
standing, that, if the fortune of arras should 
bring back the French forces to the Elbe, 
you are to conduct yourself in the same 
mamier; and, as a necessary conseqiience, 
that Torgau should not be opened t<> the 
French troops,"— Kino of Saxony to Gknis- 
RAL Thielman, 5th May 1813 ; Fain, i. 486. 

t " Ah ! the marriage." said Sohwartzen- 
berg to Maret at Paris — " the mairiage I Po- 
licy has made it ; but ."—-Fain, i. 890, 

note. 

I * ' Austria is gradually unmasking herself 
in all her relations with our allies. She as- 
sumes the attitude, towards Denmark, Sax- 
ony, Bavaria, and WUrtemberg, Naples, and 
Westphalia^ of the friend of peace and of 



there was too much reason to appre- 
hend that its armaments would ulti- 
mately be turned to the advantage o£ 
the Allies. Prince Schwartzenberg at 
Paris had already let fall some hints, 
that an alliance which policy had form- 
ed, policy might dissolve ;f the light 
troops of the army had intercepted 
some correspondence of the cabinet of 
Vienna with the members of the Rhen- 
ish confederacy, which breathed a hos- 
tile spirit towards France; and the 
King of Saxony, fresh from Prague, 
not only confirmed these alarming ad- 
vices, but communicated the intelli- 
gence that the Emperor of Austria had 
either contracted, or was on the eve of 
contracting, positive engagements with 
the allied powers.^ Napoleon, there- 
fore, saw that there was no time to 
lose in striking terror into the cabi- 
net of Vienna. On the very day, ac- 
cordingly, of the King of Saxony's ar- 
rival, he wrote to his minister at that 
capital, asperaing the character of Met- 
temich, who, he said, mistook intrigue 
for politics. In this letter he boasted 
of his own forces, which he stated at 
eleven hundred thousand men, of 
which three hundred thousand were 
already on the Elbe : desired Narbonne 
to allude to the intercepted letters, 
which gave the Emperor an ample 
title to desire him to demand his pass- 
ports; but declared his willingness to 
forget all, and renew pacific relations 
on reasonable terms. The letters con- 



France, who desirea nothing for her own ag- 
grandisemenL But at the same time, sho 
recommends to them to set on foot no useless 
armaments— not to exhaust themselves by 
giving succours to France, which would serve 
no other purpose but to render the Emperor 
more untraotable, and which besides would 
be without an object, as Austria has one 
hundred and fifty thousand men ready to 
cast in the balance against whichever of the 
two parties should wish to continue the war." 
— Stakelbkro, EnvoyiRvMed, Vienned Salons, 
28th May 1818 ; Rapport de M. Lb Due ds 
Bassano, 20th August 1813 ; Monitewr. 

'* Before the battle of LUtzen, the Emperor 
of Austria had already contracted secret en- 
gagements with the Allies, and waa on tho 
eve of declaring himself. For this reason 
Napoleon sent Eugene into Italy to reorgan- 
ise an army. Before the campaign com- 
menced, Austria had opened negotiations 
with all the powers of the Bhenlsh confed- 
eracy."— Guicoiard. pp. 129, 131. 
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taindd an injunction not to commit 
himself in regard to Silesia, and not 
to mention the BourbonSy as they were 
entirely forgotten in Europe— a phrase 
which sufficiently proved that they 
were anything rather than forgotten 
by himself.* 

55. Two days afterwards Count Bub- 
na arrived at Dresden from the cabi- 
net of Vienna, and at the same time 
M. de Stadion was despatched from 
the same court to the headquarters of 
the allied sovereigns at Bautzen, ear- 
neatly pressing upon both an accom- 
modation. In this attempt Mettemich, 
at the moment it was made, was per- 
fectly sincere; for he was seriously 
alarmed by the result of the battle of 
LtLtzen, and dreaded nothing so much 
as that Russia and France would ac- 
commodate their differences by a treaty 
on the drum-head, and that Napoleon 
would be left at liberty to take ven- 
geance at his leisure on the German 
powers which had incurred his dis- 
pleasure. M.Bubna had several long in- 
terviews with Napoleon, in the course 
of which he made the Emperor ac- 
quainted with the expectations of his 
court in regard to the concessions by 
France, and accession of territory to 
themselves, which were hoped for. 
These were, that Austria should have 
the Illyrian provinces, an inci*ease of 
territory on the side of Poland, and 
some also on the Bavarian frontier; 
and that the Confederation of the 
Rhine should be dissolved. Without 
committing himself either one way or 
another in regard to these demands, 
Napoleon merely declared that he 
would agree to an armistice, on con- 
dition that the Allies retired behind 
the Oder, and he himself behind the 
Elbe, with a view to a congress at 
Prague, at which England and Ame- 
rica should be invited to attend. And 
H. Bubna having set out for Vienna 
with this ultimatum, the Emperor took 
his departure for his advanced guard 
in Silesia. 

* " As to the Bourbons, be sure never to 
speak of them ; no one in France or in Bu- 
rope thinks of them ; they are foi^tten even 
in England." — Napolxx>n toNAZtBONNS^ 12th 
Hay 1813 ; Hardekberg, xii. 154. 



66, Before finally committing his 
fate to the chances of war, Napoleon 
made the very attempt which Metter- 
nich so much dreaded — ^that of open- 
ing a separate negotiation with one of 
the allied powers, in the hope of de- 
taching it from the rest. On the day 
on which Bubna set out for Vienna, he 
secretly despatched Caulainoourt to 
the headquarters of the Emperor of 
Russia. The object of this mission 
was to induce the cabinet of St Peters- 
bui^ to accommodate its differences 
with France, at the expense of Aus- 
tria. Well knowing that the great 
object of its jealousy was the existence, 
and probable increase, of the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw, he proposed to ex- 
tend the Confederation of the Rhine 
to the Oder : to increase Westphalia 
by one million five hundred thousand 
souls; and to give to Prussia, in ex- 
change for the territory thus lost, the 
whole grand-duchy of Warsaw and the 
territory of Dantzic, with the excep- 
tion of the duchy of Oldenbuig, by 
which means she would acquire an in- 
crease of between four and five mil- 
lions of souls, and be restored to the 
rank she held before the battle of 
Jena. . Her capital was to be War- 
saw; and the great advantage held out 
was, that three hundred leagues and 
an independent power, in possession of 
all the fortresses on the Vistula, would 
thus be interposed between France 
and Russia.t Alexander, however, 
was proof against these seductions. 
He received Caulaincourty but in pre- 
sence of the ministers of England, 
Austria, and Sweden, as well as of the 

f The preamble to Caulaineoort's instruc- 
tions bore :— " The Emperor's intention is to 
negotiate with Russia a peace which may be 
glorious to her, and which may make Aus- 
tria pay for her bad faith, and the false po- 
licy which she pursued in exasperatmg 
Prance and Russia against each other. The 
Emperor Alexander will easily rebut these 
arguments, by insisting on the radical evil 
of the existence of the grand-duchy of War- 
saw ; and that will naturally lead, after abxm- 
daiice of mystery and diplomatic reserve on 
both sides, to the propositions which we 
make, which, on condition of secresy, you 
are to propose as follows." Then follow the 
conditions stated in the text— Napoleon's 
Irutructwns to Cauuiingoubt, 18th May 
11813; JoMiin. iv. 296. 
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King of Prussia, and expressed, in 
their joint name, his anxious wish for 
the termination of hostilities ; but, at 
the same time, his determination to 
remain firm to his engagements with 
the Allies, and the cause of European 
independence. 

67. Nothing, however, can paint 
Napoleon better, or evince more clear- 
ly his invariable readiness to sacrifice 
honour, probity, and resentment to pre- 
sent expedience, than the tenor of these 
proposals. At the very time that he 
was making so striking a parade in the 
eyes of Europe of his firm regard for, 
and inviolable fidelity to, the King of 
Saxony, who had risked his crown in 
his cause, he was secretly proposing 
to Russia to despoil him of all his re- 
cent acquisitions, by tearing from his 
brow the grand-ducal crown of Poland : 
at the moment that he was urging the 
Poles, by every consideration of pa- 
triotism and honour to abide by his 
banners, as the only ones which could 
lead to the restoration of their lost na- 
tionality, he was himself suggesting 
its total destruction, by incorporating 
the grand-duchy of Warsaw with the 
Prussian monarchy, and making War- 
saw the Prussian capital; and while 
he was loudly denouncing the per- 
fidy of Prussia, in abandoning his alli- 
ance, as naturally leading to its erasure 
from the book of nations, he was pre- 
pared to augment it by nearly five 
millions of Poles, provided in so doing 
he threw it towards the Russian fron- 
tier, and secured the extension of 
Westphalia, as far as the Oder, for his 
brother Jerome. 

58. While these important negotia- 
tions were in progress at the French 
headquarters, the allied sovereigns 
had retired to the superb position, 
which they had selected and fortified 
with care, on the heights around Baut- 
zen. Considerable reinforcements had 
there reached the army : several new 
corps of Prussians, under Kleist, burn- 
ing for the liberation of the Father- 
land, had arrived. Thorn capitulated 
on the 17th April, in consequence of 
the miserable state of the garrison, 
two thousand strong, which were made 
prisoners, and of the sccidental ex- 



plosion of the principal powder maga- 
zine. Barclay de Tolly, who com- 
manded the besieging force, immedi- 
ately broke up from the banks of the 
Vistula, and marched with such dili- 
gence that he reached the allied head- 
quarters in Silesia on the 15th May, 
bringing with him a powerful rein- 
forcement of fourteen thousand vete- 
ran soldiers. These, with other Rus- 
sian detachments which had come up 
from the rear, amounted in all to 
twenty-five thousand men; and after 
deducting the loss at Liitzen, and the 
subsequent combats, made the army 
nearly ninety thousand strong — nearly 
twenty thousand more than it had been 
in the last battle. But, on the other 
hand, the forces of Napoleon had in- 
creased in a still greater proportion ; 
and it was already evident at the al- 
lied headquarters, that, till the great 
reinforcements, under Sacken and Ben- 
ningsen, came up from the interior of 
Russia, they had no chance of combat- 
ing the French with any prospect of 
success, except by the aid of strong 
intrenchments. Not only were the Sax- 
on troops, fourteen thousand strong, 
including three thousand excellent cav- 
alry, now added to Napoleon's army, 
and their fortresses on the Elbe con- 
verted into a secure refuge in case of 
disaster, but the Wiirtemberg con- 
tingent, eight thousand good troops, 
had arrived. The heavy cavalry of 
Latour-Maubourg, the Italian horse of 
General Fresia, and the second divi- 
sion of the Young Quard, under Bar- 
rels, had also joined the army. Alto- 
gether Napoleon's forces, under his 
own immediate command, were now 
raised to a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, of whom sixteen thousand 
were excellent cavalry.* The Allies, 
therefore, were now overmatched in 
the proportion of nearly two to one ; 
and it was evident that, whatever the 
strength of the position at Bautzen 
might be, it was liable to be turned and 
rendered imtenablebyan enemy having 
such superior forces at his command. 

* *• The new arrivals, with the troops who 
fought at Ltttzen, presented a total at the 
Emperor's command of a hundred and fifty 
thousand combatants."— Vict, et Conq. zxii. 
48.' — See Appendix. E*. 
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59. The Allies had availed them- 
selves of the ten days' respite from ac- 
tive operations, which they had enjoy- 
ed since the evacuation of Dresden, to 
strengthen the position they had se- 
lected in a very formidable manner. 
Their principal stronghold was placed 
on the famous knolls of Klein Bautzen 
and Kreckwitz, where Frederick the 
Great found an asylum after his dis- 
asters at Hochkirch,* and where the 
strength of his position enabled him to 
bid defiance to the superior and vic- 
torious army of Count Daun. The 
ground which the allied army now oc- 
cupied was an uneven surface, inter- 
spersed with several small lakes ; while 
its eminences terminated for the most 
part in little monticules or cones, form- 
ing so many round citadels, where ar- 
tillery could most advantageously be 
placed, commanding the whole open 
country at their feet. The position in 
this uneven surface which they had 
chosen for their battle-field was com- 
posed of a series of heights running 
from the great frontier chain of Bo- 
hemia to the neighbourhood of the lit- 
tle lakes of Malschwitz and the village 
of Klix, behind which the right was 
stationed in a situation difficult of ac- 
cess. The Spree ran along the whole 
front of the first line of defence; and 
it was difiictilt to approach it in that 
direction, as well on account of the 
broken nature of the ground, and the 
variety of ravines, with streamlets in 
their bottom, by which it was inter- 
sected, as of the number of villages, 
constituting so many forts, occupied 
by the Allies, contained within its lim- 
its, and the hills planted with cannon, 
which commanded the whole open 
country. The principal of these vil- 
lages were Klein Bautzen, Preititz, Klix, 
and Kreckwitz. This was the first line 
of defence ; but behind it, at the dis- 
tance of three miles in the rear, was a 
second one strengthened by intrench- 
ments closer together than the former, 
and still more capable of a protracted 
defence. This position, commencing 

• Fought on the 14th October 1759 ; the 
very day on which, fifty-seven years after- 
wards, the more terrible disaster of Jena was 
iucnrred. 



at the village of Pielitz on the one 
flank, extended through the three vil- 
lages of Rischen, Jenkwitz, and Bas- 
chutz, then fell back behind the 
marshy stream of the Keina, and pass- 
ing through Litten, terminated at the 
heights of Kreckwitz which overhang 
the Spree. 

60. The first design of Napoleon 
was to make his principal attack on 
the left wing of the Allies, which rest- 
ed on the mountains that separate 
Saxony from Bohemia. After a mi- 
nute reconnoi«sance, however, he was 
diverted from this design by observing 
the depth and intricacy of the wooded 
ravines and dells which intersected the 
slope of the mountains in that direc- 
tion, and which might altogether ob- 
struct the advance of his cavalry and 
artillery in that quarter. He contin- 
ued his reconnoitring, therefore, along 
the whole line, and at eight at night 
advanced to the village of Klein Welka, 
almost within musket-shot of the out- 
posts of the enemy, and then his plan 
of attack was formed. Orders had 
some time before been despatched to 
Ney, who had passed the Elbe at Tor- 
gau, with his own corps and those of 
Victor and Lauriston, to incline to his 
right, and, instead of moving on Ber- 
lin, as originally intended, to advance 
across the country, and come up so as 
to form the extreme left of the army 
in the great battle which was expected 
near Bautzen. These orders reached 
Ney on the 17th, and he immediately 
commenced his cross march, and ar- 
rived in the neighbourhood of the 
army on the evening of the 19th. It 
was on his wing, which was fully sixty 
thousand strong, that Napoleon re- 
lied for his principal effort, and placed 
his chief hopes of success, in attacking 
the enemy's position. 

61. Ney, however, advanced in eche- 
lon, Lauriston in front, next his own 
corps, then Victor, and the Saxons un- 
der Reynier in the close of the array. 
The country through which his march 
lay, when he approached Bautzen, was 
in great part covered with woods ; and 
this led to a very serious check being 
experienced in that quarter. To open 
up the communication with his troops, 
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which were impatiently expected, Na- 
poleon detached a division of Ber- 
trand's corps towards the left, which 
soon got involved in thewoods in which 
Neys men were already entangled. The 
Allies, having received intelligence of 
the approach of this double body of 
the enemy, despatched Kleist with his 
Prussians to meet the first, and Barclay 
with the Russian veterans to encoun- 
ter the second. Various success at- 
tended these different divisions. Ber- 
trand's Italians, leisurely reposing in 
loose order after dinn^, witiiout any 
I»x>per look-out, in a wood near Kd- 
nigswartha, were surprised and totally 
routed by Barclay de Tolly, with the 
loss of two thousand prisoners and 
eleven pieces of cannon. The whole 
division dispersed ; and it was only by 
taking refuge in the neighbouring neu- 
tral territory of Bohemia, that the 
great bulk of them, above twenty thou- 
sand strong, escaped. During the ac- 
tion the village of Konigswartha took 
fire, and was reduced to ashes. York 
at the same time encountered the whole 
corps of Lauriston; and being unex- 
pectedly assailed by superior forces, he 
was unable to keep his ground, though 
his troops fought with the most de- 
termined bravery. After a severe con- 
flict, he was worsted, with the loss 
of above two thousand men; so that 
success and disaster were nearly bal- 
anced on the left of the army. 

62. The main position on which the 
Allies intended to give battle, and on 
the strength of which they relied to 
counterbalance the vast numerical su- 
periority of the enemy, woa the se- 
cond line from Pielitz to Kreckwitz. 
Though it was not intended to abandon 
the first line along the banks of the 
Spree without a struggle, yet it was 
only designed to take off the first edge 
of the enemy's attack by resistance 
there; and it was in this concentrated 
position in the rear, which was strong- 
ly fortified by redoubts, that the real 
stand was to be made. The allied 
army, for this purpose, was a good deal 
scattered over the ground on which 
it was to combat, and on the morning 
of the 20th occupied the following po- 
sitions :— On the left, Bei^ and York 



were, stationed from Jenkwitz to Bas- 
chiitz, with ten thousand Pi^jissiaus. 
The plain from thence to Elm:kwitz 
was not occupied by any infantry in 
the first line ; it was thought to be suf- 
ficiently protected by the superb regi- 
ments of Prussian cuirassiers which 
were stationed at its upper extremity 
in the second line, and by the heights 
of Elreckwitz, crowned with Blucher's 
guns, which commanded its whole ex- 
tent. Blucher^s infantry, about eighteen 
thousand strong, extended from Kreck- 
witz to Plieskowitz ; and still farther 
to the right, among little lakes, Bar- 
clay was stationed with fourteen thou- 
sand Russians at Klix and Gleina. 
Milaradowich, with ten thousand Rusr 
sians, was placed in front of the whole, 
in Bautzen and its environs, with 
Kleist and five thousand Prussians near 
him on the heights of Burk. The se- 
cond line consisted of the Russian 
Guards and reserve, sixteen thousand 
strong, who were about a mile in the 
rear behind the left and centre ; and 
near them were the magnificent Rus- 
sian cuirassiers, eight thousand in 
niunber, who seemed more than a 
match for any French horse which 
could be brought against them. 

63. The whole line of the Allies, 
which thus formed a sort of semi- 
circle, convex to the French, was some- 
what above two leagues in length. 
But the chain of mountains on the 
Bohemian frontier, on which its left 
rested, required to be in part occupied 
itself, which rendered it necessary to 
extend the line above half a league 
farther in that direction. These moun- 
tains very much resembled those which 
flanked the extreme left of the English 
army at the battle of Taiavera ; and 
their natural strength was much in- 
creased by batteries skilfully disposed. 
The marshes in the centre were a 
serio\]s impediment, and the villages 
there were strongly intrenched; while 
the numerous guns, placed on the sum- 
mit of the conical hills on the right- 
centre, commanded the whole plain in 
that direction. But the country be- 
yond this was open, and intersected 
by roads in all directions ; and the 
Russian extreme right was therefore 
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removed, and in a manner detached 
from the rest of the army, so that there 
was no obstacle to the enemy's passing 
round the flank of the Allies in that 
quarter. It was easy to foresee, as 
well from the disposition he was mak- 
ing of his troops, s& the known skill of 
the Emperor, that it was there his 
principal effort would be made. 

64. On the morning of the 20th, 
Napoleon made his dispositions for the 
attack at all points. Wisely judging 
that the right wing of the Allies was 
the vulnerable point, he accumulated 
forces in that direction, so as to put 
at Ne/s disposal about sixty thousand 
men. Ney, commanding this large 
force on the left, received orders to 
move upon Klix, pass the Spree, and 
from thence press on round the right 
flank of the enemy, towards Wiirschen 
and Weissenberg, so as to appear in 
their rear when the engagement in 
front was hottest. On the right, 
the allied positions in the mountains 
were to be assailed by Oudinot, near 
Binnewitz; to his left, Macdonald was 
to throw a bridge of rafts over the 
Spree, and assault Bautzen ; half a 
league still farther to the left, Mar- 
mont was directed to throw another 
bridge over the same river, and ad- 
vance to the attack in the centre. The 
whole of -the corps there were put 
under the direction of Soult: while 
the reserves and the Guards were in 
the rear, on the great road leading to 
Bischofswerda behind Bautzen, ready 
to succour any point that might re- 
quire assistance. In this way the 
Emperor calculated that, while the 
Allies along their whole front would 
be equally matched, and possibly hard 
pressed, an overwhelming force of sixty 
thousand men would suddenly appear 
in their rear, and decide the victory — 
an able conception, which his great 
superiority of numbers enabled him 
to carry completely into execution, 
and which bore a close resemblance to 
the famous circular sweep of Davoust, 
which led to such brilliant results at 
Ulm, and the corresponding march of 
Blucher from Wavre to La Belle Alli- 
ance, which proved so fatal to Napo- 
leon at Waterloo. 



65. At nine o'clock in the morning 
Napoleon was on horseback; but such 
was the distance which the greater 
part of the columns had to march be- 
fore they reached their destined points 
of attack, that it was near eleven 
o'clock before the passage of the Spree 
commenced. A powerful array of can- 
non was, in the first instance, brought 
up by the Emperor, and disposed along 
every projection which commanded the 
oppositebank. The fire, as far as the eye 
could reach, looking from the heights 
near Bautzen both to the right and 
left^ soon became very violent, for the 
enemy's batteries answered with great 
spirit; and the vast extent of the line 
of smoke, as well as the faint soimd of 
the distant guns, gave an awful impres- 
sion of the magnitude of the forces 
engaged on both sides. Under cover 
of tMs cannonade, the bridges in the 
centre were soon completed, and then 
a still more animating spectacle pre- 
sented itself. The Emperor took his 
station on a commanding eminence on 
the banks of the Spree, near the point 
where Marmont's bridge was estab- 
lished, from whence he could overlook 
the whole field of battle, direct the 
movements of the troops, and enjoy 
the splendid spectacle which presented 
itsell And never, in truth, had war 
appeared in a more imposing form, 
nor had the astonishing amount of 
the forces at the disposal of the French 
Emperor ever been more conspicuous. 
On all sides the troops, preceded by 
_ their artillery, which kept up an in- 
cessant fire on the banks of the river, 
advanced rapidly towards the stream : 
at first the plain seemed covered with 
a confused multitude of horses, can- 
non, chariots, and men, stretching as 
far as the eye could reach, impressive 
only from its immensity. But gra- 
dually the throng assumed the appear- 
ance of order: the cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery separated and defiled 
each to their respective points of pas- 
sage, and the marvels of military 
discipline appeared in their highest 
lustre. 

66. The French artillery, however, 
was superior to that of the Allies on 
the banks of the river, and it was not 
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there that preparations for serious re- 
sistance had been made. Qenerally 
speaking, therefore, the passage was ef- 
fected without much opposition. Baut- 
zen, being no longer tenable as an isolat- 
ed advanced post in the midst of the 
enemy, was evacuated by the Allies, 
who withdrew the troops that occupied 
it. It was taken possession of by Mac- 
donald, who immediately caused his 
men to defile over its arch across the 
Spree; while Marmont threw over four 
bridges below the town, across which 
his whole corps was speedily transport- 
ed ; and Oudinot on the right passed 
without difficulty, and immediately 
began to advance towards the heights 
at the foot of the Bohemian moun- 
tains, on which the left of the Allies 
was posted. By five o'clock in the after- 
noon the river was passed at all points, 
and the troops were moving towards 
the eminences occupied by the enemy; 
but it was already evident, from the 
distance at which their principal forces 
were stationed, that no serious conflict 
would take place till the following day. 
On the Flinch right, however, the 
action soon became extremely warm : 
Oudinot there pressed with indefati- 
gable activity up the hills which form 
the Bohemian frontier, and which rose 
like an amphitheatre to bound the 
field of battle in that direction. The 
ascending line of the smoke, and the 
flashes of the artillery among the over- 
hanging woods, soon showed the pro- 
gress he was making; while the Bohe- 
mian echoes rolled back the roar of 
the artillery, and the glancing of the 
musketry was to be seen through the 
shadows of the woods, now deepened 
by approaching night. Prince Wiir- 
temberg, however, and St Priest's 
divisions of Milaradowich's corps, who 
had been sent to reinforce this part of 
the position, maintained themselves 
with invincible resolution in these 
woody fastnesses; and when the Em- 
peror Alexander, who commanded the 
Russians in person, saw that they were 
obliged to fall back, and were begin- 
ning to be overmatched, he reinforced 
them by three brigades of infantry, 
and one of cavalry, under General Die- 
bitch, which restored the combat in 



that quarter. The Russians main- 
tained themselves for the night in the 
villages of Pielitz, Mehltheuer, and 
Falkenberg, still keeping possession 
of the crest and commanding points 
of the mountains, while the French 
were far advanced in the valleys which 
furrowed their sides. 

67. While this obstinate conflict was 
going on among the hills on the allied 
left, a still more serious attack was 
made on Eleist's Prussians on the 
heights of Burk, and the remainder 
of Milaradowich's corps, under him- 
self in person, on the eminences in 
rear of Bautzen, to which the Russians 
had retired after the evacuation of 
that town. At noon General Milarar 
dowich was violently assailed by Cam- 
pans' division, followed by the whole 
of Marmont's corps; while Bonnet ad- 
vanced towards Nieder Keina, and 
commenced an attack on Elleist. The 
resistance, however, was as obstinate 
as the attack; and Napoleon, deeming 
it essential to his plan to make a great 
impression in that quarter, in order 
to withdraw attention from the grand 
movement he was preparing on his 
left, brought forward the whole of 
Bertrand's corps, still, notwithstand- 
ing its losses, above twenty-four thou- 
sand strong, with Latour-Maubourg's 
formidable cuirassiers, to support Mar- 
mont and Macdonald. Above fifty 
thousand combatants were thus accu- 
mulated in the centre, supported by 
a powerful artillery; and the Allies, 
being not more than half the number 
at that point, were constrained to re« 
tire. This was done, however, in the 
finest order; the troops halting and 
facing about, by alternate companies, 
to fire, as they slowly withdrew to- 
wards the intrenched camp, their artil- 
lery keeping up an incessant discharge 
on the pursuing columns. The French 
centre meanwhile steadily advanced, 
and, as soon as they reached it, as- 
saulted Eleist's troops on the heights 
of Burk with great gallantry. De- 
spite all their efforts, the brave Prus- 
sians maintained their ground with 
undaunted resolution. Their young 
ranks were thinned, but quailed not 
beneath the enemy's fire; and, seeing 
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that they could not carry the position 
by an attack in front, the assailants 
attacked the village of Nieder Gurkau 
on its right, in order to threaten it in 
flank. Here, however, they experi- 
enced a vigorous resistance from Rudi- 
ger^s men of Blucher's corps, some regi- 
ments of which had been detached, im- 
der Ziethen, to occupy that important 
point; and the fire of Blucher's guns, 
from the commanding heights imme- 
diately behind, was so violent, that^ 
after sustaining immense losses, they 
were obliged to desist from the at- 
tempt. It was not till seven at night 
that, by bringing up the 10th regiment 
of light infantry to the charge, the 
village was carried by the French. 
Then the whole allied centre slowly 
retired over the plateau of Nadel- 
witz, to their intrenched camp in the 
rear ; but Blucher still retained his 
advanced position on the heights of 
Kreckwitz, from the summit of which 
his artillery never ceased to thunder, 
as from a fiery volcano, in all direc- 
tions, till utter darkness drew a veil 
over the field of battle. 

68. By the Emperor's orders, the. 
French troops bivouacked in 8quai*e8, 
on the ground they had won with so 
much diO&culty. But though the Spree 
was passed at all points, and the right 
and centre were considerably advanced 
over the ground occupied in the morn- 
ing by the enemy, yet the enormous 
losses they had sustained proved the 
desperate nature of the conflict in which 
they were engaged, and inspired the 
troops with melancholy presages as to 
the issue of the battle on the morrow. 
Kleist's and Ziethen's Prussians in par- 
ticular, though in great part young 
troops who had seen fire for the first 
time that day, had evinced the most 
heroic bravery; no ground had been 
won from them except by the force of 
overwhelming numbers; and above ten 
thousand French and Italians lay wel- 
tering in their blood aroimd the 
heights, from which the Prussians 
had drawn ofF every gun, every char- 
iot, every wounded man. Napoleon, 
however, who was aware where the 
decisive blow was to be struck, was 
little concerned for the frightful car- 



nage in his centre. His object had 
been gained by ground having been 
won, and the enemy compelled to con- 
centrate their forces in that quarter ; 
and the sound ol distant cannon on 
his extreme left, as well as the light 
of burning villages, which illuminated 
that quarter of the heavens, told how 
soon Ney would be in action in that 
direction. In effect, that marshal 
had crossed the Spree near Elix ; and 
though Barclay de Tolly stilL held that 
village, and lay in strength betwixt 
it and Malschwitz, yet he was entirely 
ignorant of the strength of the enemy 
to whom he was soon to be opposed, 
and altogether unequal to the task of 
preventing the right of the Allies from 
being turned by the immense masses 
by whom he was surrounded on the 
following day. Napoleon, therefore, 
highly satisfied with the result of the 
first day's engagement, retired for the 
night to Bautzen, having first despatch- 
ed orders to Oudinot to renew the 
combat by daybreak on the following 
morning, among the hills on the right, 
in order to fix the enemy's attention 
on that part of the line, and prevent 
any adequate succour being sent to 
avert the tremendous stroke he de- 
signed to deliver on the left. 

69. By five o'clock on the morning of 
the 21st, the fire began with unwearied 
vigour in the wooded recesses of the 
Bohemian hills, and the echoes rang 
even to the summit of the Kunewald. 
The Emperor Alexander had sent such 
considerable reinforcements during the 
night to that quarter, that Milarado- 
wich was enabled not only to repulse 
the attacks on his position on the 
heights of Mehltheuer, but to drive 
the enemy back to a considerable dis- 
tance beyond Binnewitz. Napoleon, 
alarmed at this unexpected turn of 
events on that side, immediately or- 
dered up Macdonald's corps to the sup- 
port of Oudinot; and at the same time 
immense masses, above forty thousand 
strong, were deployed in the centre, 
in front of Bautzen, to arrest the at- 
tention of the enemy. They were kept, 
however, out of cannon-shot, as it was 
not his intention to expose his troops 
to ihe murderouB fire of the allied 
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artillery on the heights of Ereckwitz, 
from which they had suffered so much 
on the preceding day. But before 
Macdonald could get up to his assist- 
ance, Oudinot was so hard pressed that 
he was unable to maintain his ground. 
Step by step the Russian tirailleurs 
gained upon the Bavarian sharpshoot- 
ers in the woods; and at length he 
was fairly driven out of the hills, and 
forced to assume a defensive position 
in the plain at their feet, where the 
arrival of Macdonald enabled him to 
stop the progress of the enemy. 

70. Though much disconcerted by 
this ill success on his right, Napoleon 
was only desirous to gain time, and 
maintain his ground in front of Baut- 
zen in the centre, as the progress and 
great superiority of Ney on the left 
rendered it a matter of certainty that 
ere long the Allies would be turned on 
their right, and forced to retreat. Maiw 
mont's and Bertrand's batteries, ac- 
cordingly, were brought up to the 
foremost heights occupied by the 
French in that part of the field, and 
soon engaged in a tremendous cannon- 
ade with that of the Allies ; though 
the latter, placed on higher ground 
and fully better served, maintained 
its superiority, and rendered any at- 
tack by the masses of infantry in that 
quarter too perilous to be attempted. 
Meanwhile the Emperor listened anxi- 
ously for the sound of Ney's cannon 
on the extreme left, as that was the 
signal for which he waited to order a 
general attack in the centre to favour 
that decisive operation. In effect that 
marshal, at the head of his own corps 
and that of Lauriston, which was also 
placed under his orders, had early in 
the morning advanced against the po- 
sition of Barclay near Gleina; while 
Victor^s corps and Reynier^s Saxons 
were directed, by a wider circuit, to 
turn his extreme right by the wood 
and heights of Baruth, and get entire- 
ly into the rear of the Allies. Bar- 
clay's veterans were advantageously 
placed on the heights of Windmiihlen 
Berg, near Gleina; and the strength of 
their position, joined to the admirable 
fire of the artillery on its summit, 
long enabled these iron veterans of the 



Moscow campaign to make head against 
the superior numbers of the enemy. 
At length, however, the approach of 
Reyuier's and Victor's corps took the 
position in flank, and Barclay was 
obliged to fall back, fighting all the 
way, to the heights of Baruth. There 
Kleist was detached to his support; 
but his corps, reduced to little more 
than three thousand men by the losses 
of the preceding day, could not restore 
the action in that quarter. At eleven 
o'clock, Souham, with the leading di- 
vision of Ney and Lauriston's corps, 
made himself master of the village of 
Preititz, near Klein Bautzen, behind 
Blucher's right, and between him and 
Barclay. 

71. This important success promised 
the most momentous consequences; 
for not only was Preititz directly in 
the rear of Blucher's position, so that 
the right of the Allies was now com- 
pletely turned, but it communicated 
with Klein Bautzen, through which, or 
Kreckwitz, lay the sole communica- 
tion of that general with the remainder 
of the army. This rendered it a mat- 
ter of certainty that he must either 
follow the retrograde movement of 
Barclay, and uncover the whole right 
of the Allies, or be cut off. Ney's 
orders, communicated by General 
Jomini, his chief of the staff, were to 
march straight on the steeples of 
Hochkirch, while Lauriston moved by 
Baruth and Belgem in the same di- 
rection. In this instance the inspira- 
tion of genius had anticipated the 
orders of authority ; for Napoleon's 
instructions, written in pencil on the 
morning of the 21st, were only to be 
at Preititz by eleven o'clock, whereas 
Ney was within half a mile of it by 
ten. The Emperor was lying on the 
ground in the centre, under the shelter 
of a height, a little in front of Baut- 
zen, at breakfast, when the sound of 
Ney's guns in that direction was heard. 
At the same time, a bomb burst over 
his head. Without paying any atten- 
tion to the latter circumstance, he im- 
mediately wrote a note in pencil to 
Marie-Louise, to announce that the vic- 
tory was gained ; and, mounting his 
horse, set off at the gallop with his sUlfl 
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to the left, aud ascended a height near 
Nieder Keina, from whence he could 
overlook the whole field of battle in 
the centre. At the same time he di- 
rected Soult^ with the four corps under 
his orders, to assault with the bayonet 
the numerous conical knolls crown- 
ed with artillery, which formed the 
strength of the Allies in that quarter, 
in oi-der to distract their attention, and 
prevent them from sending succours 
to Blucher on their right. 

72. Blucher, who was f ullyalive to the 
importance of the village of Preititz, 
immediately made a great effort to 
regain it. Kleist was detached with 
the whole remains of his corps; and 
several Russian regiments of infantry, 
with two of Prussian cuirassiers, were 
sent in the same direction. The ar- 
rival of these fresh troops, who vied 
with each other in the ardour of their 
attack, enabled the Allies to regain 
the village, and drive out Souham, 
who was routed with great slaughter, 
and thrown back on the remainder of 
his corps in a state of utter confusion. 
At the same time twenty of Blucher^s 
guns, playing on the flank of Ney's 
dense columns, did dreadful execution, 
and caused him to swerve from the 
direction of the steeples of Hochkirch, 
and establish himself on some heights 
behind Klein Bautzen, from whence 
his artillery could reply on eq[ual terms 
to that of the enemy. This check 
probably saved the Allies from a total 
rout, by causing Ney to pause and va- 
cillate in the midst of his important 
advance untU his reserves came up, 
aud Victor and Reynier had arrived 
abreast of his men. By this means 
the allied sovereigns had time to take 
the proper measures to ward off the 
danger, by sending every disposable 
man and gun in that direction, where 
they had never hitherto apprehended 
any serious attack, — and preparing for 
a general retreat. Jt was not till one 
o'dock in the afternoon that Ney 
deemed himself in sufficient strength 
to resume the offensive, and by that 
time the season for decisive success 
had passed away ; the chauss^e through 
Hochkirch, in the rear of the whole 
allied army, could no longer be gained, 



and the victory at best would be bar- 
ren of results. 

73. Napoleon, however, made a 
vigorous effort, by a combined attack 
on the centre and left of the enemy, 
to effect a total overthrow. Seeing 
the allied centre in some degree bared 
of troops by the powerful succours 
which had been sent to the right, he 
ordered Soult to make a general at- 
tack with the four corps under his 
command in the centre ; while, at the 
same time, the terrible artillery of the 
Guard was brought up to reply to the 
enemy's batteries on the heights of 
Ereckwitz. These orders were prompt- 
ly obeyed. Marmont, Mortier, Ber- 
trand, and Latour-Maubourg, put 
themselves at the head of their re- 
spective corps of cavalry and infantry; 
while the Imperial Guard, in deep ar- 
ray, advanced in their rear to support 
the attack. Eighty thousand men, 
in admirable order, moved against the 
redoubtable heights, the guns from 
which had so long dealt death among 
the French ranks ; while a hundred 
pieces of cannon, disposed on the high- 
est points of the ground which they 
traversed, kept up a vehement fire on 
the enemy's batteries. This grand at- 
tack soon changed the fortune of the 
day. Blucher, now assailed in front 
by Marmont, in flank by Bertrand, 
and in rear by Ney, was soon obliged 
to recall -Kleist and the other rein- 
forcements which he had sent to the 
assistance of Barclay de Tolly ; and in 
consequence, Ney, whose reserves had 
at length come up, was enabled not 
only to retake Preititz without diffi- 
culty, but to spread out his light 
troops over the whole level groimd 
as far as Wiirschen. The allied right 
was thus entirely turned ; and any ad- 
vantage which Blucher and Barclay de 
Tolly might gain wotild only increase 
the danger of their position, by draw- 
ing them on towards the Spree, while 
a superior force of the enemy was in- 
terposed between them and the main 
body of their army. 

74. In these critical circumstances 
the allied sovereigns resolved to re- 
treat. They might, indeed, by bring- 
ing up the reserves, and the Russian 
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and Prussian Guards, have without 
difficulty regained the ground they 
had lost on the right, and again ad- 
vanced their standards to the Spree ; 
but as long as Lauriston and Reynier 
were in their rear, such success would 
only have augmented their ultimate 
danger; just as a similar success by 
Napoleon on the left of the British at 
Waterloo would have enhanced the 
perils of his own. position, when 
Blucher, with sixty thousand Prus- 
sians, was menacing the chauss^e of La 
Belle Alliance. It had also, from the 
outset of the campaign, been part of 
their fixed policy, never to place them- 
selves in danger of undergoing a total 
defeat, but to take advantage of their 
numerous cavalry to cover their re- 
treat, whenever the issue of an action 
seemed doubtful ; being well aware 
that the superiority of their physical 
resources and moral energy would thus 
in the end, especially if the acces- 
sion of Austria were obtained, secure 
to them the victory. Orders were 
given, therefore, to both Barclay and 
Blucher to retire; and the whole allied 
army, arrayed in two massy columns, 
began to withdraw; the Russians by 
the road of Hochkirch and Lobau, the 
Prussians by that to Weissenberg. 

75. Then was seen in its highest 
lustre the admirable arrangements of 
modem discipline, and the noble feel- 
ings with which both armies were ani- 
mated. Seated on the summit of the 
Hoheberg, near Keina, from whence 
he cotild survey a great part of the 
field of battle. Napoleon calmly di- 
rected the movements of his army; 
and the mighty host which he com- 
manded, now roused to the highest 
pitch, and moving on in perfect array, 
pressed at all points upon the retiring 
columns of the enemy. It was at once 
a sublime and animating spectacle, 
when, at the voice of this mighty 
wizard, a hundred and fifty thousand 
men, spread over a line of three leagues 
in length, from the Bohemian moun- 
tains on the right to the forest of Ba- 
ruth on the left, suddenly started, as 
it were, into life, and moved majes- 
tically forward, like a mighty wave, 
bearing the light and smoke of the 



guns as sparkling foam on its crest. 
The greater part of this vast inunda- 
tion poured into the valley of Nieder 
Keina in the centre, and the declining 
sun glanced on the forests of bayonets, 
and the dazzling lines of helmets, 
sabres, and cuirasses, with which the 
level space at its bottom was filled ; 
while tiie heights of Elreckwitz, yet in 
the hands of the enemy, thundered 
forth a still unceasing fire on all sides, 
like a volcano encircled by flame. 

76. Soon the receding line of fire, 
and the light of the burning villages, 
told that the consuming torrent was 
rapidly advancing through the valley ; 
axul at length the cannonade ceased 
on the summits of Ereckwitz, and 
Blucher's columns, dark and massy, 
were seen slowly wending their way 
to the rear. In vain, however, the 
French cuirassiers, eight thousand 
strong, were now hurried to the front, 
and endeavoured by repeated charges 
to throw the enemy into confusion, so 
as to convert the retreat into a flight; 
the Russian cavalry was too powerful, 
the allied array too perfect, to permit 
any advantage being gained. A hun- 
dred and twenty French guns preceded 
the line of the pursuers, and thunder- 
ed on the retiring columns of the ene- 
my; but the Russian and Prussian 
artilleiy was equally powerful, and, 
taking advantage of the numerous 
eminences which the line of retreat 
afforded, played with destructive ef- 
fect on the advancing masses ; while 
their numerous and magnificent cav- 
alry repulsed every attempt to charge 
wMch the French horsemen made. 
Gradually the fire became less violent 
as the Allies receded from the field; 
the intrenched position was abandoned 
on allsides; andatlengththecannonade 
entirely ceased, and night drew her veil 
over that field of carnage and of glory. 

. 77. Napoleon's tent was pitched for 
the night near the inn of Elein-Pursch- 
witz, in the middle of the squares of his 
faithful Guard; while Ney established 
himself at Wurschen, where the allied 
sovereigns had had their headquarters 
the night before. It was from the 
former place that the Emperor dio> 
tated the bulletin of the battle, as well 
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«0 the following decree, which all lov- 
ers of the ai*t8, as well as admirers 
of patriotic virtue must regret was 
prevented, by his fall, from being car- 
ried into execution: — "A monu- 
ment shall be erected on Mont Cenis ; 
on the most conspicuous face the fol- 
lowing inscription shall be written— 
' The Emperor Napoleon, from the 
field of Wurschen, has ordered the 
erection of this monument in testi- 
mony of his gratitude to the people of 
France and Italy. This monument 
will transmit from age to age the re- 
membrance of that great epoch, when, 
in the space of three months, twelve 
hundred thousand men flew to arms to 
protect the integrity of the French 
empire.' " 

78. The Emperor Alexander com- 
manded the allied aimies in person at 
Bautzen ; the ill success at Liitzen 
having weakened the confidence of the 
soldiers in Wittgenstein, and the jeal- 
ousies of the generals rendering the 
appointment of any inferior officer a 
matter of great difficulty. With the 
King of Prussia by his side, he took 
the entire direction of the movements, 
and displayed a judgment in council, 
and coolness in danger, which excited 
universal admiration. It was with 
difficulty that the entreaties of those 
around him could prevent him from 
advancing too far into the fire for the 
duties of a commander-in-chief. As it 
was, he incun*ed the greatest risk, and 
near Bautzen narrowly escaped falling 
into the hands of the enemy. The 
conduct of the retreat, in the face of 
the immense force which thundered in 
pursuit, was a model of skill and judg- 
ment. Every eminence, every enclo- 
sure, every stream, which offered an 
opportunity of arresting the enemy, 
was taken advantage of with admirable 
ability ; and such were the losses 
which the French sustained in press- 
ing on the unconquerable rear-guard, 
that, at daybreak on the following 
morning, the Russians still held the 
heights of Weissenberg, within can- 
non-shot of the field of battle. 

79. The loss of the French in the 
battle of Bautzen was considerably 

VOL.X. 



greater than that of the Allies — an 
unusual but not unprecedented cir- 
cumstance with a victorious army, but 
which is easily explained by the car- 
nage occasioned in Napoleon's masses 
by the Prussian artillery, in position 
on the numerous eminences which 
commanded the field of battle, and 
by the perfect order with which the 
retreat was conducted.* The Allies 
lost in the two days fifteen thousand 
men killed and wounded ; and the 
French took fifteen hundred prisoners, 
most of them wounded. But neither 
stores nor artillery graced their tri- 
umph ; and their own loss was fully 
nineteen thousand killed and wounded 
on the field alone, independent of those 
who fell on the previous day ; inso- 
much that twenty thousand wounded 
were lodged, two days after the battle, 
at Bautzen, and the villages in its en- 
virons ; while five thousand were kill- 
ed outright on the field of battle. A 
great number of the wounded were 
slightly hurt only in the hands and 
feet — an ominous circumstance, which 
had been observed also in the cam- 
paign of 1809 on the Danube, and be- 
spoke the anxiety of the conscripts to 
escape from these scenes of camagcf 

• The same thing had previously occurred 
at Malplaquet, where the Allies loet twenty 
thousand, the French fourteen thousand men, 
though the former gained the victory. — 
Coxs's Life qf Marlborough, iv. 64. 

t ••Twenty-two thousand were brought 
into the hospitals of the Grand Army, from 
the Ist May to the 1st June 1813, exclusive 
of those of the enemy." — Babon Labrsy, iv. 
177. And this return embraced oulv the 
serious cases. So great was the number of 
persons slightly wounded, who were not ad- 
mitted to the hospitals, that it was strongly 
suspected ut the time that many, especially 
of the Italian conscripts, had hitentioually 
wounded themselves slightly in the hand.iu 
order to avoid, at least for a time, the dan- 
gers and fiitigues of thecampaign. The num- 
ber so wounded was no less than two thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-two. The Em- 
peror inclined to the same opinion, and was 
preparing a severe decree on the subject, 
when he was diverted from his design by the 
humane and politic Larrey, who proved, by 
actual experiment, that inexperienced trouin* 
firing three deep, were extremely apt to in* 
Jure the hands of the front rank ; and in tliis 
report the Emperor deemed it prudent to 
acquiesce.— Sec Sowotnir* de Caulaincoubt, 
L 170, 172; and Labrey, iv. 171, 179. But 
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80. The Saxon peasants displayed 
unbounded kindness to these unhappy 
sufiferers. Without regard to side, na- 
tion, or language, they received them 
into their cottages, and did all in their 
power to mitigate their distresses ; and, 
not contented with waiting till the 
sufiTerers were brought into tiheir dwell- 
ings, they themselves issued forth to 
seek them on the field. On all sides 
were to be seen men, women, and chil- 
dren, carrying litters, pushing wheel- 
ban'owB, or drawing little carts, laden 
with wounded men. Russians were 
laid beside French, Prussians beside 
Italians ; this women tended the dying, 
and bandaged the wounds alike of 
friend and foe: all the animosity of 
the contest was forgotten; and at the 
close of one of the bloodiest battles 
recorded in modem times, was to be 
seen the glorious spectacle of Christian 
charity healing the wounds and as- 
suaging the sufferings equally of the 
victors and the vanquished. 

81. By daybreak on the following 
morning the French army was in mo- 
tion, and Napoleon, who had hardly al- 
lowed himself any rest during the 
night, in person directed their move- 
ments. ^ They soon came up with the 
rear-guard of the enemy, who had 
marched all night, and now stood firm 
on the heights behind Reichenbach, in 
order to gain time for the immense 
filed of chariots, cannon, and wounded 
men, to defile by the roads in their 
rear. Milaradowich had the command ; 
and the veterans of the Moscow cam- 
General Mathieu Dumas, who saw great num- 
bers of these wounded at Dresden, has re- 
corded his decided opinion, that many of 
these wounds were self-inflicted. "I ob- 
served," says he, " with keen ref?ret, many 
of the wounded but slightly hurt ; the greater 
part young conscripts who had recently joined 
the array, and who had not been injured by 
the fire of the enemy, but had themselves 
mutilated their feet and hands. Such acci- 
dents of bad augury had also been observed 
during the campaign of 1809. The Emperor 
inten'ogated me closely on the subject, and 
AS I made no concealment of the truth, he 
ordered an inquiry. The report of the com- 
mission, however, was opposed to my too 
well-founded observations ; and the Emperor 
believed, or feigned to believe, those who, to 
pay their court to him, disgtiistsd the truth 

'6U a painful but important subjcct.'*->iSou- 
vefdrs dt D i/M as, iii. 507. 



paign were prepared to defend the posi- 
tion to the last extremity; while forty 
pieces of cannon were admirably placed 
on the summit) and a large body of 
cuirassiers on the slopes seemed await- 
ing an opportunity to come to blows 
with the horsemen of the French. 
Struck with the strength of this posi- 
tion, as well as the determined coun- 
tenance of the allied force which oc- 
cupied it. Napoleon paused, and en- 
gaged only in a cannonade till the cav- 
alry of the Guard came up. Reichen- 
bach itself, in front of the allied posi- 
tion, occupied by the Russian light 
troops, was only abandoned after an 
obstinate conflict ; and when the French 
columns showed themselves on the op- 
posite side, they were torn in pieces by 
the point-blankdischargeof the enemy's 
batteries from the heights behind. The 
Russian general sent some of his regi- 
ments of cavalry into the plain, where 
they were immediately charged by the 
red lancers of the French Guard; but 
the latter were defeated with consider- 
able loss. 

82. Napoleon upon this brought up 
Latour-Maubourg, with the whole cav- 
alry of the Guard, six thousand strong, 
and at the same time made disposi- 
tions for outflanking and turning the 
enemy. These measures were attended 
with the desired effect, and after seve- 
ral brilliant chaiges on both sides, the 
Allies retired toward Gorlitz, but in 
the best order. Enraged at seeing his 
enemy thus escaping. Napoleon hast- 
ened to the advanced posts, and him- 
self pressed on the movements of the 
troops, insomuch that the rays of the 
setting sun gleamed on the sabres and 
bayonets of fifty thousand men, ac- 
cumulated in a front of a mile and a half 
in breadth, and closely advancing in 
pursuit. But it was all in vain. The 
enemy, proud of the resistance they 
had made against such superior num- 
bers, retired in admirable order, with- 
out leaving anything behind. Guns, 
wounded, caissons, were alike conveyed 
away ; and all the genius of the Em- 
peror, which never shone forth with 
brighter lustre in directing the move- 
ments, could not extract one trophy 
from their rear-guard. Napoleon ceuld 
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not conceal bis vexation at beholding 
tbe unbroken array of the allied troops 
thus eluding his grasp, and the skill 
with which they availed themselves of 
every eminence to plant their guns and 
arrest his progress. " What I " said he, 
" after such a butchery, no results ? no 
prisoners ? Those fellows there will 
not leave us a nail ; they rise from their 
ashes. When will this be done ? " 

83. The balls at this moment were 
flying thick around him, and one of 
the Emperor*s escort fell dead at his 
feet. " Duroc," said he, turning to the 
grand-marshal, who was by his side, 
," fortune is resolved to have one of us 
to-day." Some of his suite observed 
•with a shudder, in an under breath, 
that it was the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Essling, and the death of Lannes, 
{ante. Chap. LVii. § 59]. The melan- 
choly anticipation was not long of be- 
ing realised. The enemy retired to a 
iresh position, behind the ravine of 
^lakersdorf ; and Napoleon, who was 
anxious to push on before night to 
.Qorlitz, himself hurried to the front, 
to urge on the troops who were to dis- 
lodge them from the ground which 
they had occupied to bar the approach 
to it. His suite followed him, four a- 
breast, at a rapid trot through a hollow 
way, in such a cloud of dust that hardly 
one of the riders could see his right- 
jiand man. Suddenly a cannon-ball 
■glanced from a tree near the Emperor, 
and struck a file behind, consisting of 
Mortier, Caulaincourt, Eirgener, and 
•Duroc. In the confusion and dust, it 
was not at first perceived who was 
hurt; but a pape soon arrived and 
-whispered in the Emperor^s ear, that 
Kirgener was killed, and Duroc des- 
perately wounded. Larrey and Ivan 
instantly came up, but all their efforts 
"were unavailing; Duroc's entrails were 
.torn out, and the dying man was car- 
ried into a cottage near Makersdorf. 
Kapoleon, profoundly affected, dis- 
mounted, and gazed long on the bat- 
teiy from whence the fatal shot had 
issued. He then entered the cottage, 
.and ascertained, with tears in his eyes, 
that there was no hope. " Duroc," 
said he, pressing the hand of the dying 
hero, " there is another world, where 



we shall meet again l"* Memorable 
words, wrung by anguish even from 
the child of Infidelity and the Revolu- 
tion ! Finally, when it was announced 
some hours afterwards that all was 
over, he put into the hands of Ber- 
thier, without articulating a word, a 
paper, ordering the construction of a 
monument on the spot where he fell, 
with this inscription :— " Here the 
General Duroc, Duke of Friuli, grand- 
marshal of the palace to the Emperor 
Napoleon, gloriously fell, struck by a 
cannon-ball, and died in the arms of 
the Emperor, his friend." 

84. Napoleon pitched his tent in the 
neighbourhood of the cottage where 
Duroc lay, and seemed for the time 
altogether overwhelmed by his emo- 
tions. The squares of the Old Guard, 
respecting his feelings, arranged them- 
selves at a distance ; and even his most 
confidential attendants did not, for 
some time, venture to approach his 
person. Alone he sat, wrapped in his 
grey greatcoat, with his forehead rest- 
ing on his hands, and his elbows on his 
knees, a prey to the most agonising 
i*eflections. In vain Caulaincourt and 
Maret at length requested his atten- 
tion to the most pressing orders. " To- 
morrow — everything,** was the only re- 
ply of the Emperor, as he again re- 
sumed his attitude of meditation. A 
mournful silence reigned around ; the 
groups of ofiicers at a little distance 
hardly articiilated above their breath ; 
gloom and depression appeared in every 
countenance; while the subdued hum 
of the soldiers preparing their repast, 
and the sullen murmur of the artillery 
waggons as they rolled in the distance, 
alone told that a mighty host was as- 
sembled in the neighbourhood. Slowly 
the moon rose over this melancholy 
scene ; the heavens became illuminated 
by the flames of the adjoining villages, 

* '* In his pale looks kind pity's image lies, 
Tbat death e'en moium'd to hear his pass- 
ing-bell ; 
His marble heart such soft impression tries, 
Ttiat midst his wrath his vnaoly tears out- 

welL 
(Thou weepest, Soliman ! thou thatbeheild 
Thy kingdoms loet» and not one tear couldst 
yield.) 

Tassq, Ger, LSb^ ix. 8(Sb 
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which had fallen a prey to the license of 
the soldiers; while the noble bands of 
the Imperial Guard played alternately 
triumphal and elegiac strains, in the 
Tain hope of distracting the grief of 
their chiel Could the genius of paint- 
ing portray the scene, could the soul 
of poetry be inspired by the feelings 
which all around experienced, a more 
striking image could not be presented 
of the mingled woes and animation of 
war; of the greatness and weakness of 
man; of his highest glories, and bis 
nothingness against the arm of his 
Creator.* 

85. The loss of Durocand Eirgener, 
and of General Bruy^res, who also fell 
on the same day, as well as the firm 
coimtenance and admirable array of 
the Allies, who retired after a bloody 
battle, in which they had been worsted, 
without the loss of cannon or prison- 
ers in the pursuit, and with no consi- 
derable diminution of baggage, occa- 
sioned the most gloomy presentiments 
in the French army. It was plain that 
the days of Austerlitz and Jena were 
past. A great victory had been gained 
without any result; and the victors, in 
the pursuit, had sustained both a great- 
er and more important loss than the 
vanquished. Little hopes remained of 
subduing an enemy who thus rose up 
with renewed vigour from every disas- 
ter. With truth might Napoleon have 
said with Pyrrhus — " Another such 
victory, and lam undone." Murmurs, 
I'egrets, expressions of despair, were 
heard even among the most resolute : 
the flames, which rose on all sides as 
the villages were taken possession of, 
at once bespoke the obstinacy of the 
resistance, and the determination of 

• Napoleon at the time, to testify his re- 
gard for Duroo, placed two hundred napo- 
leons hi the hands of the owner of the house, 
jointly with the clergymen of the parish, for 
the purpose of erecting a monument to his 
memory. The monument, however, was 
never erected; and by an order of the Rus- 
sian dtat-mf\jor. dated 1st April 1814, the 
money was reclaimed by the Allies, and not 
applied to its destined purpose-^an unworthy 
proceeding, forming a striking contrast to 
the noble conduct of the Archduke Charles, 
in 1796, regarding the French tomb of Gene- 
ral Marceau.»0n2«r nf BiiBON Bosen. 1st 
Apnl 1814, in Fain, L 430 ; and awtt. Chap. 
zu. {63. 
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the inhabitants; and even the bravest 
sometimes exclaimed, on beholding the 
universal spirit with which the people 
were animated — ** What a war I we 
shall all leave our remains here." Na- 
poleon was no stranger to the feelings 
of despondency which were so common 
even around his headquarters, and he 
gave vent to his spleen by cutting sar- 
casms against his principal officers. 
** I see well, gentlemen," said he, ** that 
you are no longer inclined to make 
war : Berthier would rather follow the 
chase at Grosbois ; Rapp sighs after his 
beautiful hotel at Paris. I understand 
you; I am no stranger to the pleasures 
of the capital" 

86. On the 23d, the allied army con- 
tinued to retreat, still in two columns^ 
after having broken down the bridges 
over the Neisse : the right column 
moved upon Waldau, the left upon 
Lobau. At nine o'clock the Saxon ad- 
vanced posts appeared before Gorlitz, 
and, finding the bridge broken down, 
after some delay and warm skirmish- 
ing, forced the passage of the river, 
and, by hastily erecting five new 
bridges, soon crossed over so large a 
force as rendered the town no longer 
tenable by the Allies. The Emperor 
arrived at GHirlitz a few hours after, 
and rested there the remainder of that 
and the whole of the next day, shut 
up with Caulaincourt in his cabinet, 
and constantly occupied with diplo- 
matic arrangements. Meanwhile the 
Allies continued their retreat, and the 
French pressed the pursuit in three 
columns : the right skirting the Bohe- 
mian mountains, and following Witt- 
genstein; the centre following Blucher 
and Barclay de Tolly on the great road 
to Liegnitz; the left marching upon 
Glogau, the garrison of which, now 
blockaded for above three months, 
anxiously expected their deliverance. 
Although no attempt was made to de- 
fend any positions, yet the French cav- 
alry frequently came up with that of 
the Allies, and some sharp encounters 
took place between the horse on both 
sides. But the dragoons of Napoleon, 
for the most part cased in cuirasses, or 
heavily armed, were no match in this 
desultory warfare for the nimble ohU« 
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dren of the desert; and the pursuers 
suffered more under the lances of the 
Cossacks, than the retreating cavalry 
did from the French sabres. 

87. No attempt was made by the 
Allies to defend the passage of the 
Quels, the Bober, or the Katzbach, al- 
though their rocky banks and deeply 
f lUTowed ravines offered every facility 
for retarding the advance of the enemy. 
The Emperor Alexander was making 
for an intrenched camp prepared near 
Schweidnitz, and was desirous of avoid- 
ing any serious encounter till it was 
reached. On the 26th, however, an 
opportunity occurred of striking a con- 
siderable blow, near Haynau, upon the 
advanced column of Lauriston's corps. 
After the troops under Maison had 
passed that town, and were traversing 
the valley of the Theisse, without hav- 
ing explored the surrounding heights, 
a signal was suddenly given by setting 
fire to a windmill, and almost before 
the French had time to form square, 
the enemy's cavalry, consisting of three 
strong Prussian regiments, were upon 
them. The French dragoons, who 
were at the head of the column, in- 
stantly fled back to Haynau, leaving 
the infantry to their fate. They were 
speedily broken, and the whole ar- 
tillery of the column, consisting of 
eighteen pieces, taken, with four hun- 
dred men made prisoners, besides on 
equal number killed and wounded. 
From the want of horses^ however, 
only twelve of the guns could be 
brought off. This affair, which cost 
the life of Colonel Dolfs, the Prussian 
commander, who gloriously fell in the 
midst of the enemy's squares, would 
have been still more decisive but for 
the uncontrollable impatience of the 
Prussian dragoons, whose ardour made 
them break into a chaise before the 
proper moment had arrived. As it 
was, however, it was one of the most 
brilliant cavalry actions which occurred 
during the war, and may justly be 
placed beside the splendid charge of 
the heavy German dragoons on the 
French infantry, on the 23d of July 
in the preceding year, the day after 
the battle of Salamanca^ [ante, Chap. 
LXTm. §§ 82, 83]. 



88. Napoleon was severely mortified 
by this check, not so much from the 
amount of the loss he had sustained, 
which, in such a host, was a matter of 
little importance, but from the deci- 
sive proof which it afforded, in the eyes 
of both armies, of the undiminished 
spirit and unbroken array of the allied 
forces. On the very day following, 
however, his arms had their revenge. 
General Sebastian!, at the head of the 
cavalry of Victor's corps, which was 
advancing by forced marches towai-ds 
Glogau to relieve the garrison, fell in 
near Sprottau with a Russian convoy, 
which was moving, unaware of the 
victory that had been gained, up to 
the main army, and captured the whole, 
consisting of twenty-two pieces and 
sixty tumbrils, with the guard of four 
hundred men. In other quarters, how- 
ever, from being longer accustomed to 
the vicinity of the enemy, the Allies 
were better on their guard. Eight 
squadrons of Russian cavalry on the 
same day attacked, near Gottesberg, 
twelve squadrons of Napoleon's cuiras- 
siers, and defeated them, with the loss 
of foitr hundred prisoners; a partisan 
corps captured a considerable park of 
artUleiy ; while Woronzoff*s cavalry 
fell in with a large body of the ene- 
my's cavalry near Dessau, on the Elbe, 
put them to the rout, and made five 
hundred prisoners. Meanwhile, the 
main body of the Allies retired with- 
out further molestation by Liegnitz 
to the neighbourhood of Schweidnitz, 
where the intrenched camp had been 
constructed, and where it was intended 
that a stand should be made. 

89. These partial successes, however, 
determined nothing; and the progress 
of the French arms, as well as the po- 
sition of their forces, had now become 
such as to excite just disquietude in 
the breasts of the allied sovereigns. 
The great line of communication with 
Poland and the Vistula was abandoned ; 
the blockading force before Glogau 
withdrew on the approach of the ene- 
my; and the garrison, which had near- 
ly exhausted its means of subsistence, 
was relieved, amidst transports of joy 
on both sides, on the 29th. All the 
allied forces were concentrated in the 
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neigbbourliood of Schweidnitz, or be- 
tween Liegniiz and that place; and 
although the intrenched camp, resting 
on the former fortress, was of great 
strength, yet it could not be disguised 
that it was close to the foot of the Bo- 
hemian mountains ; and that if Aus- 
tria, in reliance on whose ultimate co- 
operation this direction had been given 
to the allied forces, should prove un- 
faithful to the cause of Europe, they 
would find it next to impossible to re- 
gain their communication with the 
Oder and the Vistula, the only base 
for military operations on which in 
that event they could rely. Great re- 
inforcements, indeed, fully fifty thou- 
sand strong, were on their march from 
Russia — and an equal force was in pro- 
gress in Prussia. But some weeks, at 
the least, must elapse before the most 
forward of them could reach the allied 
headquarters; and if the diverging 
march to the extremity of Upper Si- 
lesia were much longer to be pursued, 
the French might interpose between 
their main army and the' succours on 
which they relied. The Russians, by 
the morning state on ^7th May, num- 
bered only thirty-five, the Prussians 
twenty-five thousand efiteotive soldiers: 
ill success and retreat had produced 
its usual effect in diminishing the num- 
ber of available men, and the abandon- 
ment of the line of communication 
with Poland, had occasioned great dif- 
ficulty in turning aside the convoys 
from the road they were pursuing, one 
of which, as before mentioned, had al- 
ready actually fallen into the enemy's 
hands. 

dO. With reason, therefore, Napo- 
leon regarded the present state of af- 
fairs as highly auspicious to his arms, 
and the soldiers participated in his 
satisfaction from the ample supplies of 
everything which they obtained in the 
rich agricultural districts of Upper Si- 
lesia; exhibiting a marked contrast to 
the extreme penury, almost amounting 
to famine, which they had experienced 
in the wasted fields of Saxony and Lu- 
satia. Delivered by these favourable 
circumstances from the melancholy 
forebodings which tlie death of Duroc 
and the imperfect success at Bautzen 



had occasioned, the Emperor recovered' 
all his former serenity of mind. He 
was constantly with the advanced posts,* 
and directed their movements with ex-' 
traordinary precision; while thegaietjr 
of his manner, which appeared in the 
multitude of the questions which he 
asked, and the French and Italian songs 
which he hummed as he rode along, 
bespoke the hopes with which he was 
inspired as to the issue of the cam- 
paign. A gleam of sunshine shone for 
a brief period upon his career, and re- 
called, midway between the disasters 
of Moscow and the overthrow of Leip- 
sic, the triumphs of his earlier years. 
Again, as in former days, the allied 
armies were recoiling before his arms ; 
province after province was overrun 
by his followers ; and already one-half 
of the prophecy which he had uttered 
to the Abb^ de Pradt at Warsaw had 
been accomplished, [ante Chap. Lxxni. 
§ 110]: — "Success will render the Rus- 
sians bold : I am going to raise three 
hundred thousand men : I will deliver 
two battles between the Elbe and the 
Oder : and in six months I shall be on 
the Niemen." 

91. Although, however, appearances 
were thus favourable at hecidquarters, 
and in the grand army under the im- 
mediate command of Napoleon, yet 
this was far from being the case uni- 
versally; and many circumstances, both 
in his military and political situation, 
were calculated to awaken the most 
serious apprehensions. Though his 
infantry and artillery were in great 
strength, and had for the most part 
surpassed his expectations, the cavalry' 
of the grand army was still extremely 
deficient. This want both rendered it 
impossible to obtain decisive success 
in the field, and, even if an advantage 
was there obtained, made any attempt 
to follow it up more hazardous to the 
victorious than to the vanquished 
party. The weakness arising from this 
cause was the more sensibly felt by 
Napoleon, that he had in his previous 
campaigns made such constant and 
successful use of this arm; and that 
the veheihetice and i-apidity of his ope- 
ratioris savoured rather of the fierce 
sweep of Asiatic conquest, than the 
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slow and methodic operatioua of Eu- 
ropean warfare. The same cause had 
exposed him to great inconveniences 
in his rear, where the allied partisans 
had in many places crossed tiie Elbe, 
and carried tiie enthusiasm of their 
proclamations, and the terror of their 
arms, far into the Westphaliah plains. 
But, most of all, he had reason to ap- 
prehend the armed mediation of Aus- 
tria. Facts, more convincing than 
woixls, here spoke with decisive au- 
thority as to the thunderbolt which 
might ere long be expected to issue 
from the dark cloud that overhung 
the Bohemian mountains. The forces 
which the cabinet of Vienna had al- 
ready accumulated on that frontier 
range, little short of a hundred thou- 
sand men, enabled its ambassador. 
Count Stadion, who was still at the 
allied headquarters, to speak almost 
with the tone of command to the bel- 
ligerent powers; while the direction 
which the allied armies had now taken 
upon Liegnitz, Schweidnitz, and Upper 
Silesia, to the entire abandonment of 
their great line of communication with 
Poland and their own resources, seemed 
to leave no doubt of a secret under- 
standing with the Austrian govern- 
ment, and an intention to base their 
future operations on the great natural 
fortress of Bohemia. 

92. The accounts also from the rear 
at this period were of so alarming a de- 
scription, that it is not surprising they 
exercised a predominant influence on 
the mind of the Emperor ; the more 
especially as the recent experience of 
the Moscow campaign had vividly im- 
pressed on his mind the dangers of a 
general interruption of his communica- 
tions in that direction. (General Bulow, 
who had the command of the forces 
around Berlin, and in front of Magde- 
burg, being relieved of allapprehensions 
lor the capital by the march' of Key's 
corps to Silesia, had pushed his partisan 
bodies in all directioiis, and kept the 
enemy in continual. apprehension for 
his detached parties and communica- 
tions. Independent of the brilliant 
success of WoronzofiTs cavalry near 
Dessau, which has been already men- 
tioned, [antCt Chap. LXxv. § 87^ Oene* 



ral Zastroffywho'commandedthe Pru»: 
sian landwehr, had made the greatest 
exertions, and not only afifoided the 
most efficient aid to the desultory.wkr- 
f are beyond the Elbe, but prepared a 
large body of men ready to join the 
allied army in regular battle. General 
Chemicheff left the Lower Elbe; and 
having learned, while lying between 
Magdebuig and the Havel, that the 
Westphalian general Ochs was at Hal- 
berstadt on the left bank of the Elbe, 
with a convoy of artillery, he resolved 
to surprise him. Having forthwith 
crossed the river with his indefatigable 
hussars and Cossacks, on the evening of 
the 29th May, he marched all day and 
night, and at five on the following 
morning reached the- enemy, thirteen 
Qerman, or nearly fifty English, miles 
distant. The surprise was complete ; 
and, although a desperate resistance 
was made, it terminated in the capture- 
or destruction of the whole enemy's de^ 
tachment, twelve hundred strong, with 
fourteen pieces of cannon. The am-' 
munition-waggons were all blown up 
by the French, to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the enemy. 

93. Nor was Marshal Oudinot, who, 
after the battle of Bautzen, had been 
detached from the grand army to op- 
pose Bulow in the neighbourhood of 
Magdebuig, more fortunate. The Prus- 
sian genend took post at Luckau, with 
twelve thousand men, where he threat- 
ened the French line of communica- 
tions, and strengthened himself, as well 
as circumstances would admit, by 
means of loopholes and barricades. 
Oudinot attacked him there on the 4th 
June ; but such was the vigour of the 
Prussian defence, that though the as- 
sailants succeeded in carrying the sub- 
urbs, which they set on fire, they could> 
not penetrate into the town, and re- 
treated at night, leaving five hundred 
prisoners and three guns in the hands 
of the victors, besides above fifteen' 
hundred killed and wounded during the 
engagement. Immediately after this* 
repulse, which diffused extraordinary 
joy over the neighbouring territory of 
Prussia, Bulow was joined by Gknei'als 
Borstell, Borgen, and Harps, which- 
raised his troops to nineteen thousand 
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men, and their united forces threatened 
a most powerful diversion in the rear 
of the enemy. 

94. This brilliant success, and the 
evident inferiority of the French to the 
Allies both in the number and activity 
of their light troops, encouraged the 
gallant p{u*ti8an leaders of the latter to 
attempt a still more important enter- 
prise. Chemicheff, who had recrossed 
the Elbe after the affair at Halberstadt, 
having learned that Qeneral Arrighi 
was at Leipsic with five thousand men, 
besides an equal number of wounded, 
and considerable magazines, communi- 
cated with Woronzoff, who commanded 
the Russian blockading force that lay 
before Magdeburg, and they agreed to 
make a joint attack on that important 
depot. With this view, Chemicheff 
took up a position with some parade 
at Bemburg, so as to withdraw the 
enemy's attention from the real point 
of attack ; and Woronzoff having mean- 
while advanced to Delitch, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leipsic, Chemichefi^ by 
a forced march of nine German, or 
thirty-five English miles in one day, 
joined him under the walls.of the town. 
The French were so completely taken 
by surprise, that they had scarcely time 
to assume a position at Taucha, in front 
of the town, when the Russian horse 
were upon them. The few cavalry they 
had were routed in a moment; and 
though their infantry opposed a more 
formidable resistance, yet they too were 
broken and driven back into the town, 
before half of the allied force had come 
up. Just as they were entering into 
action, and the united force was advanc- 
ing to complete their victory, news 
arrived of the armistice, whidi, after 
an examination of the documents pro- 
duced by Arrighi, proved to be correct. 
Thus the Russian generals were robbed 
of their well-earned success, and obliged 
to content themselves with the six hun- 
dred prisoners they had already taken. 
About the same time. Captain Colon, 
ft Prussian partisan, who had remained 
in Saxony after the grand allied army 
retreated, incessantly anno3ring the 
enemy in the remote parts of Saxony 
and Franconia, having heard of the ex- 
pected arrival of twenty pieces of can- 



non, and a large train of ammunition- 
waggons on the road between Hoff and 
Leipsic, formed an ambuscade, and at- 
tacked the enemy with such success 
that the whole artillery was destroyed, 
and the ammunition blown up. Colon 
was afterwards joined by Maj or Lutzow, 
with six hundred horse and a great 
number of partisans ; and their united 
force having established themselves in 
the mountains of Vogtland, maintain- 
ed a harassing and successful warfare, 
which was only terminated by the sus- 
pension of hostilities. 

95. While the operations of the Allies 
on the rear of the French in Saxony 
were thus far successful, and were ex- 
posing the enemy to losses, almost daily, 
even greater than those which had 
proved so fatal to their arms in the 
preceding autumn, when they lay at 
Moscow, a very considerable calamity 
was experienced, and a loss, attended 
with unbounded private suffering, iin-> 
dergone on the Lower Elbe. The battle 
of Lutzen, and withdrawal of the allied 
armies to the right bank of the Elbe, 
exercised an immediate and fatal influ- 
ence on the situation of Hamburg. 
Tettenbom, Domberg, and all the 
partisan corps on the left bank of the 
river, shortly after fell back to that 
city itself. Vandamme, acting under 
the orders of Davoust, soon appeared 
before the town, on the left bank; and 
several gallant attacks of the Russian 
generals on his forces led only to iho 
capture of the island of Wilhelmsburg, 
in the Elbe, not far distant from Ham- 
bui^g. The French besieging force, 
however, was soon increased to ten 
thousand men ; and with this array, 
which was 'double the strength of the 
whole regular force to which he was 
opposed, Vandamme carried the island 
of Wilhelmsburg, and all the islands of 
the river opposite to the city, vrhich 
put him in a situation to commence a 
bombardment. 

96. This was, in consequence, begun 
the very next day. The dubious con- 
duct of the Danish gunboats in the 
river for a few days suspended the 
fate of this unhappy city : but the 
court of Copenhagen having at length 
taken a decided part, and joined th» 
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French Emperor, tlie Russian generals 
were unable to withstand the united 
forces of both, and reluctantly com- 
pelled to intimate to the Hamburg 
authorities that they must depend on 
their own resources. With speechless 
grief the patriotic citizens learned that 
they were to be delivered over to their 
merciless enemies ; but the necessities 
of the case admitted of no alternative, 
and on the 80th, General Tettenbom 
evacuated the city, which was next 
day occupied by the enemy, the French 
entering by one gate and the Danes by 
the other. The French general imme- 
diately levied a contribution of four 
million marks (£250,000) on the city, 
which was rigidly exacted. Without 
doubtt the acquisition of this great and 
opulent commercial emporium, com- 
manding the mouth of Uie Elbe, and 
hermetically sealing it against the 
enemy, was a great advantage to Na- 
poleon, and well calculated to revive 
the terror of his arms in the north of 
Qermany. Tet so oppressive was the 
use which he made of his victory, and 
so unbounded the exasperation excited 
by the endless exactions to which the 
unfortunate Hambui^hers were sub- 

J'ected, that it may be doubted whether 
le did not, in the end, lose more by this 
moral reaction, than by all the mate- 
rial resources placed at his command. 

.97. When both parties had such need 
of a respite in military efforts to com- 
plete their preparations, and draw 
closer the diplomatic ties which con- 
nected, or were about to connect them 
with the states from which they re- 
spectively hoped for succour, there 
was little difficulty in coming to an 
accommodation for an armistice. The 
first overture for such a measure came 
from Napoleon, who on the 18th May, 
when setting out from Dresden for the 
army, had, as already mentioned, 
[ante. Chap. LXXY. § 56], despatched a 
proposal, nominally for an armistice, 
but really designed to detach Russia 
from the coalition, and lead the Em- 
peror Alexander into separate negotia- 
tions with himself. This letter arrived 
at the allied headquarters on the eve 
of the battle of Bautzen; and though 
it was received and considered in full | 



council, in presence of the Austrian 
minister, Count Stadion, and the an* 
swer determined on, yet it was deemed 
expedient to delay the messenger bear- 
ing the answer tUl the issue of arms 
had been tried. The result of that ex- 
periment, however, by demonstrating 
the vital importance to the Allies of 
gaining time for their great reinforce- 
ments to come up, and their present 
inability to cope with Napoleon, ren- 
dered them more tractable. The mes- 
senger was accordingly despatched with 
the answer from Stedion, bearing that 
''the allied sovereigns were prepared 
to enter into the views of the Emperor 
Napoleon ; too happy if these first over- 
tures on his part idiould be followed 
by others leading to an object which 
his august master, the Emperor of 
Austria, had so much at heart.'* Na- 
poleon, however, who above all things 
desired to open a separate. negotiation 
with tlie Emperor Alexander, and was 
not without hopes, if it were agreed to, 
of regaining the ascendancy of Tilsit 
and Erfurth, again, three days after- 
wards, despatched a letter requesting 
a personal interview with that mon- 
arch. But this proposal, like the for- 
mer one, was eluded by an answer, 
that it was intended that Count Schou- 
mouloff, on the part of Russia, should 
repair to the French advanced posts, 
which would save his imperial majesty 
the trouble of a journey for that pur- 
pose. Finding, therefore, that he could 
not succeed in this object, of a separ- 
ate negotiation, and feeling the neces- 
sity of yielding to the strongly express- 
ed wishes of Austria for a general 
conference. Napoleon returned an an- 
swer that he agreed to the armistice : 
and the village of Pleswitz or Poisch- 
witz, in the circle of Striegau, was 
declared neuter, for the purpose of 
carrying the requisite arrangements 
into effect. 

98. Even after this preliminary and 
important point had been agreed to, 
it was no easy matter to bring the 
opposite views of parties regarding an 
armistice to a definite bearing. The 
times were widely changed from those 
when Napoleon, after launching forth 
the thunderbolts of Marengo, Auster* 
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litz, or t'riedland, dictated the tenns 
to the vanquished on which he was 
willing to admit of a cessation of 
hostilities. He had gained, indeed, 
two great battles, and Europe again 
belield the allied armies receding be- 
fore him. They retired, however, un- 
broken and undisgraced; no dislocation 
of masses, or cutting off of columns, 
had followed his victories ; no troops 
of captives, or files of cannon, had 
graced his triumphs. The want of 
cavalry had marred his success, and 
rendered many of his best-conceived 
enterprises abortive; the superiority 
of the enemy in light troops had fre- 
quently converted incipient triumph 
into ultimate disaster. Above all, the 
fascination of his name on other na- 
tions was at an end. Europe no longer 
waited, in breathless anxiety, to re- 
ceive his mandates. Austria, dwk and 
ambiguous, was gradually rising from 
the attitude of a mediator into that of 
a commander. But the necessities of 
the Allies were at least as great. Their 
reinforcements were still far distant; 
the victorious French legions pressed 
on their rear; the march to Schweid- 
iiitz had abandoned their great line 
of communication with their own re- 
sources ; and though they had reason to 
believe that Austiia would join them, 
if Napoleon refused to make peace on 
reasonable terms, yet six weeks, at 
least, were required to enable her to 
complete her preparations. Both par- 
ties thus felt the necessity of a respite; 
but neither was sufficiently humbled 
to evince, by their conduct, their sense 
of this necessity; and this circum- 
stance had well-nigh proved fatal to the 
negotiations. 

99. Napoleon at first insisted on the 
line of the Oder as that of demarca- 
tion between the two armies; but to 
this the Allies positively refused to 
agree: and the fall of Bveslau, the 
capital of Silesia, which was occupied 
by the French army, without resist- 
ance, on the 30th May, rendered it 
less important for Napoleon to insist 
bn that limit. At the same time, in-« 
telligence was received of the capture 
of Hambui^ by the united armies of 
Denmark and France. He ceased to 



contend, therefore, Tor the line -of the 
Oder, took his stand on the principle 
of uti possidetis, and insisted that his 
troops should retain the ground which 
they actually occupied. This basis waa 
contended for so strenuously by his 
plenipotentiaries, that it had nearly^ 
broken off the negotiation ; for the 
Russian and Prussian ministers were 
not less resolute that the whole of 
Silesia should be abandoned. The 
commissioners on both sides, unable 
to come to an agreement^ had separat- 
ed, and hostilities were on the point of 
being resumed, when the firmness of 
Napoleon, for the first time in his life»> 
yielded in negotiation; and he agreed 
to such an abatement in his demands 
as rendered an accommodation prac- 
ticable. He brought himself to aban- 
don Breslau, to relinquish the line of 
the Oder, and to draw back his army 
to Liegnitz. Conferences were re- 
sumed at Pleswitz; and on the 4th 
June, an armistice for six weeks waa 
signed at that place between all the 
contending powers. 

100. By this convention the line of 
demarcation between the hostile ar- 
mies was fixed as follows: — Poisch- 
witz, Liegnitz, (Goldberg, and Lahn, 
remained in the hands of the French; 
Landshut, Rudelstadt, Bolkenhagen, 
Striegau, and Canth, were restored to, 
or continued to be possessed by t^e 
Allies. All the intermediate terrU 
tory, including the fortress of Breslau, 
was declared neutral, and to be occu- 
pied by neither army. From the con- 
fluence of the Katzbach and Oder, the 
line of demarcation followed that river 
to the frontiers of Saxony and Prussia, 
and thence to the Elbe, which formed 
its course to its mouth. If Hambur:g 
was only besieged, not yet taken, it 
was to be treated as one of the block* 
aded towns; Dantzic, Modlin, Zamoso,-. 
Stettin, and Ciistrln were to be re- 
victualled, under the direction of com- 
missioners employed on both sides 
every five days; Magdeburg, and the 
fortresses on the Elbe, to enjoy a circle 
of a league in ev-ery direction, which 
was to be considered as neutral The 
duration of the armistice was t-o be six 
weeks from its signature, or till thA 
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28tli July; and sis days' notification 
of the intention to break it was to be 
given by either party. This conven- 
tion was concluded solely by the supe- 
rior authority of the allied monarchs; 
for their plenipotentiaries, irritated at 
the continued hostilities of the fVench 
troops, were on the point of breaking off 
the conferences, when they were over- 
ruled, and the signature ordered by 
their sovereigns' express directions. 

101. One deplorable engagement 
took place after the signature of the 
armistice was knowh, which Europe 
has had much cause to lament, and of 
which fVance has too much reason to 
be ashamed. Under pretence that the 
armistice applied to the regular troops, 
but not to the irregular bands who 
had crosaed the Elb«, a considerable 
time after the armistice was known on 
both sides, and when Lutzow's corps, 
five hundred strong, was returning to 
Silesia, they were attacked by three 
thousand men under Qeneral Fournier, 
when totally unprepared, relying on 
the faith of the treaty, at Ketzig, near 
Zeitz, in Saxony, and in great part cut 
to pieces or taken. Among the wound- 
ed was the poet Komer, whose pa- 
triotic strains had rung like a trumpet 
to the heart of Qermany, and who 
advanced to parley with the French 
general, along with Lutzow, before the 
attack commenced, and assure them 
that they were relying on the faith of 
the armistice. But the perfidious bar- 
barian leader, exclaiming " The ar- 
mistice is for all the world except 
you ! " cut him down before he had 
even time to draw his sword. Komer's 
friends, by whom he was extremely 
beloved, instat tly rushed in and res- 
cued him and Lutzow from the hands 
of the enemy; and the poet was raised 
from the ground weltering in his blood, 
and removed to a neighbouring wood, 
from whence he was conveyed to a 
peasant's cottage, and ultimately taken 
m seoresy to Dr Windler's house in 
Leipsic, who, with generous devotion, 
received the sufferer under his roof at 
the hazard of his own life. Komer 
recovered from the wound, but his 
immortal spirit qnitt^ its worldly 
mansion on the 26th August 1813, 



when bravely combating the French 
army under the walls of Dresden. Such 
was the indignation excited by this 
treacherous act in Leipsic, that it was 
only by the presence of a very large 
French garrison that the people were 
prevented from breaking out into open 
insurrection. And though policy com- 
pelled the allied sovereigns at the 
time to suppress their resentment, 
and not avail themselves of the just 
cause thus affi)rded for breaking off 
the armistice, yet it sank deep into 
the heart of Germany, and increased, 
if possible, the universal horror at 
French domination, which so soon led 
to its total overthrow. *' Armistice 
be it," was the universal cry : ** but no 
peace : revenge for Komer first." 

102. No period in the career of Napo- 
leon is more characteristic of the in- 
domitable firmness of his character, 
as well as the resources of his mind, 
than that the history of which has 
now been narrated. When the mag- 
nitude of the disasters in Russia is 
taken into consideration, and the gene- 
ral defection of the north of Germany 
which immediately and necessarily 
followed, it is difficult to say which is 
most worthy of admiration — the mo- 
ral courage of the Emperor, whom 
such an unheard-of catastrophe could 
not subdue, or the extraordinary en- 
ergy which enabled him to rise supe- 
rior to it, and for a brief season chain 
victory again to his standards. The 
military ability with which he com- 
bated at Liitzen— with infantry supe- 
rior in number, indeed, but destitute 
of the cavalry which was so formid- 
able in his opponents' ranks, and the 
infantry for the most pai*t but newly ■ 
raised — ^the victorious veteran armies 
of Russia, and ardent volunteers of 
Prussia, was never surpassed. The- 
battle of Bautzen, in the skill with' 
which it was conceived, and the ad-, 
mirable precision with which the dif- 
ferent corps and reserves were brought ■ 
into action, each at the appropriate' 
time, is worthy of being placed be-' 
side Austerlitz or Jena. If it was less ' 
decisive in its results than those im- 
mortal triumphs, and partook more of- 
the character of a drawn battle than a 
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decisive victory, it waa from no infe- 
i-iority on his part in conception or 
combination ; but because the Allies, 
animated by a higher spirit, taught by 
past misfortunes, and invigorated by 
recent success, now opposed a far more 
obstinate resistance to his attacks; 
and the want of cavalry rendered him 
unable, as he was wont, to follow up 
European tactics and discipline with 
the fell sweep of Asiatic horse. Nor 
should due praise be withheld from 
the energy and patriotic spirit of 
France, which, unbroken by a calam- 
ity unparalleled in past history, again 
sent forth its conquering legions into 
the heart of Germany, and reappeared 
with two hundred thousand victorious 
conscripts on the Elbe, within a few 
months after five hundred thousand 
veterans had died, or been captured, on 
the plains of Russia. 

103. The armistice of Pleswitz or 
Poischwitz has been pronounced by no 
mean authority, the greatest political 
fault of Napoleon's life. By consenting 
to it, in the circumstances in which he 
was then placed, he openly yielded to 
the influence of Austria ; inspired her 
with a sense of her importance which 
she had not previously possessed ; ac- 
celerated rather than retarded the pe- 
riod of her declaration against him ; 
and lost the only opportunity which 
fortune afforded him, after the catas- 
trophe of Moscow, of re-establishing his 
nfldirs. It is more than probable that, 
if he had pursued a bolder course, re- 
fused to treat at all with the Allies at 
that period, directed the weight of his 

.forces on the Oder towards Qlogau, 
so as to cut them off from their base 
and reinforcements, and thrown them 
back, destitute of everything, on the 
Bohemian mountains, he would have 
succeeded in intimidating the cabinet 
of Vienna, and inducing it, if not to 
join his ranks, at least to observe real 
neutrality. It is difficult to see in 
such a case how the allied armies, cut 
off from their own resources, and 
driven up against a foreign frontier, 
could have avoided, if Austria really 
continued neutral, a disgraceful capitu- 
lation and humiliating peace. 

104. Even if Austria, linked to their i 



fortunes, as perhaps she was, by secret 
treaties, had admitted the Allies with- 
in her dominions, and openly espoused 
their cause, she would have done so 
to much less advantage than she after- 
wards did at the expiration of the ar- 
mistice. It is one thing to join the 
fortunes of a defeated and dejected, 
it is another, and a very different thing, 
to adhere to the banners of a recruit- 
ed and reanimated host. Her own pre- 
parations were then incomplete: her 
army was not prepared to take the 
field, and that of the Allies was unable 
singly to maintain its ground. Where- 
as, if hostilities were to be resumed 
after the armistice had expired, it 
might easily have been foreseen — 
what actually occurred — that the allied 
forces, acting in the midst of an en- 
thusiastic and numerous population, 
would be recruited in a proportion 
twofold greater than the French, and 
the apprehensions of Austria allayed 
by the vast accession of strength ar- 
rayed round the banners of Russia and 
Prussia. In agreeing to an armistice, 
by which he lost ground, and gained 
nothing, under such circumstances, 
Napoleon was evidently actuated by a 
desire to propitiate the cabinet of 
Vienna, upon whose secret good-will 
he conceived himself, not without rea- 
son, since his marriage, entitled to rely. 
But nevertheless it reft from him the 
whole fruits of the victories of Lutzen 
and Bautzen, and brought upon him 
the disasters of the Katzbach and Leip- 
sic — a striking proof of the truth of 
what he afterwards so often asserted, 
that that apparently brilliant alliance, 
by causing him to adventure upon 
an abyss strewed with flowei-s, prov- 
ed his ruin; and of the mysterious 
manner in which due retribution is 
often, by Supreme direction, provided 
in this world for the career of iniquity, 
even in the unforeseen consequences 
of the very circumstances which ap- 
peared, at first sight, most efiectually 
to secure its triumph. 

106. The resurrection of Germany 
at this period, to throw off the oppres- 
sion of French domination, is the most 
glorious and animating spectacle re- 
corded in history. Not less heart-stir- 
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ring in its spint, not less entrancing 
in its progress, than the immortal 
annals of ancient patriotism, it was 
spread over a larger surf ace, and fraught 
with more momentous results. Wider 
civilisation had extended the interests 
of the contest; a broader basis of free- 
dom had swelled the ranks of patriot- 
ism ; a purer religion had sanctified 
the spirit of the victor. No trains of 
captives attended his steps; no sacked 
cities were the monuments of his fero- 
city; no pyramids of heads masked 
where his sabre had been. Nations, 
not citizens, now rose up for their de- 
liverance ; continents, not empires, 
were at stake on the battle ; the 
world, not the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, was the spectator of the strug- 
gle. Freedom inspired the arm of the 
patriot in the modem as in the ancient 
strife ; but the Cross, not the Eagle, 
was now to be seen upon its banners, 
and the spirit of Christianity at once 
animated the resistance of tne soldier, 
and stayed the vengeance of the con- 
queror. 

106. The eflforts of France in 1793 
were inspired by equal intrepidity. 



and followed for long by equal tri- 
umphs ; but the intermixture of world- 
ly motives sullied the purity of the 
strife. The want of religion let loose 
the passions of vice. The lust of con- 
quest, the selfishness of cupidity, were 
mingled with the ardour of patriotism ; 
and the triumphs of the Empire ter- 
minated in the ordinary atrocities of 
massacre, extortion, and devastation. 
Very dififerentwas the spectacle which 
the efforts of combined Europe now 
presented. The devotion of the citi- 
zen was sustained by the constancy of 
the martyr; the valour of the soldier 
ennobled by the purity of the patriot; 
the ardour of the victor restrained by 
the sanctity of his cause. And the 
result proved the difference between 
the influence of worldly ambition and 
the obligation of religious duty. No 
massacre of Mytilene disgraced the 
laurels of the modem Salamis; no 
flames of Carthage drew tears from 
the modem Scipio ; the smiling vil- 
lage and the protected fields were to 
be seen alike in the rear as in the front 
of the Qerman host ; and Moscow burn- 
ed was avenged by Paris saved. 



CHAPTER LXXVL 

UBieilATION OP SPAIN — CAMPAIGN OP VITTOBIA. MABCH— JTJLT, 1813. 



1. The strength of France, put forth 
with extraordinary and imheard-of 
vigour at the commencement of the 
Revolution, subsequently exhibited 
the languor incident to a weak and 
oppressive democratic government. It 
was again drawn out with imexampled 
ability by the powerful arm of Napo- 
leon ; and finally sank under the total 
exhaustion of the moral energies and 
physical resources of the country, from 
long-continued warfare. In the yei\r 
1793, twelve hundred thousand burn- 



ing democrats ran to arms, impelled 
alike by political passion, external am- 
bition, and internal starvation ; and, 
on the principle of making war main- 
tain war, proceeded to regenerate, by 
revolutionising and plundering all 
mankind. In the year 1799 the vehe- 
mence of this burst had exhausted 
itself ; the armies of the Republic, 
dwindled to less than two hundred 
thousand men, were no longer able to 
make head against their enemies ; Italy, 
Qermany, Switzerland, were lost; and 
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on the Var, the Rhine, and the Lim- 
mat, its generals maintained a painful 
and almost hopeless defensive against 
8ui>erior forces. The extraordinary 
genius of Napoleon, hy skilfully di- 
recting the whole talent and enei^gy of 
France into the military profession, 
Again brought back victory to the 
Rrmy of the Revolution, and carried 
the imperial standards in triumph to 
Cadiz, Vienna, and the Kremlin. 

2. But there is a limit in human 
afifairs to the strength of passion, how* 
ever profoundly aroused, or the energy 
of wickedness, however skilfully direct- 
ed. The period had now arrived when 
all the material resources of the Revo- 
lution were at once to fail, all its ener- 
gies to be suddenly exhausted, when 
even the enormous conscription of 
eleven hundred thousand men in a 
single year was to fail in bringing any 
adequate accession of force to the Im- 
])erial standards. The time had now 
come when the external finances of the 
Empire, deprived of the aid of foreign 
plunder, were to be involved in inex- 
tricable embarrassment : and its domes- 
tic resoiu'ces, destitute of credit, and 
having exhausted every method of in- 
ternal spoliation, were to become to- 
tally unproductive; when the confisca- 
tion of the property of the municipali- 
ties and the hospitals for the popr was 
to fail to afibrd any effective relief to a 
yawning exchequer; and repeated le- 
vies, of three hundred thousand con- 
scripts each, were to make little sen- 
sible addition to the strength of its 
armies; when even the dreaded pros- 
pect of foreign subjugationwas to prove 
inadequate to excite any general spirit 
of resistance in the country ; and the 
mighty conqueror, instead of sweeping 
over Europe at the head of five hun- 
dred thousand men, was to be reduced 
to a painful defensive with fifty thou- 
sand on the plains of Champagne. 

3. The history of Great Britain, and 
the successive development of its re- 
sources during the same period, ex- 
hibits a remarkable and memorable 
contrast to this downward progress. 
In the first instance, the forces which 
England put forth were singularly di- 
minutive, and so obviously dispropor- 
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tioned to the contest in which she had 
engaged, as to excite at this time un» 
bounded feelings of surprise. There^ 
venue raised for 1793, the first year of 
the war, including the loan, was under 
twenty-five millions; the land forces 
only reached forty-six thousand men 
in Europe, and ten thousand in India ; 
the naval, eighty-five ships of the line ia 
commission. Such was the impatience 
of taxation in a popular, and ignorance 
of war in an insular^and commercial 
community, that with these diminu- 
tive forces, aided by a disjointed and 
jealous alliance, its rulers seriously ex- 
pected to arrest the torrent of revolu- 
tionary ambition, supported by twelve 
hundred thousand men in arms. It id 
not surprising that disaster, long con« 
tinned and general, attended such an 
attempt. But as the contest rolled on» 
England warmed in the fight. Re- 
peated naval triumphs roused the la> 
tent thirst for glory in her people ; ne« 
cessity made them submit without a 
murmur to increased expenditure; and 
magnanimous constancy, amid a long 
succession of continental reverses, still, 
with mournful resolution, prolonged 
the contest. 

4. At length the Spanish war gave 
her a fitting field for military exertion, 
and Wellington taught her rulers the 
principles of war, her people the path, 
to victory. But even then, when her 
naval and military forces were every 
year progressively augmented, until 
they had reached a height unparalleled, 
when taken together, in any former 
age or country: when her fleets had 
obtained the undisputed dominion of 
the wave, and her land forces carried 
her standards in triumph to every 
quarter of the globe, — ^the magnitude 
of her resources, the justice of her rule, 
the industry of her people, enabled her 
to carry on the now gigantic contest 
without any recourse to revolutionary 
spoliation, or any infringement either 
on tiie credit of the state or the provi- 
sion for its destitute inhabitants. In- 
stead of declining as the contest ad- 
vanced, her resources were found to 
multiply in an almost miraculous man- 
ner. Twenty years of warfare seemed 
only to have added to the facility with 
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wbich she borrowed; boundless sums, 
and the regularity with -which she 
raised an unheard-of revenue; while 
they tended to augment the fidelity 
with which she had performed her en- 
gagements to the public creditors, and 
the sacred regard which she paid alike 
to the Sinking Fund, the sheet-anchor 
of future generations, and the poor-rate, 
the refuge of the present. 

5. It will not be considered by sub- 
sequent times the least marvellous 
circumstance in that age of wonders, 
that in the year 181 3» in the twentieth 
year of the war, the British empire 
raised, by direct taxation, no less than 
twenty, by indirect, forty-eight millions 
sterling; that she borrowed thirty-nine 
millions for the current expenses of the 
year, at a rate of less than five and a 
half per cent, and expended a hundred 
and seven millions on the public ser- 
vice : that she had eight hundred thou- 
Simd men in arms in Europe, and two 
hundred thousand in Asia, all raised 
by voluntary enlistment; that her 
navy numbered two hundred and forty 
ships of the line, of which one hundred 
and four were actually in commission; 
that she carried on war successfully in 
every quarter of the globe, and sent 
Wellington into France at the head of 
a hundred thousand combatants, while 
her subsidies to foreign powers exceed- 
ed the immense stun of eleven millions 
sterling; and that, during all this gi- 
gantic expenditure, she preserved in- 
violate a Sinking Fund of above fifteen 
millions sterling; and assessed herself 
annually to the amount of more than 
six millions for the support of the poor. 

6. Surprising as the contrast between 
the opposite progress of France and 
England, in finances, expenditure, and 
national resources, during the same 
contest, undoubtedly is; and memor- 
able as is the proof it affords of the 
difference between the ultimate re- 
sources of a revolutionary, and those 
of a free but stable community, it 
becomes still more remarkable when 
the difference in the material resources 
with which they severally commenced 
the contest is taken into consideration. 
France, at the commencement of the 
Revolution, had a population of some- 



what less than twenty-six millions, a 
revenue of twenty-one millions ster- 
ling, and a debt of two hundred and 
forty millions; and Great Britain, in- 
cluding Ireland, had a population, at 
the same perio<^. of not more than 
fifteen millions, bier total revenue was 
under seventeen millions, and her debt 
was no less than two hundred and 
thirty-three millions. While, there-r 
fore, the national burdens of the two 
countries were about the same, the. 
physical and pecuniary resources of 
France were greater, the former by 
eighty, the latter by about thirty per 
cent, than those of the.British empire. 
And althoiigh, without doubt, England 
possessed vast resources from her im- 
mense commerce and her great colo- 
nial possessions, yet in these respects, 
too, France was far from deficient. 
Her navy at that period numbered 
eighty-two ships of the line and seyeuty- 
seven frigates, a force greater than 
that which now bears the royal flag of 
England : and it had, in the American 
War, combated on equal terms with 
the British fleet. Her mercantile ves-. 
sels were very considerable, those en- 
gaged in the West India trade alone 
being above sixteen hundred, and em- 
ploying twenty-seven thousand sailors ; 
while her magnificent colony of St 
Domingo* of itself raised a greater 
quantity of colonial produce than the 
whole British West India Islands, and 
took off manufactures to the extent of 
four millions sterling yearly from the 
parent state. 

7. "When a native of Louisiana," 
says Montesquieu, *' wishes to obtain 
the fruit of a tree, he lays the axe to 
its root — Behold the emblem of des- 
potism." It is in this striking remark 
that the explanation is to be found of 
the extraordinary difference between 
the progress in the national resources, 
during the contest, of two states which 

* It produced no less than £18,400,000 
wordi of sugar and other produce, includiuflr 
the Spanish portion : the whole British 
Islands at this time do not produce so much. 
In 1832, prior to the late disastrous changes 
in these islands, the value of their annual 

!>roduoe was about £22,000.000; now, 1839, 
t is reduced to less than £17,000.000.— ^n<e. 
Chap. XXXVI. S 4 ; and PoaTsa's Pari. Tabla, 
i.64. 
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began with advantages preponderating 
in favour of the one which was ulti- 
mately exhausted in the strife. De- 
mocratic despotism, the most severe 
and wasting of all the scourges which 
the justice or mercy of Heaven lets 
loose upon guilty man, had laid the 
axe to the root of French internal pros- 
perity, and foi*ced her people, by abso- 
lute necessity, into the career of foreign 
conquest. Even before the war com- 
menced with the Britiah empire, spoli- 
ation had extinguished capital; the 
assignats had annihilated ci'edity con- 
fiscation ruined landed property, gene- 
ral distress destroyed industrial w^th. 
Judging from past experience, the Brit- 
ish government not unnaturally ima- 
gined, that a nation in such a state of 
general insolvency would have been un- 
able to maintain the contest for any 
considerable time. And this, doubt- 
less, would have been the case, if it had 
depended on its own resources alone 
for the means of carrying it on. But 
they did not anticipate, what experi- 
ence so soon and feiurfully demon- 
strated, the energy and almost demo- 
niac strength which a nation, possess- 
ing a numerous and warlike population, 
can in such desperate circumstances ac- 
quire, by throwing itself in desolating 
hordes upon the resources of its enemies, 
after its own have been destroyed. 

8. It was this withering grasp which 
the French Revolution laid first upon 
the whole property of its own people, 
and then upon that of its opponents, 
which constituted, from first to last, 
the real secret of its success. The 
energy which it so long developed was 
no other than the passions of sin, turn- 
ed into this new and alluring channel. 
But despotic spoliation, whether at 
home or abroad, is still laying the axe 
to the root of the tree which bears the 
fruits of industry; and no different re- 
sult can be expected, in the long run, 
from the one than from the other. The 
exhaustion of the French empire, in 
1814, when it had drained away the 
resources and exasperated the hearts 
of all Europe, was as complete as that 
of the Republic of France had been in 
1795, when it had effected the destruc- 
tion of property of every description 



within its own bounds. Whereas in 
England, where the rights of all classes 
during the whole strife were religious- 
ly respected, and the hand of the spoiler 
was withheld alike from the mite of 
the widow and the palace of the peer, 
the resources provided for the strife, 
though infinitely less considerable in 
the outset, were far more durable in 
the end. Instead of declining and wi- 
thering up as the contest rolled on, 
thev daily became greater and greater 
with the growth of the protected in- 
dustry of her people; until they ac- 
quired a decisive preponderance over 
the gains of violence, and arrayed Eu- 
rope in dense and enthusiastic bat- 
talions, to assert the triumph of the 
rule of justice over that of iniquity. 

9. The dreadful catastrophe of the 
Moscow campaign, the animating pros- 
pect which the resurrection of Qer- 
maliy afforded, the glorious successes 
which the campaign of Salamanca had 
achieved, totally extinguished the di- 
vision of opinion and silenced the voioe 
of faction in Qreat Britain. All parties, 
though from different' motives, con- 
curred in advocating the necessity of 
prosecuting the war with the utmost 
vigour. The Whigs saw in such a sys- 
tem the fairest and now the only pros- 
pect of attaining the object which they 
had uniformly desired — the general 
pacification of the world. The Tories 
supported it from a conviction that 
one vigorous effort would now put a 
period to the sacrifices of the nation, 
and give a durable ascendancy to the 
conservative principles for which they 
had so long and strenuously contended. 
Thus both parties, though with differ- 
ent objects, now combined in recom- 
mending the utmost vigour in the pro- 
secution of hostilities. And what is 
very remarkable, and perhaps unpre- 
cedented in British history, the chief 
complaint made against government by 
the leaders of the popular party now 
was, that they had yielded too much to 
the advice which they themselves had 
so long and eloquently tendered, and 
had not prosecuted the war with the 
vigour which the favourable circum- 
stances that had occurred so impera- 
tively required. 
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10. On the part of the Opposition, it 
was contended by Marquis Wellesley 
and Earl Grey, ** What secret cause, 
Amidst the splendid scene which has 
been exhibited in the Peninsula, what 
malign influence amidst the rejoicings 
and acclamations of triumph, has coun> 
teracted the brilliant successes of our 
arms, and has converted the glad feel> 
ings of a just exultation into the bit- 
terness of regret and disappointment? 
With an army in discipline and spirit 
superior to any that had ever before 
been assembled ; uniting in itself quali- 
ties so various as to have never entered 
into the assemblage of any other species 
of force ; with a general pronounced by 
the whole world to be unsurpassed in 
ancient or modem times — the pride of 
his country, the hope and refuge of 
Europe ; with a cause in which justice 
vied with policy, combining all that 
was ardent in the one motive, with all 
that was sober in the other; with the 
admimtion of the world excited by 
our achievements : — how is it that they 
have terminated only in disappoint- 
ment; that a system of advance has 
suddenly and inevitably been converted 
into a system of retreat; and that the 
great conqueror who chased the French 
armies from the plains of Salamanca 
has been pursued in his turn over those 
very plains, the scene of his triumph 
and his glory, to take refuge in the 
very positions which he held before 
the campaign commenced ? 

11. " The advantages of our situa- 
tion in the Peninsula, during the last 
campaign, were very great, and totally 
dififerent from what they had been at 
any previous period. The reduction 
of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz weak- 
ened in a great degree the enemy's 
frontier lines; and this advantage was 
accompanied by a most extraordinary 
and unlooked-for failure in the means, 
and relaxation of the exertions of the 
French in the Peninsula. The efforts 
of the French army were deprived of 
the imity of counsel, of design, and of 
action; distraction reigned among the 
generals; the efforts of their armies 
were wholly different from those which 
we have witnessed when the soul which 

VOL.X 



inspired them was present, infusing its 
own vigour into every operation. The 
central government at Hadrid was mi* 
serable beyond description. Without 
power to enforce obedience, without 
talents to create respect, or authority 
to secure compliance, it was at the 
mercy of rival and independent gene* 
rals; each solicitous only for his own 
fame or aggrandisement, and little dis- 
posed to second the others in any ope* 
rations for the public good. Here^ 
then, was a most astonishing combina- 
tion of favourable circumstances; and 
yet we have derived no greater benefit 
from them than we did from previous 
campaigns, when everything was of the 
most adverse character. 

la '<To take advantage of these fa- 
vourable contingencies, we should clear- 
ly have augmented our force in Spain 
to such an amount as would have en- 
abled its general at once to have in the 
field one force adequate to check the 
main body of the French army, and 
another to carry on active operations. 
Unless you did so, you necessarily ex- 
posed your cause to disaster; because 
the enemy, by relinquishing minor 
objects, and concentrating his forces 
against your one considerable army, 
could easily, being superior on the 
whole, be enabled in the end to over- 
whelm and crush it. Hill never had 
more than five thousand British, and 
twelve thousand Portuguese and Span- 
iards; yet, with this handful of men, 
he kept in check all the disposable 
troops of Soult in Estremadura — a 
clear proof of the vast benefit which 
would have arisen to the allied cause 
if an adequate force of perhaps double 
or triple the amount had been similar- 
ly employed. Now, what period could 
have been desired so suitable for mak- 
ing such an effort, as that when the 
central government at Madrid was im- 
becile and nugatory, the French armies 
separated and disunited, Napoleon tho- 
roughly engrossed with his all-absorb- 
iug expedition to Russia, and the Brit* 
ish army in possession of a central po- 
sition on the flank of the theatre of 
war, which at once menaced hostility 
and defied attack f 

o 
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13. " The successes whichhave been 
gained throughout the whole campaign 
— and they have lieen not only bnl- 
lianty but. in some degree lastuig — 
were entirely owiug to the skill of the 
general and the valour of his troops, 
and in no degree to the arrangement 
or combination at home on the part of 
those who had the direction of mili- 
tary affairs. Ciudad Rodrigo and Ba- 
dajoz were both carried with means 
scandalously inadequate, by intrepid 
daring on the part of the general, and 
the shedding of torrents of English 
blood. After the reduction of the last 
of these fortresses, what was the policy 
which obviously was suggested to the 
British general? Evidently to have 
pursued his advantage in the south, 
attacked Soult in Andalusia, destroyed 
his great military establishments in 
that province, and again brought Spain 
into active hostility, by rescuing from 
the grasp of the enemy its richest and 
most important provinces. He was 
prevented from doing this, to which 
his interest and inclination equally 
pointed, by the necessity of returning 
to the north to check the incursion of 
Marmont into Beira, and by the noto- 
riously unprovided state of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz to withstand a 
siege. With whom did the blame of 
not providing adequate means for the 
protection of the north, when the career 
of victory was pursued in the south, 
rest ? Evidently with the government 
at home, which both neglected to send 
out the requisite supplies, and never 
maintained the British force in the 
field at more than half the amount 
which their ample resources, both mi- 
litary and pecuniary, could have af- 
forded. 

14. "When the invasion of Leon 
was commenced in July, and the whole 
disposable British force was perilled on 
a single throw, the def ecte in the com- 
binations, and languor on the part of 
government, were still more conspicu* 
ous. That irruption, attempted by 
forty-five thousand men into a country 
occupied by two hundred and fifty 
thousand, could be based only on the 
prospect of powerful co-operation in 
other quarters. Was any such afifoixl- 



ed ? Murray's descent on the eastern 
coast, with the Anglo-Sicilian expedi- 
tion, was mainly relied on ; but did it 
arrive in time to take any part of th« 
pressure off Wellington f So far from 
it, though the whole arrangemento for 
the sailing of the expedition were con- 
cluded as early as March, yet on the 
15th July he had heard nothing of ite 
movements; and he was compelled to 
begin a systematic retreat — in the 
course of which he gained, indeed, by 
his own skill, a most splendid victory 
— ^but which, leading, as it did, to a 
concentration of the enemy's troops 
from all parts of the Peninsula, in- 
volved him in fresh difficulties, where 
the incapacity of ministers was, if pos- 
sible, still more conspicuous. No suf- 
ficient efforto were made to provide 
the general with specie, and all his 
operations were cramped by the want of 
that necessary sinew of war. No ade- 
quate train of artillery was provided 
for the siege of Burgos; no means of 
resisting &e concentration of troops 
from all parts of the Peninsula were 
afforded to him; and he was ultimate- 
ly compelled, after the most glorious 
efforts, to relinquish all his conqueste, 
except the two fortresses first gained, 
and again to take refuge within the 
Portuguese frontier. 

15. *' So nicely balanced were the 
forces of the contending parties during 
this memorable campaign, that there 
is no stege of it in which twelve thou- 
sandadditionalinfantryaud three thou- 
sand cavalry would not have insured 
decisive success. Now, was such a 
force at the disposal of government, in 
addition to those which were actually 
on service in the Peninsula ? The de- 
tails of the war-office leave no room for 
doubt on this head. During the whole 
of last year there were in the British 
Islands, exclusive of veteran and gar- 
rison corps, forty-five battalions of re- 
gular infantry, and sixteen regimente 
of cavalry, presenting a total of fifty- 
three thousand men; besides seventy- 
seven thousand regular militia, two 
hundred thousand local militia, and 
sixty-eight thousand yeomanry cav- 
alry. Can any one doubt that, out of 
this immense force, lying doi-maut as 
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it were within Great Britain and Ire- 
land, at least twenty-five thousand effi> 
cient troops might have been forward- 
ed to the Peninsula ? And yet the 
whole number sent was only twenty- 
one thousand, of whom more than one- 
half were drafts and recruits, leaving 
only ten thousand five hundred and 
forty-five actually sent out of fresh 
regiments. Why was not this num- 
ber doubled — why was it not trebled ? 
Were we looking for a more favourable 
opportunity than when Napoleon was 
absent with half his military force in 
Russia ? Did we wait for more glori- 
ous co-operation than was afforded us 
during the Moscow campaign? And 
what would have been the effect in 
France if, when the shattered remains 
of the Grand Army were arriving on 
the Elbe, Wellington, with one hun- 
dred thousand men, flushed with vic- 
tory, had been thundering across the 
Pyrenees ?" 

16. To these able arguments it was 
replied by Lord Bathurst, Lord Castle- 
reagh, and Lord Liverpool : — " The 
confident tone assumed by the noble 
Marquis might induce the suspicion 
that his brother, the illustrious Well- 
ington, shares his opinions, and is dis- 
satisfied with the support which he re- 
ceived from government during the 
campaign. But the fact is otherwise, 
and he has voluntarily written to them 
expressing his entire satisfaction with 
their conduct in this particular. The 
objections made are mainly founded 
upon this: that we have not in the 
Peninsular contest employed our whole 
disposable force; that it might have 
been materially augmented without de- 
triment to the home service. But it 
was not the policy of this country— it 
was not in itself expedient, to employ 
its whole force upon any one foreign 
service, how important soever; but ra- 
ther to retain a considerable reserve at 
all times ready in the citadel of our 
strength, to send to any quarter whi- 
ther it may appear capable of being 
directed to the greatest advantage. No 
one will dispute the importance of the 
Peninsular contest; but can it be seri- 
ously maintained that it is in that 
quarter alone that the dawning of Eu- 



ropean freedom is to be looked for? 
Is Russia nothing ? Is Prussia no- 
thing ? And, with the profound hatred 
which French domination has excited 
in the north of Germany, is it expedient 
to put ourselves in a situation to be 
unable to render any assistance to in- 
surrectionary movements in Hanover, 
Holland, or the north of Germany; 
countries still nearer the heart of the 
enemy's power, and abounding with a 
more efficient warlike population than 
either Spain or Portugal ? 

17. "When it is stoted, too, that the 
campaign terminated with the British 
armies in the same quarters which they 
held at its commencement ; this, though 
geographically true, is in a military and 
political point utterly erroneous. Was 
the reduction of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz, the capture of the whole heavy 
artillery of the armies of Portugal and 
of the centre, at the former of these 
fortresses and the Retiro, nothing ? Is 
it no small matter to have loosened the 
spoiler's grasp over the whole of 
Spain? to have compelled the evacua- 
tion of Andalusia and Granada, taken 
twenty thousand prisoners, and de- 
stroyed the great warlike establishments 
at Seville and before Cadiz, stored, as 
they were, with above a thousand pieces 
of cannon ? If the expedition of Soult 
to the south of the Sierra Morena, con- 
trary as it was to all military principle, 
while the English power in Portugal 
remains unsubdued, was suggested by 
the desire to open up new and hitherto 
untouched fields of plunder; the loss 
of these provinces, the throwing back 
the enemy for his whole support on the 
central provinces of Spain, wasted as 
these were by his former devastation, 
was a proportional disadvantage to 
his cause, a proportional benefit to the 
allied operations. How many cam- 
paigns in English history will bear a 
comparison, not merely in brilliant 
actions,but in solid and durable results, 
with that of Salamanca? And it is, 
perhaps, not the least proof of its vast 
moral influence, that it has wrought 
an entire change in the views of the 
gentlemen opposite; and, for the first 
time in the histoiy of the war, made 
the burden of their complaint, not, as 
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heretofore, that too much, but that 
too UUle has been done by British co- 
operation for thedeUyerance of Europe. 
18. "The expected co-operation of 
Lord William Bentinck from Sicily, cer- 
tainly, did not arrive at the time that 
was calculated upon. But the fault 
there lay not with goyemment, but in 
circumstances which preyented that 
officer from exercising in due time the 
discretion with which he was timeous- 
ly invested, as to appearing with a pow- 
erful British force on the east of Spain 
in the beginning of July. The failure 
of the attack on Burgos, however much 
to be regretted, was neither to be as- 
cribed to negligence on the part of gov- 
ernment in forwarding the necessary 
stores, nor to want of foresight on the 
part of Lord Wellington in the prepara- 
tions for its reduction, but to the ac- 
cidental circumstance of its having 
been, unknown to the English general, 
strengthened to such a degree as to ren- 
der it impregnable withthe means which 
he deemed amply sufficient for its cap- 
ture. He never asked for a battering 
train, because he never thought it 
would be required. If he had done so, 
he could at once have got any amount 
of heavy guns he required from the 
ships of war at Santander. Even as 
it was, the fort would have been taken 
but for the accidental death of the 
officer who headed the assault on the 
22d September, and the still more un- 
fortunate circumstance of his having 
had upon his person a plan of the siege, 
so that the whole designs of the Brit- 
ish engineers became known to the 
enemy. The complaints made of the 
want of specie at Lord Wellington's 
headquarters are sufficiently answered 
by the fact, that such was the state of 
the exchanges from the extraordinary 
demand for specie on the Continent 
that we lost twenty-four per cent upon 
all remittances to the Peninsula, which, 
upon the £15,000,000 thatthecampaign 
actually cost, occasioned a further loss 
of £3,000,000. But* the effect of the 
last campaign is yet to be judged of; 
it is not in a single season that the 
French power in the Peninsula, the 
growth of five yean of conquest, is to 
be uprooted. The blow delivered at 



Salamanca loosened their power over 
the whole realm : one is, perhaps, not 
far distant which may totolly overthrow 
it." 

Upon a division, Marquis Wellesley's 
motion for a committee of inquiry into 
the conduct of the war was negatived 
by a majority of seventy-six — ^the num- 
bers, including proxies, being one hun- 
dred and fifteen to thirty-nine. 

19. One good effect resulted from 
the able exposition made by Marquis 
Wellesley on this occasion, of the bene- 
fits which might be expected to result 
from the conductingof the war in Spain 
on a more extended scale, and in a 
manner worthy of the great nation 
which was engaged in the strife ; viz. 
that government were induced to make 
the utmost efforts, both to augment 
the numbers and efficiency of the regu* 
lar army at home, and to increase the 
reinforcements that were forwarded to 
Wellington in the Peninsula. For 
several years past, the system had been 
adopted of providing for the increase 
of the regular army, by permitting the 
privates of the militia to volunteer into 
the line, and offering them large boun- 
ties, amounting sometimes to twelve 
and fourteen guineas, to do so. By 
this means, the objectionable measure 
of a direct conscription was avoided, 
and recruits were obtained for the 
army of a better description than could 
otherwise be obtained by voluntary 
enlistment, and possessing the great 
advantage of being already thoroughly 
drilled and exercised. So efficacious 
was this system, that, joined to the 
warlike enthusiasm awakened by the 
victories in the Peninsula, it produced 
during this year twenty-five thousand 
men for the army; a force which more 
than compensated the waste of the Span* 
ish war, great as it was, and which waa 
nearly double the amount obtained by 
private enlistment, which had never 
reached fourteen thousand. 

20. The military force maintained 
during this year by Great Britain was 
immense; and, coupled with the vast 
navy which it was necessary to keep on 
foot for the maritime war, in which. 
America had now appeared as a princi- 
pal enemy, presented perhaps the great- 
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est aggregate of warlike strength ever 
put forth by any single nation since 
the beginning of the world. The land 
forces presented a total of two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thousand ^regu- 
lar troops, having increased during the 
vear twelve thousand even after all the 
Josses of the year 1812 ; besides twenty- 
eight thousand British soldiers in India, 
ninety-three thousand militia in the 
British Islands, hardly inferior to the 
army of the line, and thirty-two thou- 
sand foreign troops in the British ser- 
vice. The sepoy force in India num- 
bered fully two hundi ed thousand men, 
making in all a total of five hundred 
and eighty-two thousand soldiers in 
arms, all raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment, and exclusively devoted to the 
military life as a profession. In ad- 
dition to this, the local militia, simi- 
lar to the Prussian landwehr, in the 
British Islands, amounted to no less 
than three hundred thousand ; and the 
yeomanry cavalry, or landwehr horse, 
were sixty-eightthousand : — exhibiting 
a total of nine hundred and forty-nine 
thousand men in arms, of which seven 
hundred and forty-nine thousand were 
drawn from the population of the Brit- 
ish Islands.* 

21. Immense as these forces are, the 
marvel that they should have reached 
such an amount is much increased, 
when we consider the magnitude of the 
naval establishment kept up in the 
same year, and the limited physical re- 
sources of the country which, at the 
close of a twenty years* war, made such 
prodigious efforts. The British navy, 
at the commencement of 1818 — and it 
was kept up at the same level during 
the whole year — amounted to two hun- 
dred and forty-four ships of the line, 
of which one hundred and two were in 
commission, and two hundred and nine- 
teen frigates, besides smaller vessels ; 
making in all, one thousand and nine 
ships in the service of England, of 
which six hundred and thirteen were 
in commission, and bore the royal flag ! 
This immense force was manned by one 
hundred and forty thousand seamen, 
andeighteen thousand marines ; making 
a total, with the land forces, of eleven 
• See Appendix, F, Chap, lxxvl 



HUNDRED AND SEVEN THOUSAND MEN 

IN ARMS, all procured by voluntaxy en* 
rolment, of whom above nine hundred 
thousand were drawn from the popula- 
tion of the British Islands 1 When it 
is recollected that this prodigious arma- 
ment was raised in an empire in Eu- 
rope, not at that period numbering 
much above eighteen millions of souls 
over its whole extentf — that is, con- 
siderably less than half the population 
of the French empire, which had a popu- 
lation of forty-two millions to work up- 
on for its army of nine hundred thou- 
sand men, and hardly any naval force 
afloat to support— it must be admitted 
that history has not preserved so mem- 
orable an instance of patriotic exertion. 
22. But these efforts drew after them 
a proportional expenditure, and never 
at any former period had the annual 
charges of government in the British 
empire been so considerable. The army 
alone cost £19,000,000; its extraor- 
dinaries £9,000,000 more; the navy 
£20,000,000 ; the ordnance £8,000,000 ; 
and so lavish had the expenditure be- 
come, under the excitement and ne- 
cessities of the war, that the unprovid- 
ed expenditure of the year preceding 
amounted to no less than £4,662,000. 
But these charges, great and unprece- 
dented as they were, constituted but a 
part of theexpensesof GreatBritaindur- 
ing this memorable year. The war in 
Germany at the same time was sustain- 
ed by her liberality ; and the vast hosts 
which stemmed the torrent of con- 
quest on the Elbe, and rolled it back 
at Leipsic, were armed, clothed, and 
arrayed, by the munificence of the 
British government, and the resources 
of the British people. Portugal received 
a loan of two millions sterling; Sicily 
four hundred thousand ; Spain, in money 
and stores, two millions ; Sweden a mil- 
lion ; Russia and Prussia three millions ; 
Austria one million ; besides warlike 
stores sent to Germany, to the amount 
of two millions more. The war on the 
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Continent, during this year, cost in all, 
in subsidies or furnishings to foreign 
powers, ten millions four hundred thou- 
sand pounds, of which (Germany alone 
received above six millions; and yet so 
little was Qreat Britain exhausted by 
these immense exertions, that she was 
able at the same time to advance a loan 
of two millions sterling to the East In- 
dia Company. The total expenditure 
of the year, including Ireland, and reck- 
oning the current vote of credit, reach- 
ed the amazing and unprecedented 
amount of one hundrjsd and bioh- 

TEEN MILLIONS.* 

28. It may naturally be asked how 
supplies so prodigious could by possi- 
bility be obtained during a single year, 
especially as the manufacturing indus- 
try of the countiy had for above two 
years been most seriously obstructed, 
and most grievous distress induced in 
many districts by the cessation of all 
mercantile connection with America; 
first, from the Non-Intercourse Act, 
and next, from the open hostility of 
the United States. As the sum raised 
by taxation within the year amounted 
in all to £68,800,000, a verv large loan 
became necessary; and such were the 
demands upon the exchequer that, 
after the sum had been borrowed which 
appeared adequate to the whole prob- 
able necessities of the state in March, a 
further and very considerable addition 
to the national debt had become neces- 
sary in November. The loan at first 
contracted in March was £21,000,000 ; 
but even this ample supply proved in- 
sufiicient, and parliament was assem- 
bled early in November to make a fur- 
ther addition to the means to be placed 
at the disposal of the chancellor of the 
exchequer. An additional loan of 
twenty-two millions was voted in that 
month, of which one half was devoted 
to the current expenses of the year, 
and one half to fund an equal amount 
of exchequer bills, the sum which had 
now become so considerable as to oc- 
casion a very serious pressure on the 
money market. To meet the interest 
and contribution to the Sinking Fund 
for these great loans, additional taxes, 
chiefly on tobacco, malt, and spirits, to 
* See Appondix, G, Clmp. lxxvi. 



the amount of £610,000 in Ireland, 
and spirits, sugar, and lesser articles 
in Great Britain, estimated to bring in 
£800,000, were imposed. But they 
were far from meeting the total inter- 
est on the sums and floating debt con- 
tracted, borrowed during the year. 
Tet so little were even these immense 
loans from affecting the public credit^ 
or exhausting the pecuniary resources 
of Great Britain, that they seemed to 
have a directly contrary effect; the re- 
sources of the. empire rose up with the 
more buoyancy the greater the load 
which was imposed upon them. De- 
cisive proof of this occurred in this 
year ; for while the loan contracted 
m spring was concluded at the rate of 
£5, 10s. 6d. per cent, that in Novem- 
ber was obtained on the more favourable 
terms of £5, 6s. 2d. per cent ; and such 
was the competition of capitalists to 
obtain shares in theloanat this reduced 
rate, that not onlywere manydisappoin t- 
ed who had come to bid, but the pre- 
mium on it in the market next day rose 
three and a half per cent. The answer 
to all these questions — the solution of 
all these marvels — is to be found in 
the energy of the British people, which 
received full development in the pro- 
tection of native industry at home and 
abroad ; in the securing, by the strong 
bond of interest, of colonial loyalty; 
and in the establishment of a system 
of currency, in the heart of the em- 
pire, which was adequate to the wants 
of its numeix)us population, and sus- 
tained without crisis or vacillation 
throughout the whole contest the in- 
dustry of its vast and varied dominions. 

24. "We have now renched the high- 
est point in the military and national 
glory of Great Britain. Without hav- 
ing ever, in the course of this arduous 
contest, compromised her principles, 
or yielded to the enemy; without hav- 
ing touched one shilling of the sacred 
fund set apart for the redemption of 
the public debt, or infringed either 
upon the security of property or the 
provision for the poor, she had attained 
her long-sough t-f or object, and not only 
provided for her own security by her 
valour, but delivered Europe by her 
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example. In die eloquent words of 
Mr Canning, who, though in opposition 
to government since his rupture with 
Lord Castlereagh in 1809, still remain- 
ed true to his principles, — " What we 
have accomplished is, establishing the 
foundations upon which the temple of 
peace may be erected ; and the imagi- 
nation may now picture the completion 
of that structure, which, with hopes 
leas sanguine, and hearts less high, 
it would have been folly to have at- 
tempted to raise. We may now con- 
fidently hope to arrive at the termina- 
tion of labour, and the oonmiencement 
of repose. It is impossible to look back 
to those periods when the enemy vaunt- 
ed, and we perhaps feared, that we 
should have been compelled to sue for 
peace, without returning thanks, amidst 
all our ebullitions of joy, to that Pro- 
vidence which gave us courage and 
heart still to bear up against accumu- 
lating calamity. Peace is safe now, 
because it is not dictated: peace is 
safe now, for it is the fruit of exertion, 
the child of victory : peace is safe now, 
because it will not be purchased at the 
expense of the interest and the honour 
of the empire : it is not the ransom to 
buy off danger, but the lovely fruit of 
the mighty means we have employed 
to drive danger from our shores." 

25. But the firmness of the British 
rulers, at this eventful crisis, was not 
equal to the magnificent mission of 
the nation over which they presided. 
During the whole anxieties, perils, and 
burdens of the contest, the govern- 
ment of England, directed by noble 
hearts, upheld by heroic arms, had ad- 
hered with unshaken constancy to the 
system for the redemption of the 
public debt : not one shilling had been 
diverted from this sacred purpose dur- 
ing the darkest, the most distressed, 
or the most hopeless period of the 
contest. And the result had been, 
that the Sinking Fund — the sheet- 
anchor of the nation's credit — now 
exceeded fifteen millions sterling, hav- 
ing increased to that immense amount 
from one million in 1786, when it was 
first placed on an efficient footing by 
Mr Pitt, [ante. Chap. xli. § 15, note]. 
Now, however, when the nation was 



about to reap the fruits of its heroic 
constancy; when the clouds which had 
so long obscured its course were dis- 
p««iDg, and the glorious dawn of peace 
and security was beginning to shine 
on the earth, the resolution of its 
rulers failed — the provident system of 
former days was abandoned. Duty 
was sacrificed to supposed expediency; 
the fatal precedent was introduced, of 
abandoning the preparation for the fu- 
ture for the relief of the present ; and 
that vacillation appeared in our finan« 
cial councils, which made it painfully 
evident that, with the dangera of the 
war, itsheroicspiritwasabouttodepart. 

26. This greatand momentouschange 
in our financial policy, the effects of 
which have been felt with such seve- 
rity in later times, was thus intro- 
duced by Mr Yansittart, on a dav which 
deserves to be noted as among the most 
disastrous which England ever knew — 
March 3, 1818. " Towards the close of 
last session, in the discussions which 
took place on our financial situation, a 
general conviction seemed to prevail, 
that some measure of unusual severity 
had become necessary to take off the 
load which depressed public credit. 
Six months, however, have elapsed 
since that period — six months, the 
most momentous ever known in the 
history of Europe. The face of the 
world has been changed; and from 
the confiict between insatiable, un- 
principled, remorseless ambition on 
the one side, and hardy, stubborn, 
though untutored patriotisni on the 
other, have resulted consequences the 
most important, and hopes the most 
satisfactory to the cause of humanity. 
That necessity no longer exists, and, 
in consequence, the time appears to 
have now arrived when, without im- 
pairing our public credit — without 
postponing the period when the entire 
liquidation of our public debt may 
with confidence be anticipated — the 
nation may safely obtain some relief 
from the unparalleled exertions which 
it has made. 

27. " It is by an alteration on the 
Sinking Fund, as it has been estab- 
lished by act of parliament in 1802, 
that this relief, which is evidently 
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necessary, is to be obtained. The 
great danger of the Sinking Fund, 
which has now become an engine of 
such vast power and efficacy in the 
state, is, tJuit it wiU soon come to reduce 
the deht too rapidly. If the contraction 
of loans ceaseSf it wiH ere long, pay o^ 
twenty, thirty, nay, forty muHoM an- 
nuaUy; and the reduction of these 
immense sums will not, as heretofore, 
be concealed or neutralised by the 
simultaneous contraction of debt to 
an equal or greater amount; but it 
will appear at once by the diminution 
to that extent of the public funds 
every year. Extraordinary as these 
results may appear, they are indicat- 
ed, by a rigid application to the future 
of the experience of the past, as cer- 
tain to ensue — the only safe method 
of reasoning that can be practised in 
political affairs. The Sinking Fund 
has now reached an extent of which 
the history of no country affords an 
example. But can we contemplate 
without alarm the prospect of paying 
off thirty or forty millions annually 
for the next thirty years, and then 
suddenly ceasing, which will be the 
case under the law as it at present 
stands, in consequence of the whole 
debt having been paid off? Such an 
event would produce effects upon the 
credit investments of the country, too 
formidable even for imagination to 
contemplate. All our financiers, ac- 
cordingly, have concurred in the ne* 
cessity of limiting, in some way or 
other, and at no remote period, this 
powerful agent of liquidation. By the 
original Sinking Fund Act of 1786, 
drawn by Mr Pitt, this limitation was 
to have taken place as soon as the 
fund should have accumulated to four 
millions per annum. Had not that 
original plan been varied by the act of 
1802, the public would long ere this 
have felt relief from the operation of 
the Sinking Fund, though only to the 
limited extent of the interest on four 
millions a-year. Lord Lansdowne and 
all the authorities have also concurred 
in the opinion, that the idea of paying 
off thirty or forty millions a-year in 
time of peace, which the Sinking Fund, 
if maintained to its present amount, 



win unquestionably do, is altogether 
impracticable and visionary. Belief 
must, therefore, at some time or other 
be afforded to the public, by arresting 
the action of the Sinking Fund; and 
if so, the question occurs, is there any 
period when such relief is more loudly 
called for, more imperatively required, 
than at the present moment? 

28. " When the Sinking Fund was 
established in 1786, the total amount 
of the debt was about £240,000,000; 
and the redemption of such a sum 
appeared, if not altogether hopeless, at 
least placed at a very remote distance. 
But, great as the difficulty . then ap- 
peiured, the firmness and perseverance 
of the nation, pursuing this important 
object with undeviating resolution, 
have at length completely surmounted 
it; and the accounts upon the table 
prove, that a sum equal to the total 
amount of the debt, as it existed in 
1786, has already been redeemed.* In- 
stead of shifting the burden from 
themselves, and laying it upon pos- 
terity, the people of this country have 
nobly and manfully supported the 
load, even under the burden of in- 
creasing difficultii^s, which the vicissi- 
tudes of the contest have thrown upon 
them; and what is still more remark- 
able, they have done this during a. 
period when they paid a still greater 
amount in war taxes, to prevent the 
growth of another debt of a similar 
amount during the contest. So that 
experience has both amply demon- 
strated the wonderful powers of the 
Sinking Fund in accumulating funds 
for the redemption of the debt, and the 
strong claims which the people of Eng- 
land now have for some relief from the 
burdens with which it is attended. 

29. " Mr Pitt not only strongly sup- 
ported, but was the original author of 
the Act of 1802; and his first design was, 
that after reserving as much of the 
Sinking Fund as would redeem the 
whole debt at par in forty-five years, the 

* Total national fiinded debt on 6th Janu- 
ary 1786, .... £238,231,248 
Redeemedbefore March 1,1818, 238,850,148 
Overpaid as compared with _—— 
original debt, . . . £118.895 

— MryAN8iTTART*sJte«oIti<i(m«,March8, 1818, 
ParU D«b, xxiv. 1092, 
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surplus, then amountiDg to above a 
millioD, should be applied to the public 
service. We have now arrived at the 
period when a similar relief, without 
impairing the ultimate efficiency of 
the Sinking Fund, may be obtained. 
It is proposed that the debt first con- 
tracted should be deemed to have been 
first dischai*ged; and that the Sinking 
Fund created in respect of any eubae- 
quent loan shall be first applied to the 
redemption of any prior loan remain- 
ing unredeemed; while the operation 
of the per-centage created for those 
earlier loans, shall be continued for 
the redemption of those subsequent- 
ly contracted. Thus, in the event of 
a long war, a considerable resource 
might accrue during the course of the 
war itself, as every successive loan 
would contribute to accelerate the re- 
demption of those previously existing; 
and the total amount of charge to be 
borne by the public in respect of the 
public debt, will be reduced to a nar- 
rower compass than under the exist- 
ing mode, while the period of the 
ultimate discharge of the whole debt 
will be accelerated rather than retard- 
ed. The calculations which are laid 
on the table prave, that by the new 
plan means are provided for the total 
repayment of the existing debt from 
four to ten, and of the future debt 
from fourteen to twenty-seven years 
sooner than by the laws in force, while 
a very considerable surplus available 
to our present necessities will at once 
be obtained. According to the laws 
at present in force, the whole debt 
vMhe discharged hy the year 1845, 
by the new plan in 1837.* 

80. To these specious arguments, it 
was answered by Mr Huskisson and 
Mr Tiemey — " The great and peculiar 
merit of Mr Pitt's system of the Sink- 
ing Fund is, that it makes an effectual 
provision for xYiq permanent liquida- 
tion, not only of the existing, but of 
every future public debt. He wished, 
in the event of any future war, to 
guard the country against the evils 
arising from too rapid an accumula- 
tion of debt, and consequent depres- 
sion of credit ; and to place us beyond 
the reach of that hopelessness, despon- 



dency, and alarm, which had brought 
the finances of the country to the 
brink of ruin at the close of the Ameri* 
can War. But his system has a still 
higher merit. He foresaw that the 
greatest difficulty which the states- 
men of the country would have to 
contend with in subsequent periods of 
difficulty, would be to guanl against 
the danger of future alienation. The 
plan which he introduced in 1792, was 
intended to provide for this specific 
danger; and it held out to the public 
a guarantee, that any future debt 
which the state might incur, how great 
soever its amount, would be contract- 
ed under a system of redemption, 
which would inevitably provide for 
its extinction within a peiiod of thirty 
years or so after its contraction. Under 
this admirable system, not only the 
Sinking Fund which it provides, but 
the application and accumulation of 
that Sinking Fund, are so interwoven 
and bound up with the contract for 
every loan, that its redemption be- 
came a condition between the bor- 
rower and lender, until the obligation 
of repayment was cancelled by the 
extinction of the debt itself. It was 
made an objection to this system, that 
it would place the reimbursement of 
all future loans beyond the reach or 
control of parliament: but to every 
thoughtful observer, this very circum- 
stance is its principal merit; for it 
placed the financial salvation of the 
country beyond the reach even of the 
future weakness of its rulers or people, 
[ante. Chap. xn. §§ 11-16]. 

81. The fundamental position in Mr 
Pitt's financial system, the value of 
which experience has so completely 
demonstrated, is, that provision should 
be made for every loan being redeem- 
ed from the resources provided at the 
time of its contraction, at latest with- 
in forty-five years. This is not found- 
ed upon any imaginary result or chi- 
merical anticipation, but upon a rigor- 
ous application of arithmetical calcu- 
lation, and is as certain as any propo- 
sition in geometry. He established a 
sinking fund of one per cent on each 
loan contracted, for which provision 
was made in the taxes laid on to pay 
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its interest; and it was enacted that 
this one per cent should be regularly is- 
sued quarterly from the Exchequer, to 
be laid out in the purchase or redemp- 
tion of stock, to be invested in the 
name of the commissioners of the na- 
tional debt ; and it is demonstrably 
certain that this system, supposing the 
rate of interest to be invariably three 
per cent, will redeem a capitid equal 
to a hundred times its amount in little 
more than forty -five years. This is 
the fixed and certain rate of redemp- 
tion at three per cent; that is, when 
the three per cent stock is at par : but 
it is a great and peculiar advantage of 
Mr Pitt's system, that it is calculated 
to act more powerfully when the price 
of stock is depressed, by rendering 
the purchases of the commissioners 
cheaper; that is, it draws an additional 
element of life from the very calamities 
which appear to threaten the existence 
of the nation. 

82. " The foundation of the new sys- 
tem of finance proposed by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer is, that Parliament 
is at liberty, under the Act of 1792, 
to regulate and modify, according to 
its discretion, in any manner, the re- 
demption of the debt contracted under 
that act, provided the final liquidation 
of each of these separate loans, which 
together constitute the aggregate of 
the debt, is not protracted beyond the 
full period of forty-five years. Is such 
an fdteration consistent^ with public 
faith? That there is nothing in the 
act authorising such an alteration in 
the means established for the credi- 
tor's security in the progressive liqui- 
dation of his debt, is quite apparent. 
Then, is there anything in the nature 
of the change which calls for its adop-^ 
tiou in the face of the express injunc- 
tions of the act to the contrary ? It is 
plain that there is not — nay, that the 
reason of the thing all lies the other 
way. The invasion upon the Sinking 
Fund proposed lies here : The new sys- 
tem does not interfere with the quar- 
terly issue from the Exchequer of the 
one per cent on each loan, as directed 
by the Act 1792 : it is upon the con- 
current application of these several 
one per cents to the reduction of their 



respective loans, and upon the transfer 
of the stock purchased by each of these 
Sinking Funds, that the change is made. 
And of the magnitude of this change 
no clearer proof can be imagined, thui 
that it is held forth by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as likely, in the next 
four years, to withdraw seven or eight 
millions sterling from the Sinking 
Fund to the necessities of the state ; 
and that iit twenty years it would 
prove equal to a loan of a hundred 
millions. 

33. "Thefirstreportof theCommittee 
of Finance in 1797 concludes with 
these remarkable words : — ' The old 
Sinking Fund established in 1786 is no 
longer made applicable, by law, to the 
discharge at compound interest of 
what may then remain of the old 
debt; but the operation of the new 
Sinkhig Fund is to continue at com- 
pound interest till the new debt shall 
be wholly discharged.' Is it possible 
to express the object of the act, and 
the intention of the legislature, more 
clearly than by this drawing the dis- 
tinction between the Act of 1786 and 
that of 1792? The promised subsidy 
of a hundred and twenty millions is 
merely a golden dream. It is nu 
doubt true, that if we choose to aban- 
don the Sinking Fund, or any con- 
siderable part of it, we shall find our- 
selves so much the richer for present 
operations by doing so. Every person 
who is in the course of paying off a 
debt, will find the same if he stops in 
the course of its liquidation, and ap- 
plies all the funds destined for that 
purpose to his present necessities. 
There is nothing new in that : it has 
been the common excuse for wasteful 
improvidence from the beginning of 
the world. But what is to be the ulti- 
mate result of such a system ? Ruin 
to the state, as it has been to every 
individual or family who ever yet pur- 
sued it. 

34. '' The real bait which is held 
out is, that this system will for the 
next three years supersede the necea- 
sity of laying on new taxes. Admit- 
ting the weight of the public burdens, 
and the painful duty which it is to 
propose any additioa to them, is it 
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not more manly and statesmanlike at 
once to do so, than to adopt a change 
in a system which hitherto has work* 
ed so admirably, and substitute for 
the steady operation of the Sinking 
Fund under the present laws, which 
experience has so amply demonstrated 
to be well founded, a succession of 
new devices, to which no man can 
foresee an end ? If the public neces- 
sities render it absolutely impossible 
to go on without having recourse to 
some extraordinary aid, it would be 
far better to mortgage the Sinking 
Fund to the extent of two millions 
yearly for the period, it is to be hoped 
short, that the war lasts, than to 
adopt a permanerU change of system 
in a particular so vital to the national 
safety. Any appropriation of the 
Sinking Fund for a brief period would 
be preferable to such a lasting altera- 
tion on the system, and breaking in 
upon its efficiency and operation; 
whereas, by adhering to it with the 
constancy and resolution which has 
been hitherto evinced by government, 
we shall have the absolute certainty 
that a very few years of peace will 
accumulate its anniml payments to 
such an amount, that, in addition to 
providing for the reduction of the debt 
to as lai^ge an extent as is desirable, 
perhaps twenty millions a-year, we 
shall have the pleasing task to per- 
form, of remitting the most oppres- 
sive part of the war taxes. To break 
in upon a system attended with such 
benefit, is the most dangerous of all 
innovations. The present system is 
neither more nor less than stopping 
the accumulation of the Sinking Fund 
j ust now, to add to it hereafter. Such a 
precedent) once established, will shake 
the security of our finances to the 
foundation—that hereafter will never 
come. Some excuse will always be 
found for continuing the agreeable task 
of remittingpresent taxation by trench- 
ing upon the resources of the future; 
and in the end it will be found that 
the first step in such a downward sys- 
tem is the first advance to ruin.* 

The resolutions of Mr Yansittart 
were agreed to without a division, 
and a bill passed in terms thereof. 



35. Thus began the new system of 
British finance : that of shutting our 
eyes to the future ; of considering only 
the exigencies of the moment; and 
trenching to any extent upon the in- 
terests or the security of subsequent 
times, provided only a stop can be put 
to present clamour, or a foundation hiid 
for temporary popularity. Time, the 
great test of truth, has now complete- 
ly demonstrated the perilous nature 
of this innovation, and too clearly 
verified Mr Tiemey's prediction, that 
it would prove the first step to national 
ruin. Nor is there, perhaps, to be 
found in the whole history of human 
afEairs, a more striking proof than the 
twenty-seven years immediately pre- 
ceding, and the like period imme« 
diately following, the year 1818, afibrd, 
of the difierence between the results 
of that manly and provident system 
of government, which, founded on the 
foresight of the thinking few, lays, 
often amidst the clamours and misre- 
presentations of the unthinking many, 
the broad and lasting foundations of 
national greatness; and that conced- 
ing and temporising policy, which, 
looking only to present objects and 
the attainment of immediate relief, 
secures unbounded momentary ap- 
plause from the heedless multitude, 
by adopting measures which loosen the 
&,bric of national power, shorten the 
period of national existence, and bring 
down upon its authors the lasting exe- 
crations of the wise and thoughtful in 
every future age. 

86. In the twenty-seven years which 
elapsed from 1786 to 1813, the finances 
under Mr Pitt's system were managed 
with manly constancy, scrupulous re* 
gard to the future, and a total disre- 
gard of present obloquy. The conse- 
quence was, that the Sinking Fund 
rose in that short time from one to 
fifteen millions, and the whole debt 
existing at its commencement, amount- 
ing to nearly two hundred and forty 
millions, had been extinguished at its 
termination. This happened, too, al- 
though twenty years of that period 
were occupied with the most extensive 
and costly war that has occurred in 
the history of mankind, and an expeu- 
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cUture had been forced on the coun- 
try, which increased its rerenne raised 
by taxation from sixteen millions at 
its commencement, to sixty-eight mil* 
lions at its termination. In the twenty- 
seven years which immediately fol- 
lowed 1818 — from 1818 to 1840 — a 
totally different system was followed. 
Tax fliter tax, amounting in the whole 
period to above forty-eight millions 
sterling, was repealed amidst the gene- 
ral applause of the unthinking many, 
and the profound indignation of the 
far-seeing few. Mr Vansittart's pre- 
cedent of breaking in upon the Sink- 
ing Fund was readily adopted on every 
emergency, until the shadow even of 
this pillar of national credit disappear- 
ed, and for the last three years of 
the period not a shilling had been 
applied to the reduction of debt ; and 
the nation, which had begun the era 
with a fixed and certain Sinking Fund 
of fifteen millions a-year, in full opera- 
tion, and increasing at compound in- 
terest, found itself at its close with- 
out any Sinking Fund whatever, and 
a deficit which, during the last three 
years, had amounted to above six 
millions.* This disastrous change oc- 
curred, too, during a period, with the 
exception of the last year of its con- 
tinuance, of profound and general 
peace ; in the course of which the po- 
pulation of the empire had increased 
fully fifty per cent, its agricultural 
produce in a still greater proportion, 
and its imports and exports had nearly 
doubled ! t With truth did Sir Joshua 
Reynolds say, that " the present and 
the future are rivals ; and he who pays 

• See Appendix, H, Chap, lxxvt, for two 

most instructive tables, showiuf^ the pro- 
gressive increase of the Sinking Fund under 
the one Bystem, and its progiessive extinc- 
tion under the other. 

t Population of-fc ^814. 1840. 

Great Britain [■ 18,000,000 27,000,000 

and Ireland, ) 
Exports, . . £63,673.284 £102,472.000 
Imports, . . £33.765,264 £61,268,000 
Shipping :— "I 

Tons. British j- 1,889,535 4,783,000 

andForeiflrn, J 

^^1,^^^^"^^®^} £68,748,368 £47,250,849 

—Porter's Proffress tfthe Nati(yn,t 1. 11, ii. 98, 
and ii. 174 ; and Finance and ParliamaAary 
AcwmUfor 1840. 



court to the one inust lay his account 
with being discountenanced by the 
other." 

87. Nor is there any solid founds* 
tion for the plausible remark, so often 
repeated as the justification of govern- 
ment and the people, during this 
unparalleled increase of national re- 
sources and prostration of national 
strength, that the Sinking Fund re- 
deemed and discharged debt so largely 
during the first period, because other 
debt to a much greater amount was 
contracted ; and that it was gradually 
impaired, and at last totally annihila^ 
ed, in the second, because the simul- 
taneous contraction of other debt had 
ceased. This observation, which has 
been so generally made as to have de- 
luded a whole generation, proceeds up- 
on confounding together two things, 
in themselves altogether distinct and 
separate ; viz., the provision made by 
Mr Pitt for paying off, iji-ithin forty- 
five years after it was contracted, every 
separate loan which he was obliged to 
borrow, and the simultaneous necessity 
to which he was exposed of contract* 
ing debt to an equal or greater amount, 
for the necessities of the Revolution- 
ary war. It is no doubt true, that, if 
two hundred and forty millions were 
paid off before the year 1813, debt to 
more than double that amount had 
been contracted; and it is that fact 
which has so generally misled the last 
generation. But these two thingshad no 
necessary or even casual connection with 
each other. The funds provided for the 
liquidation of the former were wholly 
independent of the debts contracted 
under the necessities of the latter. 

38. If the funds for the discharge of 
the debt had been drawn solely, or 
even partly, from borrowing, unques- 
tionably the remark would have been 
well founded, that you in nowise bet* 
ter your condition by borrowing with 
the right hand to pay off with the left. 
But this was not the case. The funds 
provided for the liquidation of the 
debt were all drawn from indirect 
peace taxes, and vxmld all have existed^ 
if these taases had not been repeaUd, 
after the war hams had eittlirdy ceased. 
In private life we are never mistaken 
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in such a case. If a man adopts a re- 
gimen which improves and insures his 
health at ordinary times, we never 
think of condemning it because he ao-' 
cidentally takes the typhus fever, and, 
during its continuance, the good efifects 
of the system ai*e overlooked or con- 
cealed. It is by its operation in sea- 
fions independent of such extraneous 
calamity that we must judge of its ef- 
fects ; and if the indirect taxes, laid 
on for the upholding of the Sinking 
Fund, had not been repealed under the 
pressure of no necessity, but from a 
reckless thirst for popularity on the 
part of successive governments, and 
from the efifects of the ruinous con- 
traction of the currency in 1819, no- 
thing is more certain than that the 
debt paid ofif would, by the year 1840, 
have been above six hundred millions; 
and, instead of a deficit of two mil- 
lions and a half, we should now have 
had a surplus of revenue above expen- 
diture, of forty millions annually.* As 
such a surplus is obviously unneces- 
sary, relief to a proportional amount 
in taxes might have been now afifonl- 
ed, with the addition of the pleasing 
reflection^ that it was obtained after 
the debt was wholly discharged* 

Leaving these momentous but mel- 
ancholy considerations, it is now time 
to resume the narrative of the glori- 
ous concluding events of the war. 

89. The winter which followed the 
campaign of Salamanca, though not 
distinguished by any warlike achieve- 
ments, was one of extraordinary ac- 
tivity and unceasing efifort on the part 
of Wellington. The disasters in which 
it terminated, as well as the constant 
and protracted fatigues with which it 
had been attended throughout its long 
extent, had in a great degree loosened 
the bonds of discipline, and impaired 
the efficiency of the army ; and on va- 
rious occasions, during the siege of 
Burgos and in the subsequent retreat, 
it had been observed, that the troops 
had neither fought with their accus- 
tomed spirit, nor gone through their 
duties with their wonted regularity. 

* Bee anU, Chap, xll | 24, where this Is 
(aJly demoustrotod. 



Wellingtoft's stem but necessary re- 
proof, which has already been men- 
tioned, [ante, Chap. LXViii. § 1281, had 
done much to remedy the most glaring 
evils which had crept in ; and he was 
not slow in setting the first example 
himself of those iisef ul reforms which 
he 80 strongly inculcated on others. 
Neither rank nor station had been able 
to screen those in fault. Some had 
been tried, others dismissed, many al- 
lowed to retire home to avoid more 
painful consequences: and with such 
effect was the vigilant reformation 
which pervaded all departments at- 
tended, that the second division re- 
covered no less than six hundred bayo- 
nets in one month. The ponderous 
iron camp-kettles hitherto used by the 
soldiers had been exchanged for lighter 
ones, similar to those employed in the 
French service ; and the mules which 
formerly carried them bore tents in- 
stead, for the protection of the troops. 
The Douro had been rendered navigable 
above the confluence of the Agueda; a 
pontoon train had been formed; carts 
of a peculiar construction, adapted for 
mountain warfare, made in great num- 
bers; and a large supply of mules ob- 
tained, to supply the great destruction 
of those useful animeds during the re- 
treat from Burgos. Finally, large rein- 
forcements, especially in cavalry, came 
out during the winter from England; 
and before spring arrived, the anny, 
thoroughly recruited in health and vig- 
our during its rest in cantonments, was 
prepared to take the field in greater 
strength than it had done since the 
commencement of the Peninsular War. 
40. It was an object of not less im- 
portance to take some decisive steps 
for the more efiTectual organisation of 
the Spanish army; and in that quarter 
at length symptoms of a considerable 
change were visible. The colossal fame 
of Wellington, the magnitude of the 
services he had rendered to the cause 
of Peninsular independence, the sight 
of Andalusia liberated by his victories, 
of Cadiz disenthralled by his arms, had 
at length conquered alike the sullen 
obstinacy of Castilian pride and the 
secret hostUitv of democratic jealousy; 
and the English general was, by a da* 
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cree of the Cortes, inTested with the 
supreme oommand of the whole Span- 
ish armies. Such, however, was the 
disoiganised and inefficient state of all 
the forces of that monarchy, that Mr 
Henry Wellesley, Wellington's brother, 
and we British ambassador at Cadiz, 
advised him not to accept the office, as 
it was evident that it would excite jeal- 
ousy and incur responsibility, without 
increasingstrength or conferringpower. 
But the patriotic spirit of the English 
general, and his clear perception of the 
obvious truth, that it was only by com- 
bining the whole strength of the Pen- 
insula under one direction that the 
French could be driven across the Pyre- 
nees, overcame the repugnance which 
he felt at undertaking so onerous and 
irksome a responsibility, and he accept- 
ed the high command. The Spanish 
government soon found that the new 
commander-in-chief was not to accept 
the honours of his dignified situation 
without discharging its duties. He 
early remonstrated in the most ener- 
getic terms against the mismanagement 
of their armies, as calculated to destroy 
altogether their efficiency in the field;* 
and as it was evident that a very strong 
hand would be required to remedy such 

* " The discipline of the Spanish armies 
is in the very lowest state, and their effi- 
ciency is in consequence much deteriomted. 
The evil has taken a deeper root, and re- 
quires a stronger remedy than the removal 
of the causes— viz. want of pay, clothing; 
uid necessaries — which have necessarily 
occasioned it. Not only are your armies un- 
disciplined and inefficient, and both officers 
and soldiers insubordinate, from the want 
of pay, clothinf;:, and necessaries, and the 
consequent endurance of misery for a lonj? 
period; but the habits of indiscipline and 
insubordination are such, that even those 
corps which by my exertions have been reifu- 
larly paid and fed for a considerable period, 
and seldom if ever felt any privation, are in 
as bad a state, and as little to be depended 
on, as the others. The desertion is immense, 
even from the troops last adverted to. If I 
had been aware of the real state of the Span- 
ish army, I should have hesitated before I 
charged myself with such a herculean la- 
bour as its command ; but, having accepted 
it, I wHl not relinquish the task because it is 
laborious and the success unpromising, but 
exercise it as long as I possess the confidence 
of the authorities who have conferred it on 
me."— Wellington to Dos Josep de Carva* 
JAU Spanish Minister at War, 4th Dec. 1812; 
QURWOOD, ix. 69G, 507 



numerous and long-established evils, 
he required that officers should be 
appointed to command solely on his 
recommendation ; that he should be 
invested with the absolute power of 
dismissal ; and that the resources of the 
state, which were applicable to the pay 
and support of the troops, should be 
applied as he might direct. As the 
Cortes evinced some hesitation in ac- 
ceding to these demands, Wellington 
repaired in person to Cadiz, where he 
arrived on the 24th of December. 

41. The appointment of Wellington 
to the command of the Spanish armies 
led to an immediate explosion on the 
part of the democratic party in Cadiz. 
The Diario MercarUU de Ca/Sxz loudly 
denounced the measure as illegal, un- 
constitutional, and disgraceful to the 
Spanish character; and it speedily ral- 
lied to its cause all that party, strong 
in every country, but especiiUly so in 
Spain, with whom jealousy of foreign- 
ers is predominant over love of their 
own country. Such was the clamour 
which they raised that it reached the 
armies; and Ballasteros, a brave and 
active, but proud and irascible officer, 
openly evinced a spirit of insubordina- 
tion, and wrote to the minister of war, 
demanding that, before the commsuid 
was definitely conferred on the English 
general, the national armies and citi- 
zens should be consulted. Such an 
example, if successful, would speedily 
have proved fatal to the slight bonds 
of authority which still held together 
the monarchy; and the Regency, sen* 
sible of their danger, acted with a vig- 
our and celerity worthy of the cause 
with which they were intrusted. Don 
ndef onso de Ribera, an artillery officer 
of distinction, was immediately des- 
patched to Granada, the headquarters 
of Ballasteros, to deprive him of hiscom- 
mand. The dangerous mission was 
executed with vigour and decision. 
The Prince of Anglonaand Ribera, sup- 
ported by the corps of the Guards in his 
army, summoned the insurgent general 
to resign ; he appealed to theother corps 
to resist the order, but they shrank from 
the prospect of openly braving the su- 
preme authority, and Ballasteros was 
conducted to Ceuta without bloodshed, 
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where he was detained a prisoner. But 
asenseof his services, and the popularity 
of the stand for national command which 
he had made, induced the government 
most wisely not to follow up his arrest 
with any ulterior proceedings. 

42. This unwonted act of vigour on 
the part of the Spanish government, 
however, was the result of offended 
pride rather than roused patriotism. 
The retreat of Wellington into Portu- 
gal soon after renewed the spirit of dis- 
affection in Cadiz; intrigue became 
more prevalent than ever; the agents 
of Joseph were indefatigable in their 
endeavours to represent the cause of 
independence as now evidently hope- 
less; and a conspiracy for delivering up 
the island of Leon, and proclaiming the 
intrusive monarch King of Spain, was 
set on foot, and soon acquired a formid- 
able consistency. It not only had its 
ramifications over the monarchy, but it 
embraced, beyond all question, some 
of the intimate friends of theBuke del 
Infantado, the president of the regency, 
and a well-known political iningante^ 
his avowed mistress. We have the au- 
thority of Napoleon, accordingly, for 
the assertion, that at that epoch the 
Cortes treatedinsecret with the French ; 
and although the intrigue had hither- 
to reached only a limited number of 
its members, yet it was apparent that 
any continuance of ill success or long 
protracting of the contest, would speed- 
ily lead to a general defection from the 
cause of independence. In the midst of 
this maze of treachery Wellington reach- 
ed Cadiz, and was received with respect 
by the Cortes, and loud expressions of 
applause from the anxious multitude. 

43. The arrival of the English gene- 
ral at Cadiz was shortly after followed 
by the intelligence of the total ruin of 
Napoleon's armament in Russia. The 
details of that overthrow, as painted 
with graphic power in the twenty-ninth 
bulletin, by a singular coincidence ar- 
rived there on the very night of a 
splendid ball given by the grandees of 
Spain to the victorious leader, and 
added much to the general enthusiasm 
which prevailed. His influence with 
the government was not a little aug- 
mented by this stupendous event. 



which at that period, even more rapid- 
ly than it actually occurred, seemed to 
prognosticate the fall of Napoleon. He 
was received, in consequence, by the 
Cortes in full assembly with great 
pomp on the day following, when in a 
plain and manly speech, delivered in 
the Spanish language, he unfolded his 
views, and energetically enforced the 
necessity of unanimity and concord, in 
order to effect the total expulsion of 
the French from the Peninsula. In 
consequence of these efforts, a new or- 
ganisation was given to the Spanish 
forces, which was soon attended with 
the happiest effects. They were di- 
vided into four armies and two re- 
serves. The first was composed of the 
troops of Catalonia, under the com- 
mand of General Copons ; Elio's men in 
Murcia formed the second; the forces 
in the Sierra Morena, formerly un- 
der the command of Ballasteros, now 
under that of the Duke del Parque, 
constituted the third. The troops of 
Estremadura, Leon, Galicia, and the 
Asturias, including Murillo's and Car- 
los d'Espana's separate divisions, were 
placed under the command of Cas- 
tanf>s, and formed the fourth army, 
which was attached to the grand army 
of Wellington on the Ebro. It after- 
wards embraced the guerillas of Por- 
lier, Mina, and Longa. The Conde 
I d'Abisbal was created Captain-general 
of Andalusia, and commanded the first 
reserve, composed of new levies formed 
in that province and Granada; while 
Lacy was recalled from Catalonia, 
where he was replaced by Copons, and 
formed a second reserve iu the neigh- 
bourhood of San Roque, in the south- 
em extremity of the Peninsula. Hav- 
ing completed these arrangements, 
which placed the armies under better 
regulation, and given an infinity of 
directions for their internal organisa- 
tion, Wellington returned by Lisbon, 
where he was received with extra- 
ordinary demonstrations of joy, to his 
old cantonments on the Coa, which he 
reached in the end of January 1813. 

44. Wellington's visit to Cadiz, 
though undertaJcen in order to bring 
about the more efficient organisation 
of the Spanish armies, was attended 
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with tlilB importaut effect^ that it 
brought forcibly under his notice the 
miserable state of the government at 
that place, ruled by a furious demo- 
cratic faction, intimidated by an un- 
governable press, and alternately the 
prey of aristocratic intrigue and demo- 
cratic fury. He did not fail to report 
to the British government this deplor- 
able state of things; but he accom- 
panied his representations with the 
sage advice, which they had the wisdom 
implicitly to follow, on no account to 
interfere in the internal disputes of 
the Cortes and Regency; but, leaving 
the authorities and people at Cadiz to 
arrange their domestic disputes, and 
settle their institutions in their own 
way, to bend their whole attention to 
the prosecution of the war, and the ex- 
pulsion of the enemy from the Pen- 
insula.* On the same principle he 
strongly recommended to the Cortes 
to suspend their meditated decree for 
the abolition of the Inquisition ; urg- 
ing, with reason, that without enter- 
ing into the question, whether that in- 
stitution should be maintained or abol- 
ished, and even admitting it should 
ultimately be abolished, it was to the 
last degree inexpedient to propose its 
suppression at that particular time, 
when half the Spanish territory was 
still in the hands of the enemy, the 
more especially as any proposal affect- 

* " The legislative assembly at Cadiz has 
proclaimed itself supreme, and divested it- 
self of all interference with the executive 
government ; yet the executive itself is its 
creature ; while, by a refinement of theory, 
it is not possible either that the legislative 
assembly should have a knowledge of the 
measiues of the executive, or the executive 
know the feelings and sentiments of the 
legislative. The government and legislature, 
instead of drawing together, are like two hi- 
dependent powers, Jealous and afraid of each 
other; and the consequence is, that the ma- 
chine of government is at a stand. The 
whole system is governed by little local 
views, as propounded by the dailv press of 
Cadiz— of all others the least enlij^teued, 
and the most licentious. 

*' In a country in which almost all pro- 
perty consists in land— and there are the 
largest landed proprietors which exist in 
Europe — no measures have been adopted, 
and no barrier provided, to guard landed 
property from the encroachments, iiHustice, 
ana violence to which it is at all times 
Buliject^ but particularly in the progress of 



ing that branch of the' church would 
be sure to alienate the clergy, who had 
hitherto been the chief, and latterly 
almost the sole supporters of the war. 
45. This advice was much too ra- 
tional to be palatable to men inflamed 
with the political passions, which at 
that period raged with such fury in 
the breasts of the Cortes, and the 
populace of Cadiz. It was received, 
accordingly, in sullen silence; and no 
sooner was the English general gone, 
than the dissensions between the two 
parties broke out with more rancour 
than ever. Instead of bending their 
undivided attention to the enemy, who 
were still at their gates, they were al- 
most wholly engrossed by domestic 
changes. The clergy were the objects 
of incessant and rancorous attacks 
from the democratic party; the In- 
quisition was abolished by a formal 
decree in the beginning of March ; and 
as the clergy of Cadiz resisted the or- 
der, and the government supiX)rted 
them in the attempt, the Cortes in- 
stantly passed a decree by which they 
suppressed the Regency ; and the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, with two old coun- 
cillors, Pedro Agar and Gabriel Cesiar, 
were installed as Regents. All the 
ecclesiastics who resisted these violent 
usurpations were immediately arrested 
and thrown into prison, in every part 
of Spain : and the revolutionaiy preas^ 

revohitions. The council of state aflforda no 
such guard ; it has no voice in lt^gi8lation» 
and it neither has the confidence o^ nor in- 
fluence over, the public mind. Such a guard 
can only be afforded by an assembly of the 
great landed proprietors, such as our House 
of Lords, having concurreut powers of legis- 
lation with the Cortes ; and there is no man 
in Spain, be his property ever so small, who 
is not interested In the establishment of such 
an assembly. 

" Legislative assemblies are swayed by the 
fears and passions of individuals ; when un- 
checked, they are tyrannical and unjust ; 
nay, more, the most tyrannical and unjust 
measures are the most popular. Those mea- 
sures are peculiarly so which deprive rich 
and powerful individuals of their properties, 
under pretence of the public advantage; and 
I trem ue for a country in which, as in Spain, 
there is no barrier for the preservation of 
private property, excepting the Justice of 
a l^islativo assembly possessing supreme 
powers."— WiELLiNOTON to Don Diego db la 
YKOA ; I^famont 29th Januaiy 1818 ; Gv&- 
wooo, X. tfl, 66. 
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true to its principles, immediately be- 
gan to pour forth a torrent of spouse 
against the English government, which 
had so long supported their country 
in its misfortunes, and the heroic gen- 
eral and gallant army who were even 
then preparing to lead them to victory. 

46. The evacuation of the provinces 
to the south of the Sierra Morena by 
the French troops, led to a disclosure 
of the enormous, and, if not proved by 
authentic evidence, incredible amount 
of the contributions levied by them 
during their occupation of these dis- 
tricts. It is demonstrated by the ac- 
counts of the royal commissary of 
Joseph, the Count of Montano, that 
the sums levied on the different com- 
munes of Andalusia, from the period 
of the entry of the French into the 
country in February 1810, till that of 
their £^al evacuation of it in August 
1812, a period of only two years and a 
half, amounted to the enormous sum 
of six hundred millions of reals, or 
above six millions sterling — equiva- 
lent, if the difference in the value of 
money is taken into account, to at 
least fifteen millions sterling in Qreat 
Britain.* When it is recollected that 
the population of Andalusia at this 
period did not exceed 1,400,000 souls; 
that commerce of every kind was en- 
tirely destroyed by the war, and the 
occupationof the country by the French 
troops; and that the whole revenue of 
the monarchy, before the French in- 
'tasion, was only 178,000,000 francs, or 
about £7,200,000 sterling, it must be 
confessed that a clearer proof of the 
oppressive nature of the imperial gov- 
ernment cannot be imagined. On the 
little province of Jaen, to the south 
of the Sierra Morena, the burdens im- 
posed during the same period were 
21,600,000 reals, or £210,000 a-year; 
while before the war, the whole taxes, 
direct and indirect, which it paid, were 
only 8,000,000 of reals, or £80,000 a- 
year. 

47. In the end of June 1812, the six 
prefectures of Madrid, Cuenga, Guada- 
laxara, Toledo, Ciudad Real, and Se- 

* The real is about 2Jd. English money. — 
Balbi, 6eog. Univ. p. 1226. 
VOiu X. 



govia, which comprised the whole of 
the districts over which the authority 
of Joseph really extended, were com- 
pelled, in addition to their ordinary 
imposts, which were equally severe, to 
furnish an extraordinary contribution 
of 660,000 fanegas, of which 275,000 
fanegas were oats; the value of which 
in all was not less than 250,000,000 
reals, or £2,500,000 sterling I Such 
was the magnitude of this requisition, 
that it would have reduced the coun- 
try to an absolute desert if the bayo- 
nets of the French had been able to 
extract it from the cultivators, which 
forfcunately could not be entirely done. 
So ruinous was the effect of these op- 
pressive exactions, that cultivation 
totally ceased in many parts of the 
country, and the inhabitants, abandon- 
ing their homes, lived as guerillas by 
plunder. All the French marshals 
were obliged to enjoin the sowing of 
the fields by positive orders, and under 
the severest penalties in case of neglect. 
Seed-corn, in many cases, had to be 
provided for this purpose from France; 
prices rose to an extravagant height; 
and in Madrid alone, though the popu- 
lation at that period was not above a 
hundred and forty thousand, twenty 
thousand persons died, chiefly of fa- 
mine, between September 1611 and 
July 1812, when the English army en- 
tered the city. The enormous amount 
of these contributions, which afford a 
specimen of the French revolutionary 
system of government, at once explains 
how it happened that the exchequer at 
Paris was able to exhibit such flatter- 
ing accounts of the state of its finances, 
so far as they were drawn from the in- 
ternal resources of the Empire; how 
the imperial rule was so long popular 
among those who profited by this spo- 
liation ; and how it excited such uni- 
versal and unbounded exaspehttion 
among those who suffered from it. 

48. The Portuguese government at 
this period exhibited the same mixture 
of arrogance and imbecility which had 
distinguished them in every period of 
the war; and it was only by the in- 
cessant efforts of Wellington, aided by 
the able and energetic exertions of 
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the English minister at Lisbon, Sir 
Charles Stuart,* that the resources of 
the country could be saved from pri- 
vate pillage, to be brought forward for 
the public service. During the ab- 
sence of the English general in Spain, 
all the old abuses were fast reviving, 
the sad bequest of centuries of corrup- 
tion. The army in the field received 
hardly any succours ; the field artillery 
had entirely disappeared ; the cavalry 
was in miserable condition ; the infan- 
try reduced in numbers, desertion fre- 
quent, pay above six months in arrear, 
and despondency general Nor was the 
civil administration on a better foot- 
ing than the military service. The 
ridi and powerful iniiabitants, espe- 
cially in the great cities, were suffered 
to evade the taxes and regulations for 
drawing forth the resources of the 
country for the military service ; while 
the defenceless liusbandmen were sub- 
jected to vexatious oppression, as well 
from the collectors of the revenue, as 
the numerous military detachments and 
convoys which traversed the country. 
The irritation produced by these causes 
was eagerly made use of by the mal- 
content democratic party, which, anx- 
ious to obtain the power and considera- 
tion which was enjoyed by the repub- 
licans of Cadiz, lost no opportunity of 
inflaming the public mind against the 
English administration; and even went 
so far as to accuse Wellington of as- 
piring to the Spanish crown, and aim- 
ing at the subjugation of the Penin- 
sula for the purposes of his criminal 
ambition. 

49. But the English general, consci- 
ous of his innocence, simply observed, 
that '' every leading man was sure to 
be accused of criminal personal ambi- 
tion; and, if he was conscious of the 
charge being false, the accusation did 
no harm.''+ Disregarding, therefore, 
altogether these malignant accusations, 

* Now Lord Stuart de Rothesay. 

t " The love of fiuue took possession of 
him, that principle of noble minds, but out 
of season m an evil period, when virtue 
suffered by sinister constructions, and from 
an illustrious name the danger was as grreat 
as from the most pernicious character."— 
Tacitus, Agric. c. 6. How identical is the 
▼jrtue of the great and the envy of the little 
ih all ages and countries ! 



he strained every nerve to recruit the 
army, correct the abuses in the civil 
administration, and provide funds for 
the pay of the troops ; and so ably was 
he seconded by Marshal Beresford in 
the military, and Sir Charles Stuart in 
the civil service, that, despite all the 
resistance they met with from the in- 
terested local authorities, a remarkable 
improvement soon became apparent. 
The holders of bills on the military 
chest at Lisbon, finding them not paid 
by government, became clamorous, and 
these securities sank to a discount of 
fifteen per cent; but Sir Charles 
checked the panic, by guaranteeing 
payment of the bills, and granting in- 
terest till the payment was made. At 
the same time, the vigorous measures 
of Beresford checked the desertion 
from, and restored the efficiency of, 
the army ; the militiamen fit for ser- 
vice were drafted into the line ; all the 
artillerymen in the fortresses were for- 
warded to the army, and their place 
supplied by ordnance gunners; and the 
worst cavalry regiments were reduced, 
and their men incorporated with those 
in a more efficient state. By these 
means a large addition was obtained to 
the military force, which proved of es- 
sential service to Wellington in the 
field. But the disorders in the civil 
administration could not be so easily 
rectified, and Wellington addressed a 
memorial on the subject to the Prince- 
regent in Brazil, which remains an en- 
during monument to the almost incred- 
ible difficulties with which he had to 
contend, in preparing the means of 
carrying on his campaigns against the 
French armies in the Peninsula. X 
50. Bad, however, as the condition 

X •* The transport service since February 
1812, when we took the field, has never heen 
regtilarly paid, and has received nothing at 
all since June. To these evils I have striven 
in vain to <»11 the attention of the local 
authorities; and I am now about to open a 
new campaign with troops to whom greater 
arrears of pay are due than when the last 
campaign terminated, although the subsidy 
firom Great Britain, granted spedallv for the 
maintenance of those troops, has been re- 
gularly paid, and the revenue of the last 
three months has exceeded by a third that 
of any former quarter. The great cities and 
some of the small towns have gained by the 
war: the mercantile class have enriched 
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of the Portuguese troops was, that of 
the Spanish armies was still more de- 
plorable; the unavoidable result of the 
occupation of so large a portion of the 
country by the enemy's forces, and the 
entire absorption of the attention of 
all classes in Cadiz with objects of per- 
sonal ambition or political innovation, 
without any attention to the main ob- 
ject — the paying, equipping, and feed- 
ing of their troops. Their armies, in- 
deed, were numerous, and the men 
bold as individuals, and not deficient 
in spirit ; but they were for the most 
part ill-disciplined, and totally desti- 
tute of clothing, stores, magazines, and 
organisation of any kind. Their con- 
dition was thus painted at the moment 
by a master-hand, who had had too 
much reason to be acquainted with the 
facts which he asserts : — " There is not 
a single battalion or squadron in the 
Spanish armies in a condition to take 
the field; there is not in the whole 
kingdom of Spain a depot of provisions 
for the support of a single battalion in 
operation for one day; not a shilling 
of money in any military chest. To 
move them forward at any point now, 
against even inconsiderable bodies of 
the enemy, would be to insure their 
certain destruction." 

51. By indefatigable exertions, how- 
ever, these evils, so far as the supplies 
and reinforcements for the army were 
concerned, were overcome ; and Well- 
ington, in the beginning of May, was 
prepared to take the field with a much 
larger and more efficient force than had 
ever yet been assembled around the 
English banners since the commence- 
ment of the war. Nearly two hundred 
thousand allied troops were in read!- 



thenQselvesby the large disbursements \ 
the army makes in money; but the cui 



s which 
J customs 
paid at Lisbon and Oporto, and the ten per 
cent levied on the incomes of the mercantile 
class, are not really paid to the state ; al- 
though their amount, if faithfully accounted 
for to the public, would be amply sufficient 
for the public service. The government do 
nothinjff to arrest thae evils, from a dread of 
becoming unpopular; and therefore I have 
ofifered to take upon myself the whole re- 
■ponsibility of the measures. I propose to 
remedy them, and take upon myself all the 
odium they may create. "—WBLLmoTON to 
Primck Regent of Pobtuoal, 12th April 
1813 ; GuBWooD, X. 283. 



ness in the whole Peninsula; and al- 
though not more than the half of this 
immense body were English, Germans, 
or Portuguese, upon whom reliance 
could really be placed, yet the remain- 
der, being now under the direction of 
Wellington, and acting in concert with 
his army, proved of the most essential 
service, by taking upon them the duty 
of maintaining communications, guard- 
ing convoys, blockading fortresses, and 
cutting off light and foraging parties 
of the enemy. They thus left the 
Anglo-Portuguese force in undiminished 
strength, to maintain the serious con- 
flict in the front of the advance. What 
was almost an equal advantage, this 
great force, which in the course of the 
campaign came to stretch across the 
whole Peninsula, from the sources of 
the Ebro in Biscay to its junction with 
the ocean, was supported on either 
flank by a powerful naval armament, 
the true base of offensive operations 
for Great Britain, which at once se- 
cured supplies without any lengthened 
land carriage, and protected the ex- 
treme flanks of the line from hostile 
assault. 

52. This vast accumulation of armed 
men, which now, for the first time in 
the history of the war, brought the 
British army to something Uke an 
equality with the imperial legions to 
which they were opposed, was thus 
distributed. The noble Anglo-Portu- 
guese army, now mustering seventy- 
five thousand combatants, of whom 
forty-four thousand were British, with 
ninety guns and six thousand horse, 
was on the Portuguese frontier, near 
the sources of the Coa, burning with 
ardour, and ready at a moment's warn- 
ing to start against the enemy, over 
whom they already anticipated a deci- 
sive victory. The Anglo-Sicilian urmy, 
imdeft Sir John Murray, was at the ex- 
tremity of the line, in the neighbour- 
hood of Alicante, and numbered six- 
teen thousand men, of whom eleven 
thousand were English and of the 
King's German Legion, upon whom re- 
liance could be placed, and the remain- 
der foreign troops, chiefly from the 
Mediterranean, in the British service. 
Copon's Spaniards, six or eight thou- 
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sand strong, occupied the mountain 
country and upper ends of the valleys 
in Catalonia, and might be expected 
to co-operate with Murray in the ope- 
rations on the Lower Ebro. Elio's 
men, twenty thousand in number, 
were behind Murray in Murcia; but 
they were as yet in a very inefficient 
state, and could not be trusted in pre- 
sence of the enemy. The third army, 
under the Duke del Parque, mustered 
twelve thousand combatants, who were 
posted in the defiles of the Sierra 
Morena. The first army of the re- 
serve, under the Conde d'Abisbal, was 
in Andalusia, and consisted nominally 
of fifteen thousand men ; but the 
greater part were mere raw recruits, 
who were wholly unfit for active ser- 
vice. The only Spanish force upon 
which reliance could really be placed, 
was the fourth army under Castanos 
in Estremadura, and on the frontiers 
of Leon and Galicia, which was des- 
tined to act in conjunction with the 
grand army under Wellington. It in 
eluded the Spanish divisions in Estre- 
madura; the Galicians under Giron; 
the Asturiaus under Porlier; and the 
guerillas of Mina and Longa. These 
comprised the whole troops able to 
take the field in the west and north- 
west of Spain, and mustered forty 
thousand combatants, who, though not 
equal to the encounter of the French 
in regular conflicts, were for the most 
part old soldiers inured to hardship, and 
trained to irregular warfare, and who 
rendered, in consequence, important 
service in the course of the campaign. 
63. The French forces in the Penin- 
sula, though considerably reduced by 
the drafts which the necessities of 
Kapoleon, after the disasters of Rus- 
sia, compelled him to make from his 
veteran legions in that quarter, were 
still very formidable, and exhibited a 
sum-total of combatants, both supe- 
rior in number to the allied forces, 
and incomparably more concentrat- 
ed and better disciplined than the 
greater part of them. The most 
powerful part of it consisted of the 
army commanded by Joseph in per- 
son, which, by drawing together the 
whole disposable military power of 



the French in the Peninsula, had com- 
pelled Wellington to evacuate the 
Spanish territory in the close of the 
last campaign. Their whole force, 
which, at the termination of the re- 
treat into Portugal, was still two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand strong, was 
now reduced by the drafts into Ger- 
many, in March 1813, to two hundred 
and thirty- one thousand, of whom 
twenty-nine thousand were horse. Of 
these, only one hundred and ninety- 
seven thousand were present with the 
eagles ; and sixty-eight thousand were 
under Suchet in Aragon, Valencia, and 
Catalonia. Of the remainder, ten thou- 
sand were at Madrid ; eight thousand 
were in Old Castile and Leon, to 
watch the motions of the Anglo-Por- 
tuguese army; and the rest, to the 
number of forty thousand, preserved 
the communications in the northern 
provinces, and maintained a painful 
partisan warfare with the insurrection, 
which had now assumed a very serious 
character in Biscay and Navarre.* 

54. But although the French forces 
were thus superior in numerical 
amount, and greatly stronger from 
their concentrated position, homogene- 
ous character, and uniform discipline, 
than the multifarious host of the allies 
to which they were opposed, yet there 
were many causes which tended to 
depress their spirit, and brought them 
into the field with much less than 
their wonted vigour and animation. 
It was universally felt that they had 
been worsted in the last campaign; 
that they had lost half, and the richest 
half, of Spain; and that their hold of 
the remainder had been everywhere 
loosened. The charm of their invin- 
cibility, the unbroken series of their 
triumphs, were at an end. The sol- 
diers no longer approached the English 
but with secret feelings of self-distrust, 
the necessary consequence of repeated 
defeats. Their chiefs, dreading to mea- 
sure swords with Wellington, became 
nervous about their responsibility ; 
and, anticipating defeat, were chiefly- 
solicitous to discover some mode of 
averting the vials of the imperial 
wrath, which they were well awara 
* See Appendix, I, Chap, lxxvl 
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would burst on their heads the mo- 
ment intelligence of disaster reached 
Napoleon. Co-operation there was 
none between the leaders of their 
armies. Suchet was jealous of Soult, 
and yielded a tardy obedience to the 
commands of Joseph himself ; Jour- 
dan, who commanded the army of the 
centre, was a respectable veteran, but 
wholly unequal to the task of meeting 
the shock of Wellington at the head 
of eighty thousand men ; and Soult, 
though a most able man in strategy 
and the preparations for a Ciimpaign, 
had shown himself at Albuera unequal 
to the crisis of a pitched battle. He 
laboured, also, under heavy suspicions 
on the part of his royal master, and he 
had been called to Germany to assist 
in stemming the torrent of misfortune 
on the Elbe, as much from the dread 
of his ambition as the want of his 
arm. The disasters of the Moscow 
campaign were known ; the fatal 
twenty-ninth bulletin had been pub- 
lished; and its effects had become 
painfully visible in the march of a 
considerable part of the army across 
the Pyrenees, to be replaced only by 
raw battalions of conscripts, very dif- 
ferent from the bronzed veterans who 
had departed. Thus the army had lost 
both its consistency and its spirit; its 
generals were at variance with each 
other, and each was solicitous only for 
the interests of his separate province; 
and its supreme direction, divided be- 
tween the distant commands, often 
found wholly inapplicable on the spot, 
of Napoleon, and the weaker judg- 
ment of Joseph and Jourdan, was 
little calculated to stem the torrent of 
disaster accumulating round a sinking 
empire and a falling throne. 

55. It had been the sage policy of 
Wellington, dimng the winter which 
succeeded the campaign of Salamanca, 
to retain the Spanish armies, so far as 
it was possible, at a distance from the 
enemy; and rather to permit consider- 
able districts meanwhile to be ravaged 
by the hostile troops, than to run the 
hazard of blasting all the prospects of 
the campaign, by exposing the ill-dis- 
ciplined levies of his allies to certain 
destruotion, from being prematurely 



brought into conflict with the veteran 
legions of the foe. On this principle, 
he had resolutely withstood the re- 
peated instances of the minister of 
war at Cadiz, who had ui^ged him to 
move forward the Duke del Parque's 
forces from the Sierra Morena, to 
rescue from devastation the southern 
provinces of La Mancha. Operations 
first commenced on the eastern coast 
of Spain, where Sir John Murray had 
landed at Alicante in the end of Feb- 
ruary, and hastened to put the army 
on a better footing than it had as yet 
attained ; for so little had the British 
government profited by their experi- 
ence of the bad effect of a change of 
commanders at the time of the battle 
of Yimeira, that no less than three 
different generals had been called to 
the direction of the army in Murcia 
within four months. By the united 
efforts of Murray and Elio, the allied 
troops were soon put into a more effi- 
cient condition, and were found to 
amount to twenty- seven thousand in- 
fantry, and three thousand horse, with 
thirty -seven guns. Deeming himself 
now in sufficient force to commence 
active operations, the English general 
moved forward from Alicante towards 
Valencia, in four columns, and after 
some inconsiderable skirmishes, ap- 
proached Suchet's intrenched camp 
behind the Xucar. But, finding it too 
strong for him to risk an assault, he 
concentrated the bulk of his troops at 
Castalla, while a division of British 
troops under Roche was despatched 
to Alicante, with orders to embark 
and endeavour to make itself master 
of Valencia, which was defended only 
by a garrison of a thousand infantry 
and eight hundred horse, while the 
attention of Suchet and the main body 
of his forces was occupied by the oper- 
ations in the interior on the Xucar. 

56. Suchet at this period had ceased 
to make Valencia his stronghold and 
place d'armeSf and had transferred his 
principal magazines and military stores 
to Saguntum, the fortifications of 
which he had repaired and strength- 
ened with the utmost care, and which 
was now become a most formidable 
point of defence. He had forty thou- 
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sand admirable veterans under his 
command, and thirty thousand more 
occupied the fortresses and level parts 
of Catalonia, from whom reinforce- 
ments could be drawn to resist any 
serious attack. But as his chief reli- 
ance for provisions was still placed on 
the great agricultural plains of Ara- 
gon, and the communication from them 
was much intercepted by the guerilla 
parties, a large part of this force re- 
quired to be stationed in the rear, to 
keep up his communications; and he 
could not muster more than sixteen 
thousand infantry and two thousand 
horse, with thirty guns, for active 
operations beyond the Xucar. These, 
however, were all tried veterans, who 
had never yet suffered defeat, and 
whose confidence was far from being 
broken, as that of the troops opposed 
to Wellington had been, by repeated 
disasters. Though Valencia was nomi- 
nally the seat of Suchet's power, yet 
it was now incapable of defence; he 
had razed all the external defences 
erected by the Spaniards, and confined 
his garrison to the old walls. His real 
stronghold was Saguntum ; to connect 
which with Tortosa he had materially 
added to the defences of Oropesa and 
Peniscola on the sea-coast^ and estab- 
lished a line of blockhouses for in- 
fantry in the interior, through Mo- 
rilla and Mequinenza. In the double 
range of mountains beyond the Xucar, 
at Xativa and Moxente, he had also 
constructed an intrenched camp, 
which, though not strongly fortified, 
was very susceptible of defence from 
the natural strength of its situation ; 
and he had outposts at Biar and Cas- 
talla, to observe and retard the ad- 
vance of the allied trooi)S. 

67. " The able pacific administra- 
tion of Suchet," says that marshal, 
•* had enabled him successfully to levy 
the enormous war contribution of 
200,000,000 of reals, or 60,000,000 
francs, (£2,000,000), imposed on the 
city and provinces by order of Napo- 
leon, after its surrender by Blake in 
1811. And, independently of this enor- 
mous burden, his whole troops were 
clothed, fed, and lodged at the ex- 
pense of the districts they occupied; 



and26,000,000franc8 (£1,000,000) were 
realised in the last nine months of their 
occupation, part of which was remit- 
ted to Madrid. Yet Suchet's govern- 
ment was incomparably the most leni- 
ent and best administered of that of 
any of the French marshals in Spain." 
This may convey some idea of what 
the military government of Napoleon 
was imder his more unscrupulous or 
rapacious lieutenants. 

68. Feeling himself thus secure, from 
the quality of his troops, and the 
strength of the position on which he 
might, in case of need, fall back ; and 
aware, also, that Murray's advance was 
partof the general plan of Wellington to 
force the French across the Ebro, Su- 
chet resolved to assume the offensive, 
as soon as he learned that the detach- 
ment of Roche had been sent to Ali- 
cante. He was the more encouraged 
to do this, as Lord William Bentinck, 
alarmed at the dissensions in Sicily, 
and the threats of a descent by Murat, 
recalled the troops sent to Alicante to 
menace Valencia, for the defence o£ 
that island; and thus rendered en- 
tirely abortive the project of a double 
attack on the posts of the French 
general. Roche's English troops hav- 
ing embarked for Idinorca in the first 
week of April, Suchet concentrated 
his troops and attacked the Spanish 
advanced guard at Yecla, which im- 
mediately fell back ; buir being over- 
taken in its retreat by Harispe's divi- 
sion, it was totally defeated, with the 
loss of two hundred killed and fifteen 
hundred prisoners. On the same day 
the Spanish garrison of Villena, eight 
hundred strong, were made prisoners, 
from Elio's obstinate refusal to obey 
Murray's order to withdraw it. Mur- 
ray upon this concentrated his troops, 
and, leaving Colonel Adam with the 
rear-guard in front of the pass of Biar, 
withdrew the main body of his army 
through that rugged defile, and took 
post on strong ground about three 
miles above the upper end of the pass. 
The Spaniards under Whittingham 
formed the left, on the rugged sierra 

I of Castalla; the right, composed of 
Clinton's British division and Roche's 
Spaniards, was posted on the low 
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ground, with the bed of a torrent in 
their front; and the town and old 
castle of Castalla, on a conical hill in 
the centre, was occupied by Macken- 
zie's division, and all its approaches 
strongly guarded by artillery. 

59. Emboldened by the early and 
rapid success of his arms against the 
Spaniards, Suchet, after much hesita- 
tion, determined to attack the British 
in their position, and for this purpose 
to force the pass of Biar. Adam's ad- 
vanced guard^ consisting of two Italian 
regiments, a British battalion, and two 
troops of foreign hussars, assailed by 
far superior forces, retreated, bravely 
fighting, up the pass : the French pur- 
sued with great vigour, their skirmish- 
ers swarming up the rocky acclivities 
on either side with extraordinary agil- 
ity and resolution : it was the coun- 
terpart of the forcing of the defile at 
Roliga by the British, in the com- 
mencement of the Peninsular War, 
[ante, Chap. Liy. § 62]. Alarmed 
at this success of the enemy, by 
which he lost two guns, Murray, not- 
withstanding the strength of his po- 
sition, gave orders for a retreat ; but, 
fortunately for the honour of Eng- 
land, the attack commenced before it 
could be carried into execution, and 
Suchet for the first time in his life 
was taught the quality of British 
trriops. The ascent on the left, where 
Whittingham's Spaniards were posted, 
was so rugged that it was with great 
difficulty that the steep was surmount- 
ed : slowly, however, the French gain- 
ed ground, and in some places reached 
the summit. Such as did so were pro- 
ceeding along it when they met the 
27th regiment, who, previously lying 
down concealed among the rocks,* 
suddenly sprang up and gave them such 

* An event happened here, which recalls 
the heroic ages of the Iliad or Amadis de 
Gaul. As the French were deploying their 
columns, a grenadier officer, advancing alone, 
challenged any English officer to single com- 
bat. The offer was immediately accepted by 
Captain Waldron of the 27th, who sprang out 
of his company to meet him ; the hostile 



lines looked on without firing a shot, and at 
the firstenooimtor the Frenchman's head was 
cleft asunder. The 27th with a loud shout 
brought down their arms, and gave the vol- 
ley which hurled the French down the steep. 
—IfjLP. V. 465. 



a volley, within pistol-shot, as sent the 
whole headlong, with dreadful loss, 
down the side of the ridge. The at- 
tack on the other points was, in like 
manner, repulsed by the steady valour 
of the English and Oerman troops; 
and at length, Suchet, despairing of 
success, drew off his men in great con- 
fusion towards the pass of Biar. 

60. Now was the time for the Allies 
to have advanced in pursuit : the nar^ 
row defile, three m^es long, was in 
Suchet's rear, and in endeavouring to 
get back through the gorge, all his 
guns, and probably part of his army, 
would have been taken by a vigorous 
enemy thundering in pursuit. Don- 
kin,t the quartermaster- general, who 
clearly saw that the decisive moment 
had arrived, put himself at the head 
of Mackenzie's division, and was gal- 
lantly assailing the French rear-guard, 
which strove to make good the en- 
trance of the pass ; Suchet, with his 
infantry, cavalry, and caissons, pell- 
mell, hiid plunged into the defile in 
great disorder, and a vigorous effort 
would have thrown the whole into 
irretrievable confusion in its narrow 
windings, and given the British, in 
their first essay in the east of the Pen- 
insula, a triumph as decisive, though 
with inferior bodies of men, as those 
of Hohenlinden or the Katzbach. But 
Murray, satisfied with the success al- 
ready achieved, snatched victory from 
their grasp, and, in spite of the ener- 
getic remonstrances of Donkin, drew 
off his forces, and allowed the enemy to 
make their way through the defile un- 
molested. The consequence was, that 
Sudhet brought off his whole guns 
and ammunition waggons; but such 
had been the close and 'deadly fire of 
the British troops, that in the pre- 
vious action he lost eighteen hundred 
men; and, what was of still more 
importance, his moral influence was 
materially weakened by having suf- 
fered a defeat in his first serious en- 
counter with the British troops. After 
this defeat, the French general re- 
sumed his position in his intrenched 
camp; and Murray, weakened by the 

t Afterwards Sir Rufane Donkin, a most 
gallant and enterprising officer. 
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loss of Roclie's British troops, who had 
been recalled by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, did not feel himself in sufficient 
strength to resume offensive operations 
in that quarter till the battle of Yitto- 
ria gave a new complexion to the war. 
61. Though Wellington had anxiously 
enjoined the whole Spanish generals, 
in every part of the Peninsula, to ab- 
stain from hostilities, and withdraw as 
much as possible from the attacks of 
the enemy, yet it was impossible to 
carry these directions implicitly into 
execution in the northern provinces. 
A most formidable insurrection, as al- 
ready mentioned, [ante, Chap. lxyi. 
§ 62], had broken out in Biscay, upon 
occasion of the concentration of the 
French troops in 1811, to cover Ciudad 
Rodrigo when menaced by Wellington 
— which had been powerfully support- 
ed by succours from the British fleet. 
All the efforts of the French, during 
the winter and spring, had been unable 
to dispossess the insurgents from the 
principal strongholds which they then 
acquired. The guerillas h|4 become 
much more experienced and systematic 
in their operations; their bands in the 
interior had swelled into small armies; 
they possessed several fortified posts 
on the coast, which enabled them to 
communicate at pleasure with, and re- 
ceive supplies of arms and ammuni- 
tion from the English ships of war, 
these supplies being now dealt with a 
judgment and liberality which proved 
of the most essential service. The 
partidas in these provinces were no 
longer composed of reckless and des- 
perate characters, who had been ruined 
by the events of the war, but embraced 
young men of the best families, who 
had at first taken no part in the con- 
test, but whom the dreadful severities 
of Marshal Bessi^res had drawn forth 
into the ranks of their country, [ante. 
Chap. LXVL § 19]. In Biscay alone 
several battalions of this description, 
each a thousand strong, had been 
formed; and so completely had they 
succeeded in intercepting the com- 
munication along the great road from 
Bayonne to Madrid, that Joseph only 
received his despatches of the 4th 
January on the 18th March, and then 



by the circuitous route of Barcelona 
and Valencia.* 

62. This formidable insurrection ex- 
cited, as well it might, the anxious atten- 
tion of Napoleon, threatening as it did 
his principal line of communication 
with all hisarmies beyond the Pyrenees, 
and paralysing the whole operations in 
the Peninsula, by the impossibility 
either of obtaining information, des- 
patching orders, or sending succours, 
save under the guard of whole divi- 
sions. His instructions to meet the 
danger were characterised by his iisual 
decision and ability. *' Hold," said 
he to Joseph, " Madrid and Valencia 
only as points of observation ; fix 
your headquarters, not as monarch, 
but as general of the French forces, at 
Valladolid; concentrate the armies of 
the south, of the centre, and of Por- 
tugal, around you. The Allies will 
not, and indeed cannot, make any 
serious offensive movement for several 
months; wherefore it is your business 
to profit by their forced inactivity, 
to put down the insurrection in the 
northern provinces, to free the com- 
munication with France, and re-estab- 
lish a good base for operations, before 
the commencement of another cam- 
paign, that the French army may be 

• "If reinforcements do not speedily arrive 
in Navarre, I shall not be surprised at any 
catastrophe that may occur. The insolence 
of the brigands proves the confidence they 
feel in their operations. I am assured it has 
never been so great Their organisation into 
battalions, and the administration of the 
country, is complete ; it is difficult to over- 
estimate the advantages they derive from it. 
If from the frontiers of Portugal our armies 
had sent some divisions to occupy the leil 
bank of the Ebro, before the winter was 
over we woxild have purged this fine country 
of the brigands who infest it ; and in spring 
thesedivisious, perfectly re-established, would 
have been able to resume their opei-ations 
against the eternal enemies of the Continent. 
Much precious time has already been lost, 
and it will be necessary to do in spring what 
should have been done in winter. The bri- 
gands push their audacity to such a pitch as 
to levy contributions in the provinces occu- 
pied by our troops. My prince, the evil is 
great, and strong remeoies are loudly called 
for. They are to be found alone in the de- 
velopment of a powerful military force." — 
Leitre de Buquet, Commandant de la Gendar- 
merie de I'Armtfe d'Espagne^ au Prince Ber- 
THiER, Vittoria, 3d February 1818 ; BELUAii^ 
i. 682, App. 
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in a condition to fight the Allies, if 
they advance towards France." To 
enable Joseph to effect the desired 
pacification of the northern provinces, 
he was authorised to summon to Valla- 
dolid, if necessary, the whole army of 
Portugal. But when he came to in- 
quire of Count Reille, its commander, 
how soon these directions could be 
obeyed, he was answered that that 
army, having recently remitted three 
million six hundred thousand francs, 
seized forcibly by Marmont, to France, 
and being totally destitute of horses 
and carriages, was in no condition to 
undertake any ofiensive operations. 

63. Joseph, however, was less intent 
on carrying into efiect these judicious 
instructions than on getting quit of 
Soult, whom he openly accused of 
criminal ambition, adding, that mat- 
ters had come to that pass between 
them, that one or other must quit 
Spain.* In consequence of this fla- 
grant disunion, as well as of Napo- 
leon's own need of Soult's military 
abilities in the arduous German cam- 
paign on which he was entering, that 
marshal was summoned to Germany, 
where he bore, as will soon appear, a 
distinguished part in the battles on 
the Elbe. The Emperor, however, 
incessantly urged his brother to con- 
centrate his troops on the Ebro, and 
strain every nerve to put down the in- 
surrection in the north; and being 

* " Tho Duke of T>almatia or myself must 
qnit Spain. At Valencia, I had so far tor- 
gotten my own injuries, and suppressed my 
own indignation, that instead of sending 
Soult to France, I gave him the direction of 
the operations of the armies ; but it was in 
the hope that shame for the past, combined 
with )iis avidity for glory, would urge him 
to extraordinarv exertion. Nothing of the 
kind, however, has happened : he is a man 
not to be trusted. Restless, intriguing, am- 
bitious, he would sacrifice everything to his 
own advancement; and he possesses just 
that sort of talent that would lead him to 
mount a scaffold at the time he thought he 
was ascending a throne, because he would 
want the courage to strike when the crisis 
arrived. At the passage of the Tormes, I 
acquit him of treachery, because there fear 
alone prevented him from biinging the Allies 
to battle ; but he was nevertheless treacher- 
ous to the Emperor ; and his proceedincs in 
Spain were probably connected with Malet's 
conspiracy in Paris."— King Joseph to Na- 
POLBOH, Feb. 27, 1813; Napier, v. 487, 433. 



discontented with the mode in which 
Caffarelli had conducted the partisan 
warfare there, he gave Clausel the 
command, and enjoined him to resume 
the offensive without loss of time, and 
strike at the enemy's principal depots 
and magazines, in onler to deprive 
them of the means of caiTying on the 
contest.f Clausel assumed the com- 
mand on the 22d February; reinforce- 
ments, nearly twenty thousand strong, 
from the army of Portugal, soon after 
arrived; and the Spaniards soon felt 
that they had a very different antago- 
nist to deal with from the general 
who, during the winter, had permit- 
ted so serious an insurrection to grow 
up in the mountain districts. 

64. Clausel repaired early in the 
middle of March to Bilbao, which was 
in a manner besieged by the guerillas ; 
and, after some sharp fighting, drove 
them back into their mountain strong- 
holds in the neighbourhood of Durango. 
He immediately began his prepara- 
tions for the siege of Castro, the most 
important fortress which they possess- 
ed on the coast, and by which they 
constantly communicated with the 
English ships of war. While he was 
so engaged, however, Bilbao was again 
threatened by the partidas, and very 
nearly fell into their hands. Mina 
defeated one of his columns near Le- 
rina, with the loss of eight hundred 
men ; the same enterprising chief had 
made himself master of Tafalla, with 
its garrison of five hundred men: foily 
thousand men were in arms in Na- 
varre and Biscay, of which sixteen thou- 
sand were on the coast of Biscay and 
Quipuscoa, acting in conjunction with 

t " The partidas are strong, organised, exer- 
cised, and seconded by the general exultation 
produced by the battle of Salamanca. The 
msurrectional juntas have been revived ; the 
posts on the coast abandoned by the French, 
and seized by the English ; the bands enjoy 
all the resources of the country, and the 
system of warfare hitherto pui-sued has fa- 
voured this pi*ogres8. The French have re- 
mained always on the defensive : you must 
adopt a contrary system. Attack suddenly, 
pursue rapidly ; aim at the Spaniards' maga- 
zines, depots of arms, and nospitals ; dis- 
organise the insurrection, and one or two 
aticcesses will pacify the whole country."— 
Napoleon to Clausel, 0th February 1813; 
Nap. v. 4SU. 
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the British fleet; and eighteen thou- 
sand, who could unite in a day, occu- 
pied both banks of the upper part of 
the Ebro. It was a serious and a 
harassing warfare, in the face of such 
a force, possessing the whole moun- 
tain strongholds of the country, to 
attempt the siege of Castro in form ; 
but Clausel's vigour and ability were 
equal to the undertaking. 

65. With this view, he organised 
his forces into two divisions; and while 
Palombini, with six thousand men, 
commenced the siege, Foy, with ten 
■ thousand, covered the operations; and 
he himself, with thirteen thousand, 
took post at Paente la Reyna, in Na- 
varre, to make head against Mina, 
Longa, and the numerous bands of 
insurgents in that quarter. Several 
actions ensued, in which the Spaniards 
were worsted; and at length Idina 
himself was totally defeated in the 
valley of Rongal, with the loss of a 
thousand killed or wounded; the re- 
mainder dispersed, and the chief him- 
self escaped with only fourteen men. 
He soon reassembled his scattered 
band, however, and near Lerina de- 
stroyed two regiments of French cav- 
alry. But still the dispersion of Mina's 
c-orps, even for a time, considerably 
lowered the spirit of the insurgents; 
and Clausel, establishing his headquar- 
ters at Pampeluna, succeeded in paci- 
fying several of the valleys of Navarre. 
Meanwhile, Castro was carried by 
storm; and Foy, following up Napo- 
leon's instructions, pushed forward 
against the depots and magazines of 
the Biscayan insurgents, and nearly 
destroyed three of their finest bat- 
talions. But though this brilliant 
success attended the French arms on 
the coast and in Navarre, it was well- 
nigh balanced by the advantages gained 
by the enemy, who, during the absence 
of the main forces of the French in 
these flank operations, fell upon the 
high-road from Bayonne to Burgos, 
and captured several of the block- 
houses, putting the garrisons to the 
sword. Indeed Clausel, worn out with 
this interminable warfare, declared it 
would require fifty thousand men and 
three months to put down the north- 



em insurrection; and Napoleon bit- 
terly complained that all the successes 
of Foy, Sarrut, and Palombini, had 
brought neither safety to his convoys 
nor regularity to his couriei's. 

66, But greater events were now on 
the wing : the chiefs on both sides re- 
paired to their respective headquarters, 
and the mutual concentration of troops 
bespoke the approach of serious war- 
fare. Joseph, who had quitted Madrid 
in the middle of March with his guards, 
had subsequently fixed his headquar- 
ters atValladolid, from whence he had 
detached the divisions Foy, Taupin, 
Sarrut, and Barbot, to aid Clausel in 
the reduction of Biscay and Navarre. 
This large deduction from the main 
army was attended with the most im- 
portant effects in the course of the 
campaign; for Wellington was now col- 
lecting his forces, and the progress of 
spring having provided ample forage 
for his horses, he was prepared to 
march. Never had the army been so nu- 
merous or so healthy, never its spirits 
so high. Twenty thousand men had 
rejoined their ranks from the hospitals 
since the troops went into winter quar- 
ters in December, and the meanest 
drummer was inspired with the belief 
that he was about to march from vic- 
tory to victory, till the French eagles 
were chased across the Pyrenees. 

67. Wellington's plan was to move 
the left wing of his army across the 
Douro, within the Portuguese frontier; 
to march it up the right bank of that 
river, as far as Zamora; and then, cross- 
ing the Esla, unite it to the Galician 
forces; while the centre and right, ad- 
vancing from the Agueda by Salaman- 
ca, forced the passage of the Tormes, 
and drove the French entirely from the 
line of the Douro, towards the Camon. 
Constantly threatening them in flank 
by the left wing, which was to be al- 
ways kept in advance, he thus hoped 
the enemy would be driven back by 
Burgos into Biscay, and he himself 
would succeed in establishing there a 
new basis for the war, resting on the 
numerous and fortified seaports on the 
coast, and supponed by the gallant 
mountaineers, who in such strength 
had maintained through the winter e^' 
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bloody and equal contest with the ene- 
my. In this way, while he advanced 
his forces, and drove back the enemy 
towards their own frontiers, he would at 
once draw nearer to his own resources, 
and intercept the whole communica- 
tions of the enemy. This project was 
attended with this obvious danger, 
that the army being formed into two 
grand divisions, with great ranges of 
mountains and impassable rivers be- 
tween them, either was exposed to the 
risk of a separate attack from the whole 
forces of the enemy. But Wellington 
relied, with reason, for the means of 
obviating this danger, upon the strong 
nature of the country to which either 
might retire in case of danger, the high 
spirit and admirable discipline of his 
troops, and the universal fidelity of the 
peasantry, which prevented his designs 
from becoming known to the enemy. 

68. The march began on the 22d May, 
and on the 23d headquarters were at 
Ciudad Rodrigo. Ample employment 
for Suchet was at the same time secur- 
ed, by directions sent to Sir John Mur- 
ray to embark his troops^ and, landing 
in Catalonia, commence the siege of 
Tarragona. A bridge equipage was pre- 
pared for the passage of the Douro ; the 
army of the Duke del Parque advanced 
from the Sierra Morena into La Man- 
cha, and that of the reserve in Anda- 
lusia broke up from Seville on the 12th, 
and on the 24th was to be at the bridge 
of Almaraz, so as to threaten Madrid 
and the provinces in the centre of Spain. 
Preparations were at the same time 
made, as soon as the columns reached 
the frontiers of Biscay or Gkdicia, for 
throwing off the communications with 
Lisbon, and drawing the whole supplies 
of the army from the nearer harbours 
of these northern provinces. Seventy 
thousand English and Portuguese, and 
twenty thousand Spaniards, were so 
disposed that they were all to bear in 
front or flank on the surprised and dis- 
jointed columns of the enemy, who 
would be forced back in confusion, it 
was hoped, into the passes of the Pyre- 
nees. Hope pervaded every bosom, joy 
beat high in every heart : the veterans 
marched over the scenes of their former 
glory, the halo of twenty victories 



playing round their bayonets ; the new 
soldiers burned with desire to emulate 
their well-earned fame. The English 
commander shared the general exul- 
tation ; and so confidently did he anti- 
cipate the defeat of the enemy, and 
the permanent transference of the seat 
of war to the north of the Peninsula, 
that, in passing the stream which 
marks the frontier of Spain, he rose in 
his stirrups, and, waving his hand, ex- 
claimed — " Farewell, Portugal ! " 

69. The march of the Duke del 
Parque's army and the reserve from 
Andalusia, which commenced ten days 
earlier than that of the Qrand Army 
of Wellington, to give them time. to 
get forward before the latter moved, 
was attended with the very best effect. 
They spread the alarm in Madrid and 
New Castile before the direction of 
the march of the British army could 
be known, and, by inducing the belief 
that a combined attack on the capital 
was intended, prevented that concen- 
tration of force on the Upper Ebro by 
which alone the march of the British 
general could have been arrested. Ac- 
cordingly, when the centre and right 
of the English army were advancing 
from Ciudad Rodrigo to the Douro, 
and Graham, with the left in advance, 
was toiling through the Tras-os- 
Montes, not more than thirty -five 
thousand men, with a hundred guns, 
were concentrated at Valladolid; and 
the whole French posts at Madrid, and 
in the valley of the Tagus, were in 
alarm, expecting an immediate attack 
in that quarter. Thus, when danger 
really threatened from the side of Sa- 
lamanca, no means of resisting it ex- 
isted. The line of the Tomies was at 
once abandoned, with some loss to the 
retreating army in passing that river ; 
three days after, the Douro was crossed 
by them at Zamora, and the bridge 
there destroyed ; the British passed 
the Esla by the fords, and the Douro 
by a bridge thrown over above Zamora, 
and at Toro. Wellington himself, who 
had set off in advance of his troops, 
passed the river at Miranda, by means 
of a basket slung on a rope stretched 
from precipice to precipice, at an im- 
mense height above the foaming tor* 
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rent. Graham had encountered many 
difficulties on his march through the 
mountains within the Portuguese fron- 
tier; but his vigour and perseverance, 
seconded by the zeal and energy of his 
troops, had overcome them all : forty 
thousand men had been transported, 
as if by enchantment, in ten days, 
through two hundred miles of the most 
broken and rugged country in the Pen- 
insula; and on the 3d June the whole 
army was in communication on the 
northern bank of the Douro, between 
Toro and the river Esla. 

70. This formidable concentration 
of troops to the north of the Douro, in 
a line at right angles to the position 
which they had hitherto occupied 
fronting the English general, rendered 
the further stay of the French army in 
the neighbourhood of Yalladolid im- 
possible, and a hasty ill-arranged re- 
treat was commenced to the Upper 
Ebro. Valladolid, with considerable 
stores of ammunition, was occupied 
on the 4th. On the 7th and 8th the 
British army, rapidly pursuing, crossed 
the Carrion at various points; and 
pressing forward with conquering vio- 
lence, and in the highest spirits at see- 
ing the enemy thus receding before 
them, soon arrived at the scenes which 
they had passed under such disastrous 
circumstances, at the commencement 
of the retreat from Burgos, in the close 
of the preceding campaign. Joseph at 
first thought he should be in a condi- 
tion to give the enemy battle on the 
elevated plateau around that strong- 
hold, and he had now assembled fifty- 
five thousand men, including nine 
' thousand excellent horse, and ahundred 
guns. But the force of the inundation 
was too great to be thus stopped: ahun- 
dred thousand men were on his front 
and flank ; for the guerillas of Navarre 
and Biscay had now drawn together in 
the vicinity of the British army, and 
rumour, as usual exaggerating the dan- 
ger, had magnified their amount to a 
hundred and ninety thousand combat- 
ants. The French retreat, therefore, 
was continued without intermission to 
the Ebro. The castle of Burgos, the 
theatre of such desperate strife in the 
former campaign, was blown up with 



a frightful explosion, and with such 
precipitation that three hundred French 
soldiers, defiling under its walls at the 
time, were crushed by the falling 
ruins. Scarcely noticing this disaster 
in the general wreck of the empire, 
the enemy, in deep depression, con- 
tinued their retreat towards Vittoria. 
With mingled astonishment and exul- 
tation, the allied troops triumphantly 
marched through the scenes of their 
former struggles and defeat. "Clau- 
aeYa strong position, Dubreton's thun- 
dering castle, had disappeared like a 
dream; and sixty thousand veteran 
soldiers, willing to fight at every step, 
were hurried, with all the tumult and 
confusion of retreat, across the Ebro." 
71. On abandoning Burgos, Joseph 
took the road for Vittoria, by Pancorvo 
and Miranda del Ebro. But the con- 
sequences of this precipitate retreat 
now became painfully apparent ; and 
it was evident to the whole army, 
that it would be impossible, when 
pressed by a victorious enemy in rear, 
to engage the troops in the defiles of 
the Pyrenees, encumbered as they were 
with baggage, and the spoil, not of a 
province but a kingdom. Under the 
terror produced by this unlooked-for 
and overwhelming force suddenly 
thrown on their line of communica- 
tion with France, the whole French 
troops and civil authorities had evacu- 
ated Madrid, and taken refuge under 
shelter of the army ; and the road from 
that capital to Bayonne was encum- 
bered with an endless file of chariots, 
carriages, and waggons, which bore 
away the helpless multitude and rich 
stores of spoil towards the frontier. 
The French army, thus encumbered, 
exhibited a lively image of those hosts 
which the luxury of Asiatic warfare 
has in every age accumulated round 
the standards of their sultans; for the 
riches which they carried with them 
were such as bespoke the regal state of 
a great monarchy ; and the train of 
civil functionaries, officers of state, and 
ladies of pleasure, who followed the 
troops, recalled rather the efifeminacy of 
oriental magnificence, than the simple 
but iron bands of European warfare. 
72. The secret of the astonishing 
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Buccess of Wellington's march consifited 
in his always keeping his left wing in 
advance, and by that means continually 
pressing round the right flank of the 
French. In that way, coupled with a 
constant pressure in front, he com- 
pelled them to evacuate every succes- 
sive position, how strong soever, which 
they took up between Burgos and 
the Ebro. The British troops, in pur- 
suing a triumphant advance through 
this rocky and mountainous country, 
were never weary of expressing their as- 
tonishment at the prodigious strength 
of the positions which were abandoned, 
and the numerous rocky defiles tra- 
versed only by single arches, which re- 
tarded but by a few hours the advance 
of the allied army. They were ig- 
norant of the simultaneous pressure 
round the right wing of the French, 
which was going forward from the ad- 
vance of Graham with the British left 
wing, and that the most alarming 
accounts were constantly received at 
the French headquarters of the pro- 
gress of the allied troops in that di- 
rection. On the 13th, Graham pursued 
his indefatigable march through the 
hills at the sources of the Ebro, and on 
the 14th passed that river at the bridge 
of Rocamunde and San Martin; the 
centre followed the next day, whilst 
the right wing, under Hill, crossed at 
the Puente Avenos lower down. At 
the same time, the Spanish guerillas 
from Biscay crowded in great numbers 
to the same quarter, and occupied all 
the passes in the great mountains of 
Reynosa, which lie between the Ebro 
and the sea-coast. The effects of this 
decisive manoeuvre were, that not only 
was the French main army obliged to 
abandon all the successive positions 
which it took up on the great road, 
but the whole sea-coast of Biscay, with 
the exception of Bilbao and Santona, 
was evacuated by the enemy; and the 
British vessels of war, amidst the en- 
thusiastic shouts of the inhabitants, 
entered all the harbours. 

73. A depot and hospital station were 
immediately established at Santander; 
the whole supplies of the army were 
directed thither; a new base of opera- 
tions was established close to the scene 



of the coming contest; and Portugal, 
like a heavy tender whose aid was no 
longer required, was cut away and for- 
gotten. Meanwhile, the sweep of the 
Allies round the extreme French right 
was continued with unabated vigour. 
The whole crest of the mountains, be- 
tween the Ebro and the sea, was soon 
in their possession; hill and valley, 
roaring torrents and dry ravines — 
every difficulty of an alpine region — 
all were met and surmounted. At 
times the strength of a hundred men 
was required to drag up one piece of 
artillery ; at others, the gun was lower- 
ed down a precipice by ropes, or swayed 
up the rugged goat-paths by the imited 
efforts of men and horses. At length, 
by incredible efforts, the crest of th« 
mountains was surmounted: joyfully 
the men descended the sunny vales 
by the side of the hourly increasing 
waters: soon "the scarlet uniforms 
were to be seen in every valley; and 
the stream of war, descending with 
impetuous force down all the clefts of 
the mountains, burst in a hundred 
foaming torrents into the basin of Yit- 
toria." With such accuracy were the 
marches of all the columns calculated, 
and with such precision were they car- 
ried into effect by the admirable troops, 
inured to war and its fatigues, which 
Wellington now commanded, that 
everything happened exactly as he had 
arranged before he set out from Por- 
tugal. The troops all arrived at the 
stations assigned them, in the pro- 
phetic contemplation of their chief, in 
the neighbourhood of Vittoria, at the 
very time when the French army, 
heavy-laden and dejected, had accu- 
mulated its immense files of chariots 
and baggage waggons, under the charge 
of seventy thousand men, in the plain 
in front of that town* 

74. No words can do justice to the 
exquisite beauty of the scenery through 
which the British troops, especially 
those on the left wing, passed during 
this memorable march. The enchant- 
ing features of the romantic valleys of 
the mountain region whence the Ebro 
draws its waters, which at every season 
excite the admiration of the passing 
traveller, were at that time singularly 
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enhanced by the exquisite verdure of 
the opening spring, and the luxuriance 
of the foliage which in every sheltered 
nook clothed the mountain sides. War 
appeared in these sequestered and pas- 
toral valleys, not in its rude and 
bloody garb, but in its most brilliant 
and attractive costume; the pomp of 
the melodrama, the charms of the 
opera, seemed realised in the most 
ravishing scenes of nature. The ani- 
mating strains of military music, as the 
troops wended their way through the 
valleys, blended with the shepherd's 
pipe on the hills above; while the nu- 
merous trains of horse, foot, and can- 
non, winding in every direction through 
the defiles, gave an inexpressible vari- 
ety and charm to the landscape. At 
one time the columns moved through 
luxuriant valleys, intersprinkled with 
hamlets, vineyards, and flower-gardens; 
at another they struggled up mountain 
ridges, or pressed through alpine passes 
overhung with beetling cliffs, making 
it almost difficult to decide whether 
the rugged chasm which they follow- 
ed had been rifted from the hilhide 
by an earthquake, or cut out by human 
hands. Beneath lay sparkling rivers 
and sunny dells; above rose naked 
rocks and splintered peaks; while mov- 
ing bands of glittering troops, horse, 
foot, and cannon, in all the pride of 
war, now lost, now seen amid the wind- 
ings of the route, gave inexpressible in- 
terest to the scene. Even the common 
soldiers were not insensible to the 
beauty of the spectacle thus perpetu- 
ally placed before their eyes. Often 
the men rested on their muskets with 
their arms crossed, gazing on the lovely 
scenes which lay spread far beneath 
their feet; and more than once the 
heads of the columns involuntarily 
halted to satiate their eyes with a 
spectacle of beauty, the like of which 
all felt they might never see again. 

75. The immense baggage -trains of 
Joseph's army had now fallen back 
into the basin of Yittoria; and seventy 
thousand men were assembled to pro- 
tect their retreat into France. But it 
seemed hardly possible that even that 
large force could secure the safe transit 
of such an enormous multitude of car- 



riages; and yet how could they be 
abandoned without confessing defeat, 
and relinquishing at the same time the 
whole ammunition waggons and rnili* 
tary stores of the army ? The rapacity 
of the French authorities in Spain; 
the general spoliation which, from the 
marshals downwards, thev had exer- 
cised under the imperial orders in 
every part of the country, now fell 
with just but terrible force upon them. 
Their gallant army was about to be 
overwhelmed by the immensity of its 
spoiL In retreating through Madrid 
and the two Castiles, the French au- 
thorities had levied contributions sur- 
passing all the former ones in sever- 
ity and magnitude; and the enormous 
sums raised in this way, amounting to 
five millions and a half of dollars, were 
all existing in hard cash, and consti- 
tuted no inconsiderable part of the 
weight with which the army was en- 
cumbered. Not content with these 
pecuniary exactions, both Joseph and 
his generals had faithfully followed the 
example set them by the Emperor, in 
collecting and bringing off all the most 
precious works of art which adorned 
the Spanish capital and provinces. All 
the marshals, from Murat, who com- 
menced the pillage in 1808, had grati- 
fied themselves, by seizing upon the 
finest paintings which were to be found 
in convents or private palaces in every 
part of the country ; and Marshal Soult, 
in particular, had from the rich spoils 
of the Andalusian convents, formed 
the noble collection of paintings by 
Murillo and Velasquez, which now 
adorns his hotel at Paris. 

76. But when Joseph and his whole 
civil functionaries came to break up 
finally from Madrid, the work of spo- 
liation went on upon a greater scale, 
and extended to every object of inte- 
rest, whether from beauty, rarity, or 
antiquity, which was to be found in the 
royal palaces or museums. Many of 
the finest works of Titian, Raphael, 
and Corregio, were got hold of in this 
manner, especially from the Escurial 
and the royal palace at Madrid; while 
all the archives and museums in the 
capital and in Old Castile, had been 
compelled to yield up their most pre- 
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cioiis contents to accompany the foot- 
steps of the fugitive monarch. Nor 
was this all : the retreating army met 
at Vittoria a train with the pay which, 
by great eflforts. Napoleon had collect- 
ed in Prance for his Peninsular troops, 
amounting to two years' arrears, which 
was all existing in hard cash in the 
military chest of the army. * All this 
precious spoil was dragged along in 
endless convoy in the rear of the French 
army; and when it halted and faced 
about in the basin of Vittoria, it was 
rather from a sense of the evident im- 
possibility of transporting the prodi- 
gious mass in safety through the ap- 
proaching defiles of the Pyrenees, thim 
fix>m any well-founded hope of being 
able to resist the shock of the Anglo- 
Portuguese army. 

77. The basin of Vittoria, which has 
become immortal from the battle, de- 
cisive of the fate of the Peninsula, 
which was fought within its bosom, 
is a small plain, about eight miles in 
length by six in breadth, situated in 
an elevated plateau among the moun- 
tains. It is bounded on the north and 
east by the commencement of the Py- 
renean range, and on the west by a 
chain of rugged mountains, which se- 
parates the province of Alava from 
that of Biscay. A traveller entering 
the valley from the side of Miranda 
del Ebro, by the great road from Ma- 
drid, emerges into the plain by the pass 
of Puebla, where the Zadorra forces 
its way through a narrow cleft in the 
mountain, in its descent to the Ebro, 
and from whence the spires of Vittoria, 
situated at the extremity of the plain, 
are visible about eight miles distant. 
This little plain is intersected by two 
ranges of hills, which cross it nearly 
from east to west, and afforded two 
very strongpositions, wherethe French 
army endeavoured to stop the advance 
of the Allies; the first being on either 
side of Ariniz, and the second, which 
was much stronger ground, around 
GK^mecha. Several roads from the 

* I had this remarkable fact from Sir 
Geox^e Murray, then qiiarterroaster-fl;eaeral 
to Wellington, to whose talents and exer- 
tions 00 much of the great leader's success 
was owing. 



mountains on all sides intersect each 
other at Vittoria, particularly those to 
Pampeluna, Bilbao, and QsJicia; but 
although they are all practicable for 
guns, yet that which leads direct to 
San Sebastian and Bayonne, through 
Gamarra Mayor, was alone adequate 
to receive the vast trains of carriages 
which were heaped up in and around 
that town. Two great convoys had 
already departed by this roaJd, and 
were now far advanced on the way to 
France; but a still greater quantity, 
including the whole imperial and royal 
treasure, and all the guns and am- 
munition of the army, remained. It 
was, therefore, of the highest import- 
ance to the French at all hazards to 
keep possession of the great road to 
Bayonne, and, above all, not to suffer 
Gamarra Mayor to fall into the hands 
of the enemy; while the bulk of the 
army on the broken ground, in the 
middle of the plain of Vittoria, endea- 
voured to arrest the advance of the al- 
lied force. 

78. The departure of the two heavy- 
laden convoys for France, sensibly di- 
minished the strength of Joseph's 
army; for they required to be guarded 
by strong escorts to prevent them fall- 
ing into the hands of the Biscay 
guerillas. The guard attending the 
last, consisted of no less than three 
thousand troops under General Mau- 
cune. After this large reduction, how- 
ever, the French army amounted to 
above seventy thousand men, of whom 
sixty-five thousand were effective com- 
batants, and they had one hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon. On. Welling- 
ton's side there were only sixty thou- 
sand English and Portuguese sabres 
and bayonets in the field ; for the sixth 
division, six thousand five himdred 
strong, had been left at Medina de 
Pomar ; and some stragglers had neces- 
sarily fallen behind during so long and 
fatiguing a march as that which they 
had made from the Portuguese fron- 
tier. But in addition to this force, 
there were fully eighteen thousand 
Spaniards, so that the total force was 
nearly eighty thousand, with ninety 
guns. The strength of the French 
position consisted chiefly in the great 
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number of bridges wliich tlie allied 
forces had to pass, over the numerous 
mountain streams which descend into 
the basin of Vittoria; some of which, 
particularly that of Puebla and Nan- 
dares, to the south-west of Vittoria, 
and that of Qamarra Mayor and Ar- 
riaga, to the north of that town, were 
of great strength, and easily suscept- 
ible of defence. The ridges, too, which 
cross the plain, afforded successive de- 
fensible positions, the last of which 
■was close to the town of Vittoria. On 
the other hand, the weakness of their 
situation consisted in the single line 
of retreat passable for the carriages of 
the army, which was kept open for 
them in case of disaster; and the ap- 
palling dangers which awaited them if 
their army in the plain met with a se- 
rious reverse, and either lost the com- 
mand of the great road to Bayonne, or 
was driven, with its immense files of 
ammunition and baggage waggons, into 
the rough mountain -road leading to 
Pampelnna. 

79. Having anxiously surveyed the 
enemy's position on the afternoon of 
the 20th, and perceiving that they 
stood firm, and were making prepara- 
tions for battle, Wellington, on his 
side, made his dispositions for an at- 
tack. Hill, with twenty thousand men, 
was to move with the right wing at 
daybreak, into the great road to Vit- 
toria, in the neighbourhood of Puebla, 
and advancing through the defile, which 
was not occupied in strength by the 
eoemy, expand his force as he arrived 
in the ox>en plain; Murillo. with his 
division of SpaniaI^d8, keeping on his 
right, on the heights between the great 
road and the hills. The right-centre, 
under Wellington in person, consisting 
of the light and fourth divisions, with 
Ponsonby's cavalry and the dragoon 
gi^rds, were to proceed through the 
piniss which leads to Subijana-de-Moril- 
los, and, crossing the ridges which 
formed the southern boundary of the 
basin of Vittoria, move straight forward 
to their respective points of attack on 
the Zadorra, especially the bridges of 
Villodar, Tres Puentes, and Nauclares. 
The left-centre, comprising the third 
and seventh divisions, was to move by 



the village of Gueta and the bridge of 
Mendoza, direct upon the steeples of 
Vittoria; Sir Thomas Graham was di- 
rected to make a circuit from Mui^ia 
on the left, with the first and fifth di- 
visions, Longa's Spaniards, and Anson's 
and Bock's cavalry, in all about twenty 
thousand men, by the Bilbao road, so 
as to fall on the extreme French right 
under Reille, if possible force the bridge 
of the Zadorra at Gamarra Mayor, and 
thus intercept the line of retreat for 
the army by the great road to Bayonne. 
The effect of these dispositions, if si- 
multaneously and successfully carried 
into execution, obviously would be to 
cut off the retreat of the French army 
by the only line practicable for their 
numerous carriages, at the very time 
that they were haixi pressed by the 
main body of the Allies in front, and 
thus expose them to total ruin. 

80. The French order of battle, has- 
tily taken up, without any master- 
mind to direct it, was much less ably 
conceived, and bore the mark rather 
of the hurried defensive arrangement 
of several independent corps suddenly 
and unexpectedly assailed by superior 
forces, than the deliberate marshalling 
of a great army about to contend with 
a worthy antagonist for the dominion 
of the Peninsula. The right, which 
was opposed to Graham, occupied the 
heights in front of the Zadorra, above 
the village of Abechucho, and covered 
Vittoria from approach by the Bilbao 
road; the centre extended along the 
left bank of the same river, command- 
ing and blocking up the great road 
from Madrid ; the left, behind the Za- 
dorra, stretched from Ariniz to Puebla 
de Arlanzon, and fronted the defile of 
Puebla, by which Sir Rowland Hill was 
to issue to the tight. A detached corps, 
under Clausel, was placed at Logrono, 
to secure the road to Pampeluna, on 
which it was already feared the troops 
would mainly have to depend for their 
retreat; and Foy had been stationed 
in the valley of Senorio, towards Bil- 
bao, to protect them from the incur- 
sions of Longa and the Biscay guerillas, 
and keep open the communications of 
the army in that direction. These two 
detachments weakened the disposable 
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force of the French, on which reliance 
could be placed for the shock of battle, 
by more than twenty thousand men ; 
So that not more than fifty-five thou- 
sand men could be calculated upon for 
the fight. But they were all veteran 
soldiers ; they occupied a central posi- 
tion, so that their columns, if hard 
pressed, could mutually support each 
other: and they had a hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon. On the other 
hand, their position, if they were worst- 
ed, was in the highest degree peril- 
ous; for the mountain road to Pampe- 
luna was impracticable for the multi- 
tude of carriages which thronged the 
plain ; and it was easy to see that, if 
the centre of the army, which covered 
the great road from Madrid, was forced, 
its whole artillery and equipage would 
be lost. 

81. At daybreak on the morning of 
the 2l8t, the whole British columns 
were in motion; the centre and right 
soon surmounted the high groundwhich 
screened their night-bivouac from the 
sight of the enemy, and their masses 
appeared in imposing strength on the 
summit of the ridges which shut in on 
the south the basin of Yittoria. The 
column on the left moved towards 
Mendoza, while Hill, at ten o'clock, 
reached the pass of Puebla, into which 
he immediately descended, and, press- 
ing through, began to extend into the 
plain in his front; Murillo's Spaniards, 
with surprising vigour, swarming up 
the steep and rocky ascents on his 
right. There, however, the French 
made a stout resistance ; the Spanish 
general was wounded, but still kept 
the field : fresh troops reinforced the 
line of the enemy on the craggy 
heights, so that Hill was obliged to 
send the 71st, and a battalion of light 
infantry of Walker's brigade, to Muril- 
lo's support, under Colonel Cadogan.* 
Hardly had he reached the summit, 
when that noble officer fell while cheer- 

* The evening before the battle, when 
assured it would take place, the exultation 
of this gallant officer wa8 unbounded: going 
into battle at the head of that noble brigade 
appeared the summit of his ambition. Be- 
fore the conflict ended he was no more. 
— Maxwjeli., iii. 186. 
VOL. X. 



ing on his men to charge the enemy; 
though mortally wounded, he refused 
to be taken to the rear, and still rested 
on the field, watching with dying eyes 
the advance of his heroic Highlanders 
along the ridge. Still the battle was 
maintained with extraordinary resolu- 
tion on the summit, and it was only 
by sending up fresh troops, and step by 
step, by force of sheer fighting, that the 
French were at length borne backwards 
to nearly opposite Subijana; while Hill, 
in the valley below, encouraged by the 
progress of the scarlet uniforms on the 
summit on his right, pressed vigor- 
ously forward, and, emerging from the 
defile of Puebla, carried by storm the 
village of Subijana, and extended his 
line into communication with his ex- 
treme right on the summit of the 
ridge. 

82. While this bloody conflict was 
going on upon the steeps above the 
Zadorra on the right, Wellington him- 
self, with the centre, had surmounted 
the heights in his front, and descended 
in great strength into the plain of 
Yittoria. His troops met with no seri- 
ous opposition till they came to the 
bridges by which the streams in the 
bottom were crossed. But as these 
were all occupied by the enemy, and 
the rocky thickets on their sides filled 
with tirailleurs, a warm exchange of 
musketry began, especially at the 
bridge of Nanclares, opposite the fourth 
division, and that of Villodar, by which 
the light division was to cross. The 
attack on these bridges was delayed 
till the third and seventh divisions, 
who formed the left-centre, had come 
up to their ground; and they were 
somewhat retarded by the roughness 
of the hills over which they had to 
march. Upon observing this, Welling- 
ton sent orders to Hill to arrest the 
progress of his extreme right on the 
summit of the ridge, in order that the 
whole army might advance abreast. 
At this moment a Spanish peasant 
brought information that the bridge 
of Tres Puentes was negligently guard- 
ed, and offered himself to guide the 
light division over it; and the heads 
of the columns of the third and seventh 
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flLvislons, forming the left-cezitre, hav- 
ing now appeared on their ground, the 
advance was resumed at all points, 
hoth in the centre and on the right. 
Kempt's hrigade of the light division, 
led by the brave peasant, soon gained 
the bridge; the 15th hussars, coming 
up at a canter, dashed over by single 
file, and the arch was won. It was 
now one o'clock : the firing was re- 
newed with redoubled vigour on the 
heights above Subijana; while faint 
columns of white smoke, accompanied 
by a sound like distant thunder, far to 
the northward, showed that Graham's 
attack on Qamarra Mayor, in the ene- 
my's rear, had commenced. Mean- 
while the third and seventh divisions 
were movingrapidly down to the bridge 
of Mendoza; but the enemy's light 
troops and guns kept up a most vigor- 
ous fire upon the advancing masses, 
until the riflemen of the light division, 
who had got across at Tres Puentes, 
charged them in flank. Upon this 
the position was abandoned, and the 
British left and right centre crossed 
without further opposition. The whole 
French centre, alarmed by the progress 
which Graham was making in their 
rear, now retreated towards Yittoria; 
not, however, in disorder, but facing 
about at every defensible position to 
retard the enemy; while the British 
troops continued to advance in pursuit 
in admirable order, their regiments and 
squadrons surmounting the rugged in- 
equalities in the ground with ^e.most 
beautiful precision. 

83. The decisive blow, however, had 
meanwhile been struck by Graham on 
the left That noble officer, who, at 
the age of sixty-eight, possessed all 
the vigour of twenty-five, and who was 
gifted withr the true eye of a general, 
had started before daylight from his 
bivouac in the mountains on the left, 
and, by eleven o'clock, after a most 
fatiguing and toilsome march over the 
hills, reached the heights above Ga- 
marra Mayor and Arriaga, which were 
strongly occupied by the French right 
under Reille. General Oswald, who 
led the head of Graham's corps, con- 
sisting of the fifth division, Pack's Por- 
tuguese, and Longa's Spaniards, im- 



mediately commenced the attack, and 
not only drove the enemy from the 
heights, but got possession of Gamarra 
Menor, which cut ofi* the road to Dur- 
ango. Gkmarra Mayor was the next 
object of attack; and the French, aware 
of its importance, as commanding the 
great road to Bayonne, made the most 
strenuous, and for long successful, ef- 
forts for its defence. At length Robin- 
son's brigade of the fifth division burst 
in, bearing down all opposition, and 
capturing three guns; but Reille's men 
had barricaded the opposite end of the 
bridge, and their fire from the windows 
of the houses was so severe that they 
retained the opposite bank of the Za- 
dorra. At the same time, the Germans 
under Halket had, in the most gallant 
manner, assaulted the village of Abe- 
chucho, which commanded the bridge 
of Arriaga. It was at length carried 
by the brave Germans and Bradford's 
Portuguese ; but they were unable, any 
more than at Gamarra Mayor, to force 
the bridge, and a murderous fire of 
musketry was kept up from the oppo- 
site sides, without enabling either party 
to dislodge the other from its position. 
But meanwhile General Sarrut was 
killed; some British brigades pushing 
on, got possession of the great road 
from Yittoria to Bayonne, and imme- 
diately the cry spread through the 
French army that their retreat was 
cut off, and all was lost. 

84. It was no longer a battle, but a 
retreat ; yet in conducting it the French 
soldiers maintained the high character 
for intrepidity and steadiness which 
had rendered them the terror and ad- 
miration of Europe. A large body of 
skirmishers was thrown out to check 
the advance of the pursuing columns; 
and fifty guns, placed in the rear, which 
were worked with extraordinary vigour, 
retarded for some time the pursuit of 
the British centre. Wellington, how- 
ever, brought up several British bat- 
teries, and the enemy were at length 
forced back to the ridge in front of 
Gomecha. An obstinate conflict took 
place in Ariniz, into which Picton 
plunged at the head of the riflemen 
and a brigade of his own division ; but 
at length the village was carried; the 
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87th, under Colonel Gough,* stonned 
Hermandad; the 52d won Margarita; 
and the French in Subijana, finding 
their right forced back, were obliged to 
retreat two miles towards Vittoria in a 
disordered mass. Thus the action be- 
came a sort of running fight or can- 
nonade, which continued for six miles; 
but the enemy, notwithstanding all 
their efforts, were unable to hold any 
position long enough to enable the car- 
riages in the rear to draw off; and as 
they were all thrown back into the 
little {>lain in front of Vittoria, the 
throng there became excessive; and 
already the cries of despair, as on the 
banks of the Beresina, were heard from 
the agitated multitude. 

85. The sun was setting, and his last 
rays fell upon a matchless spectacle. 
Masses of red infantry were seen ad- 
vancing steadily across the plain : the 
horse-artillery in front thundered on 
the flying throng ; through every open- 
ing, glittering squadrons of cavalry, 
their sabres and helmets flashing in 
the level rays, poured on in close pur- 
suit. Joseph now ordered the retreat 
to be conducted by the only road 
which, remained open, that to Pampe- 
luna ; but it was too late to draw off 
any of the carriages ; " and as the 
English shot went booming overhead," 
says an eyewitness, " the vast crowd 
started and swerved with a convulsive 
movement, while a dull and horrid 
sound of distress arose ; but there 
was no hope, no stay for either ar- 
my or multitude." Eighty pieces of 
cannon, jammed close together, near 
Vittoria, on the only remaining defen- 
sible ridge in front of the town, kept 
up a desperate fire to the last, and the 
gunners worked them with frantic 
energy; while Eeille, with heroic re- 
solution, maintained his ground on the 
Upper Zadorra. But it was all of no 
avail: the great road to France was 
lost; an overturned waggon on that to 
Pampeluna rendered all further pas- 
sage for carriages impracticable ; the 
British dragoons were thundering in 

• Now Lord Gough, so celebi;ated for his 
successful campaigns against the Chinese be- 
fore Nankin in 1842, and the Sikhs on the 
SuUcj in 1846 and 1849. 



close pursuit; and soon the frantic 
multitude dispersed on all sides, mak- 
ing their way through fields, across 
ditches, and over the hills, leaving 
their whole artillery, ammunition wag- 
gons, and the spoil of a kingdom, as a 
prey to the victors. 

86. Never before, in modem times, 
had such a prodigious accumulation 
of military stores and private wealth 
fallen to the lot of a victorious army. 
Jourdan's marshal's baton, Joseph's 
private carriage and sword of state, a 
hundred and fifty-one brass guns, four 
hundred and fifteen caissons of ammu- 
nition, thirteen hundred thousand ball- 
cartridges, fourteen thousand rounds 
of ammunition, and forty thousand 
pounds of gunpowder, constituted the 
military trophies of a victory, where 
six thousand also were killed and 
wounded, and a thousand prisoners 
taken. It at one blow destroyed the 
warlike efficiency of the French army, 
swept them like a whirlwind from the 
Spanish plains, and made Joseph's 
crown fall from his head. No estimate 
can be formed of the amount of pri- 
vate plunder which was taken on the 
field, but it exceeded anything wit- 
nessed in modern war ; for it was not 
the produce of the sack of a city, or 
the devastation of a province, but the 
accumulated plunder of a kingdom 
during five years, joined to the arrears 
of pay of the invader's host for two, 
which was now at one fell swoop reft 
from the spoiler. Independent of pri- 
vate booty, no less than five millions 
and a half of dollars in the military 
chest of the army were taken ; and of 
private wealth the amount was so pro- 
digious, that for miles together the 
pursuers may be almost said to have 
marched upon gold and silver, without 
stooping to pick it up. But the regi- 
ments which followed, not equally 
warmed in the fight, were not so dis- 
interested. Enormous spoil fell into 
the hands of the private soldiers ; and 
the cloud of camp-followers and sut- 
lers who followed in their train swept 
the ground so completely, that only a 
hundred thousand dollars of the whole 
taken was brought into the military 
chest ! But the effects of this prodi- 
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gious booty speedily appeared in the 
dissolution of the bonds of discipline 
in a large part of the army. The 
frightful national vice of intemper- 
ance broke out in dreadful colours, 
from the unbounded means of indulg- 
ing it which were thus speedily ac- 
quired; and we have the authority of 
Wellington for the assertion, that three 
weeks after the battle, though the 
total loss of the combatants was only 
five thousand one hundred and eighty, 
above twelve thousand soldiers had 
siisappeared from their colours. Of 
this immense body three thousand 
three hundred and eighty were British ; 
and these stragglers were only re- 
claimed by sedulous efforts and rigor- 
ous severity.* 

87. So vast was the number of ladies 
of pleasure who were among the car- 
riages in the train of the fVench offi- 
cers, that it was a common saying 
afterwards in their army, that it was 
no wonder they were beaten at Vit- 
toria, for they sacrificed their guns to 
save their mistresses. Wives and con- 

* " We started with the army in the high- 
est order, and up to the day of the battle 
nothing could get on better ; but that event 
has, as usual, totally annihilated all order 
and discipline. The soldiers of the- army 
have got among them about a million ster- 
ling in money, with the exception of about 
100,000 dollars which were got in the mili- 
tary chest. The night of the battle, instead 
of being passed in getting rest and food, to 
prepare them for the pursuit of the following 
day, was passed by the soldiers in looking 
for plunder. The consequence was, that 
they were incapable of marching in pursuit 
of the enemy, and were totally knocked up. 
The rain came on, and increasea our fatigues; 
and I am convinced that we have now out of 
our ranks double the amount of our loss in 
the battle, and have lost more men in the 
pursuit than the enemy have, though we 
have never in one day made more than an 
ordinary march." — Wellington to Lord 
Bathurst, 29th June 1813; Gurwood, x. 473. 

" By the state of yesterday we had 12,600 
men less under arms than we had on the day 
before the battle. They are not in the hospi- 
tal, nor are they killed, nor have they fallen 
into the hands of the enemy as prisoners; 
I have had ofScers in all directions after 
them, but have not heard of any of them. I 
believe they are concealed in the villages 
in the mountains."— Wellington to Lord 
Bathurst, 9th July 1813 ; Gubwood, x. 619. 
The loss in the battle was just 6000 ; so that 
7600 had straggled, from the effects of the 
plunder. 



cubines, nuns and actresses, arrayed in 
the highest luxury and fashion, were 
taken by hundreds. Bich vestures of 
all sorts ; velvet and silk brocades, 
gold and silver plate, noble pictures, 
jewels, laces, cases of claret and cham- 
pagne, poodles, parrots, monkeys, and 
trinkets, lay scattered about the field 
in endless confusion, amidst weep- 
ing mothers, wailing infants, and all 
the unutterable miseries of warlike 
overthrow. Joseph himself narrow- 
ly escaped being made a prisoner: a 
squadron of dragoons pursued the car- 
riage and fired into it, and he had 
barely time to throw himself out and 
escape on horseback under shelter of 
a troop of horse. His travelling car- 
riage was taken, and in it a number of 
most valuable pictures, cut out of their 
frames and rolled up, among which 
was the beautiful Corregio of Christ 
in the Garden, which now adorns 
Apsley House in London. The great 
convoy of pictures, however, which 
Joseph was carrying off, after narrow- 
ly escaping recapture, reached France 
in safety, having set out a day pre- 
viously. The bonds contracted dur- 
ing so many years' occupation of the 
Peninsula, many of them of the ten- 
derest kind, were all at once snap- 
ped asunder by one rude shock ; and 
amidst the shouts of joy which arose 
on all sides for a delivered monarchy, 
were heard the sighs of the vanquish- 
ed, who mourned the severance of the 
closest ties by which the heart of man 
can be bound in this world. 

88. Wellington and the British offi- 
cers, in a worthy spirit, did all in their 
power to soften the blow to the many 
ladies of rank and respectability who 
fell into his hands. The Countess 
Gazan, with a number of other wives 
of the French officers, were next day 
sent on to Pampeluna with a flag of 
truce, in their own carriages, which 
had been rescued from the spoil. A 
most important mass of documents was 
obtained in the whole archives of the 
court of Madrid, including a great part 
of Napoleon's original and secret cor- 
respondence — an invaluable acquisi- 
tion to historic truth, to which this 
narrative has been more than once 
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lar^ly indebted. It is a remarkable 
fact uiat the battle was fought in tiie 
close vidnity of the spot where the 
gallant attempt of the Black Prince to 
establish the rightful though savage 
monarch, Peter the Cruel, on the 
throne of Spain, five hundred years 
before, had been Tiotorious ; and, 
when pursuing the French troops near 
Ariiiiz, over the hill which still bears 
the name of the " English hill," (Ingles- 
mendi), the English soldiers uncon- 
sciously trode on the bones of their 
fathers ! Twice has the fate of Spain 
been decided, by the shedding of Brit- 
ish blood, in the plain of Vittoria. 

89. The battle of Vittoria resound- 
ed like a thunder-clap in every part of 
Spain; Madrid was finally evacuated 
on the 27th, and the whole French 
authorities and partisans of the de- 
throned monarch, abandoning evenr 
part of Old and New Castile, made all 
imaginable haste to cross the Ebro. 
Su(£et, who, notwithstanding his de- 
feat at Castalla and the subsequent 
operations of Sir John Murray, of 
which an account will subsequently be 
given, still retained his intrenched 
position on the Xucar, was compelled 
with a heavy heart to abandon the 
beautiful kingdom of Valencia, and all 
his magnificent establishments there, 
in which he had ruled for eighteen 
months with the authority and state 
of a sovereign. Leaving garrisons only 
in Saguntum and Peniscola, he retired 
with all his army across the Ebro, 
where he distributed his forces be- 
tween Tarragona and Tortosa. Elio 
immediately moved forward and occu- 
pied Valencia. The total evacuation 
of all Spain south of the Ebro by the 
French troops, necessarily rendered 
defenceless that very considerable por- 
tion, especially of the higher classes, 
in its central provinces, who had ad- 
hered to the fortunes of the French 
dynasty, and were known in the Penin- 
sula by the contemptuous name of 
juramenUidos. There was every rea- 
son to fear that the Cortes, having 
them now in their power, would hast- 
en to gratify alike their long-cherish- 
ed indignation, and their present ap- 
petite for gain, by condemning a large 



portion of them to the scaflbld, and 
confiscating their estates. To guard 
against this danger, Wellington, amidst 
his martial toils, addressed to the Cor- 
tes a long and able memoir, enforcing 
the propriety of granting, with a few 
exceptions, a general amnesty to those 
of the opposite party. He supported 
the hmnane advice by a detail of the 
various circumstances which had so 
long rendered the contest to all ap- 
pearance hopeless, and thereby extenu- 
ated, if they could not altogether ex- 
cuse, their adherence to the intrusive 
monarch. The principles contained 
in this memoir, discriminating, hu- 
mane, and politic, will not, by future 
ages, be deemed the least honourable 
monument to the fame of Wellington; 
and they came with singular grace 
from a victorious general in the very 
moment of his highest triumph, when 
he had rescued the country from the 
foreign yoke whose partisans he was 
thus shielding from the natural indig- 
nation of their coimtrymen.* 

• * ' I am the last person who will be found 
to diminish the merit of the Spaniards who 
have adhered to the cause of the oouncry 
during the severe trial which I hope has 
passed, pitrticularly of those who, having re- 
mained among the enemy without entering 
their service, have served their country at 
the risk of their lives. But at the same time 
that I can appreciate the merit of those in- 
dividuals, and of the nation at laxge, I can 
forgive the weakness of those who have been 
induced by terror, by distress, or by despair, 
to pursue a difiTurent line of conduct. 

" I entreat the government to advert to 
the circumstances of the commencement, 
and of the different stages of this eventful 
contest ; and to the numerous occasions on 
which all men must have imagined that it 
was impossible for the powers of the Penin- 
sula, although aided by Great Britain, to 
withstand the colossal power by which they 
were assailed, and nearly overcome. Let 
tiiem reflect upon the weakness of the coun- 
try at the commencement of the contest, 
upon the numerous and almost invariable 
disasters of the armies, and upon the ruinous 
disorganisation which followed ; and let 
them decide whether those who were wit- 
nesses of these events are guilty, because 
they could not foresee what has since occur- 
red. The majority are certainly not guilty 
in any other manner : and many, as I have 
above stated, now deemed guilty in the eye 
of the law, as having served the pretended 
king, have by that very act acquired the 
means of serving, and have rendered import 
tant services to their country. 

** It is my opinion that tlic policy of Spaia 
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90. On the day of the battle, Claueel 
with his division, fourteen thousand 
strong, quitted Logrono, and, taking 
the road to Vittoria, arrived at the 
gates of that town late at night, after 
the conflict was over, and when it had 
fallen into the hands of the British. 
Fearful of being cut off, he imme* 
diately retired, and marching all night, 
fell back towards Saragossa, but halt- 
ed at Logrono to receive intelligence, 
where he remained till the evening of 
the 25th. This long delay had well- 
nigh proved fatal to him, and un- 
doubtedly would have done so, if the 
march of the British, immediately af- 
ter the battle, had not been retarded 
by the heavy rains which fell for two 
days, and the relaxation of discipline 
occasioned by the prodigious spoil they 
had taken. Ko sooner was Welling- 
ton informed of Clausers position than 
he marched in person with eighteen 
thousand men, by Tafalla upon Lo- 
grono ; while twelve thousand were di- 
rected upon that town from the side 
of Salvatierra, and Mina followed on 
the enemy's rear. The French general 
was made aware of his danger just in 
time to escape being surrounded ; and 
setting out with all imaginable expedi- 
tion, he retreated by Galahorra and 
Tudela upon Saragossa, where he ar- 

should lead the government and the Cortes 
to grant a general amnesty, with certain ex- 
ceptions. This subject deserves considera- 
tion in the two views, of the effort now mak- 
ing failing or succeeding in freeing the coun- 
try from its oppressors. If the effort should 
fail, the enemy will, by an amnesty, be de- 
prived of the principal means now in his 
hands of oppressing the country in which 
his armies will be stationed. He will see 
clearly that he can place no reliance on any 
partisans in Spain ; and he will not have 
even a pretence for supposing that country 
is divided in opinion.. If the effort should 
succeed. aA I sincerely hope it may. the ob- 
ject of the government should be to paci^^ 
the country, and to heal the divisions which 
the contest unavoidably must have occasion- 
ed. It is impossible that this object can be 
accomplished as long as there exists a large 
body of the Spanish nation, some possessing 
the largest properties in the country, and 
others endowed with considerable talents, 
who are proscribed for their conduct during 
the contest ; conduct which has been caused 
by the misfortunes to which I have above ad- 
verted."— Wblungtok to Don Juan ODono- 
ju, Spanith MiniOer at War; GaawooD, vol 
X. pp. 431, 432. 



rived on the 1st July, making a 
forced march of sixty miles in forty 
hours. Thence he retreated by Jaca, 
and through the passes of the Py- 
renees into France, closely followed 
by Mina, who managed the pursuit with 
such ability, that the French gene- 
ral, though superior in number, was 
obliged to sacrifice a large portion of 
his heavT artillery and baggage, before 
he found a refuge within the French 
territory. 

91. While Clausel was making this 
narrow escape from the right wing of 
the allied forces, the centre, under 
Hill, pursued the main body of the 
routed army, which retired by Pampe- 
luna and up the valley of Roncesvalles 
into France. They were in the deepest 
dejection, with only one gun in their 
whole array, hardly any ammunition, 
and no baggage, military chest, or pa- 
pers of any description ; insomuch that 
the whole muster-rolls and pay-sheets 
of the army were lost, and their organi- 
sation, as a military force, was at an 
end. The blockade of Pampeluna, into 
which a garrison of six thousand men 
had been thrown by the retreating 
army, was immediately formed by the 
English general. Meanwhile Graham, 
with the left wing, moved against Foy, 
who, with his division, had been in the 
neighbourhood of Durango during the 
battle. No sooner did he hear of its 
disastrous issue, than he set about col- 
lecting the small garrisons in Lower 
Biscay, with a view to a general retreat 
to San Sebastian. He arrived in Tolosa 
with twelve thousand men almost at 
the same time with Sir Thomas Gra- 
ham; but having succeeded in making 
his entrance first, he barricaded the 
streets, and maintained himself there, 
with the aid of a fortified blockhouse, 
with great resolution, till nightfall. 
The entrance was then forced by the 
British troops, amidst the cheers of 
the inhabitants, and the enemy re- 
tired to Irun with the loss of four 
hundred men. Graham's loss, how- 
ever, was nearly as severe; and the 
vigotir of Foy's resistance had gained 
time for his convoys to retire across 
the Bidassoa into France, whither he 
followed a few days afterwards, and 
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Giron had the felicity of chasing the 
last French in that quarter from the 
Spanish territory. At the same time, 
the forts of Passages, with their garri- 
son of a hundred and fifty men, were 
surrendered to Longa; Castro-Urdiales 
was evacuated, the garrison taking 
refuge in Santona; and the Conde 
d'Abisbal, who had come up with the 
army of reserve from Andalusia, car- 
ried by storm the forts of Pancorvo, 
gandsoned by seven hundred men, 
which commanded the great road in 
the rear between Burgos and Vittoria. 
92. The campaign of Vittoria is the 
most glorious, both in a moral and 
political point of view, which is to be 
found in the British annals. When 
we reflect that at its commencement 
the English forces were still on the 
Coa and the Agueda, and the French 
armies occupied more than one-half of 
Spain, including the whole of its north- 
em fortresses, and that at its conclu- 
sion they had been wholly expelled 
from Spain, the mountain barrier of the 
Pyrenees forced, and their troops were 
found maintaining a painful defensive 
warfare on the banks of the Adour — it 
Is hard to say whether we have most 
cause to admire the ability of the chief 
who, in so short a time, achieved such 
unparalleled successes — the hardihood 
of the soldiers who followed him un- 
wearied, through such toils and dan- 
gers — or the strength of the moral re- 
action which, in so brief a space, pro- 
duced such astonishing results. They 
must appear the more wonderful, when 
it is recollected that, at the commence- 
ment of the campaign, the Anglo-Por- 

thousand combatants, and the Briti 
and Germans in Valencia ten thousand 



more; that the Spaniards were inca- 
pable of being trusted in serious con- 
flict; while the French had one hun- 
dred and ninety-seven thousand men 
present with the eagles, not, as in 
former campaigns, disseminated over 
an immense surface from the Pyre- 
nees to Gibraltar, but concentrated in 
the plains of Old Castile and the north 
of Spain, and in possession of all its 
frontier fortresses. In three months, 
the vast fabric, erected with so much 
toil and bloodshed during five years of 
previous warfare, was overthrown; 
and the French armies, which so long, 
in the pride of irresistible strength, 
had oppressed the Peninsula, were 
driven like chaff before the wind into 
their own territories. The march 
from the frontiers of Portugal to the 
Ebro, with the left constantly in ad- 
vance, so as to compel the French to 
evacuate all the defensive positions 
which they took up; the skill with 
which the troops were disposed who 
gained the battle of Vittoria; the vig- 
our and quick determination which 
won that decisive victory itself, are so 
many examples of the highest mili- 
tary ability, which never have been 
surpassed. But it would have been in 
vain that her chief was endowed with 
aU. these rare qualities, if the troops 
of England which he commanded had 
not been adequate to the duties to 
which they were called. Such was 
the admirable state of discipline and 
efficiency to which the British and 
Portuguese soldiers had now arrived, 
and such the heroic spirit with which 
they were animated, that it may safely 
be affirmed they never were surpass- 
ed in the annals either of ancient or 
modem war. 
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CHAPTER LXXVII. 



OAMPAIQN OF THE F7BSNEXS. 



1. NoTHiNa remained to complete 
the entire expulsion of the French 
from the north-western provinces of 
Spain, but to root them out from the 
fortified strongholds of Santona, Pam- 
peluna, and San Sebastian, which 
were the only fortresses in that quar- 
ter that they still held. Pampeluna 
was already closely invested by Hill ; 
and Graham lost no time in investing 
San Sebastian, which has acquired 
such celebrity from the dreadful as- 
saults of which it shortly after became 
the object. Before, however, the Brit- 
ish . outposts could reach the town, 
Foy had succeeded in throwing in 
considerable reinforcements: and the 
garrison, swelled by detachments that 
took refuge there by sea, from Gueta- 
ria and other fortified posts on the 
coast which were abandoned, amount- 
ed to three thousand men. They were 
under the command of Emmanuel 
Rey, one of those rare characters 
whose resolution and constancy, un- 
shaken amidst misfortune, are fitted 
to arrest or stay the fall of empires. 

2. San Sebastian is situated upon 
the extremity of a low sandy penin- 
sula, which, curved in the form of a 
horse-shoe, nearly surrounds the bay 
that forms its harbour, while on the 
other side it is bounded by the open- 
ing into which the Urumea stream 
empties its waters. Immediately be- 
hind the town, at the extremity of the 
curved peninsula, stands a conical hill 
four hundred feet high, the craggy 
base of which is washed by the ocean, 
while its summit is crowned by the 
old castle of La Mota. The southern 
face of this hill, which overlooks the 
town, is separated from it by a range 
of defensive works covered with bat- 



teries; so that the mountain called 
Monte Orgullo could hold out after the 
fortress itself was taken. The land 
front of San Sebastian, stretching 
across the isthmus, is three hundred 
and fifty yards broad, and consists of 
a lofty solid curtain of masonry, with 
a flat bastion in the centre, covered by 
a homwork, having the usual counter- 
scarp, covered-way, and glacis. But 
the flank defences, running along the 
peninsula and facing the Urumea, con- 
sist merely. of a simple rampart wall, 
ill flanked, without either ditch, coun- 
terscarp, outwork, or external obstacle 
of any kind; and this wall, such as it 
is, is exposed, from its summit to its 
base, to a fire from the Chofre range 
of sand-hills to the right of the Uru- 
mea, at the distance of from five hun- 
dred to a thousand yards. It could 
not be said, therefore, to be a strong 
place, and in fact it had no pretensions 
to rank as more than a third-rate for* 
tress. In addition to this, at the time 
of the battle of Yittoria, it was nearly 
dismantled, as many of the guns had 
been removed to form battering trains, 
or arm smaller fortified posts on the 
coast : there were no bomb-proof case- 
mates nor palisades, the wells were in 
bad order, and the place was supplied 
with water by a single aqueduct, which 
was cut off the moment the investment 
was formed. The Urumea is fordable 
for two hours before and after low 
water, so that troops during that pe- 
riod can approach by the dry sands to 
the foot of the sea-scarp wall of the 
town. Aware of this circumstance, 
Marshal Berwick, when he besieged San 
Sebastian in the last century, threw 
up batteries on the Chofre sand-hills^ 
to breach the eastern face of the town's 
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sea-wall, while approaches were pushed 
along the isthmus, to prevent the ac- 
cess to the breach being impeded : and 
it was in the footsteps of that accom- 
plished commander that the British 
engineers now prepared to tread. 

8. The population of San Sebastian, 
which usuaUy does not exceed eight 
thousand souls, had been more than 
doubled by the influx of Spanish fami*. 
lies, most of them persons of considera- 
tion and station, who had taJ^en office 
under Joseph's government, and fled 
there after the wreck of V ittoria, as the 
only stronghold which still held out 
for the intrusive monarch in the north- 
em provinces. The governor, being 
made aware at the same time by 
General Foy that he was about to re- 
tire into France, and that San Sebas- 
tian must look to its own resources, 
was grievously oppressed by this load 
of useless mouths, who yet were of 
such a station that he could neither 
render them serviceable nor treat them 
with severity. He used, therefore, all 
his influence to get them to depart 
for France, which by land and sea was 
immediately accomplished. Delivered 
of this extraneous load, it was the first 
care of the French governor to occupy 
the convent of St Bartholomew, which 
is situated at the end of the isthmus, 
opposite to the land face of the for- 
tress, in order to destroy all the build- 
ings in it which might furnish a shel- 
ter to the besiegers. Fortifications 
were commenced at that point, in 
order to render it an outwork that 
might retard the enemy; the wooden 
bridge over the Urumea, which con- 
nected the town with its eastern shore, 
was burned; several houses in the 
suburbs were destroyed, to make room 
for the firing of the batteries ; the 
wells were cleared out; palisades were 
hastily run up in front of the out- 
works; and every preparation was made 
for a vigorous defence. At the same 
time all the women and children were 
ordered instantly to leave the place. 
But the British, on their side, were 
not idle. Graham rapidly approached 
with a besieging force about ten thou- 
sand strong; and as the Spanish troops 
were repulsed in an attack on the con- 



vent of St Bartholomew, advances were 
begun against the town in form. Mean- 
while the garrison were reinforced by 
troops from Quetaria, who arrived by 
sea during the night; and they suc- 
ceeded in mounting seventy-six heavy 
guns upon the ramparts, the greater 
part of which were on the face front- 
ing the peninsula. The approaches, 
however, against the convent of St 
Bartholomew were vigorously carried 
on ; and Wellington, having visited the 
works, gave his sanction to the advice 
of Major Smith, the chief of the en- 
gineers before Sir R. Fletcher arrived, 
that that outpost should first be storm- 
ed, and the main attack then directed 
against the eastern face of the sea-wall 
of the town, which fronted the Uru- 
mea, as had been done a century before 
by Marshal Berwick. 

4. The breaching batteries against 
the convent of St Bartholomew were 
begun on the night of the 10th; and 
on the night of the 13th twenty guns 
of heavy calibre opened their fire. On 
the forenoon of the 17th, the convent, 
being nearly laid in ruins, was attack- 
ed by a part of the 9th British and 
three companies of the Royals, under 
the command of Colonel Cameron, and 
detachments of the Portuguese. The 
assault of this isolated and elevated 
stronghold presented an animating 
spectacle, for it lay exposed to the guns 
both of the besiegers and of the for- 
tress; and between the two sides sixty 
pieces of heavy cannon directed their 
fire upon the assailants or the convent, 
during the time the attack was going 
on. After a gallant resistance, how- 
ever, the place was carried, amid loud 
cheers from the British troops who 
watched the contest from the opposite 
shore. But the assailants, carried away 
by their ardour, pursued the fugitives 
into the fortress, and thus sustaining 
some loss from the fire of the ramparts, 
were glad to seek shelter among the 
ruined walls of the building. 

5. No sooner was this advanced post 
gained, than the British established 
batteries on the height where the con- 
vent was placed, to annoy the enemy 
by a fire from that side; and mean- 
while the main batteries were erected 
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on the Chofre sand-hills, on the right 
bank of the Urumea. The approaches 
were pushed with great activity on that 
side, and speedily armed with heavy 
cannon landed from the ships; and on 
the night of the 20th July, the breach- 
ing batteries commenced their fire at 
the distance of about eight hundred 
yards; while a more distant redoubt 
on the Monte Olia sent its plunging 
shot across the Urumea, a distance of 
fifteen hundred yards, with great effect 
upon the same point. The effect of 
the concentrated fire of these batteries 
was soon very apparent ; a considerable 
part of the wall came down with a tre- 
mendous crash; and the besieged, who 
were now obliged to husband their am- 
munition, were seen to be indefatigable 
in their efforts to intrench the place 
inside the breach, and render the coun- 
terscarp-after it was carried incapable 
of descent. At ten o'clock on the 2l3t, 
a flag of truce to surrender was held 
out; but the governor refused to re- 
ceive it. 

6. The fire was consequently resumed, 
and with such extraordinary vigour, 
that the ten heavy pieces on the near- 
est Chofre sand-hills discharged three 
hundred and fifty rounds in fifteen and 
a half hours of daylight, being at the 
rate of about twenty-five discharges an 
hour, or one in every two minutes and 
a quarter — a rapidity of fire, to be sus- 
tained for so long a time, which is per- 
haps unexampled in artillery practice. 
The flanking batteries on the convent 
of St Bartholomew and in front of the 
Monte Olia, were also very destructive ; 
and on the 23d a mortar battery and 
two sixty-eight pound carronades were 
turned upon the defences of the great 
breach, with such effect that the whole 
parapets near it were speedily destroy- 
ed, and the adjoining houses in the in- 
side took fire and burned with extra- 
ordinary fierceness. The breach being 
now plainly practicable, the assault was 
ordered for the morning of the 24th. 
But so frightful was the conflagration 
at daybreaJc, that it seemed impossible 
for the assailants to penetrate into the 
town in that quarter, and therefore it 
was deferred till night, when the fall 
of the tide might again render the 



Urumea f ordable, and it was hoped the 
fire would be abated by fhe houses being 
consumed. During the whole of the 
24th, the besiegers' batteries kept up 
an incessant fire on the breach, as well 
with bombs and cannon-shot, as with 
shrapnel shells, then for the first time 
used in war, which did very great mis- 
chief to the besieged. But they, on 
their side, were not idle, and turned to 
the best account the breathing time 
thus afforded for making preparations 
against the assault. Live shells were 
placed along the top of the rampart, 
ready to be rolled down on the English 
troops as they threaded their way from 
the beach. The houses behind the 
burning edifices were loopholed, and 
filled with troops; and heavy guns 
loaded with grape-shot were placed on 
either side of the breach, to cut down 
the assailants if they won the summit 
of the flaming ruins. 

7. No sooner was it dark on the 24th 
than the storming column, consisting 
of two thousand men, under Major 
Fraser, Colonel Greville, and Colonel 
Cameron, silently defiled out of the 
trenches, and advanced with a swift 
pace over the intervening ground lying 
between them and the river. The 
ground, however, as it was dark, proved 
extremely difficult to pass over; it was 
strewn with rocks, covered with slip- 
pery sea-weed, which much impeded 
the march of the column ; the water, 
when they reached the Urumea, was 
up to the soldiers' arm-pits ; and when 
they got to the opposite side, they had 
to pass, for a considerable distance, im- 
mediately under the foot of the ram- 
part, to the left of the breach, exposed 
to all the flaming projectiles which 
could be rolled down upon them from 
its summit. The column, however, 
advanced with great resolution, and 
got through the water unperoeived by 
the enemy; but before they reached 
the foot of the rampart on the opposite 
side, a globe of compression, which had 
been run into an old drain near the 
counterscarp and glacis of the horn- 
work which flanked the breach, explod- 
ed with tremendous violence, and 
shook all that part of the defences. The 
garrison, astonished at this event^aban- 
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doned the flanking outworks; and the 
advancing column, though severely 
galled by the flanking Are of the Brit- 
ish batteries on the other side of the 
Urumea, which, by firing too low, 
struck their own men, succeeded in 
reaching the foot of the breach without 
any veiy serious loss from the enemy. 
Major Fraser of the Royal Scotch, and 
Lieutenant Jones of the engineers, were 
the first to mount the breach, followed 
by a few brave men. If the remainder 
of the column had come up in quick 
succession, as was expected, the place 
would have been taken in a quarter of 
an hour; for the enemy, thunderstruck 
at the rapidity of the advance, had re- 
treated behind the ruins of the burn- 
ing houses, and the pass might at that 
moment have been easily won. 

8. But the troops, who came strag- 
gling up irregularly and in small bodies, 
as they made their way over the rocks 
and through the water, did not sup- 
port the gallant party in advance so 
quickly as was expected; and mean- 
while the enemy, recovering from their 
consternation, opened a tremendous 
fire from all sides, as well upon the 
troops, who had mounted the breach 
as on those who were struggling at its 
foot, and wending their difficult way 
between the rising flood and the ram- 
part. The heroic Fraser was killed 
amid the burning ruins into which he 
had penetrated; Jones stood, with a 
few brave soldiers, alone for some time 
on the breach, expecting aid, but none 
came up; and before the arrival of the 
scaling-ladders to escalade the ramparts, 
they were almost all killed or wounded. 
Colonel Greville and Colonel Cameron 
exerted themselves to the utmost to 
lead the troops up the breach ; and 
Lieutenant Campbell of the 9th twice 
mounted it, almost alone, and was twice 
wounded. But it was all in vain : the 
gallant men who had won the breach 
were all struck down by the fire which 
poured in upon them on all sides ; and 
it was found impossible to get the 
troops behind to ascend into their 
place. At length the fire became so 
dreadful, that the troops who had 
crossed the river got into inextricable 
confusion; and the whole colunm fled 



across the Urumea in disorder, after 
sustaining a loss of five hundred and 
twenty men, including the gallant Sir 
Richard Fletcher, who was severely 
wounded. The rising tide threatened 
to drown all the wounded who lay be- 
tween the flood and the rampart, in 
consequence of which a flag of truce 
was displayed by the British for an 
hour, at daylight, to enable the enemy 
to rescue the wounded from their per- 
ilous situation. With admirable hu- 
manity the French answered the ap- 
peal, and brought the whole of the 
maimed safe over the breach into the 
hospitals, where they were placed be- 
side their own wounded men, and tend- 
ed with equal care during the remain- 
der of the siege. 

9. As soon as Wellington received 
intelligence of this bloody repulse, he 
repaired to San Sebastian from his 
headquarters near Pampeluna. Being 
convinced, from the experience he had 
now had of the quality of the enemy, 
that the place was not to be carried 
without a very considerable addition 
to the means of attack, which the pre- 
sent exhausted state of the besiegers' 
ammunition would not permit, he de- 
termined to suspend active operations, 
and convert the siege into a blockade, 
until the arrival of the supply of war- 
like stores from Portsmouth which 
had been written for a month before, 
and was hourly expected. They did 
not arrive, however, for a considerable 
time ; and, meanwhile, a vehement ir- 
ruption was made by the French force 
into Spain, which well-nigh broke 
through the investment of Pampeluna, 
raised the siege of San Sebastian, 
snatched from Wellington the fruits of 
his glorious victory, and might, by 
damping the hopes of the allied sove- 
reigns in Germany, after the repulse at 
Dresden, have altered the whole face 
of the war. These disastrous conse- 
quences were prevented solely by the 
heroic resistance of a few British bri- 
gades, the daring intrepidity of their 
leaders, and the happy arrivid of Well* 
ington at the scene of danger, at the 
very moment when further resistance 
appeared hopeless. Such is the value 
of time in war, and such the magnitude 
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of the consequences which often flow 
from the heroism or pusillanimity of a 
single regiment or brigade. 

10. No sooner did Napoleon receive 
intelligence at Dresden of the battle of 
Vittoria, than, measuring at once, with 
prophetic eye, the extent of the dan- 
ger, he despatched Soult from his head- 
quarters in Germany, to taJ^e the com- 
mand of the whole fVench forces now 
assembled in the neighbourhood of 
Bayonne, xmder the title of Lieutenant 
of the Emperor. The danger, great as 
it was, appeared to the Emperor more 
threatening than it actually proved ; 
for it is now known, that so utterly 
unprepared were the enemy for the 
rapidity of Wellington's success, that 
Bayonne, at the time the British stan- 
dards approached the Bidassoa, was 
wholly unprovided for a siege, the guns 
not being even mounted on the ram- 
parts; and if the English general had 
been aware of its defenceless state, he 
might, by pushing on, have made him- 
self master of that great frontier for- 
tress almost without firing a shot.* 
Soult arrived at Bayonne on the 13th 
of July, and immediately commenced 
the most active measures for putting 
that place in a state of defence, and 
reorganising the wreck of several differ- 
ent armies which were now assembled 
around its walls. 

11. These consisted of the remains 
of the once formidable armies of the 
south of Spain, of the north, and of 
the centre ; but although not a third 
of any of these immense hosts now 
remained, yet, being all united to- 
gether under one head, and having a 
very narrow frontier to defend, they 

* •* In consequence of a blind confidence 
in his [Napoleon's] good fortune, which a 
long series of uninterrupted triumphs can 
hardly excuse, Bayonne, the most important 
fortress on the southern frontier, was not at 
this moment beyond the reach of a coup- de- 
main. Struck with astonishment, the civil 
and military authorities had taken no steps 
whatever for its defence ; and the English, 
without firing a shot, would have got pos- 
session of that important fortress, if they had 
been aware of its situation, and had had the 
boldness to continue their pm-suit through 
the Pyrenees beyond the pass of Bioby."— 
Vietoires et Conguetes, xxii. 204. See also Pel- 
lot, 23, 24. 



still presented a formidable force to 
tepel the attacks of the enemy. From 
the imperial muster-rolls, it appears 
that the whole force which the French 
general now had at his disposal in the 
neighbourhood of Bayonne, amounted 
to one hundred and fourteen thousand 
men, of whom ninety-eight thousand 
were present with the eagles. Of these 
seventy thousand infantry, and above 
six thousand cavalry, wexid ready for 
active operations in the field; the re- 
mainder formed the garrisons of San 
Sebastian, Pampcluna, Santona, and 
Bayonne.i* The forces in Catalonia, at 
the same time, under Suchet, were 
about sixty-six thousand; so that Na- 
poleon still had one hundred and sixty- 
four thousand men present under arms 
to oppose the Allies in the Peninsula, 
or on the French frontier, and Soult 
alone had eighty-six guns at his com- 
mand. But although the physical re- 
sources of his army were thus great^ 
it was very deficient in spirit and or- 
ganisation. Long marches had exliaust- 
ed the strength, and continued defeats 
broken the spirit of the soldiers; the 
divisions of so many different armies 
were blended Jx)gether, without any 
proper arrangement or direction ; and 
vast nimibers of soldiers, stragglers 
from regiments which had been de- 
stroyed or lost sight of, were huddled 
together in disorderly masses, witliuut 
arms, or officers to direct their move- 
ments. 

12. But Soult was one of those per- 
sons whose resolute and persevering 
character is eminently qualified to in- 
fuse his own spirit into such a disorder- 
ly body of troops, and remedy all the 
defects in oi>ganisation, equipment, and 
direction, which previous mismanage- 
ment had occasioned. Although his 
eye for tactics was not of the quickest 
kind, and he was far from possessing 
the rapidity of conception and decision 
of execution which distinguished Na- 
poleon, Wellington, and Ney, on the 
field of battle, yet he was unrivalled 
in the ability with which he effected 
the reorganisation of his armies and 
laid oift his plans of strategy, and 
second to none in the tenacity with 
t See Appendix, E, Chap. Lxxvn. 
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which he dung to their execution, 
under circumstances when to all others 
they appeared all but desperate. Had 
he possessed the vigour of Nej in 
actual combat, he would have been a 
perfect general; had he been less in- 
clined to acts of rapacity, his character 
as a man would have been compara- 
tively unsullied. Although not of a 
strong make, and subject to a natural 
defect in the foot, which might be 
supposed to injure his seat on horse- 
back,* yet he was capable of enduring 
the most severe fatigue, and was un- 
wearied in the diligence with which 
he set himself to execute any mission 
with which he was intrusted, or re- 
pair any disasters with which he was 
called upon to contend. He subse- 
quently held the most important situa- 
tions in the royal councils of France, 
and was more than once intrusted by 
its sovereign with the supreme direc- 
tion, both of civil and military affairs, 
on the most important occasions. Yet 
his fame as a general will rest mainly 
upon the admirable ability with which 
he struggled against Wellington in the 
campaign on which we are now about 
to enter, on the Pyrenees and in the 
south of France; and the interest of 
the contest between these two great 
commanders is not a little enhaoiced 
by the cordial union which, long after 
the termination of the struggle, pre- 
vailed between them, and ^e con- 
stancy with which they exerted their 
great influence in their respective 
countries to preserve the blessings of 
peace, when the popular passions on 
either side were ready to rekindle the 
flames of war. • 

13. Tlie first care of this great com- 
mander, upon taking the direction of 
the army, was to provide for the im- 
mediate security of Bayonne, which 
he found in no condition to make any 
resistance to the enemy. The ram- 
parts were instantly lined with guns, 
the ditches cleared out, the decayed 
parts of the wall hastily repaired, and 
palisades run up to prevent the ap- 
proach of the enemy to the outworks. 
The army was next divided into three 
¥rings, the right being placed under 
* One of his l«g8 was club-footed. 



the orders of (General Reille ; d'Erlon 
had the command of the centre, and 
Clausel of the left wing. The cavalry, 
which was not numerous, was arranged 
in two divisions— one of dragoons and 
one of hussars. This force occupied 
the whole northern issues of the passes 
of the Pyrenees, from the pass of 
Roncesvalles on the east to the mouth 
of the Bidassoa on the west; and Soult 
himself established his headquarters 
at Ascain, where he was indefatigably 
engaged in organising his forces and 
completing his arrangements. During 
this time, Wellington's headquarters 
were nearly opposite, at Lezaca, with- 
in the Spanish territory. With such 
vigour were the French general's la- 
bours conducted, and so admiraft>ly 
was he seconded by the spirit of the 
inhabitants of Bayonne, and of the 
adjoining province of B^am, that in 
less than a fortnight his preparations 
were complete, and he was in a condi- 
tion to take the fleld. He resolved 
immediately to recross the Spanish 
frontier, and direct his march to Pam- 
peluna, the garrison of which had not 
now remaining provisions for more 
than ten days; while that of San Se- 
bastian was hourly expected to sink, 
if the siege were not raised, under 
the impetuous assaults of the British 
soldiery. Wherefore, after issuing a 
spirited proclamation to his troops — 
in which he ascribed their misfortunes 
to the faults of their commanders, and, 
without disguising the merits of the 
British general and army, promised 
again to lead them to victory + — his 

t "While Germany was thus the theatre 
of great events, that enemy who, under pre- 
tence of succouring the inhabitants of the 
Peninsula, has in reality devoted them to 
ruin, was not inactive. He assembled the 
whole of his disposable forces— English, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese— under his most 
experienced officers ; and relying upon the 
superiority of his numbers, advanced in three 
divisions ac^inst the French forces assembled 
upon the Douro. With well-provided for- 
tresses in his front and rear, a skilful gene- 
ral, ei^oying the confidence of his troops, 
might, by selecting good positions, have 
braved and discomfited this motley levy. 
But unhappily, at this critical period, tim- 
orous and pusillanimous counsels were fol- 
lowed. The fortresses were abandoned and 
blown up; hasty and disorderly marches 
gave confidence to the enemy; and a veteran 
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whole army was put in motion at day- 
break on the 25th, being the very day 
on which Wellington was engaged at 
San Sebastian in inspecting the works 
after the failure of the first assault. 

14. The Allies mustered, in all, 
seventy-two thousand combatants of 
the Anglo-Portuguese army, of whom 
seven thousand were cavaliy, besides 
twenty-five thousand Spaniards.* The 
relative force of the contending armies, 
therefore, was not materially different^ 
the more especially as the numerous 
National Guards whom the French 
general could summon to his standard, 
of great service in mountain warfare, 
and well acquainted with the intri- 
cacies of the passes, fully compensated 
the Spanish troops at the command of 
the English general Both armies 

arroy— small indeed in number, but great in 
all that constitutes the military cbaracte]>— 
which had fought^ bled, and triumphed in 
every province of Spain, beheld its glory 
tarnished, and itself compelled to abandon 
all its acquisitions— the trophies of many a 
well-fought and bloody dav. When at length 
the indignant voice of the troops arrested 
this disgraceful fligbt» and its commander, 
touched with shame, yielded to the general 
desire, and determined on giving battle near 
Yittoria, who can doubts fi^m this generous 
enthusiasm, this fine sense of honour, what 
would have been the result had the general 
been worthy of his troops? had he, in short, 
made those dispositions and movements, 
which would have secured to one part of his 
army the co-operation and support of the 
other? 

"Let us not, however, deftnud the enemy 
of the praise which is due to him. The dis- 
positions and arrangements of their general 
have been prompt, skilful, and consecutive. 
The valour and steadiness of his troops have 
been praiseworthy ; yet do not forget that it 
is to the benefit of your example thev owe 
their present military character ; and that, 
whenever the relative duties of a French 
general and his troops have been ably ful- 
filled, their enemies have commonly had no 
other resource than flight. Soldiers I I par- 
take your chagrin, your grief, your indigna- 
tion ; I know that the bkime of the present 
situation of the army is imputable to others: 
the glory of repairing it is your own. The 
Emperor's instructions are, to drive the ene- 
my from yonder lofty heights, which enable 
liim proudly to survey oxir fertile valleys, 
and chase him beyond the Ebro. If won, 
the Spanish soil must bear your tents, and 
from thence your resources be drawn. No 
difficulties are insurmountable to your valour 
and devotion." — Soult to hit SoldierSf 2'2d 
July 1818 ; Gurwood, x. 677. 

* See Appendix L, Chap, ucxvu. 



occupied a line about eleven leagues 
in length, from the sea on the left, to 
the mountains on the westward of the 
pass of Roncesvalles on the extreme 
right. But there was this difference 
between the two — and it was a dif- 
ference which came to be of vital im- 
portance in the outset of operations : 
Although the British were on the 
higher ground, and occupied passes 
difficult of access, yet the columns 
posted in them, separated from each 
other by inaccessible ridges, could only 
communicate with, or receive support 
from each other, by a roundabout 
march of some days in the rear; while 
the French who were grouped in the 
plain, from which access was easy from 
one part of the line to another, could 
at pleasure throw the weight of their 
force against the weakest part of the 
allied line, and overwhelm it by a 
vehement irruption, with superior 
forces, before succour could by pos- 
sibility be obtained by the long cir- 
cuits in the rear, from the remoter 
parts of the position. 

15. Having concentrated his troops, 
and selected his point of attack, Soult, 
at daybreak on the 25th, with thirty- 
five thousand combatants, ascended the 
French side of the pass of Roncesval- 
les; while d'Erlon with the centre, 
twenty thousand strong, threatened 
the British centre by the Puerta de 
Maya, at the head of the valley of 
Bastan; and Yillatte, with eighteen 
thousand, remained in observation on 
the Bidassoa. Soult's objects in this 
measure were to accumulate forces on 
Wellington's right more rapidly than 
the English general could collect troops 
to oppose him ; to relieve Pampeluna^ 
for the revictualling of which he had 
collected a large convoy; and then, 
turning to his own right, to descend 
upon San Sebastian and the troops 
covering the siege, at the same time 
that his centre and right forced the 
allied positions in their front. To 
facilitate this operation, great efforts 
had been made in the preceding days 
to smooth the ascent to the pass of 
Roncesvalles, and three hundred bul- 
locks were in readiness to assist in 
dragging the guns up the long and 
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toilsome ascent, nearly twenty miles 
in length, leading to its summit. Sixty 
pieces of artillery accompanied the 
centre and left ; and the troops carried 
provisions for four days' consumption. 
Though the British officers at the out- 
posts were on the alert, from the move- 
ments they observed among the enemy, 
yet so well had the concentration of 
the French troops been masked by the 
intervening heights, and concealed by 
the peasantry, that they were far from 
being prepared for the furious onset 
by which they were suddenly assailed. 
16. At daybreak on the 25th, Clausel 
with three divisions, mustering fuUy 
eighteen thousand men, commenced 
an attack on Byng's brigade and Mu- 
rillo's Spaniards, little more than five 
thousand strong, who occupied an ele- 
vated position five thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, on the summit of 
a craggy ridge of rock at Altobiscar, 
commanding the higher parts of the 
Roncesvalles pass. The steep ascent 
soon rang with louder notes Uian the 
bugles of Charlemagne ; for the British 
troops, undismayed by the multitude 
of assailants, made a vigorous resist- 
ance : the musketry pealed sharp and 
long among the rocks, and the advanc- 
ing columns fell fast beneath the deadly 
fire which issued from above the clouds. 
But the French, electrified by the pre- 
sence of their new general, and burn- 
ing to efiace the recollection of their 
former defeats, advanced with the ut- 
most intrepidity, and toiled far up the 
steep : still, however, the British made 
good the summit^ until intelligence 
was received in the evening that Mu- 
rillo, assailed by superior forces, had 
fallen back on the left, where the as- 
sailants under Reille were making way 
along the summit of the Arola ridge, 
and that a Spanish battalion stationed 
at Orbaiceta, on the right, had been 
turned. Upon this the strong position 
of Altobiscar was abandoned ; and the 
British general, united to Cole's di- 
vision, which had come up from the 
left during the night, evacuated the 
great ridge, and descended on the op- 
posite side towards the general ren- 
dezvous of the troops ih &at quarter, 
in the valley of Zubiri. 



17. While the pass of Roncesvalles 
was thus forced on the allied right, the 
Puerta de Maya in the centre had also 
been the theatre of a sanguinary con- 
flict. D'Erlon had early in the morning 
put himself in motion on the same day, 
to attack that pass at the head of the 
valley of Bastan, and thus pour down 
by another road on the British block- 
ading force round Pampeluna. Hill 
was there with the second division; 
and the ground at the summit of the 
pass was exceedingly strong, consist- 
ing of an elevated valley, three miles 
broad, flanked by lofty rocks and ridges 
on eiUier side, and presenting scenery 
of the grandest description. The vale 
of Estevan, indeed, which leads to it, 
has at first an air of fertility and 
beauty; but it narrows as it rises to- 
wards the north, and is soon lost in 
the gloom and desolation of the fron- 
tier. Mountains are there crowded 
together in all varieties of savage mag- 
nificence ; here crested with grey and 
jagged cliffs, there rounded and green 
upon the summits, to which the pant- 
ing traveller is led by long and wind- 
iog paths. The sides of the rugged 
barrier are strewn with vast masses of 
black rock, detached by winter frosts 
from the peaks above; the roads are 
narrow and stony ; the fastnesses into 
which they lead, dark and shadowy; 
and the solitary traveller, in travers- 
ing them, in general hears only the 
dash of the waters which descend in 
numerous cascades on all sides, or the 
scream of the eagles which float high 
in the azure firmament. 

18. The better to conceal his real 
intentions. Count d'Erlon, early on 
the morning of the 25th, made some 
demonstrations against the small pass- 
es of Ispeguy and Lareta, which lie 
to the right of that of Maya, and were 
guarded by the Portuguese. Under 
cover of these movements, he skilfully 
brought forward his main body, long 
concealed from view, by the great road 
leading direct from Urdaz up the de- 
file, and they were near the summit be- 
fore they were perceived. The alarm- 
guns were instantly fired ; the pickets 
were driven in with heavy loss, and 
the light companies slowly retired, 
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firing quickly as they fell back, with the 
most exemplary steadiness. Breath- 
less with running up the Spanish side 
from the bivouacs a little below the 
summit, the British regiments, how- 
ever, soon arrived. The 84th, 89th, 
and 58th were first in line, taking their 
places by companies, and immediately 
began to fire. The 50th followed, 
and supported them with remarkable 
steadiness. Soon after the 92d ap- 
peared ; and the Highlanders, at home 
among the rocks, long kept the enemy 
at bay by the most devoted courage.* 
But the French increased rapidly, and 
fought well ; two-thirds of the 92d were 
at length struck down, the slaughter 
was terrible, and the ascent literally 
blocked up by the piles of the slain. 
Other regiments, particulaply the 71st 
and 8 2d, were successively brought 
up, and maintained the pass long and 
bi-avely against the enemy. But it 
was all in vain; they were literally 
forced back, and sullenly retreated 
across the ridge, still resolutely com- 
bating. So long - continued and obsti- 
nate was the fight, that the whole 
ammunition of the 8 2d was exhausted; 
and at length, as they still kept their 
ground, they were reduced to roll 
down stones on the enemy. In this 
desperate condition, the Allies were 
driven back to the last ridge of the 
pass, and were on the point of aban- 
doning the crest of the mountain alto- 
gether, when Barnes, with a brigade of 
the 7th division, came up from Echalar, 
and by a brilliant charge with the 
6th regiment drove the French back 
to the first summit of the range. In 

* The heroism of the 92d regiment on this 
occasion was the object of deserved admira- 
tion to the whole army. " The stem valour 
of the 92d/' says Napier, ** principally com- 
poMd of Irishmen, would have graced Ther- 
mopylce." No one can doubt the justice of 
tills eulogium on the regiment ; but the 
statement of its being composed principally 
of Irishmen is a mistake, arising from mis- 
information on the part of the ^lant colo- 
neL The author has ascertained from in- 

2 airy at its officers, particularly Lieutenant- 
donel Macdonald, that at that period nine- 
tenths of the whole corps were Scotch High- 
landers. — See Napier, vi. 122 ; and App. M, 
Chap. Lzxvii, where the proportion of Irish 
and Scotch in the regiment is given; and 
United Servi4x Journal for October 1840, p. 42. 



this disastrous and bloody combat, the 
Allies had fifteen hundred men killed, 
wounded, and made prisoners: the 
French lost, by their own admission, 
as many; but they won the pass, and. 
took four pieces of cannon. 

19. So far, the most brilliant success 
had crowned Sou}t's operations. He 
had, unknown to the British, accumu- 
lated the bulk of his forces against 
their right, and thrown himself in 
such strength on the two principal 
passes leading to Pampeluna, that they 
were both won. Final success seemed 
inevitable ; for if the Allies had been 
vmable to make good the summit of 
the hill, with all the advantages of 
ground in their favour, it was not to 
be expected that they could arrest the 
victorious enemy in the course of the 
rapid descent, not above twenty miles 
in length, from either of these passes 
to the ramparts of Pampeluna. If 
the other French generals had been 
as well aware as Soult was of the in- 
estimable importance of time in all, 
but especially in mountain contests, it 
is more than probable that this would 
have been the result, and a new aspect 
have been given to the campaign, and 
possibly the fortunes of the war, by 
the raisiilg of the siege of San Sebas- 
tian and of the blockade of Pampeluna. 
But d'Erlon, satisfied with having won 
the Puerta de Maya, remained there 
on the night of the 25th, without fol- 
lowing up his successes; and Reille's 
three divisions, which had received 
orders to march from St Jean Pied-de- 
port for Arola and Lindus on the pre^ 
ceding day, lost much precious and ir- 
reparable time in incorporating some 
conscripts which had come up with 
their respective regiments, so that they 
did not ascend the rocks of Arola in 
time to seize that important pass be- 
fore the British troops had got through. 
Thus, though the crest of the moun- 
tains was won, no decisive blow had 
been struck ; and the allied and French 
troops, after nearly equal mutual 
slaughter, were wending tKeir way 
down the valleys on the southern slope 
of the Pyrenees. 

20. On the morning of the 26th, 
Soult's march was retarded by a thick 
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fog which -bung on the higher parts of 
the mountains; he at length, however, 
got into motion, and descended the 
valley in pursuit of the British. But 
he soon found that in mountain war- 
fare, though the assailant may have 
the advantage in the first onset, diffi- 
culties accumulate around him as he 
advances, if he is opposed by a re- 
solute and persevering adversary. Cole, 
who was retreating down the valley 
from Roncesvalles, met Picton, who 
bad hurried to the scene of danger in 
advance of his division, which, how- 
ever, had crossed the hills and reached 
Zubiri, a few miles in his rear. Thither 
the British generals immediately re- 
treated, with some sharp combats in 
the rear-guard ; and the two divisions 
united, now mustering eleven thou- 
sand bayonets, offered battle on the 
ridge in front of Zubiri But Soult 
declined to attack, being desirous, be- 
fore he did so, of being joined by 
d'Erlon's divisions; and, as they did 
not come up before night, he- let fall 
some expressions of displeasure, disco- 
vering a secret apprehension of failure. 
Next day Picton, with both divisions 
now under his command, continued 
his retreat towards Pampeluna ; de- 
siring to concentrate his forces and 
give battle at Sobaoben, four miles in 
front of that fortress. Hill, finding 
his right uncovered, and being severely 
weakened by the combat of Maya, fol- 
lowed in the same direction down the 
valley of Bastan; and the mountain 
passes in the centre and right of the 
British position being now all aban- 
doned, fdarm and dismay spread far 
and wide in the rear. All the valleys 
leading down to Navarre were filled 
with baggage waggons, mules, artillery, 
and convoys falling back in confusion; 
and rumour, with its hundred tongues, 
everywhere spread the report that an 
irreparable disaster had been sustained. 
Meanwhile the garrison of Pampeluna, 
taking advantage of the alarm, made 
a sally; d'Abisbal, who commanded the 
blockading force, immediately spiked 
his guns and destroyed his magazines, 
to prevent their falling into the enemy's 
hands ; and he would have raised the 
VOL. z. 



blockade entirely, had not Don Carlos 
d'Espana fortunately come up at the 
moment with his corps, and restored 
some sort of order in the besieging 
force. 

21. Wellington was on his way back 
from San Sebastian when he received 
intelligence of Soult's irruption — but 
only of the one at the pass of Maya. 
As he did not conceive it possible, how- 
ever, that with no larger force than 
d'Erlon had, he would attemt)t to pene- 
trate the British lines, he thought 
that -attack was only a feint, and that 
the real efibrt would be made on the 
Lower Bidassoa, to raise the siege of 
San Sebastian. In the course of the 
night, however, correct accounts ar- 
rived of the Roncesvalles and Maya 
combats ; and he immediately adopted 
the same measures as Napoleon had 
done at Mantua in 1796, and Suwan-off 
at the same fortress in 1799, \ante, 
Chap. XX. § 103, and xxvn. § 81], by 
ordering Graham instantly to raise the 
siege, embark the stores and guns, and 
hasten with all his disposable forces to 
the support of Giron, in a defensive 
position previously selected for battle, 
on the southern side of the Bidassoa. 
These orders were punctually execut- 
ed; and meanwhile Wellington set 
out on horseback with the utmost 
speed, to join Picton's and Cole's di- 
visions in their position in front of 
Pampeluna. As he entered the village 
of Soraoren, he saw Clausel's division 
moving along the crest of the moun- 
tain opposite, which made an altera- 
tion of his dispositions advisable. He 
immediately dismounted, wrote the 
necessary orders in pencil on the para- 
pet of iJie bridge, sent them off by 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset, the only one 
of his staff who had been able to keep 
up with his racing speed, and rode 
alone up the ascent to join the British 
troops. The moment he was descried, 
a shout was raised by the nearest bat- 
talion, which spread along the line 
tiU the mountains re-echoed with 
the clang; and the French generals, 
startled by the sound, paused in their 
advance till they ascertained the cause 
of the tumult. The generals on the 
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opposite sides were ^thin sight of 
each other. Soult was so near, that 
even his features were visible with 
the aid of a telescope. ** Yonder," 
said Wellington, " is a great comman- 
der; but he is a cautious one, and will 
delay his attack till he ascertain the 
cause of these cheers ; that will give 
time for the sixth division to arrive, 
and I shall beat hun." And so in 
effect it proved. No serious attack — 
except one on a hill held by the Span- 
iards, which was repulsed — ^was made 
that day; and before the next, such re- 
inforcements arrived as enabled Well- 
ington to resume the offensive and 
secure the victory. A sharp fire of 
musketry along the front of the line, 
indeed, commenced at six o'clock in 
the evening; but a dreadful storm 
soon after arose, and prevented any 
important operations on either side 
till the following day. 

22. Early on the morning of the 
28th, the sixth division, to the infinite 
joy of their comrades, camie up, and 
considerable reinforcements had arriv- 
ed during the night ; the whole allied 
centre, now thoroughly aroused, being 
directed to the scene of danger on the 
right. The position which the Allies 
occupied was very strong, and such 
as seemed well adapted to arrest the 
march of a successful enemy, and turn 
the flood-tide of victory into ebb. 
Their troops were drawn up in two 
lines, both on very strong ground; the 
firsty posted on the summit of the 
ridge of Orcayen, stretched in the 
form of a convex semicircle, from the 
village of that name on the left, to 
Zabaldica on the right, and was about 
two miles in length, covered on the 
right flank by the river Ouy, and on 
the left by the torrent Lanz. On this 
elevated ground, the guns from which 
commanded the roads down the val- 
leys on either side, stood the fourth 
division under Cole; while the sixth 
division was drawn up across the Lanz 
in the valley on the lett, and entirely 
blocked up the approach to Pampe- 
luna in that direction; and two Span- 
ish, supported by the 40th British 
regimeni held in strength the crest of 
the ridge on the extreme right. The 



second line was posted on a still 
more rugged ridge, which runs entire- 
ly across the valley, and is cleft asun- 
der by two narrow openings, through 
the left of which the Lanz makes its 
way between overhanging rocks, while 
through the one on the right the 
Quy descends ; and these two streams, 
uniting in the rear of the bridge, form 
the Alga river, which, a mile farther 
on, washes the ramparts of Pampe- 
luna. On this strong ground, the 
front of which is uncommonlv bold 
and abrupt towards the north, Pic- 
ton's division was placed; his left at 
Gk>raity, his right in front of Huarte 
— which village lies immediately be- 
hind the opening through which the 
Guy flows, communicating with the 
Spaniards under Murillo and O'Don- 
nell, who had been hurried up from 
the lines before Pampeluna, s£retched 
on the heights across the gap formed 
by the Lanz, and in front of the vil- 
lage of Villaba. 

23. The rocks on which the first line 
stood, consisted of huge piles, stand- 
ing one above another, like the ruins 
of gigantic castles, half gone to ruin ; 
and none but the troops inured to the 
perils of the Peninsular warfare would 
have thought of assailing them. Soult's 
men, however, were equal to the task. 
Having minutely surveyed the ground, 
he resolved upon an attack ; being un- 
aware, from the hilly ground which 
concealed their march, of the arrival 
of the sixth division, and having learn- 
ed from deserters that Hill, with three 
fresh divisions and a Portuguese bri- 
gade, was expected at latest on the 
following morning. D'Erlon's men 
had not yet come up; so that his 
forces did not exceed, after the losses 
in the advance, thirty -two thousand 
men. Not more than eighteen thou- 
sand of the Anglo-Portuguese army 
were assembled; but the Spamarda 
were ten thousand more, and the 
great strength of the position compen- 
sated for the inferiority in the qusdity 
of the latter of these troops. About 
mid-day on the 28th, the anniversary 
of the battle of Talavera, the French 
tirailleurs, with the most admirable 
gallantry, began to swarm up the 
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steep; "while Clausers right division, 
in the valley of Lanz, burning with 
ardour, poured down the sides of the 
stream in one impetuous mass, even 
before the signal for attack was given. 
But just as it had turned Cole's left, 
and was preparing to double upon his 
rear, a Portuguese brigade of the sixth 
division appeared on the heights on 
its right flank; while the broad lines 
of the English uniforms, emerging 
from behind the same ridge, stood in 
battle array in its front. Time there 
was none, either for deliberation or 
retreat; the British in front opened a 
heavy fire on the head of the column ; 
the Portuguese on the right poured in 
their shot on the one flank; while two 
brigades of the fourth division, de- 
scending from their rocky fastnesses 
on the left, smote the other with re- 
doubled fury. Thus fiercely assailed 
at once in front and both flanks by an 
enemy previously invisible, the French 
columns recoiled, still bravely combat- 
ing, and strewed their numerous slain 
along the line of their retreats 

24. While this bloody repulse was 
going on upon the British left in the 
valley of the Lanz, a conflict of un- 
equdded severity was raging along the 
tup of the ridge in the centre and right. 
Without any proper unity in their ef- 
forts, butwith surpassing valour, Clau- 
sel's other divisions rushed up the 
steep face of the mountain; and, un- 
dismayed by a plunging fire, which 
in many cases swept off half their bat- 
talions, worked their toilsome way 
up to the top. In some instances their 
extraordinary gallantry met with de- 
served though but temporary success. 
The seventh Portuguese Ca9adore8 
shrunk from the terrible encounter on 
the summit, and the French establish- 
ed themselves for a few minutes on 
their part of the left of the ridge; 
but Ross's British brigade, instantly 
advancing, charged with a loud shout, 
and hurled them down the steep. Again 
they returned, however, reinforoed, to 
the attack : another Portuguese regi- 
ment on Ross's right wing having 
given way, the French penetrated in 
at the opening; and that heroic bri- 
gade^ assailed at once in front and 



flank, was compelled to give ground. 
Instantly the assailants stood on its 
position on the summit; their line 
began to deploy to a considerable 
breadth on either side ; and the crest 
of the mountain, enveloped in cloud 
and flame, seemed already won. 

25. In this extremity Wellington 
ordered up Byng's brigade, which ad- 
vanced in double-quick time; the 27th 
and 48th were brought down from the 
higher ground in the centre ; with in- 
describable fury they charged the 
crowded masses on the summit, and 
the whole were rolled in wild confu- 
sion over the rocks, and lost half their 
numbers under the British bayonet. 
In the courae of this desperate con- 
flict, the gallant fourth division sur- 
passed all its former exploits; every 
regiment charged with the bayonet,* 
some of them four difi'eront times, 
and the heroic Ross had two horses 
shot imder him. Meanwhile Reille's 
division, on the left of Clausel's third 
division, had environed the right of 
the position above the Guy stream, 
where the two Spanish regiments were 
placed; and, mounting fleroely the 
hill-side, dislodged them, after a brave 
resistance, from their ground on the 
left of the 40th British regiment. A 
Poi*tuguese battalion, rapidly advanc- 
ing, took its place in their room be- 
side that noble corps, which waited in 
stern silence until the French set their 
feet on the broad summit; ** but when 
their glittering arms appeared over the 
brow of the mountain, the chai'ging 
cry was heard, the crowded mass was 
broken to pieces, and a tempest of 
bullets followed its flight. Four times 
this assault was ronewed ; and the 
Fronch officers wero seen to pull up 
their tired men by the belts, so flerce 
and resolute wero they to win. But 
it was the labour of Sisyphus. The 
vehement shout and shock of the Brit- 
ish soldiers always prevailed ; and at 
last, with thinned ranks, tired limbs, 
and hearts hopeless from repeated 
failures, they were so abashed that 
three British companies sufficed to 
bear down a whole brigade." 

* The 40tb, 7tb, 20tb, and 23d.— Oubwooo, 

X.582. 
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26. Disconcerted by this bloody re- 
pulse, Soult drew off his forces to- 
wards evening, and resumed his former 
position on a range of hills opposite 
to Wellington's. Just then the heads 
of d'Erlon's columns began to appear 
on the right ; that general having, 
during the action, penetrated to with- 
in a league of Pampeluna, and been 
prevented from reaching that fortress 
chiefly by the violent fire which he 
heard in his rear, which induced him 
to re-measure his steps. It was too 
late to think of resuming the contest. 
The strength of Wellington's position 
had been proved ; twelve thousand 
men on the first ridge, who alone had 
been engaged, had defeated all the 
efforts of twenty -five thousand who 
had mounted to the assault with the 
most heroic bravery, and they were 
weakened by the loss of three thou- 
sand men. Hill's divisions, it was well 
known, would come up during the 
night; and before the morrow, fifty 
thousand men, posted on the strongest 
positions, would be ready in front of 
Pampeluna to dispute the further pro- 
gress of the French troops. With a 
heavy heart, therefore, Soult gave or- 
ders for a retreat at all points on the 
following day, to the infinite grief of 
the garrison of Pampeluna, the troops 
of which, hearing the cannon so near 
them, and on some heights even see- 
ing the French uniforms, had deemed 
their deliverance at hand, and already 
raised shouts of joy on their crowded 
ramparts. They had made, however, 
good use of the temporary suspension 
of the blockade, and exerted them- 
selves so diligently in sweeping the 
adjacent plain for supplies, while 
O'Donnell's troops were absent, that 
they were enabled to prolong the de- 
fence above a month longer than 
would have been otherwise practi- 
cable. 

27. Though obliged to relinquish 
his design of relieving Pampeluna, 
Soult had not yet, however, abandon- 
ed all hope of gaining something by 
his irruption ; and, accordingly, on the 
29th, instead of falling back by the 
direct road towards Roncesvalles, by 
which he had entered, he manoouvred 



on his right, with the view of throw- 
ing the weight of his forces towards 
San Sebastian, and raising the siege of 
that fortress. He was the more in- 
duced to do so, as the troops around it 
were much weakened, the whole centre 
and right of the British aimy being 
concentrated on the extreme right in 
front of Pampeluna. With this view, 
he, during the night of the 29th, occu* 
pied in strength the crest of the ridge 
lying to the westward of the Lanz, 
thus connecting his centre in position 
with his right, destined to commence 
the offensive movement against Sir 
Rowland Hill. On his side, Welling- 
ton, perceiving that although prepara- 
tions for retreat were making, yet the 
troops in his front stood firm, resolved 
upon an immediate attack. He was 
now in communication with Hill's three 
divisions, who had arrived by the pass 
of Villatte, in the neighbourhood of 
Lizasso; and having fifty thousand 
men in hand, of whom thirty-five 
thousand were English and Portu- 
guese, he deemed himself in sufficient 
strength to assume the offensive, and 
drive the enemy from their advanced 
position. With this view, he ordered 
Lord Dalhousie to possess himself 
with his division of the ridge in front 
of his position, which turned the ene- 
my's right ; while Picton with his 
division was to move forward to turn 
their left, by descending from the 
ridge of Soraoren, and advancing by 
Zabaldica up the valley of the Guy. 
Arrangements were at the same time 
made for attacking the enemy's central 
position, opposite to the heights which 
had been ihe theatre of such a bloody 
conflict on the preceding day, as soon 
as the effect of these flank operations 
began to appear. 

28. These movements were all made 
with the utmost precision, and proved 
entirely successfuL Before daylight 
broke, Dalhousie was at the head of 
his division (the 7th), cheering them 
up the rugged paths which led to the 
lofty ridge they were to gain, on the 
right bank of the Lanz : the enemy's 
troops were driven before them like 
chaff, and the first rays of the sun 
glittered on the British bayonets oa 
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the summit of the range. Murillo's 
SpaDiards and Campbeirs Portuguese 
speedily followed, exhibiting an im- 
posing mass of fifteen thousand com- 
batants on the crest of the mountains, 
on the enemy's extreme right; while 
at the same time a general attack was 
made by the British centre, which now 
descended from its stronghold above 
the villiEige of Soraoren, on the French 
centre, which still held its old position 
on the heights to its left. Picton, at 
the same time, pressed forward with 
his division up the valley of the Guy, 
on the British right; and, not content 
with driving Reille's men in his front 
before him up the pass, detached a 
brigade which scaled the heights on 
the left of the French position. The 
effect of these advances and attach, 
which were all made at the same time, 
and with that enthusiastic ardour which 
springs from the universal transport 
at returning victory, was to force the 
enemy to abandon entirely his position, 
and retreat up the valleys of the Lanz 
and the Guy towards Olague and Zubiri. 
29. Soraoren was now carried by 
storm by Byng's division and Madden's 
Portuguese, amidst deafening cheers, 
and fourteen hundred prisoners made. 
The whole valley was filled with smoke, 
which appeared to Dalhousie's men on 
the heights like agitated foam in the 
hollow ; while the roar of the cannon 
and rattle of the musketry were re- 
echoed with awful effect from moun- 
tain to mountain. This general at- 
tack relieved the pressure on Hill, who 
had been assailed on the extreme Brit- 
ish left by such superior forces early 
in the morning, that he was driven 
with considerable loss from the range 
of heights which he occupied to an- 
other in his rear in front of Marcalain ; 
but Dalhousie's able movement com- 
pelled the enemy to retire in their 
turn ; and at length both parties, 
thoroughly exhausted, sank to sleep 
on their stony beds above the clouds. 
The Allies in this day's combats lost 
nineteen hundred men, of whom two- 
thirds were Portuguese, upon whom 
the weight of the action had fallen, and 
to whom its chief glory belonged ; but 
the French were weakened by an equal 



number killed and wounded, and, in 
addition, three thousand were mado 
prisoners, and great numbers dispersed, 
and were lost in the woods and ravines.* 
80. Soult, after this disastrous de- 
feat, continued his retreat on the day 
following with all possible expedition 
up the valleys of the Lanz and Guy; 
but he was now in a most hazaixlous 
situation. His troops were all worn 
out with excessive toil ; the combat- 
ants were reduced to thirty-five thou- 
sand; Foy, with eight thousand whom 
he had rallied, was retiring up the Guy 
towards Zubiri, entirely separated from 
the main body, which was slanting 
down towards the Bidassoa; and the 
baggage, artillery, and caissons, could 
scarcely be hoped to be preserved while 
recroBsing the rugged summits of the 
Pyrenees. Graham, with twenty thou- 
sand, was ready to stop him on the 
side of San Sebastian. It was only by 
an extraordinary exertion of skill and 
coolness that his army in these circum- 
stances was preserved from total ruin. 
He directed his retreat^ not by the 
valley of Bastan towards the Puerta'de 
Maya, as d'Erlon had entered, but by the 
pass of Donna Maria towards San Es- 
tevan, Elizondo, and the valley of the 
Upper Bidassoa, At the last pass, his 
rear-guard made a stand in a very strong 
defile, to gain time for the carriages 
and artillery in their rear to get on ; 
but Hill turned the left of the gorge, 
affd Dalhousie the right, and after a 
vigorous resistance the enemy were 
driven from their stronghold in utter 
confusion, and with very severe loss. 
Meanwhile Byng pushed on, and in 
Elizondo captured a large and valuable 
convoy of provisions; and, rapidly ad- 
vancing, reoccupied the Maya pass. 
Wellington's troops had now almost 
entirely enclosed Soult's main body in 
a net, from which it seemied impossible 
for him to escape : for his soldiers, un- 
conscious of their danger, were grouped 
* Five-€Uid-twenty years ago, the atithor 
received a most interesting account of these 
days' actions from his noble and lamented 
friend. Lord Dalhousie, who bore so dis- 
tinguished a part in them. The lapse of 
that long period has taken nothing from the 
vividness of the impression produced by his 
graphic narrative, from which the preceiding 
detail is in great part taken. 
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close together in the deep and narrow 
Talley of Estevan : three British divi« 
sions and one Spanish, under Welling- 
ton, were dn his right flank concealed 
by the mountains; Hill was close be- 
hind him; Dalhousie held the pass of 
Donna Maria in his rear, which he had 
just won ; Byng was at Hava, at the 
head of the valley; the light division 
would in two hours block it up at Es- 
tevan ; and Graham was marching to 
close the only other exit from the val- 
ley by Vera and Echalar. 

81. Dispirited and worn out as his 
men were, Soult was in no condition 
to force any of these formidable defiles, 
defended by victorious troops, and his 
surrender seemed inevitable. So hope- 
ful was the English general of such a 
result, that, screened by the rocks, 
from behind which 'he surveyed the 
whole valley, he prohibited his men 
from issuing forth to capture Soult 
himself, who was seen riding in a care- 
less way along its bottom, lest the ca- 
tastrophe should awaken the f^rench 
army from its perilous dream of secur- 
ity, and issued the strictest orders that 
not a man should show himself from 
behind the ridge which concealed them 
from the enemy. At this moment, 
when every bosom beat high with ex- 
ultation atthe expected glorious trophy 
of their valour they were so soon to 
obtain, in the surrender of a whole 
army with a marshal of France at its 
head, three British marauders issuld 
from their concealment, to plunder in 
the valley. The sight of the red coats 
was not lost upon Soult^ who instantly 
perceived the imminence of his dan- 
ger. His whole army was immediately 
put in motion, and hurried towards 
the passes leading to the Lower Bidas- 
soa by Estevan, which they got through 
just before the Spaniards under Longa, 
or the light division, came up to close 
the terrible defiles. Such is war : the 
disobedience to orders by three soldiers 
saved France from the greatest cala- 
mity, and deprived England of the 
greatest triumph recorded in the an- 
nals of either monarchy. 

32. It soon appeared from what a 
fearful danger the emerging of these 
marauders from their retreat had de- 



livered the French army. In their 
last march to the defiles of Echalar, 
when the army was hurrying forward 
to win the pass before the enemy, 
great part of the French army, now 
thoroughly discouraged, broke its ranks 
and dispersed. Soult, who was endea- 
vouring to form a rear-guard to arrest 
the pursuit of the enemy, was seized 
with indignation when he beheld the 
disorderly bands which in wild con- 
fusion came hurrying forward. " Cow- 
ards!" said he, ** where are you flying 
to? You are Frenchmen, and you 
are running away! In the name of 
honour, halt and face the enemy ! " 
Stung by these reproaches, twelve 
hundred men rallied under the direc- 
tions of the marshal and his aides-de- 
camp, and formed a sort of rear-guard ; 
but the remainder fled ou without in- 
termission; and the torrent of fugi- 
tives swept impetuously down, with 
the roar and whirl of a mighty rapid, 
to the defiles of Yanzi and Echtdar. 
Before they got there the head of the 
column was as much disordered as the 
rear; the weather was oppressively 
sultry; and though the great body of 
the bewildered mass found vent dur- 
ing the night by the latter defile, yet a 
frightful scene ensuqd next day, when 
Reille'sdivisionsweresweepingthrough 
by the gorge of Yanzi. 

83. The French were there wedged 
in a narrow road, between inaccessible 
rocks ou the one side and the river 
on the other. While strugglingthrough 
this dreadful pass, the head of the 
light division reached the sununit of 
the precipice which overhung the road, 
and immediately began firing down 
on the dense throng. Indescribable 
confusion followed. The cavalry drew 
their swords, and charged through the 
pass; the infantry were trampled un- 
der foot; numbers, horses and all, 
were precipitated into the river : some 
in despair fired vertically up at the 
summit of the clifls ; the wounded im- 
plored quarter as they were rolled over 
the brink, and hung suspended, yet 
bleeding, on the branches of trees over 
the roaring torrent. So piteous was 
the scene that many even of the iron 
veterans of the light division ceased to 
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fire, or discharged tlieir pieces with 
averted gaze. With such circumstances 
of horror did the last columns of that 
mighty host leave Spain, who but a 
few days before had mounted the peuss 
of Roncesvalles buoyant with spirit, 
and in all the pride of apparently irre- 
sistible strength i And yet the disas- 
ter, great as it was to the French arms, 
would have been still greater if all the 
menhadbeenable to reach their ground 
at the time assigned them ; for Longa's 
division, if they had come up in time, 
would have rendered the pass of Yanzi 
altogether impassable to the disorderly 
torrent of Soult's masses : and though 
the light division marched forty miles 
in nineteen hours, and bore their ex- 
traordinary fatigues with surprising 
spirit, yet, if they had not lost their 
way in the wilds, they would have been 
two hours earlier at the perilous bridge, 
and none of Beille's division would have 
escaped. 

84. Next day the French troops at 
all points evacuated the Spanish terri- 
tory, and both armies resumed nearly 
the positions they had held before 
Soult's irruption took place. Before 
they recrossed the frontier, however, 
an incident occurred which showed, in 
a striking manner, how the steadiness 
of the bravest troops may be shaken, 
even in a short time, by a series of dis- 
asters. Clausers divisions were the 
last which remained on the Spanish 
territory ; and he occupied a strong 
position, with the rear-guard, in the 
Puerto d'Echalar. Wellington imme- 
diately determined to dislodge him; 
and for this purpose the fourth division 
was marched from Tansd to attack his 
front, the seventh division against his 
left, and the light against his right. 
Barnes* brigade of the seventh divi- 
sion, however, having a shorter dis- 
tance to march over, arrived on the 
ground before the other divisions had 
come up ; they were fifteen hundred 
against six thousand, and the enemy 
held a position as strong as the rocks of 
Soraoreu. Such was the spirit, how- 
ever, with which the British army was 
now animated, that this handful of 
heroes actually assauUed and drove the 
enemy from the rugged heights, amidst 



the enthusiastic cheers of the whole 
troops who witnessed this heroic ex- 
ploit. And yet the French were the 
same men who, a few days before, had 
all but won, against similar natural 
difficulties, the bloody steeps of So- 
raoren. Clausers men, thus dislodged, 
fell back to a strong ridge beyond the 
pass of Echalar, covered by the Ivan- 
telly rock, which was occupied in 
force. But they were not permitted 
to rest in this last position. As even- 
ing came on, and a dark mist crowned 
the cloud-capped summit of the cliff 
occupied by the French, the riflemen 
whom Colonel Barnard led to the at- 
tack, followed by the 48d, were soon 
lost to the view; but the sharp clang 
of musketry resounded among the 
clouds, and ere long a British shout 
was heard from the shrouded summit, 
and the last French were hurled in 
confusiop down the steep from the 
Spanish soil. After the lapse of ten 
centuries, the soldiers of Napoleon re- 
tired from Spain by the same route as 
the Paladins of Charlemagne had done. 
85. The irruption of Soult into the 
Spanish territory does the highest hon- 
our to his persevering chantcter and 
skill, in the movements of strategy 
which preceded the final shock ; but it 
may be doubted whether his vigour and 
firmness at the decisive moment were 
equal to the ability of his previous 
conceptions. With an overwhelming 
force he had thrown himself on the 
British right, and gained such success, 
before succour could arrive, that the 
issue seemed no longer doubtful; when 
victory was snatched from his grasp, 
and a succession of disasters were 
brought on the French arms, attended 
in the end with the most decisive ef- 
fects upon the ultimate issue of the 
war. There can be no doubt that the 
vigour with which the stroke, thus 
happily conceived, was followed up at 
the decisive moment, was by no means 
proportioned to the felicity 6f its ori- 
ginal conception. Soult was in front 
of the rocks of Soraoren with thirty 
thousand men on the evening of the 
26th, when only two divisions, muster- 
ing eleven thousand of the Anglo-Por- 
tuguese army, were assembled to stop 
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his progress. Had he attacked that 
night or next day with such a prepon- 
derance of force, it can hardly be 
doubted that he would have succeed- 
ed; and, supported by the ramparts of 
Pampeluna, he might have seen with 
indifference the arrival of the sixth, 
and aU the subsequent divisions of the 
British army which came up on the 
28th and 29th. 

86. Wellington's right wing was un- 
doubtedly in one sense out-generaled 
— that is, it was assailed by a force 
greatly superior to that anticipated, 
or for which it was prepared — and the 
troops at the Maya pass were clearly 
siurprised; but this is unavoidable in 
mountain warfare, where the attacking 
party may select his own point of on- 
set, and the attacked cannot, from the 
intervening of ridges, obtain succour 
till after a long time, and by a painful 
circuit in the rear; and Soult experi- 
enced the same, in his turn, in the 
forcing of his position shortly after on 
the Nive. On the other hand, the ra- 
pidity with which the British general 
gathered up all his forces to the men- 
aced point; the firmness with which 
he held his ground in the first instance 
against a vast superiority of force ; and 
the admirable combinations by which, 
in the subsequent advance, he defeated 
Soult*s attempts, and all but made him 
prisoner with thirty thousand men, 
are worthy of the highest admiration, 
and justly place the battles of the 
Pyrenees among the most brilliant 
of Wellington's martial achievements. 
The French loss, from the time of 
their entering Spain on the 25th July, 
till their evacuating it, was not less 
than fifteen thousand men, including 
four thousand unwounded prisoners; 
that of the British was seven thousand 
and ninety-six men, of whom four 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-six 
were British soldiers. But what is 
very remarkable, such was the effect 

* "That vain attempt cost the French 
army nineteen hundred killed, eight thou- 
sand five hundred and forty wounded* and 
two tiiousand seven hundred prisoners : in 
all thirteen thousand one hunored men." — 
Belhas, Jnwrnavx de» SUget dana la Penin- 
»ule, i. 266. The prisoners taken were really 
four thousand, which shows that this esti- 



of the trumpet of war in bringing back 
the stragglers, loosened by ^e Y ittoria 
plunder, to their standards, that the 
muster-rolls after the battles exhibited 
only fifteen hundred less than those 
taken before they commenced.* 

37. The first object which occupied 
the attention of the English general 
after the defeat of Soult's irruption, 
was the renewal of the siege of Sau 
Sebastian, which had been so rudely 
interrupted. The governor had made 
good use of the breathing-time thus 
afforded him by the cessation of active 
operations, in repairing the breaches 
in the sea-wall, retrenching the inte- 
rior parts of the ra^npart, and taking 
every imaginable precaution against a 
second assault, in particular,, he had 
constructed out of the ruins of the 
houses which had been destroyed, im- 
mediately behind the great breach, a 
second or interior rampart, parallel to 
the outer, very thick, and fifteen feet 
high, with salient bastions, which it was 
hoped would entirely stop the progress 
of the enemy, even if they won the front 
wall. During the intermission of ac- 
tive operations, the efforts of the Eng- 
lish were confined to a blockade po- 
sition taken up on the heights of 
St Bartholomew, which were much 
strengthened, and a distant fire upon 
the men engaged in these vast under- 
taJdngs; and they lost two hundred 
Portuguese, in a sally made by the gar- 
rison in the night of the 26th July. 

88. But when Soult was finally driven 
'back, matters soon assumed a very dif- 
ferent aspect. The heavy guns which 
had been shipped at Passages were all 
re-landed, and again placed in battery; 
a fleet of transports, with twenty-eight 
additional pieces of great calibre, and 
immense stores, arrived from Ports- 
mouth, and they were soon succeeded 
by as many more from Woolwich ; and 
the battering train, with the gunn 
landed from the ships, now amounted 

mate is in some respects below the truth, 
though founded on official documents, and 
probably very near it.— See Wellington to 
LOBD Liverpool. 4th August 1815, where he 
says, *' Their loss cannot be less than fifteen 
thousand, and I am not sure if it is not 
twenty thousand ; we have four thousand 
prisoners."— QuRWOOD, x. 697. 
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to the lai*ge number of a hundred and 
eighteen pieces, including twelve sixty- 
eight pounders. £7 the night of the 
25th, this immense train of artillery 
was all in readiness, and fifty- seven 
pieces were actually in the batteries. 
On the morning of the 26th they re- 
opened their fire with a roar so awful, 
that) echoed as it was from all the rocks 
and precipices in the wooded amphi- 
theatre around, it seemed as if no force 
on earth could withstand the attack. 
The fire continued without intermis- 
sion for the next four days, and before 
the 30th sixty-three guns were in con- 
stant practice; two wide breaches were 
gaping, and seemed easy of ascent; the 
fire of the place was almost entirely 
silenced, and three mines had been 
run in front of the advanced bat- 
teries on the isthmus, close under the 
sea-wall, in order to counteract any 
mines of the enemy near the great 
breach. Still the brave governor, after 
informing Soult of his desperate situa- 
tion, was resolute to stand a second 
assault, although his resistance of the 
first had fulfilled to the letter Napo- 
leon's general orders. The storm was 
ordered for the 31st at noonday. 

39. At two in the morning of the 
31st, the three mines were exploded 
under the sea-wall, and brought it com- 
pletely down. At this ay^ul signal 
the brave garrison all repaired to their 
posts, each armed with several mus- 
kets; and, relying on the successful 
resistance of the former assault, con- 
fidently anticipated the defeat of the 
present. Nor was their confidence 
without reason; for, notwithstanding 
the vastly, increased means now at the 
disposal of the besiegers, they had not 
yet beat down the enemy's parapets, 
nor established a lodgment in the horn- 
work; so that the assaulting columns 
would be exposed when near the breach 
to a destructive fire in flank — a fatal 
error, contrary to Vauban's rules, and 
the consequences of which were only 
evaded by the shedding of torrenta of 
British blood. Dissatisfied with the 
steadiness of some of the men at the 
former as8ault,Wellington had brought 
fifty volunteers from each of fifteen 
regiments in the first, fourth, and light 



divisions; "men," as he expressed it, 
" who could show other troops how to 
mount a breach." Leith, however, who 
had resumed the command of the fifth 
division, by which the former assault 
had been made, was uigent that his 
men should be allowed the post of 
honour ; and they were accordingly 
placed under General Robinson to head 
the attack, supported by the remain- 
der of the same division, and the seven 
hundred and fifty volunteers from the 
other regiments of the army. Major 
Snodgrass, of the 52d, had on the pre- 
ceding night forded the Urumea alone, 
opposite the smaller breach, up which 
he clambered at midnight, and looked 
down on the town. 

40. After the troops in the trenches 
were all under arms, deep anxiety per- 
vaded every bosom; and before orders 
were given for the forlorn -hope to 
move forward, the excitement felt had 
become almost intolerable. The he- 
roic band took its station at half-past 
ten; the tide, which all watched, was 
fast ebbing; the enemy's preparations 
were distinctly visible — the glancing 
of bayonets behind the parapets, the 
guns pointed towards the breach, the 
array of shells and fire-barrels along 
its summit, told but too clearly the 
awful contest which awaited them. 
Little was said in the assaulting col- 
umns ; the bravest occasionally chang- 
ed colour; the knees of the most reso- 
lute smote each other, not with fear 
but anxiety; and time seemed to pass 
with such leaden wings, that the 
watches were looked to every half 
minute. Some laughed outright, they 
knew not why ; many addressed a 
mental prayer to the throne of grace. 
The very elements seemed to have 
conspired to increase the impressive 
charskcter of the moment : a close and 
oppressive heat pervaded the atmo- 
sphere, lowering and sulphurous clouds 
covered the sky, large drops fell at 
intervals; and the very animals, awe- 
struck by the feeling of an approach- 
ing tempest, were silent in the camp 
and on the hills. 

41. Eleven had barely passed when, 
the tide being considered sufficiently 
fallen, the signal to advance was given. 
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The assaulting columiii issuing from 
the trenches in front of St Catalina, 
was to advance by the left bank of the 
Urumea, and between it and the walls 
of the fortress. They had a hundred 
and eighty yards to go before they 
reached the breaches, over rocks slip- 
pery with sea -weed, and the open 
strand. Silently the men moved for- 
wardy and not a shot was fired till the 
column had reached the middle of the 
space, when such a tempest of grape, 
musketry, and canister was at once 
opened upon It, as well-nigh choked 
the banks of the Urumea with the 
killed and the wounded. With daunt- 
less intrepidity, however, the survivors 
pressed on, headed by the gallant 
Lieutenant M -Guin of the 4th, who led 
the forlorn-hope, and rushed on, con- 
spicuous from his plume, noble figure, 
and buovant courage. Two mines 
were exploded rather prematurely by 
the enemy under the covered -way of 
the horn work; but they crushed only 
twenty men, and the column, bound- 
ing impetuously forward, streamed up 
the great breach, and soon reached its 
summit. There, however, they were 
assailed by a dreadful tempest of grape, 
shells, and hand-grenades; while the 
head of the column found it impos- 
sible to get down into the town, as the 
reverse of the breach consisted of a 
wall twelve or fourteen feet high, the 
bottom of which was filled with sword- 
blades placed erect, and every kind of 
ofiensive obstacle. The newly con- 
structed rampart within, and the ruins 
of the houses burned on occasion of 
the former assault, were lined with 
grenadiers, who kept up so close and 
deadly a fire, that the whole troops 
who reached the summit were almost 
instantly struck down. 

42. Still fresh bands pressed on ; 
the shores of the Urumea were inces- 
santly covered with successive columns 
hurrying forward to the scene of car- 
nage, until above half of the fifth di- 
vision was engaged. The volunteers 
from the different corps, who had with 
difficulty been restrained, were now 
let loose, and rushed on, calling out 
that they would show how' a breach 
should be mounted. Soon the crowded 



mass made their way up the face of 
the ruins, won the summit, and with 
desperate resolution strove to get over 
by a few ruined walls, which connected 
the back of the old with the front of 
the new rampart. Vain attempt f A 
steady barrier of steel awaited them 
on the other side; the bravest who 
got across were bayoneted or thrown 
down into the gulf below. Hand to 
hand, knee to knee, bayonet to bayo- 
net, the survivors still continued the 
struggle; but the resistance was not 
less determined, and, after two hours 
of mortal strife, the heroic defenders 
still made good the dreadful pass, and 
not a living man was to be seen on the 
breach. As a Inst resource. Major 
Snodgrass, with his Portuguese battal- 
ion, volunteered to make a simul- 
taneous assault on the lesser breach. 
They had to ford the Urumea from the 
neighbourhood of the Chof re batteries, 
where it was up to the middle of the 
men, under a heavy fire of grape from 
St Elmo, and of musketry from the 
walls of the town. They bore it, how- 
ever, without flinching ; the waves of 
the Urumea were ensanguined with 
blood without breaking their array; 
and they succeeded in reaching the 
breach they were ordered to attack. 
But here, too, the slaughter was dread- 
ful. A shower of grape smote the 
head of the column, and the obstacles 
proved insuperable, even to the most 
ardent valour. Matters seemed des- 
perate : — the Urumea was rapidly ris- 
ing, and would soon become impass- 
able ; the great breach was choked with 
the dead and the dying ; and already 
the shouts of victory were heard from 
the French ramparts. 

43. In this extremity, Graham, hav- 
ing consulted with Colonel Dickson of 
the artillery, adopted one of the bold- 
est, and yet, with his artillerymen, 
safest expedients recorded in military 
annals. He ordered that the whole 
guns of the Chof re batteries should be 
brought to bear ui>on the high curtain 
above the breach in the demi-bastions, 
from which the most destructive fire 
issued; while the British soldiers at 
the foot of the rampart remained qui- 
escent, or lay down, and the shot flew 
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only two feet over their heads. In a 
few minutes, forty-seven guns were in 
this manner directed with such efifect 
on the traverses, that they were in a 
great part broken down, and the troops 
who manned them were obliged to re- 
tire to more distant cover; and yet so 
accurate was the aim, that not one 
man among the assailants, lying on 
their faces, was struck. Twenty min- 
utes after this fire had commenced, 
one of the shells from the British bat- 
teries exploded among the numerous 
train of fire-barrels, live shells, hand- 
grenades, and other combustibles, 
which the garrison had arranged along 
the ramparts for the close defence of 
their traverses and interior works; the 
flame ran along the walls, and the 
whole exploded with a bright flash, 
succeeded by a smoke so dense as to 
obscure all vision. Three hundred 
brave Frenchmen were blown into the 
air by this awful catastrophe., which, 
like the blowing up of the Orient at 
the Nile, so impressed both sides, that 
for a minute not a shot was fired either 
from the ramparts or the batteries. 

44. At length, as the smoke and dust 
cleared away, the British troops, Seeing 
an empty space before them, rushed 
forward, and with an appalling shout 
made themselves masters of the first 
traverse. The defenders, however, even 
at this terrible moment, soon rallied, 
and a fierce conflict ensued at the top 
of the high curtain;* and for some 
time the result seemed still to bedoubt- 
fuL At length, the increasing num- 
bers and vehemence of the assailants 
prevailed over the stem resolution of 
the besieged. The French colours on 
the cavalier were torn down by Lieu- 
tenant Gethin of the 11th; the horn- 
work and ravelin on the front of the 
great breach were abandoned. About 
the same time, Snodgrass, with his 
valiant Portuguese, stormed the lesser 

* "They daflhttheywrestlelong in equal fray : 
All Nature toils beneath Uieir mighty sway; 
And clouds and billows doubt whidi master 

to obey. 
With force so balanced Troy and Latium 

mix ; 
Man stands to man, and foot to foot they 
fix.* 

JBneid, book x. 856. 



breach ; and the bulk of the garrison, 
now everywhere overpowered, were ra- 
pidly driven from all their interior in- 
trenchments, and sought refuge with 
the governor in the castle, leaving 
seven hundred prisoners rescued from 
instant death, in the hands of the 
victors. 

45. And now commenced a scene 
which has affixed as lasting a stain on 
the character of the English and Por- 
tuguese troops, as the heroic vidour 
they displayed in the assault has given 
them permanent and exalted fame. 
The long endurance of the struggle, 
which had continued in mortal strife 
for three houl», the fearful slaughter 
of their comrades which had taken 
place at the breaches, had wrought the 
soldiers up to perfect madness ; the 
battle which occurred the same day 
with the centre and right wing at San 
Marcial, prevented fresh columns of 
troops from being introduced, and, as 
not unusual in such cases, while they 
spared their enemies who were made 
prisoners with arms in their hands, 
the soldiers wreaked their vengeance 
with fearful violence on the unhappy 
inhabitants. Some of the houses ad- 
joining the breaches had taken fire 
from the effects of the explosion ; and 
the flames, fanned by an awful tem- 
pest of thunder and lightning, which 
burst on the town just as the ramparts 
were carried, soon spread with fright- 
ful rapidity. The wretched inhabi- 
tants, driven from house to house as 
the conflagration devoured their dwel- 
lings, were soon huddled together in 
one quarter, where they fell a prey to 
the unbridled passions of the soldiery. 
Attempts were at first made by the 
British officers to extinguish theflames, 
but they proved vain amidst the gene- 
ral confusion which prevailed; and 
soon the soldiers broke into the burn- 
ing houses, pillaged them of the most 
valuable articles they contained, and, 
rolling numerous spirit-casks into the 
streets, with frantic shouts emptied 
them of their contents, till vast num- 
bers sank down like savages, motion- 
less, some lifeless, from the excess. 
Carpets, tapestry, beds, silks, and sat- 
ins, wearing apparel, jewellery, watches^ 
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and everythiug valuable, were scat- 
tered about upon the bloody pave- 
xuentB; while fresh bundles of them 
were continually thrown down from 
the windows above, to avoid the flames, 
and caught with demoniac yells by the 
drunken crowds beneath. Amidst 
these scenes of disgraceful violence 
and unutterable woe, nine -tenths of 
the once happy and smiling town of 
San Sebastian were reduced to ashes ; 
and — what has affixed a yet darker 
blot on the character of the victors — 
deeds of violence and cruelty were 
perpetrated, hitherto rare in the Brit- 
ish army, and which cause the histo- 
rian to blush, not merely for his coun- 
try, but for his species. 

46. Let not the French writers fear 
that such atrocities will be palliated or 
excused because they occurred beneath 
the English Btanda]:^d. Justice knows 
no distinction of country; humanity 
acknowledges no excuse for cruelty; 
and they are purposely transcribed 
from the contemporary records, as a 
damning blot on the past, and eternal 
warning to the future.* A considera- 
tion of these mournful scenes, com- 
bined with the recollection of the mu- 
tual atrocities perpetrated by both 
parties on each other in England dur- 
ing the wars of the Roses, the horrors 
of the Tyrone rebellion in Ireland, the 
cold-blooded vengeance of the Cove- 
nanters after the battle of Philiphaugh 
in Scotland, the systematic firing and 
pillage of London during Lord George 

* "Oh wretched day! oh cniel night! The 
troops seemed to neglect the most ordmaiy 
precautions in a place recently taken, and, 
-with one end of it still in the enemy's hands, 
to give themselves up to the most unheard- 
of excesses. Pillage, assassination, rape, were 
pushed to an incredible pitch : and the fire, 
which broke out early in the night, after the 
enemy had retired to the castle, put the fin- 
ishing stroke to this scene of woe. On all 
sides were heard cries of distress from women 
who were violated, without regard either t<j 
tender youth, respected family, or advanced 
years; wives were outraged in presence of 
their husbands; daughters dishonoured in 
presence of their parents ; one girl was the 
victim of the brutality of a soldier on the 
corpse of her mother I Other crimes more 
horrible still, which our pen refuses to re- 
cord, were committed in that awftil night ; 
atid the disorders continued for some djiys 
after, without any efliciont steps being taken 



Gordon's riots in 1780, and the brutal 
violence in recent times of the Char- 
tists in England, suggest the painful 
doubt whether all mankind are not at 
bottom the same, in point of tendency 
to crime, when exposed to the influ- 
ence of the same temptations; and 
whether there do not lie, smouldering 
beneath the boasted glories of British 
civilisation, the embers of a conflagra- 
tion as fierce, and devastation as wide- 
spread, as those which followed and 
disgraced the French Revolution. 

47. Though the town of San Sebas- 
tian was taken, the citadel remained 
to be reduced ; and s\ich was the tena- 
city and hardihood of the governor 
and his brave adherents, that, hopeful 
of deliverance from the effort they 
were aware Marshal Soult was to make 
in their favour, they still held out even 
on that wasted and half -ruined strong- 
hold. The rugged nature of theground 
rendered it almost impossible to carry 
trenches up the rocky face of Monte 
OrguUo ; and the Duke of Berwick in 
consequence had, in 1719, consumed 
nineteen days in a bombardment to in- 
duce the garrison to surrender. Well- 
ington, however, having visited the 
works on the 1st September, resolved 
to push the approaches notwithstand- 
ing these natura]^ obstacles, and at the 
same time try the effect of a discharge 
of mortars and a cannonade on the 
castle. A heavy fire was kept up from 
mortars till the 8th, when, the breach- 
ing batteries from the side of the town 

to arrest them. Of above six hundred houses, 
of which San Sebastian consisted on the 
morning of the assault, there remained at 
the end of three days only thirty-six." — 
Man^'ateparlaJimte ConatitiUionalet chapitre 
ecMgiagtiqux, et Ua hoMtans de SanSehagtian — 
given in Vict, et Conq. xxii. 278, 279 ; and in 
Belmab, iv. 469, App. Yet Wellington had 
done all in his power to save the town ; he 
had purposely avoided a bombardment tn 
spare the citizens ; and both he and Graham, 
as well as the officers engaged, did their ut- 
most to stop the fire, and avoid the disor- 
ders ; but all tbeir efforts were Ineffectual, 
from the impossibility of bringing up fresh 
soldiers to occupy the town after the assault, 
as is usual in such cases, from the employ- 
ment of the whole troops not engaged in it, 
on the same day, at the battle on the Bidas- 
soa. — See Wellington to Spanish Minister ol 
War, 17th September 1813; GURWOOD, x 
8j3. 
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having been completed, a tremendous 
cannonade was opened from sixty pieces 
of heavy artillery, which played with 
such effect that everything in the cas- 
tle was torn up or destroyed by it. 
The English prisoners suffered even 
more than the garrison from this ter- 
rific tempest; for the governor, now 
irritated by the sufferings of his fol- 
lowers, would not permit the black 
flag to be hoisted to avert the fire from 
the hospital where they were confined. 
At length this stem but brave man, 
having exhausted all his means of de- 
fence, was obliged to surrender at dis- 
cretion, with one thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-six men, including five 
hundred and thirty-five wounded in the 
hospital; and the Spanish flag, amidst 
a salute of twenty-one guns, was hoisted 
on the citadel. 

48. The siege of San Sebastian, a 
third-rate fortress, garrisoned only by 
three thousand men, hastily got toge- 
ther during the tumult of defeat which 
succeeded the battle of Yittoida, cost 
the allied army three thousand eight 
hundred men, two thousand five hun- 
dred of whom— seventeen hundred and 
sixteen of these British — were struck 
down in the final assault;* and it de- 
tained the army sixty-three days, of 
which thirty were with open trenches, 
and thirty -three blockade. It gave 
time to Soult to reorganise his army, 
and make two desperate attacks, one 
towards Pampeluna, another, which 
shall be immediately noticed, on the 
Bidassoa, to re-establish his affiurs; 
and delayed by above three months the 
invasion of the southern provinces of 
France. The Allies expended on the 
siege no less than seventy-one thousand 
rounds of ammunition^and wereobliged 

* The French engineer, Bclmas, in his ela- 
borate and accurate work on the sieges in the 
Peninsula, makes the total allied loss in the 
siefre 5009, and quotes Graham's Despatches 
for his authority. This, however, is a mis- 
take ; the loss of the troops employed in the 
siege was exactly 8800; ana the larger amount 
is arrived at by the French author includ- 
ing, by mistake, in the returns, the Span- 
iards. U36 in number, who were killed and 
wounded on the 81st August, at the heights 
of San Marcial on the Bidassoa.— Bblmas^ iv. 
728 ; and Gbaham's Dupatches, toUh the Iom 
in the siege; Onawooo, xi. 60, aud x. 690; 
and Jones, ii. 89. 



to place seventy heavy guns in bat- 
tery. It must be admitted, that a 
stronger proof can hardly be imagined 
of the vital consequence of fortresses 
in war, or of the decisive effect which 
the courageous defence even of an in- 
considerable stronghold often has upon 
the fortunes of a campaign, or the fate 
of a monarchy. 

49. The defence of the French gov- 
ernor and garrison was skilful and 
heroic in the highest degree, and justly 
entitles them to place their prolonged 
resistance among the brightest military 
glories of their country. But notwith- 
standing all their exertions, the place 
must have i&Hen in half the time, if it 
had not been for obvious faults, both 
in the conduct of the siege, and in 
those who had the direction of for- 
warding supplies to carry it on, from 
Great Britain. The first assault in 
July should have succeeded, and would 
have done so, if the troops who com- 
posed the rear of the column had duly 
followed the advance of their heroic 
leaders. The last assault was rendered 
so murderous as it was, chiefly because 
the engineers had not adopted the pre- 
caution of knocking away the parapets 
of the traverses which commanded the 
breach, before they declared it prac- 
ticable; and of the facility with which 
this might have been done, and the 
vast effects with which it was attend- 
ed, decisive proof is to be found in the 
statement of Colonel Jones — " That 
the tremendous enfilade fire on the 
high curtain, while the troops were at 
the foot of the breach, though only 
maintained for twenty minutes, had 
dismounted every gun but two. Many 
of the pieces hstd their muzzles shot 
away ; the stone parapets were da- 
maged; the cheeks of the embrasures 
knocked off; and the terrepleine cut 
up and strewed with headless bodies. 

50. But, more than all, the authori- 
ties at home were to blame for not 
sending out military stores in time to 
carry on the siege. They were writ- 
ten for in the end of June by Welling- 
ton, but did not arrive till the 18th 
and 23d August; and it was this long 
delay which enabled the governor to 

I erect those formidable interior re- 
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trenchments which proved so fatal to 
the Allies in the second assault They 
were found to be in profusion, indeed, 
when they did arrive, but it was too 
late; the enemy had turned to too 
good purpose the prolonged delay thus 
aifordedhim.* Men could not be more 
zealous thioi the British government 
were at this period in the prosecution 
of tiie contest, and none ever made 
such stupendous efforts to carry it on 
as they did in this year. But they 
were still insensible, notwithstanding 
all the disasters which neglect of it 
had formerly occasioned, to the value 
of time in war; and exhibited, in their 
best combinations, too much of the 
character of their Saxon ancestors, of 
whom Athelstane the Unready is the 
true representative. So frequently has 
this ignorance of the simplest princi- 
plesof military combination, and, above 
all, of the vital importance of time in 
war, on the part of government, marred 
the greatest efforts, or disconcerted the 
best-laid enterprises of the British na^ 
tion, that it deserves the serious con 
eideration of all those who ha\^ the 
direction of the studies of youth, whe- 
ther some instruction on the subject 
should not form part of elementary 
education to all those at least who are 
likely, from their station or prospects, 
to be called to the supreme direction 
of afiairb. 

* WeSUngton remonstrated again and again 
in the moat energetic terras against this 
inexplicable delay in forwarding supplies. 
"Tour Lordship will see by my report that 
we are stiU waiting for the battering-train, 
and we have thus lost sixteen days in the 
month of Atigust, since I should have re- 
newed the attack upon San Sebastian if I 
had had the means. This is a most impor- 
tant period in the campaign, mrticnlarly for 
the attack of a place in the Bay of Biscav. 
How we are to attack Bayonne afterwutis, 
I am sure I do not know. A British minister 
cannot too often have under his view Uie 
element by which he is surrounded, and 
cannot make his preparations for the opera- 
tions of a campaign at too early a period.*'— 
Wblunoton to Lord Bathuxust, 18th Au- 
gust 1813 ; OuRwooD, xi. 12. 

" In the- attack of a maritime place, some 
assistance is usually received from, the navy 
by the army ; but the naval fbroe on the 
coast is too weak to give us any of the de- 
scription I require, and for the want of 
which we shall now be no much distressed. 
The suldierB are obliged to work in the trans- 



Si. Soult was not unmindful of his 
promise to attempt a serious diversion 
for the relief of the distressed garrison 
of San Sebastian. Before daylight on 
the 80th August, he crossed Uie Bidas- 
soa by the fords between the destroyed 
bridge on the great road and Andara, 
with Yillatte's and Reille's corps, mus- 
tering eighteen thousand combatants; 
while Clausel, with twenty thousand 
men, was concentrated in the woods 
behind the Bayonette mountain; and 
Foy, with seven thousand, was ready 
to support the attack. Little ground 
required to be gained to raise the 
siege; for it was only eight miles from 
the point of passage to Oyarzun, from 
whence the invading force might at 
once advance upon the rear of the be- 
siegers. Notwithstanding all the se- 
cresy of his preparations, however, Well- 
ington received intimation of his de- 
signs, and made his dispositions ao- 
cordingly. Reinforcements to the 
amount of five thousand men had ar- 
rived from England, including the bri- 
gade of Guards which had just come 
up from Oporto; and the greater part 
of the stragglers from Yittoria had 
now rejoined their colours, so that the 
army was stronger than it had been 
before the battles in the Pyreneea 
But though he brought up the British 
troops to the close vicinity of the scene 
of action, so as to be ready to support 

ports, to unload the vessels, because no sea- 
men can be furnished ; and we have been 
obliged to use the harbour-boats of Passages, 
navigated by womai, in landing the ordnance 
and stores, because there was no naval force 
to supply us with the assiatanoe we should 
have required in boats. If we had a suffi- 
cient naval force^ we might, if the weather 
permitted, make an attack from the sea at 
the same time that we should make the 
attack upon the breaches from the laud. 
This would at all events divide the enemy's 
attention, and would probably prevent much 
of the loss in the assault of the breaches, if 
it did not tend to insure the suooess of the 
assault If the navy of Great Britain can- 
not afibrd more than one frimUe and a few 
brige and euttere, fit and used only to carry 
despatches, to co-operate with this army in 
the siege of a maritime place, the possession 
of which before the bad season commences 
is important to the army as well as the navy, 
I must be satiitfied, and do the beat I can 
without such assistance.**— Wblungton to 
Lord Bathurst, 19th August 1S18; Gu&- 
wooo^ xi. 1819. 
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their allies in case of any disaster, he 
wisely determined to make a triad of 
the Spaniards, in a strong position, to 
guard the entrance into their own ter- 
ritory. With this view, he stationed 
the troops of that nation, composing 
the fourth army, about eighteen thou- 
sand strong, on the heights of San 
Maboial^ on the southern side of the 
Bidassoa, already memorable from a 
severe action between the Spaniards 
and French in the beginning of the 
revolutionary war, [ante, Chap. xm. § 
80]. Longa's men were in reserve at a 
lit^e distance in the rear, with the 
Portuguese of the fourth division, and 
the British brigades of the same divi- 
sion, and those of the first division, 
ready to support them. Thus nearly 
thirty thousand men in all might be 
brought to stop the progress of the 
enemy; but the unusual ^lantry and 
steadiness of the Spanish troops render- 
ed all assistance needless, and left them 
the whole weight and glory of the fight. 
52. Though Soult's troops were col- 
lected on the 80th, it was not till the 
31st that the attack was made. At 
davbreak on that morning, Reille's 
columns crossed by the fords above 
Biriatu, and soon got footing on the 
opposite bank, where they made them- 
selves masters, withoutmuch difficulty, 
of a small battery. But when they 
came to ascend the opposite hill, which 
is there covered with brushwood, and 
is unconmionly steep, they fell into 
disorder, and, before they could re- 
cover themselves, were charged by the 
Spaniards, who, in firm array, descend- 
ed upon them with such vigour that 
they were driven headlong down. Dur- 
ing this conflict, the French had suc- 
ceeded in throwing a bridge across, 
under cover of some guns they had 
placed on the heights on their own 
side, about a mile further up; and 
Villatte's reserve advanced to the sup- 
port of their defeated comrades. En- 
couraged by this assistance, Reille's 
men again advanced to the charge; and 
one brigade even succeeded in gaining 
the chapel of San Mardal on the sum- 
mit at the left of the line, upon which 
Wellington ordered up the 85th regi- 
ment to repel the attack, and himself 



rode forward with his staff toward the 
menaced point. Upon seeing him, the 
Spanish troops, without waiting for 
the English succour which was ap- 
proaching, set up a loud shout, and, 
rallying on their own reserve, which 
was brought up, returned to the charge, 
and dashed the French down the hill 
so vehemently that they were in great 
part driven into the river, and several 
pontoon boats which had come across 
were sunk by the fugitives who crowd- 
ed into them. Thus the Spaniards had 
the glory, which Wellington carefully 
acknowledged, of defeating, by their 
unaided efforts, an attack by a power- 
ful body of the enemy. At the same 
time Clausel crossed over* higher up, 
near Vera, with three divisions, aud 
immediately commenced an attack on 
luglis' and a Portuguese brigade. The 
latter were driven, by the vast supe- 
riority of the enemy's force, from tiie 
heights which they at first occupied ; 
but they rallied on those of San Anto- 
nio, which they succeeded in maintain- 
ing; and Wellington, havingbrought up 
Eempt'a brigade to their support, or- 
dered Dalhousie to advance in the same 
direction, who sent forward Barnes' 
brigade before daylight next morn- 
ing. Clausel, upon this, fearful of hav- 
ing his retreat cut off, fell back across 
the river on the following morning, by 
forcing the bridge of Vera, of which 
the idlies had regained possession. 
Meanwhile Soult, despairing of suc- 
cess, drew back his forces at all points 
on the same day, and with no small 
difficulty and heavy loss, in conse- 
quence of the swelling of the river by 
the dreadful tempest which came on 
at night, regained the Fi'ench side of 
the Bidassoa. 

53. In this untoward afikir Soult 
lost about three thousand six hnndred 
men, including General Vandermaens 
killed, and four other generals of in- 
ferior note wounded. The allied loss 
was two thousand six hundred and 
eighty-three, of which no less than one 
thousand six hundred and eighty were 
Spaniards — a clear proof that with 
them had rested the burden and glory 
of the day. But what was of far more 
importcmcci the French weakness was 
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toow clearly demonstrated to both 
armies; their inability to keep the 
field established by decisive evidence; 
and the spirit of the Spanish troops 
greatly augmented by having defeated 
them, unsupported, in a pitched battle. 
On the very day on which the whole 
efforts of the French general, with all 
his disposable forces, had been in this 
manner defeated by a part only of the 
allied army, San Sebastian had fallen 
before the assault of the British sol- 
diery; and as Marshal Soult, from the 
heights on the north of the Bidassoa, 
which still bear the name of Louis 
XIV., beheld, amidst the whirlwind 
tempest which fell upon his retreating 
columns, the destruction of all his 
hopes of ofiensive warfare, he could in 
the distance perceive the glancing of 
the fires and the volumes of smoke, 
which, like a burning volcano, bespoke 
at San Sebastian the fatal termination 
of the assault. 

54. The national historians of Spain 
and Great Britain differ widely, and 
will probably always differ, as to the 
degree of merit to be assigned to the 
efforts of their respective nations for 
the deliverance of the Peninsula; und 
the French military writers, more jeal- 
ous of the fame of the descendants of 
those who fought at Oressy and Azin- 
cour, than of the comparatively dim 
light of Spanish glory, are anxious to 
ascribe it chiefly to the consuming ef- 
fects of the guerilla warfare. Perhaps 



the English military annalists — ^those 
especially who were actually engaged 
in the conflict, and witnessed the in- 
numerable defeats of the Spanish 
armies, and the unworthy jealousy 
with which they were actuated, both 
towards the generals and troops of 
this country— have gone into the other 
extreme, and both unduly overlooked 
the patriotic ardour, and underrated 
the military influence of the indomi- 
table spirit of hostility to French ag- 
gression, which for so long a period 
animated a large portion of the Penin- 
sular people. Impartial justice will 
ascribe to both their due share in this 
glorious deliverance. It must admit 
that the power of Spain was utterly 
prostrated until England entered as a 
principal into the strife, and that the 
prolonged resistance of its people was 
mainly owing to the necessity imposed 
by Wellington's victories of concen- 
trating the French troops on the Por- 
tuguese frontier. But it must, at the 
same time, acknowledge that, notwith- 
standing all the heroism of the Anglo- 
Portuguese army, and all the ability of 
its chief, it never could have effected 
the deliverance of the Peninsula against 
the forces, generally three, often four 
times superior, of the French empire, 
unless the indomitable perseverance 
and resolute hostility of the Spanish 
character had come to their aid, by the 
distraction which they occasioned to 
the French armies. 



CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

OHABACTERS OF NAPOLEON, MUBAT, NET, AND BEBTHIEB. 



1. HiBTOBiOAL narrative, how im- 
portant or interesting soever the events 
may be which it embraces, is not the 
species of composition which gives the 
best insight into the characters of the 



actors in the scenes it records. Qene- 
ral causes are there too much wound 
up with personal agency; the stream 
of human transaction is too vast, its 
floods too overwhelming, to permit the 
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salient points of individual disposition 
to be adequately developed, even in 
those who have been chiefly instrumen- 
tal in directing its current. It is pri- 
vate incident which portrays the real 
man : it is in the habits of domestic 
life that we are to seek the true touch- 
stone both of the greatness and the weak- 
ness of humanity. The common mazim, 
that no man is a hero to his valet-de- 
cAam&re, indicates the universal concur- 
rence of all ages in this truth. The chai*- 
acters in public life, accordingly, which 
are most deeply engraven on the me- 
mory of mankind, arte not those by 
whom the most important changes in 
history have been wrought, but those of 
whom the most graphic and touching 
incidents have been recorded by writers 
of capacity sufficient to discern their 
value. The heroes of antiquity, after 
the lapse of two thousand years, still 
seem present to our imagination; but 
if we examine the elements of which 
the still living phantoms are composed, 
we shall find that, while their great and 
important exploits are recollected only 
in a sort of shadowy grandeur, it is 
the incidents of their private life, the 
generosity of their individual actions, 
which are really enshrined in our me- 
mory ; and that it is not so much even 
the pictured pages of Livy, Xenophon, 
and Quintus Ourtiiis, as the lives of 
Plutarch, which have given them im- 
mortality. In modem times, it is the 
Richard III. and Heniy VIII. of Shake- 
speare, not those of history, who recur 
to every mind when our kings of the 
olden time are thought of; it is the 
Johnson of Boswell, not the author of 
the Rambler, or the learned lexicogra- 
pher, who is present to every reader. 
And so feeble is the impression pro- 
duced by real generalities, in compari- 
son of fictitious details, that even the 
valour of Richard Cceur-de-Lion, the 
beauty of Queen Mary, and the tyranny 
of Louis XI., are retained in our re- 
collection chiefly by the enchanting or 
powerful colours in which their cha- 
racters have been drawn by the imagi- 
native pencils of Schiller and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. 
2. Perhaps there is no illustrious 

VOL. X. 



man, ancient or modem, of whom such 
ample details exist in these respects as 
Napoleon ; and though they have been 
disfigured, in too many instances, by 
the enthusiastic partiality or interest- 
ed flattery of one set of writers, and 
the coarse invective or profound hatred 
of another, yet it is not impossible for 
an attentive observer to distinguish the 
true from the false, even in these exag- 
gerated statements. An experienced 
draughtsman has no difiiculty in separ- 
ating sketches from nature from ima- 
ginary conceptions, even of scenes 
which he has never himself visited; 
and those who have made themselves 
familiar with the peculiar and strongly 
marked traits of that wonderful man's 
character, will seldom be at a loss to 
distinguish the real from the fictitious 
anecdotes which have been preserved 
concerning him. The reader, there- 
fore, will probably not regret the pains, 
nor deem them misplaced, if advan- 
tage is taken of the pause in military 
operations which resulted from the ar- 
mistice of Pleswitz, to throw together 
some of the most graphic and charac- 
teristic details which exist, furnished 
by eyewitnesses, of a man whose name 
will ever occupy the most conspicuous 
place in the annals of modem times. 

3. What renders the traits of Na- 
poleon's character improbable, and at 
times almost incredible to an ordi- 
nary observer, is the opposite and ap- 
parently irreconcilable features of dis* 
position to which they point. Those 
who are familiar, on the other hand, 
with the leading principles and ruling 
objects of his mind, and have arrived 
at the secret clue which reconciles its 
seeming inconsistencies, will regard 
them as in a peculiar manner charac- 
teristic, and find additional evidence 
of the authenticity of anecdotes de- 
scriptive of such a disposition, in the 
very variety which appears at first 
sight so perplexing. He united, to a 
degree which was perhaps never before 
equalled, the ardent and impassioned 
temperament of southern, with the 
cool judgment and intellectual force of 
northern Europe. It is hard to say 
whether he was most distinguished by 
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the admirable knowledge which he 
possessed of the grand and elevated in 
human conduct, and by the heart-stir- 
ring use he could at all times make of 
appeals to the most generous feelings 
of our nature, or by the total disre- 
gard of every moral obligation or dis- 
interested virtue which he invariably 
displayed when his own interest ap- 
peared to be in any degree thwarted 
by a due observance of them. He was 
not by disposition a cruel, nor by na- 
ture a bad man; that is, the wicked or 
savage principles were not in any ez- 
traonlinary degree developed in his 
character. It was by the entire ab- 
sence of any moral control, when his 
interest was concerned, that he was 
principally distinguishecL Those who 
were around him spoke of his " iron 
will" as the leading feature of his 
character, and there can be no doubt 
that this was the case. Fixity of pur- 
pose, and disregard of moral obliga- 
tion, when they interfered in any de- 
gree with it, were his great charac- 
teristics; and such was the force of his 
mind, that what he willed he seldom 
failed to attain. He thus inspired the 
idea that he was the man of destiny, 
and that his determinations were the 
decrees of fate. 

4. Yet this absence of all moral con- 
trol did not by any means render his 
life a meve tissue of bad actions; nor 
was it inconsistent on many occasions 
with noble deeds, humane feelings, and 
beneficent intentions. He was too 
clear-sighted not to perceive that such 
conduct was, in the general case, the 
most judicious; he knew well that 
vindictive cruelty usually defeats its 
own object ; and that the only solid 
foundation for the attachment of sub- 
jects to a sovereign, is to be found in 
a sedulous protection of their interests. 
But the grand and peculiar character* 
istic of his mind was, that all this was 
done, not because he felt it to be right, 
but because he saw it to be expedient : 
his ruling principle was interest in- 
variably followed, not duty persever- 
ingly performed. Accordingly, when- 
ever he perceived, or thought he per- 
ceived a conflict between these rules 
of conduct, he never hesitated an in- 



stant to give the preference to the 
selfish considerations— or rather, his 
mind was so entirely governed bv their 
influence, that he never experienced, 
on such occasions, any mental conflict 
at all. Yet so strongly did his clear in« 
tellect perceive the connection, even in 
this world, between virtue and expedi- 
ence, generosity and influence, that few 
men, when not perverted by the sugges- 
tions of selfishness, have done more 
evincing an elevated disposition. But 
when a collision between the two arose, 
he always inclined to the side of inter- 
est. He often said that Comeille was 
the only man who understood the art 
of government, and that, if he had 
lived in his age, he would have made 
him a privy councillor;* and the reason 
was, that while he thoroughly under* 
stood, and has nobly expressed, the 
most elevated sentiments, he always 
assigned the superior place to reasons 
of state policy— in other words, con- 
siderations of real or supposed expe- 
dience. This distinction, which never 
perhaps was so clearly defined in any 
human being before his time, furnishes 
the true key to the otherwise inexpli- 
cable character of Napoleon; and de- 
monstrates that there is much truth, 
both in the obloquy which has been 
thrown upon him by his enemies, and 
in the eulogies which have been pro- 
nounced on him by his friends. 

5. If we contemplate him in one 
point of view, never was any charao- 
ter recorded in history more worthy 
of universal detestation. We behold a 
single individual, for the purposes of his 
own ambition, consigning whole gene- 

* Perhaps Napoleon had in view m this 
opinion the celebrated lines on the death of 
Pompey, of the Egyptian counsellor: — 
" La justice n'est pas une vertu d'etat 
Le choiz des actions, ou mauvaises on 

bonnes, 
Ne fait qu'andantir la force descouronnes; 
Le droit des rois consiste It ne rien ^pargner ; 
La tinaide ^quit^ detruit I'art de r^gner ; 
Qwtnd on craiut d'etre ixguste, on a tou- 

Jours & craindre ; 
Et qui veut tout pouvoir doit oser tout en- 

fi-eindro, 
Fuir comme un d^honneur la vertu qui lo 

perd, 
Et voler sans scrupule au crime qui le 
sort." 

CoRXEiLLE, Fompie, Act i. sccuo 1. 
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rations of men to an untimely grave, 
desolating every country of Europe by 
the whirlwind of conquest, and earning 
the support and attachment of his own 
subjects, by turning them loose to 
plunder and oppress all mankind. In 
the prosecution of these objects, we 
see him deterred by no difficulties, 
daunted by no dangers, bound by no 
treaties, restrained by no pity; regard- 
less alike of private honour and public 
faith; prodigal at once of the blood of 
his people and the property of his 
enemies; indifferent equally to the 
execrations of other nations and the 
exhaustion of his own. We perceive 
a system of government at home based 
upon force, and resting upon selfish- 
ness, which supported religion only 
because it was useful, and spoke of 
justice only because it was expedient; 
which at once extinguished freedom 
and developed talent; which dried up 
the generous feelings by letting them 
-wither in obscurity, and ruled man- 
kind by the selfish, by affording them 
unbounded gratification; whic^ made 
use of the noble feelings in others to 
advance the purposes of the interested 
in himself.* We see a man of con- 
summate abilities, wielding unlimited 
powers for the purposes of individual 
advancement; straining national re- 
sources for the fostering of general 
corruption; destroying the hopes of 
future generations in the indulgence 
of the present; constantly speaking of 

* " BatCeasar's greatneclls, and his strength, 

was more 
Than past renown and antiquated power : 
'Twas not the fame of whitt he once had 

been. 
Or tales in old records and annals seen ; 
But 'twas a valour, restless, uuconfiued, 
Wliich no success could sate, nor limits 

bind; 
'Twas shame, a soldier's shame, untaught 

to yield, 
That blushed for nothing but an ill-fought 

field; 
Fierce in his hopeshewas, nor knew toBtay, 
Where vengeance or ambition led the way ; 
Still prodimsil of war whene'er withstood. 
Nor spared to stain the guilty sword with 

blood; 
Uigiug advantage, he improved all odds. 
And made the most of fortune andthegods ; 
Pleased to o'ertum whate'er withheld his 

prize, 
And saw the ruin with rejoicing eyes." 
LucAK, Phartalia, book i. 



disinterested virtue, and seldom prac- 
tising it; perpetually appealing to the 
generous affections, and ever guided 
by the selfish ; everlastingly condemn- 
ing want of truth in others, yet daily 
promulgating falsehoods among his 
subjects, with as little hesitation as 
he discharged grape-shot among his 
enemies. 

6. If we regard him in another view, 
we shall be iSd to form a very difierent 
estimate of his character. Never were 
talents of the highest order, genius of 
the most exalted kind, more profusely 
bestowed upon a human being, or 
worked out to greater purposes of 
good or evil. Gifted at once with a 
clear intellect, a vivid imagination, 
and a profoimd judgment — burning 
with the fervent passions and poetic 
glow of Italy, and yet guided by 
the highest reasoning and reflecting 
powers, at once an enthusiastic student 
of the exact sciences, and a powerful 
mover of the generous affections; im- 
bued with the soul of eloquence, the 
glow of poetry, and the fire of ima- 
gination — he yet knew how to make 
all these powers subservient to the 
directions of sagacious reason, and the 
dictates of extensive observation. He 
was illustrious not merely on account 
of his vast military achievements, but 
of his varied and often salutary civil 
efforts. He was not a great man be- 
cause he was a great general : he was 
a great general because he was a great 
man. The prodigious capacity and 
power of attention which he brought 
to bear on the direction of his cam- 
paigns, and which produced such as- 
tonishing results, were but a part of 
the general talents which he possessed, 
and which were not less conspicuous 
in every other department, whether of 
government or abstract thought. It 
was hard to say whether he was great- 
est in laying down strategetical plans 
for the general conduct of a campaign, 
or in seizing the proper direction of an 
attack on the field of battle, or in 
calculating the exact moment when 
his reserves could be most effectively 
employed. And those who are struck 
with astonishment at the immense 
information and just discrimination 
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which he displayed at the council- 
board, and the varied and important 
public improvements which he set on 
foot in every part of his dominions, 
will form a most inadequate concep- 
tion of his mind, unless they are at 
. the same time familiar with the lu- 
minous and profound views which he 
threw out on the philosophy of politics, 
in the solitude of St Helena. Never 
was evinced a clearer proof of the 
truth which a practical acquaintance 
with men must probably have impress- 
ed upon every observer, that talent 
of the highest order is susceptible of 
any application; and that accident or 
Supreme direction alone determines 
whether its possessor is to become a 
Homer, a Bacon, or a Napoleon. 

7. It would require the observation 
of a Thucydides, directing the pencil 
of a Tacitus, to portray by a few 
touches such a character; and modem 
idiom, even in their hands, would pro- 
bably have proved inadequate to the 
task. Equal to Alexander in military 
achievement, superior to Justinian in 
legal reformation, sometimes second 
only to Bacon in political sagacity, he 
possessed at the same time the inex- 
haustible resources of Hannibal, and the 
administrative powers of Caesar. En- 
during of fatigue, patient of hardship, 
unwearied in application, no difficul- 
ties could deter, no dangers daunt, no 
obstacles impede him : a constitution 
of iron, a mind superior to physical suf- 
fering, enabled him to brave alike the 
sun of Egypt and the snows of Russia. 
Indefatigable in previous preparation, 
he was calm and collected in the mo- 
ment of danger; often on horseback 
for eighteen hours together, and dic- 
tating almost the whole night to his 
secretaries, he found a brief period for 
slumber during the roar of the battle, 
when the enemy's balls were falling 
around him.* Nor was peace a period 

* At the battle of Bautzen, Napoleon, who 
was extremely fatigued by the exertions of 
the two preceding days, and almost entire 
want of rest during the night, more than 
once fell asleep when seated on an eminence 
overlookinff the field, which the enemy's 
oannon-balls fhx]uently reached. He said, 
nature had her rights, which could not be 
violated with impunity, and that he felt 



of repose to his genius, nor the splen- 
dour of courts a season merely of re- 
laxation. His habits of application ap« 
peared early in life : he often said that 
from the time he left school, he never 
worked less than sixteen hours a-day. 
Though not insensible to the attrac- 
tions of courts, though often indulg- 
ing for a moment in their vices, he was 
never the slave of their pleasures; 
female charms exerted only a transient 
sway over his passions, and never 
clouded his reason ; and when sur- 
rounded by the pomp of a king of kings, 
he was unceasingly employed in con- 
ducting th^ thread of interminable ne- 
gotiations, or stimulating the progress 
of beneficent undertakings. He was 
too great a man to be ashamed of, or 
attempt to conceal his origin ; and said 
to his brother Joseph on occasion of 
his coronation as Emperor, — " Joseph, 
if our father could see us I" He pos- 
sessed the simplicity of mind which is 
the almost invariable attendant on real 
greatness; and at the highest period 
of his elevation was to be seen playing 
at soldiers with mannikins in uniform 
with the king of Rome, or almost drop- 
ping down with laughter at the terror 
of Maria Louisa on horseback, when 
she was beginning, under his tuition, 
to learn to ride. 

8. *' Has tantas viri virtutes ingentia 
vitia sequabant: — inhumana crudelitas, 
perfidia plus quam Punica ; nihil veri, 
nihil sancti, nullus deorum metus, 
nullum jusjurandum, nulla religio.'*t 
Brave without being chivalrous ; some- 
times humane, seldom generous; vehe- 
ment in anger, yet often forgiving on 
reflection ; implacable iu political ha- 
tred, but not insensible to hostile es- 
teem ; inexorable in general measures, 
yet susceptible of individual pity ; 
wound up in his own elevation, yet 
ever identifying it with the glory of 
France; regardless alike of crime or 

more cool to give fk-esh orders, or consider 
the reports he received, when awakening in 
th is manner from a transiout slumber. — Od el. 
i. 90. 91 : LasCasbs, ii. 409; and Fain, i. 411. 
t " Those great virtues were equalled by 
as great vices : — inhuman cruelty, perfidy 
more than Punic; no truth, no piety, no 
fear of the gods, no regard to an oath, no re- 
ligion."— Livy, lib. XXL c. 4. 
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Buffering in the path of ambition, yet 
not addicted to either if uncalled fur 
by private interest or state policy — 
he could at once call his conscripts 
food for cannon, and boast that he 
could afford to spend ten thousand of 
them a-day, and yet bind up the wounds 
of individual suffering, or sacrifice his 
carriages to wounded valour. In one 
respect only he was altogether impla- 
cable — and that was towards persons 
whose services to himself threatened 
to interfere with the supremacy of his 
achievements, or whose enmity had 
proved an impediment to his ambition. 
He never forgave Moreau the victory 
of Hohenlinden, which saved France: 
nor Kellermann the charge at Mar- 
engo, which fixed himself on the con- 
sular throne ;* nor Wellington the 
determined opposition which at last 
hurled him to destruction.t 

9. Generosity with, him was often 
admirably assumed, and, when not in- 
tei*fering with selfishness, really felt ; 
but forgetfulness of self never marked 
his actions for any length of time. 
When the impulse of the moment was 
over, or the object of the acting had 
ceased, egotism never failed to reap- 
pear in undiminished ascendancy, and 
dispelled in a moment the pleasing il- 
lusion. He was capable of the heroic 
but politic self-denial of Alexander, 
which, by pouring the untasted cup of 
water on the sands of Ai-abia, assuaged 
the thirst of a whole army ; but the 
designless magnanimity which put the 
draught to the lips of the Macedonian 
hero, when the physician was reading 
the denouncing letter, was beyond his 
reach. He could imitate Themistocles 
in surrendering himself, as he himself 
said, to " the greatest, the most ]x>wer- 

* " A un Be qual puossi 
Flu oltraggio for, cbe averlo posto in seggio? 
Tor puo il regno chi I'diede, et cbi il puo 

torre 
8'odia et spegne dai Be." 

AuriERi« Maria Stuardo, Act i. scene 1. 

f So true are the words of Comeille, which 
be adopted : 

" Quaiid un bomme une fois a droit de nous 
hair, 
Nous devons pr^umer qu'il cberche & nous 

trahir: 
Toute BOD amiti^ notis doit ^tre suspecte." 
Polyevete, Act v. sceue 1. 



ful, and the most persevering of bis 
enemies;" but he would never, like 
him, have swallowed poison to avoid 
being called on to elevate himself at 
the expense of his country. The mau 
who shunned death at Waterloo, after 
he had himself told his army that *'the 
hour had arrived when it behoved 
every Frenchman who loved his coun- 
try to conquer or die," had no hesita- 
tion in bequeathing a legacy in his will 
to the assassin who had attempted 
the life of the Duke of Wellington. 
He condenmed the execution of Louis, 
because it was a political error; but 
he hesitated not to murder the Duke 
d*Elughien, because it seemed a political 
advantage. He loudly denounced the 
alleged perfidy of the English attack 
on a neutral power at Copenhagen ; 
but he scrupled not to seize the whole 
fortresses and royal family of Spain, 
in violation of a strict alliance, when 
it gave him a throne. Inflexibility of 
will, and an imbounded thirst for ag- 
grandisement, were his great character- 
istics; and though he undoubtedly felt 
the influence of the generous affections, 
and often acted on their impulse, he 
never on one single occasion, or for 
one single instant, let them interfere 
with these ruling principles. His cha- 
racter cannot be better summed up 
than in the words in which profound 
reflection has enabled genius to define 
Satan, — " He was the perfection of in- 
tellect without moral principle." J 

10. Great part, however, of the self- 
ishness which formed so important a 
feature, and damning a blot, in the 
character of Napoleon, is to be ascrib- 
ed not so much to himself as to the 
age in which he lived, and the people 
whom he was called upon to rule. 
Bom and bred in the most corrupted 
society of Europe, during the irreli- 
gious fanaticism, general license, and 
universal egotism of the Revolution, 

t An expression of my highly esteemed 
friend the Bev. Bobert Montgomery, for* 
merly rector of St Jude's, Glasgow, now in- 
cumbent of Percy Chapel, London, whose ge- 
nius as a poet conveys an inadequate idea of 
his eloquence as a preacher, and fervour as a 
minister of religion, in a depraved manufac- 
turing community, where Christian seal hsA 
so wiae a field for exeiliou. 
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he saw no other way of governing his 
subjects but by constantly app^ing 
to their interest ; and was led to be- 
lieve, from what he saw around him, 
that selfishness was the prime mover 
and universal spring of mankind. That 
it is so in the long run at all times, and 
among all people, to a great degree, no 
one experienced in the ways of men 
will probably doubt. But religious 
truth reveals the simultaneous agency 
of higher principles ; and historical 
observation loudly proclaims that many 
of the most important changes in hu- 
man annals have been brought about 
in direct opposition to its dictates. It 
was ignorance or oblivion of those 
counteracting agencies which was the 
gi'and eiTor of Napoleon's life, and be- 
yond all doubt brought about his falL 
The Revolution misled him by estab- 
lishing the fatal principle, that no other 
test is to be applied to human actions 
but success; the prevailing irreligion 
of the age misled him, by spreading 
the belief that worldly prosperity is at 
once the chief good in life, and the 
only rational object of human pursuit. 
11. To rouse exertion by the lan- 
guage of virtue, and direct it to the 
purposes of vice, was the grand prin- 
ciple of the Revolution, and the imme- 
diate cause of its triumphs. The Em- 
peror felt that he had at no time a 
chance of success but by yielding to 
its impulse ; and at all times he could 
almost command events by wielding 
it for his advantage. Instead, there- 
fore, of considering Napoleon as an in- 
dividual man, and striving to reconcile 
the opposite qualities of his charac- 
ter, or harshly condemning its darker 
features, it is more consonant both to 
historic truth and impartial justice to 
regard him as the personification of 
the principles which at that period were 
predominant in his country— as the 
I:tcarnation op thh Last Stagb op 
THE Rb VOLUTION; and perhaps no Ava- 
tar, sent on such a mission, could have 
been imbued with fewer vices. In 
this view, we may look upon the con- 
test in which he was engaged as the 
same in sublunary affairs with that 
awful struggle darkly shadowed forth 
in Revelation, to whieh the pencil of 



Milton has given the form and force 
of> terrestrial reality; and may view 
his fall as demonstrating the same Su- 
preme direction of events which, per- 
mitting for a season, for inscrutable 
purposes, the agency of sin, doomed to 
final ruin the Prince of the Morning. 

12. Tet, even after making every al- 
lowance for the demoralising influence 
of these circumstances, there are some 
peculiarities in the character of Napo- 
leon which are almost inexplicable, 
and which demonstrate the justice of 
Johnson's observation, that no man 
ever rose from an inferior station to 
the government of mankind, in whom 
great and commanding qualities were 
not blended with certain meannesses 
that would be inconceivable in ordi- 
nary men. Great as was his penetn\- 
tion, profound the sagacity of his poli- 
tical reflection, he yet deliberately 
based his throne upon the systematic 
oppression of all other nations by one; 
and seriously believed that he needed 
not to disquiet himself about the re- 
sults, BO long as, under the stimulus 
of glory and victory, he let loose his 
own subjects to plunder and insult 
every people over whom they ruled. 
He could survey past events with an 
eye seldom equalled in the justice of 
its observation: yet he throughout 
life acted upon the principle, that false- 
hood was not only no crime, but no 
error ; that mankind could be perma- 
nently misled by the reiterated asser- 
tions of bought mendacity, and truth 
finally extirpated by the rude bayonets 
of despotic power. He was often gen- 
erous to those around him, and muni- 
ficent in his gifts to individual men ; 
but yet his public conduct was invari- 
ably characterised by the most grasp- 
ing disposition, and his government, in 
all countries but his own, nothing but 
an organised system of universal rapine. 
He often gave money with a liberal 
hand to objects of charity ; but he 
never forgave those who asked it as a 
matter of business. His liberality was 
that of the captain of robbers who 
divides among his band the fruits of 
their plunder, but he never failed to 
keep the lion's share to himself; and 
he coDtrived during his reign to amass. 
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chiefly by selling licenses, in direct 
-violation of his own O^ntinental Sys- 
tem, a treasure of three hundred mil- 
lions of francs (£12,000,000) in the 
vaults of the Tuileries. His invariable 
answer, when applied to by his gene- 
rals for money, was, that he had none 
to give; and his first instructions to 
them were, to maintain themselves in 
the coimtries where they were quar- 
tered, and above all things, not to come 
to him for money.* 

13. That salient energy, that living 
principle, which has hitherto always 
enabled Europe at length to dispel 
the illusions which had benighted, 
or throw ofiF the oppression which 
had crushed it, never appears to have 
entered into his calculations : that re- 
tributive justice which so often, in 
this world, dooms enormous sin to 
work out its own punishment, never 
crossed his imagination. Though he 
committed, in the course of his career, 
many great crimes, and still more evi- 
dent faults, he appeared to the very 
last to have been altogether insensible 
both to the one and the other; and he 
repeatedly said at St Helena, that, with 
the exception of the invasion of Spain, 
he never fell into a political mistake, 
and on no one occasion was ever guilty 
of a political delinquency. Nay, he 
went so far as to assert, on repeated 
occasions, that he would present him- 
self without fear or disquietude before 
his Maker, to give an account of his 
actions.t His conduct and language 
regarding himself would lead us to sus- 
pect at times that he had been bom 
without a conscience, or that its voice 
had been entirely extinguished by the 
effects of early education, did not his 
measures on various occasions prove 
that he was not insensible to humane 

* "Napoleon, fearing to dissipate the trea- 
sure which he intended as the reward of 
his army in the event of continued pros- 
perity, or as a means of creating vast defen- 
sive resources in case of reverse, replied that 
he had no money: an anttper tohich h« v\- 
variablv gave token emptied to, urUeu the matter 
in hand was in the nature qf an act of charity." 
— Thibbs. Conmlat et i'J?iApire, viii. 633. 

t ** He said with emphasis, that he would 
stand with confidence before the Tribunal of 
Ood. and await his Judgment without fear." 
— <Sowvmir< Higtoriqites de Napoleon, par le Ba- 
Bo.N Menival, §on Ancien Secretaire, L 294. 



and elevated sentiments, and his lan- 
guage on all afford decisive evidence 
that no man was better qualified to de- 
tect the slightest deviation from recti- 
tude in the conduct of his opponents. 
14. Though his capacity in forming 
political designs, and even more so in 
carrying them into effect^ was seldom 
surpassed, yet in his general views of 
policy he was far from being guided by 
enlarged principles, and still farther 
from acting consistently in the mea- 
sures requisite for their execution. 
Self, there as elsewhere, formed the 
ruling principle and great blot in his 
character. Universal empire was the 
avowed object to -^ich his life was de« 
voted; but, supposing such a design 
practicable, he adopted the means of all 
others the least fitted to carry it into 
effect. The magnanimous yet wise 
policy of consulting the interests, and 
bending to the prejudices of the con- 
quered states, by which the Romans 
obtained the empire of the world in 
ancient, and the English the supremacy 
in Hindostan in modem times, never 
entered into his imagination. To con- 
centrate the world in Europe, Europe 
in France, France in Paris, and Paris 
in himself, was the perpetual object of 
his ambition. Nor was it only over 
the bodies and properties of men that 
he proposed to establish this extraor- 
dinary dominion: ohains still more 
durable, because less immediately gall- 
ing, were prepared by him for their 
minds and thoughts. He laboured aa- 
siduously to transfer the seat of the 
papal power to the French capital, in 
order to gain possession of the vast in- 
fluence which it still maintained over 
the faithful in every part of Europe ; 
while, by a deep-laid and comprehen- 
sive system of secular education, he 
strove to mould according to his will 
that far more powerful portion of the 
people in his own country, who looked 
only to temporal advancement, and 
were swayed by nothing but temporal 
ambition. Thus, while he professed, 
and perhaps believed himself to be the 
man of the age, and the child of the 
Revolution, he ran directly contrary to 
the professed tenets of its supporters ; 
or rather, he correctly discerned their 
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real motives, and worked with perfect 
sagacity, to its natural result and ter- 
mination, a system which, based ex- 
clusively on the selfish passions, was 
liable to be destroyed by their gratifi- 
cation, and which, subverting the influ- 
ence of moral principle, left no other 
regulator for mankind but physical 
force. 

15. The oppressive government and 
centralised despotism of Napoleon, 
therefore, were so far from being a 
deviation from the character, or a di- 
vergence from the principles of the 
Revolution, that they were the obvious 
completion of both, and the natural 
termination of intellect set free from 
the restraints of principle. The pre- 
vious convulsion had prepared the 'field 
for his dominion, and left him no other 
means of maintaining it but that which 
he adopted. The destruction of pro- 
perty had terminated the sway of aris- 
tocracy; the ruin of religion subverted 
the authority of conscience; the vices 
of democracy rendered intolerable the 
government of numbers. The charac- 
ter which he figured for himself, and 
the mission on which he often de- 
clared he was sent — that of closing 
the gulf of the Revolution — were in 
fact nothing but an indication of the 
direction of its principles to their in- 
evitable end: the subjection of man- 
kind to private selfishness and public 
slavery. And although in the later 
years of his life, after the European 
alliance, founded upon i^eligion, and 
directed by aristocracy, had accom- 
plished his overthrow, he again re- 
verted to the language of democracy, 
aud sought refuge in the arms of libe- 
ralism from the indignation of experi- 
ence; yet this was a forced and un- 
natural union, suggested by interest, 
brought about by misfortune, and 
which could not, in any event, have 
subsisted longer than the mutual ne- 
cessities which gave it birth. 

16. But although we may discover 
in the vices by which Napoleon was 
surrounded, and on the impulse of 
which he was elevated to greatness, as 
well as in the necessities of his situa- 
tion when placed there, some apology 
for the principles of his government^ 



none can be found for the narrow views 
on which his policy was often based, 
and the littleness by which his pri- 
vate life was sometimes disfigured. In 
the prosecution of his favourite design 
of universal dominion, he neither dis- 
played the enlargement of a great nor 
the views of a benevolent mind. When 
he had the power to remodel the Euro- 
pean commonwealth almost at plea- 
sure, and distribute its different gov- 
ernments according to the physical 
necessities or durable interests of their 
inhabitants, he appears to have been 
in genei'al directed by no other prin- 
ciples but temporary convenience, na- 
tional vanity, or family aggrandise^ 
ment. Conceding to him the merit 
of unconquerable perseverance in the 
war against England, whose overthrow 
was indispensable to the completion 
of his designs; and admitting that he 
evinced extraordinary ability in the 
military and naval enterprises which he 
set on foot for her subjugation; there 
is nothing in his foreign policy on con- 
tinental Europe which evinced en- 
larged capacity, or bespoke aptitude 
for universal dominion. The fatal pre- 
ponderance of self marred everything 
which he attempted out of the pale of 
France itself. 

17. He conceived and executed the 
noble design of levelling the inhospi- 
table ridges of the Alps ; yet instead 
of forming, as he might have done, 
the whole Italian peninsula into the 
vast monarchy which natui*e has so 
clearly intended, and antiquity had so 
well prefigured, he cut it in the most 
arbitrary manner into shreds and 
patches, to form appanages for his 
family, or gratify the Parisians by the 
subjection of Rome to their govern- 
ment. He insisted on having, as 
Chateaubriand has observed, ** a de- 
partment of the Tiber;** and to effect 
this object, irrevocably prevented the 
union and ruined the independence of 
the peninsula. He thereby lost the 
great moral support which he might 
have derived from the revived na- 
tional spirit of the Italian people. He 
boasted, with justice, that he had 
realised the dream of Louis XIV., and 
that under his sway there were no 
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longer any Pyrenees: yet he subse- 
quently marred, by selfish aggrandise- 
ment, that great enterprise; convert- 
ed an obsequious ally into a mortal 
enemy; substituted popular hatred 
for courtly subservience; and re-erect- 
ed the Pyrenees, bristling with hos- 
tile bayonets, and reeking with the 
blood of slaughtered nations. He re- 
peatedly had the destiny of the Ger- 
man empire in his hands, and by the 
lustre of his victories had not only 
obliterated the feeling of Gothic na- 
tionality, but converted the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine into the firmest 
outwork of his empire ; yet he vo- 
luntarily threw away that splendid 
acquisition; cut up the Fatherland 
into kingdoms for his brothers, or 
strange offshoots of the great empire; 
irritated Prussia beyond forgiveness, 
at once by insult and injury; alienat- 
ed the affections, without weakening 
the strength of Austria; and pur- 
chased the applause of France by 
the merciless severity of requisitions 
which drained away the resources and 
exasperated the hearts of Germany. 
He more than once touched on the 
still vibrating chord of Polish na- 
tionality, and by a word might have 
addad two hundred thousand Sarma- 
tiac lances to his standards; but he 
did not venture on the bold step of 
re-establishing the throne of Sobieski : 
and by the half-measure of the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw, permanently excit- 
ed the jealousy of Russia, without 
winning the support of Poland. 

18. No one felt more strongly, or 
has more clearly expressed the neces- 
sity of providing, by a firm European 
alliance, against the encroachments of 
the Muscovite empire, or made greater 
efforts to resist it; but he himself 
gave that power its strongest devel- 
opment ; for, by unheard-of treachery 
on his own part, he converted the 
hereditary religious hatred of the Ot- 
tomans into its ally ; while by intole- 
rable arrogance he not only stilled the 
long-established jealousy of Sweden, 
but threw his own lieutenant, its ruler, 
into the arms of that power. He was 
desirous of planting his family on all 
the adjoining thrones^ and boasted 



that his dynasty would soon be the 
oldest in Europe ; and yet he rendered 
his government unbearable even to 
his own brothers; made the eldest 
resign his crown of thorns in Spain ; 
drove the second to seek refuge in 
Great Britain, to avoid his persecution ; 
compelled a third, by his arrogance, 
to abdicate the throne of Holland; 
and precipitated a fourth into sensual- 
ity at Cassel to forget his indignities. 
No one was more sensible of the sway 
of religion over the human mind, or 
more desirous of securing its co-opera- 
tion as an instrument of government ; 
yet he voluntaiily threw away in later 
years the immense advantages which 
his earlier and wiser policy had given 
him' in that respect ; converted the 
Pope from a warm ally into a mortal 
enemy, for the gratification of calling 
Rome the second city of his empire ; 
and exhibited the scandal to all Chris- 
tendom of the head of the Roman 
Church, bereft of his dominions and 
detained in captivity, praying for tho 
triumph of heretictd arms for his de- 
liverance. The grand object of his 
life was the destruction of the influ- 
ence and overthrow of the maritime 
power of England; and yet no one 
ever contributed so much to its exten- 
sion : for, by the rigours of the Conti- 
nental System, he made all the people 
of Europe sigh for the return of un- 
restrained enjoyment from her com- 
merce; while, by the vexations of his 
domination, he arrayed all its forces 
in dense and burning battalions under 
her sway. He was inexorable in the 
severity with which he punished the 
slightest infractions by others of his 
severe decrees for upholding the Con- 
tinental System, but he himself opened 
up for his own benefit, by the sale of 
licenses, a thousand channels for the 
very commerce which he proscribed. 
The children of this world may be 
wiser in their generation than the 
children of light, but it is for tliai 
generation only. 

19. These flagrant errors may be 
traced, in a great degree, to the in« 
sensibility to moral reaction and Su- 
preme superintendence, which formed 
such a striking feature in the chtuao- 
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ter of Napoleon. But there are other 
peculiarities which will not admit of 
the same explanation, and which de- 
monstrate that he had the full share 
of the littleness as well as the great- 
ness of mortality. With unconquer- 
able perseverance and merciless rigour 
he enforced the Continental System, 
during the greater part of his reign, in 
all the countries subject to his author- 
ity ; yet he himself was the first to set 
the example of evading his own de- 
crees, for the sake of temporary pro- 
fit to himself ; and while he was shoot- 
ing, in the maritime departments, 
wretched shopkeepers who smuggled 
a pound of sugar, and heading a cru- 
sade of western Europe against Russia 
to enforce the observance of that sys- 
tem, he himself was daily amassing 
treasure in the vaults of the Tuileries, 
by selling licenses to deal in contra- 
band goods, to an extent which de- 
feated the whole object of his policy 
in that vital particular. He was well 
aware of the support which the fidelity 
of his marshals and chief dignitaries 
afforded to his empire, and his extraor- 
dinary knowledge of the human heart 
gave him unbounded sway over the affec- 
tions of his soldiers ; yet he alienated 
the attachment of all in authority but a 
few devoted personal followers, by the 
occasional rudeness of his manner, and 
the repeated fits of ill-humour with 
which he received any ill success, or 
the slightest deviation from his com- 
mands. Great as he was, he evinced 
an unpardonable littleness in the envy 
which he felt at celebrity in others, 
and the tenacity with which he clung 
to the externals of power in himself. 
He outshone the military glories of 
Sylla; but he could not, like him, have 
laid down his power, and returned to 
the walks of private life : his exploits 
were greater than those of CsBsar ; but 
he would never have refused the prof- 
fered crown even when he enjoyed its 
power. When seated on the throne of 
Charlemas^ne, he was afraid of the ta- 
lents of Madame de Stael, and envious 
of the beauty of Madame Recamier; 
and the Emperor who had borne a fall 
from the greatest throne in Exirope, 
and was engaged, at the time, with the 



most elevated subjects of thought, of teik 
found his serenity overturned at St 
Helena, by the English sentinels ad- 
dressing him, in obedience to their 
orders, oy the title of General 

20. If the military capacity of the 
Emperor on most occasions was with- 
out an equal in modem times, his reck- 
lessness and obstinacy at others were 
not less remarkable ; and accordingly, 
if history can hardly find a parallel to 
the achievements which he effected, it 
can produce none to the disasters in 
which they terminated. He repeatedly 
committed faults as a general, for the 
least considerable of which he would 
have made his lieutenants lose their 
heads. The imprudence of delivering 
a pitched battle with inferior forces at 
Aspem, with the Danube, traversed 
only by two bridges, shaking under 
the swollen torrent, in his rear, was 
equalled only by that of risking his 
crown at Leipsic, in a situation where, 
while combating a greatly superior 
force in fronts he had no line of retreat 
but a single chauss^e, traversing an 
otherwise impassable morass a mile 
and a half broad. And the gross vio- 
lation of all military principle in both 
is strongly illustrated by his own ob- 
servation, that the first duty of a 
commander is never to fight with a 
strait or defile in his rear.* His im- 
prudence in lingering so long at Mos- 
cow, surrounded by a hostile popula- 
tion and superior cavalry, was soon, 
if possible, outdone by that of relin* 
quishing, without any adequate cause, 
the Eslouga road; and when the 
Russians were actually abandoning it, 
throwing back his army on the wasted 
line of the Smolensko advance. The 
unheard-of calamities of that campaign 
itself are mainly to be ascribed to his 
extreme imprudence, in advancing, 
contrary to the advice of his most 
experienced generals, to Moscow from 
Witepsk, without either force adequate 
after the waste of the campaign to sub- 
due Russia, or any sufficient prepara- 
tion for retreat in the event of disaster, 

• " The first requisite of a field of battle 
it to have no d^fUe» in it$ rear. The injndi. 
clous choice of the field of battle at Water- 
loo by WeUiiiprlon rendered all retreat imtM>a- 
sible. "^Napoleon's Memoirt, book ix. SOT. 
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And the simultaneous loss of Spain 
was chiefly owing to the uncalled-for 
temerity of rushing into the Russian 
contest, while the wound in the Penin- 
sula, a devouring ulcer, was still un- 
healed in his rear. 

21. When hard pressed by the troops 
of coalesced Europe in Germany, and 
unable to array an adequate force to 
combat them, he sacrificed his best 
troops in hia empire, a hundred thou- 
sand strong, in the fortresses on the 
Elbe and the Odor; and when reduced 
to fifty thousand combatants on the 
plains of Champagne, he lost, by his 
obstinate retention of the fortresses 
on the Rhine, a force which would 
have enabled him to drive the invader 
beyond that barrier stream. In these 
and many similar instances, especially 
in the later stages of his career, it 
was evident that Napoleon was either 
infatuated by his long-continued and 
extraordinary success ; or, what is 
more probable, that his vision as a 
general was darkened by his necessi- 
ties as an emperor, and that his fa- 
vourite maxim, that " the first move- 
ment in retreat was the commence- 
ment of ruin," rendered him insen- 
sible to all the present military dan- 
gers of his situation.* And, perhaps, 
it is well for the liberty of Europe 
that these numerous and e:laring errors 
were committed by the French Empe- 
ror in his warlike career. For such 
was the profoimd ability which on 
other occasions he exhibited in his 
designs, and the matchless skill with 
which on all he carried them into exe- 
cution, that if it had been otherwise 
— if his prudence had been equal to 
his genius, or his foresight to his com- 
bination — and if revolutionary pas- 
sion in France had not compelled him 
frequently to sacrifice the ultimate 
safety of the empire to the present 
dazzUng of its inhabitants— it is doubt- 
ful whether he would not have attain- 
ed universal dominion, and the inde- 

♦ This, accordingly, waa the opinion of his 
ablest marshals: — '*Napole<m,^ says Mar- 
shal St Cyr, " did wronf. knowing better 
than any one In the world that he was doins; 
80 ; but overruled by a fatidity which he felt 
it impossible to resist.*'— St Cyr, HUtoire 
MUitaire, ilL 4. 



pendenoe of nations been permanently 
crushed, as in ancient times, under the 
yoke of military power. 

22. It is pleasing, where so many 
and such serious faults have been 
committed, to have some redeeming 
actions to record; and they, in Napo- 
leon's case, are of such a kind, and 
occurred at such a time, as almost to 
demonstrate that it was the pressure 
of political considerations, the expe- 
rienced necessity of keeping in con- 
stant excitement the passions of the 
Revolution, which drove him so often 
into blamable actions. His last cam- 
paign in France exhibits, if the mili- 
tary operations of the General and en- 
during fortitude of the Emperor are 
both taken into consideration, a model 
of heroic courage and military ability. 
Disdaining to submit even to the forces 
of combined Europe; but feebly se- 
conded by a large portion of his sub- 
jects ; heading an array depressed by 
unparalleled disasters, and an empire 
exhausted by unexampled efforts— he 
sought, and all but found, in his own 
genius, a counterpoise to these accu- 
mulated difficulties. In every emer- 
gency he took counsel only from hia 
own resolution, and often found in it 
the means of surmounting the utmost 
rigours of fortune 

" Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito 
Qiia tua teFortuna sinit."— iSneict, vi. 95.t 

By the depth of his combinations, the 
vigour of his execution, the skilful 
use of an interior line of communica- 
tion, and the incomparable rapidity 
which he infused into his followers, 
he then long held the fate of Europe 
balanced, even against forces four 
times superior, and a moral energy, 
roused by long previous oppression and 
recent victory, which it seemed im- 
possible to resist. 

23. It is on that memorable cam- 
paign, and the immortal one which 
early laid the foundation of his for- 
tunes on the Italian plains, that hia 
great fame as a general will ultimately 

t " But thou, secure of soul, unbent with 
woes, 
The more thy fortune firowns. t^e more 
oppose." DavDsy's VirgiL 
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rest ; for in both he was destitute of 
the advantage of numbers, which in 
the intermediate periods he in general 
possessed ; and found, in his individual 
resources, a power which in the first 
instance conquered, and in the last all 
but conquered, the most rigorous for- 
tune. And if sound political judg- 
ment must condemn the pride which 
made him so obstinately refuse the 
conditions offered to him at Ch&tillon, 
and throw all, even in that extremity, 
upon the chances of war, yet it must 
be admitted that there was something 
magnanimous in his resolution to run 
every hazard, rather than sit down on 
a degraded throne; and to those who 
weigh well the peculiarities of his situa- 
tion, wielding a revolutionary sceptre, 
and supported by revolutionary pas- 
sion, it will probably appear that he 
had, in reality, no other alternative; 
and that submission would have led 
him, by a process slower indeed, but 
one less honourable and equally cer- 
tain, to destruction. 

24. Perhaps no general, in ancient 
or modem times, ev^r possessed so 
unbounded a sway over the minds of 
his soldiers, or had created among the 
inferior i*anks of the army such a de- 
votion, it might almost be said an 
idolatry, towards his person. This 
was very far, indeed, from being the 
case among the marshals and superior 
officers — a great proportion of whom 
were in secret alienated from him by 
the occasional rudeness of his manner, 
his frequent sallies of temper, the in- 
terminable wars in which he plunged 
them, and the rigour with which he 
exacted success, as the sole condition 
of obtaining favour, or even justice, 
at headquarters. His manner in pub- 
lic was ungracious; his look stem, and 
at times fearful; and the occasional 
smiles which lighted up his counte- 
nance only rendered the gloom more 
awful when it returned. He did not 
shine in conversation, unless it assum- 
ed a serious or argumentative turn, 
when hie ability at once became mani- 
fest. To ladies he had nothing to re- 
mark ; and at St Cloud he often said 
to twenty in a row, " II fait chaud." * 
• It is warm. 



Many of the felicitous expressions 
ascribed to him were really made by 
those around him, who were careful 
to repudiate all share in them ; and 
nothing is more certain, that the im- 
pression he made on his contempora- 
ries waB much less considerable than 
the fame he haB bequeathed to poster- 
ity. As little was his influence occa- 
sioned, as was so often the case with 
the captains of antiquity, by the 
generous self-denial with which Napo- 
leon shared the bed, and partook the 
fare, of the common soldiers. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, he visited the bivou- 
acs ; and during the Moscow retreat 
he relinquished his carriages to the 
wounded, and marched on foot in the 
midst of his staff. But these were the 
exceptions, not the rule ; and, in gene- 
ral, the personal comforts of the Empe- 
ror, during a campaign, were studied 
witii the most scrupulous attention, 
and attained to a degree of perfection 
that almost appears inconceivable. His 
carriage, in which he always travelled, 
except when in presence of the enemy, 
was roomy and luxurious : a portable 
library of choice authors was at hand 
to amuse his leisure moments; his 
table, served up with the utmost nicety, 
exhibited always the best cookery. 
Porcelain and gold plate of the finest 
description were constantly made use 
of; and the same etiquette and dis- 
tinctions were observed in his cam- 
paign tent, or temporaiy lodging, as 
at &e palace of St Cloud. It was the 
pains which he took to seek out and 
distinguish merit and talent among 
the private men, or inferior ranks of 
the army, joined to the incomparable 
talent which he possessed of exciting 
the enthusiasm of the French soldiers 
by warlike theatrical exhibitions, or 
brief heart-stirring appeals in his pro- 
clamations, which constituted the real 
secret of his success; and if the use 
of proper words in proper places be 
the soul of eloquence, never did hu'^ 
man being possess that noble art in 
higher perfection. 

25. Vaiious instances of the skilful 
use of this method of electrifying his 
troops have already been given in this 
history ; but it was always done so ad* 
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mirably, and generally with such effect, 
as to call for particular attention. The 
giving of tiie eagles to the regiments, 
of the crosses of the Legion of Honour 
to the most deserving, and the instant 
promotion of extraordinary merit on 
the field of battle, were the usual occa- 
sions on which these heart - stirring 
exhibitions took place. They were in 
general arranged after the following 
manner: — On the day fixed for the 
distribution of these venerated in- 
signia, the Emperor, followeil by a 
splendid staff, entered the square of 
the regiment, which was drawn up on 
three sides facing inwards, the fourth 
being occupied by his suite. On the 
word being given, all the officers fell 
out, and approached the Emperor. He 
was alone, on horseback, in his ordi- 
nary dark-green surtout, on the dun- 
coloured stallion which was his favour- 
ite charger during his campaigns. The 
simplicity of his attire offered a strik- 
ing contrast to the dazzling brilliancy 
of the imiforms of his attendants. 
Berthier then approached the Em- 
peror on foot; the drums beat, and 
he took the eagle, with which he ad- 
vanced to his side. Napoleon then 
raised his left hand towards the eagle, 
holding the reins, according to his 
usual custom, with his right. He then 
said in a deep and impressive voice — 
" Soldiers of the — th regiment, I in- 
trust to you the French eagle : it will 
serve as your rallying point. You 
swear never to abandon it until death t 
You swear never to permit an af&ont 
upon the honour of France t You 
swear to prefer death to dishonour I 
You swear 1 " The last words were 
pronounced in a solemn tone, with in- 
conceivable energy. The officers rais- 
ed their swords, and the men repeated 
" We swear ! " with unbounded en- 
thusiasm. The eagle was then deliver- 
ed to the colonel of the regiment. 
With such impressive solemnities were 
the eagles presented to three regiments 
at once on the plains of Leipsic on 
the 16th of October, the very day be- 
fore the fortunes of France were over- 
thrown on that memorable field. 

26. The distribution of the decora- 
tions of the legion of honour, and the 



promotion of distinguished soldiers, 
furnished other occasions of which the 
Emperor eagerly availed himself, to 
renew these enthusiastic impressions, 
and spread abroad the belief, which 
in truth was well founded, that the ca- 
reer of distinction was open alike to 
all of whatever grade, and that a pri- 
vate soldier might reach the marshal's 
baton through the portals of the 
bivouaa It may readily be conceived 
that these theatrical exnibitions were 
got up by no small amount of careful 
preparation; that the apparent recog- 
nition by the Emperor of a veteran of 
Areola or the Pyramids was in general 
the result of previous inquiry; and 
that a minute report by the officers of 
the regiment was the basis on which 
the seeming extempore rewards or pro- 
motions of the Great Chief were in 
reality founded. Still they were ad- 
mirably calculated to rouse the emula- 
tion and excite the ambition of the 
soldiers of a great military republic, 
of which the Emperor was the chief : 
and they were, above all, founded on 
a perfect knowledge of the tempera- 
ment, at once vehement and excit- 
able, of the French soldier. When a 
regiment had performed, or was about 
to perform any shining action, the men 
were drawn up, and the aspirants from 
each of its battalions were led up to 
the Emperor in front of the line ; the 
lieutenant-colonelspresented the names 
and services of each on little tablets to 
him, and the selection was made. On 
these occasions, a freedom of speech 
was indulged to the soldiers, which 
savoured strongly of a military re- 
public, and offered a wide contrast to 
the studied servilities in the ordinary 
case of imperial etiquette. 

27. Frequently of&cers, and even pri- 
vate soldiers, whoseclaims had been dis- 
regarded, remonstrated in firm though 
respectful terms with the Emperor; 
and, if they had reason on their side, 
their efforts were not unfrequently 
successful. Though in the palace he 
affected the state of Louis XIV., in 
the camp he often deemed it prudent 
to permit the military license of the 
followers of Clovis. " Sire, I have de- 
served the cross ! " was the usual com- 
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mencement of theremonstrnnce. ** How 
80 ? " replied the Emperor, smiling. The 
battles in which the aspirunt had been 
present, and the services he had per- 
formed, were then recounted; and if 
the officers present confirmed the state- 
ment, the request was at once granted. 
Napoleon was far from being displeased 
at the militaiy frankness with which 
these requests were sometimes urged, 
and which would not have been for an 
instant tolerated in a civil functionary: 
the vehemence with which he himself 
addressed his officers, seemed to pro- 
voke and justify a similar style in the 
reply. " F — " said he once to Sebas- 
tiani, contrasting the limited exploits 
of his horse with those of Latour-Mau- 
bourg's cuirassiers, ** act like them : 
you command a troop of blackguards, 
not soldiers." " I do not command 
blackguards, Sire," said Sebastiani, in 
a firm but respectful tone; at the same 
time representing rapidly the reason 
which prevented his troops from achiev- 
ing more. Macdonald supported him, 
and together they succeeded in re- 
ducing the Emperor to silence; but 
his indignation broke out in violent 
invectives against all Sebastiani's offi- 
cers, as their regiment defiled before 
him, while he loaded those of Latour- 
Maubourg with eulogiums. 

28. Such was the violence of the 
Emperor^s temper, especially in the 
latev periods of his career, that he not 
unfrequently struck the generals or 
high functionaries who were near him.* 
This infirmity was well known to those 
who were habitually about his person 
— ^in particular, Berthier, Caulaincourt, 

• •* Napoleon was subject to terrible fits 
of passion and ill-humour. When he was at 
a loss for a ^ood reason to oppose to those 
WHO contradicted him, he gave vent to his 
indignation by a short dry answer ; and if 
any further resistance was made, he pro- 
ceeded to rude extremities. To avoid the 
scandal of such scenes, which my character 
was little fitted to bear, I cut the matter 
short by taking a grave and respectful leave. 
During the campaign at Moscow, I had a 
quarrel with him which lasted throe days, 
and I had actually resigned my situation, 
and petitioned for a command in Spain. He 
sent for me, however, at the end, and said, 
* I won*t send you to be killed in Spain ; 
you know we are two lovers who can't live 
without each other.'"— Caulaincourt, i. 
US, 310. 



and Duroc ; and, to avoid the scandal 
of such scenes, they usually endeavour- 
ed to remove the bystanders, and not 
unfrequently took an opportunity of 
throwing the victim of the Emperor'a 
wrath in his way some time after, 
when his humour had subsided, and 
he was then often forgiven. It was a 
common saying, accordingly, among 
those who Imew him best, that though 
fearfully violent, he was not rancorous 
in his disposition ;t and numerous in- 
stances occur in his life of his total 
oblivion of passing subjects of anger. 
But if his durable interests, or those 
of his empire, had been afi'ected, either 
by services which eclipsed his own, or 
by disasters which could not be re- 
trievdd^ he v^as altogether inexorable, 
and retained an Italian's jealousy or 
hatred to the hour of his death. His 
habits of precision and regularity were 
not confined to the field; they attend- 
ed him also in the palace, Evexything 
there was established vtrith mathema- 
tical correctness. Extravagance and 
waste were narrowly watched, and, if 
detected, severely punished; and the 
Emperor himself, in his private ex- 
penses, gave an example of well-regu- 
lated economy which enabled him, 
without incurring debt, to indulge in 
frequent acts of munificence and gene* 
rosity. The expenses of the impe- 
rial establishment, which amounted to 
80,000,000 francs (£1,200,000) a-year, 
were always examined once a-year — 
and often more frequently — at a coun- 
cil, at which the Emperor himself pre- 
sided, and where every item of it was 
rigidly investigated.^ 

29. By long experience, joined to 
great natural quickness and precision 
of eye, he had acquired the power of 
judging, with extraordinary accuracy, 
both of the amount of the enemy's 

t " Believe me, he is not really ill-tem- 
pered," his principal oflScers used to say, 
although this tendency to bursts of fury was 
well known.— Odel. 1. 171. 

I Among these items were :— 
Music ofthe chapels and Fnia<». £ 

theatres, . . . 900,000 or 86.000 
Maison Militaire. . 800,000 „ 82,000 
Toilette de I'BmpAieur. 20,000 » 8W) 
Toilette de rimp^ratrioe. 720,000., 28.400 
Gmnd Ecuyer(8ervantoX 4,000,000 „ 160,000 
— Menevau i. 146, 147. 
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force opposed to him m the field, and 
of the probable result of movemeDts, 
even the most complicated, going for- 
ward in the opposite armies. The roar 
of artillery, the smoke and rattle of 
musketnr, even the falling of balls 
around him, were alike unable to di- 
vert his steady gaze, or disturb his 
accurate judgment. Never was he 
known to be mistaken in the estimate 
which he formed on the distance or 
approach of the fire of the enemy. 
Even on the farthest extremity of the 
horizon, if his telescope could reach 
the hostile columns, he observed every 
movement, anticipated every neces- 
sity, and, from the slightest indica- 
tions, drew correct conclusions as to 
the designs which were in contempla- 
tion. No sooner had he ascended a 
height from whence a whole field of 
battle could be surveyed, than he 
looked around him for a little with 
his telescope, and immediately formed 
a clear conception of the position, 
forces, and intentions of the whole 
hostile array. In this way he could, 
with surprising accuracy, calculate in 
a few minutes, according to what he 
could see of their formation and the 
extent of ground which they occupied, 
the numerical force of armies of sixty 
or eighty thousand men ; and if their 
troops were at all scattet^d, he knew 
at once how long it would require for 
them to concentrate, and how many 
hours must elapse before they could 
make their attack. On one occasion, 
in the autumn of 1813, some of Napo- 
leon's generals expressed an opinion 
that he might expect to be assailed on 
the side of Bohemia. " From what I 
can see," said he, calmly closing his 
telescope after observing their troops 
for some time, " the enemy have there 
two corps of sixty thousand men; they 
will require more than one day to 
concentrate and be ready to attack; 
we may pursue our march." The event 
proved that his prognostication was 
well founded. 

30. When circumstances obliged the 
Emperor to remain for some hours, 
either in the morning or evening, in 
the open air, the first care of the chas- 
seurs in attendance was to make ready 



a good fire. The flames were always 
alimented by an extraordinary quan- 
tity of wood; and, for this purpose, 
lai^e logs or pieces of furniture were 
heaped upon it. Berthier alone re- 
mained near his person, all the others 
keeping at a respectful diiltajice, as 
they would have done from the impe- 
rial table. While waiting there, Napo- 
leon walked about alone, with his 
hands behind his back, till he heard 
the guns or other signals of which he 
was in expectation. When he began 
to get tired he took large dozes of 
snuff, or amused himself by pushing 
about the flints or pebbles under his 
feet, or thrusting wood into the fire. 
He could not remain a moment quiet 
without doing something; and if news 
of an exciting or disquieting kind was 
received, he not unh^quently poured 
the whole snuff out of the snuff-box 
into the hollow of his hand, and shov- 
elled it all at once up his nostrils. 

31. This power of judging by his 
eye of the distance, numbers, and de- 
signs of the enemy, was of peculiar 
vtdue to Napoleon in the campaign of 
1813, in consequence of the great de- 
ficiency of light troops on his own 
part, as well as the extraordinary skill 
and dexterity of the numerous bands 
of them in the service of the enemy. 
The peasantry, too, even in Saxony, 
were all hostile, and communicated 
intelligence as readily to the Allies as 
they withheld it from him; so that 
he could obtain little information, 
either from his own men, or the in- 
habitants of the country in which the 
operations were conducted. His turn 
of mind was essentially mathematical, 
and he applied the ordinary rules of 
geometry and trigonometry, with sur- 
prising quickness and accuracy, to the 
march and distance of troops, by a Bort 
of intuitive mental operation, with- 
out the aid of either diagrams or cal- 
culations. Nevertheless this mental 
power, though of immense service in 
the field, and in presence of the enemy, 
was not without its inconvenience; 
and it contributed to bring about some 
of the greatest disasters in which the 
detached corps of his army, at the 
later periods of the war, were involved. 
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The Emperor, being accustomed to 
coDaider everything with geometrical 
precision, and to estimate human 
strength and capacity at its highest 
average, calculated upon the march of 
his different corps as he would have 
done on the result of an arithmetical 
calculation, and was as much surprised 
when the one failed him, as he would 
have been if the other had not pro- 
duced the expected result.* Know- 
i<ig» by experience, that men could 
march, when well fed and in good 
spirits, ten leagues a-day, and often 
combat after it, he too often reckoned 
on their being always able to do so, 
and took not the smallest account of 
the exhaustion arising from bodily 
fatigue, want of shoes, mental depres- 
sion, or scanty rations. 

82. Indefatigable himself in the 
pains which he took to provide sub- 
sistence for his troops, and accurately 
calculating the period when the sup- 
plies ordered should arrive at their 
several points of destination, he in- 
variably acted on the supposition that 
they had done so ; and was deaf to all 
representations that the troops were 
starving, because he had given direc- 

• " The precision with which he was rc- 
ctistomed to see the marches he ordered 
executed by his generals, led him to believe 
that it was easy to provide for the wants of 
an army. His dictatorial tone appeared to 
him as sufficient to procure bread and meat, 
as It was to assemble his corps at a given 
point He was too much occupied with his 
mathematical or geographical calculations, 
to pay much attention to the tedious opera- 
tion of providing for his troops. He detested 
that part of the service, as continually thwart- 
ing his projects. Daru, from the fear of 
Irritating him, did not, on such matters, fre- 
quently venture to represent the greatness 
of the danger. Napoleon thought he had 
sufficiently provided for that department, 
by ordering that a great quantity of provi- 
sions should be sent from France. Every 
one knew how these supplies were inter- 
cepted, by the negligence or cupidity of in- 
ferior agents ; but no one had the courage 
to tell him so ; or possibly they allowed the 
evil to go on, that necessity might at length 
divert him from his system of continual war- 
fare. For long the private soldier had be- 
come a merchandise of no value."— Odelk- 
fiEK, i. 13. 

t " I had received orders," says General 
Hathieu Dumas, " to assemble the munici- 
pality of Dresden, and to exact from them 
large supplies of provisions ; but the passage, 
and above all the disorders following the re- 



tions sufficient, if executed, to have 
prevented such a calamity. He never 
took into consideration the many cases 
in which the commissariat were physi- 
cally unable to execute his orders, espe- 
cially for the feeding of the enormoud 
multitudes which were latterly as- 
sembled under his banners,^ or the 
still more numerous ones in which 
their faithful performance was eluded 
by the negligence or cupidity of in- 
ferior functionaries. Thus he was con- 
stantly exacting from his officers and 
soldiers services which they were alto- 
gether unable to perform; and gave 
vent to the most violent sallies of ill- 
humour against his generals, when iu 
consequence battles were lost, or corps 
failed to reach the prescribed point at 
the appointed time, which alienated 
them not a little from his person. Yet 
such was the terror produced by the 
vehemence of his temper, and the ex- 
perienced benefit, to the personal in- 
terests of those around him, of falling 
in with his opinions, especially in his 
later years, that few had the moral 
courage necessary to withstand the 
ebullition consequent on the disclosure 
of unexpected and unpleasant truths, 

treat of the allied army, had so completely 
exhausted that unfortunate city, that -my 
requisitions, my eflForts, and my menaces, 
were alike incapable of making them good, 
save with the utmost difficulty. Despite its 
natural fertility, that country was exhaust- 
ed ; and yet it was necessary to put the army 
immediately in a condition to pursue the 
enemy, and march for several days. The 
Emperor showed, with great injustice, much 
ill-humour, because I could not conquer im- 
possibilities. He never admitted any ob- 
stacle of time, or the nature of things, as a 
bar to his will ; he was resolute to attack the 
enemy and push on, and insisted for the 
supplies. ' I wish to make Dresden/ said 
he, ' with its double tHe-de-pontt the centre 
and pivot of my army ; but I must have re- 
sources for my troops during their marches 
and operations beyond the Elbe. Do you 
understand me?' I answered respectfidly, 
but firmly, that I did not see how it was 
possible for Dresden to become suchadep6t. 
I went too far, doubtless ; for the Emperor 
addressed to me some severe expressions, 
and sent for Duroc. ' You commit the same 
fault perpetually,' said Berthier to me when 
the scene was over; 'you insist upon an- 
swering the Emperor.*'* Dumas was never 
forgiven; he was dismissed firom his em- 
ployment at headquarters, smd left in a 8ul>- 
ordinate situation at Dresden.— S(>Mrcrar« cU 
Dumas, iu. 503. 
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and fewer still the virtue to resist the 
prospects of fortune and promotion, 
consequent on chiming in with his 
opinions. His conceptions were so 
Tivid, his temper so ardent, his mind 
80 vehement, that he becac!€, after his 
accession to the empire, almost inca- 
pable of bearing contradiction, or hear- 
ing painful truths. Like maniacs, or 
fanatics, whether in religion or politics, 
he became at last completely insen- 
sible to the evidence of facts, how 
clear or convincing soever, when they 
were not in unison with his precon- 
ceived opinions or secret wishes. Even 
an arithmetical demonstration that he 
had been wrong in the estimate he 
had formed of the length of a march, 
or the strength of a division, produced 
no impression ; he reasoned and acted 
exactly as if his previous ideas had 
been well founded. In summing up 
the number of men who composed a 
battalion or division, he never failed 
to make the result greater than it 
really was; and the demonstration of 
this produced no sort of impression 
on his mind : he proceeded as if his 
previous calculations had been correct. 
So imperious was his disposition, that 
he seemed determined to make facts 
and figures themselves subservient to 
it. To such a length did this arrive, 
that his generals ceased to report their 
losses to headqimrters, for fear of be- 
ing deprived of their commands; or 
the details, if transmitted, produced 
no impression, and he prescribed at- 
tacks to them, on the supposition that 
their effective men were double those 
actually present with the eagles. 

38. This vehement and untractable 
character of Napoleon's mind exercised 
a great influence, at every period, over 
his fortunes, long sustaining them in 
critical circumstances by the force of 
indomitable resolution, and involving 
him in the end, from the effects of his 
obstinacy, in unheard-of calamities. It 
was in some measure, doubtless, owing 
to the impatience of control, which is, 
in every instance, and in the most rea- 
sonable men, the consequence of the 
enjoyment of long-oontinued power; 
but it arose also, in a great degree, 

VOL.X. 



from original temper, and characterised 
more or less every period of his career. 
His genius was vast, but it was after 
the manner of the Orientals rather 
than the Europeans; he followed nei- 
ther the dictates of truth nor the les- 
sons of experience, but the vivid pic- 
tures and vehement suggestions of his 
own fervent imagination. Such was 
the intensity of these impressions, 
that they made him entirely foi^et 
reality; he reasoned and acted upon 
them, after the manner of insane per- 
sons, as if they had been actual exist- 
ences.* Ideas with him instantly led 
to desire; his incipient thought was 
already a passion ; and his chief en- 
deavours iSpterwards were directed to 
conquering the difficulties or overcom- 
ing the obstacles which opposed its 
execution. Thence the complaint, eo 
commonly made against him, especially 
in his later years, that he had an in- 
stinctive aversion to truth, was wholly 
incapable of bearing contrsidiction, and 
that no one could secure his favour ex- 
cept by anticipating and confirming his 
preconceived opinions. It was not that 
he had a repugnance towards truth in 
the abstract, but that he resisted every- 
thing which deranged or unsettled the 
existing current of his ideas. From 
the same cause, he never was known 
to change his opinion on any subject; 
nor did he ever admit, except in one or 
two flagrant instances, such as the at- 
tack on Spain, that he had done wrong 
or committed a mistake in his life. 
His ideas were conceived in the vivid 
imagination of the East, and much 
more frequently founded on abstract 
conceptions than on practical observa- 
tion; but they were developed with 
the strictness of geometrical demon- 
stration, and engraven on his mind in 
characters more durable than the sculp- 
tures on Egyptian granite. 

♦ In nine cases out of ten, insanity is no- 
thiniar but selfishness run to seed. People 
think about their own affairs, or supposed 
grievances, till they mistake their fimcies for 
realities, and act accordingly. Any person 
who will walk through a lunatic asylum, 
and converse with the patients, will at once 
perceive this. Napoleon's vivid imagination 
and intense thought often produced a similar 
result. 
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S4. It was very early in life that 
Napoleon secluded himself, as it were, 
from other men, and became impressed 
with the lofty objects to which he ap- 
peared to be destined. He himself has 
told us, that it was after the storming 
of the bridge of Lodi in 1796, that he 
first conceived he was to do great 
things ; and we have the authority of 
Duroc for the assertion, that even at 
that early period he kept his generals 
as much at a distance as he afterwards 
did in the court of the Tuileries. He 
was then reservedand austere — dreamy 
and contemplative ; and it was evident 
some great designs had got possession 
of his mind. Shortly after his entry 
into Milan, in the same year, some one 
hinted to him, that with his vast repu- 
tation it would be no difficult matter 
to establish himself permanently in 
that duchy. '' There is a finer throne 
than that vacant,*' replied the future 
successor of Charlemagne. '' There 
are two tottering crowns which I am 
about to prop up," said he in 1794, 
when out of employment after the 
siege of Toulon — " those of Constanti- 
nople and Persia.** To overthrow the 
Turkish empire, and establish himself 
on the throne of Constantine, was the 
real object of his expedition to Acre in 
1799 ; and even after he had seized the 
consular sceptre, he still looked to the 
E^ist as the appropriate scene of his 
glory, and the only theatre of great 
achievements. "There has been no- 
thing to be done in Eui*ope for two 
hundred years," said he in 1804 : "it 
is in the East only that great things 
are to be achieved." All his ideas of 
universal empire in the West tended 
to, and were designed as preparations 
for that one favourite object of orien- 
tal ambition. It was to prepare the 
way for its accomplishment that he 
pui"8ued England with such persever- 
ing hostility, and incurred all the 
hazards of the Peninsular contest ; and 
his secret design in advancing to Mos- 
cow was less to plant his standards on 
the walls of the Kremlin, than to pre- 
pare the way for the seizure of Con- 
stantinople, and follow in the footsteps 
of Cyrus and Alexander. 

35. He had a very low opinion of 



human nature ; an opinion which will 
probably be shared with him to the 
end of time by all persons in authority 
who are witnesses of the baseness and 
servility with which they are sur- 
rounded. " Tacitus," said he, " wrote 
romances ; Qibbon is a declaimer ; 
Machiavel is the only author really 
worth reading." It must be admitted, 
he put in practice many of the maxims 
of the Florentine sage, and doubtless 
saw enough around him to justify the 
view he took of mankind. His opinion 
of women was still lower: he never 
could be persuaded to converse with 
them seriously on any subject, or re- 
gard them as anything but playthings 
or objects of pleasure. He strongly 
felt, with Bacon, their value to young 
men as mistresses, to old as nurses ; 
but utterly denied their utility, even to 
middle life, as companions.* "Love," 
said Napoleon, " is the occupation of 
an idle man; the amusement of a busy 
one; and the shipwreck of a sovereign. 
He had all an Italian's jealousy in his 
disposition; and the levity of Jose- 
phine's manner frequently excited that 
passion in a frightful manner. Such 
was the vehemence of his anger on 
account of one of these indiscretions 
on her part, soon after his return from 
Egypt, that a separation was only 
prevented by the strenuous efforts of 
Eugene and her other relations. It 
was his favourite position that the 
Orientals understood much better how 
to dispose of the female sex than Eu- 
♦ " The EmpCTor, who knew men so well, 
was iflTQorant of women. He had not lived 
with them, and did not understand them ; 
he disclaimed so fiitile a study. His sensa- 
tions, entirely physical in regard to them, 
admitted no influence Arttra liveliness, intel- 
ligence, or talent; he had an aversion to 
their being learned or celebrated, or emerg- 
ing Trova their ordinary domestic sphere. 
He placed them, in the social order, at the 
lowest point, and never could admit that 
they should have any influence over the 
will. A woman was in his eyes an agreeable 
piece of creation, a pretty plaything, an 
amusing passe-tempB, but nothing more. A t- 
tempts liave been made to g^ive a romantic 
character to his ephemeral amours; but the 
truth is, that he never forgot himself iu 
these liai$oru: he never felt the delirium 
when the intoxicated heaii; gives more than 
is sought of it. * Love,' said he, ' is a foolish 
preoccupation, and nothing more; be as- 
sured of that*"— Caulaimcoubt, i 1^. 
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ropeans ; that the harem was the true 
scene both of their respectability and 
their usef ubiess ; and that, if it were 
not for the object of having a family, 
no man of sense would ever marry. 
His well-known answer to Madame de 
Stael, when asked by that celebrated 
wit, "Whom do you consider the great- 
est woman that ever existed ?** " She 
that had the greatest number of chil- 
dren," was not a mere casual repartee, 
but the felicitous expression of his de- 
liberate opinion. 

86. His amorous propensities, never- 
thelesss, were violent, and his infidel- 
ities frequent, both in Paris and the 
capitals he had conquered ; for his 
physical passions were very strong. 
But none of his fancies ever influenced 
his conduct, or affected his judgment 
in other matters, and they were gene- 
rally of very short duration. There 
was a brusquerie and precipitation in 
his manner towards women, both in 
public and private, which his greatest 
admirers admit to have been repug- 
nant to every feeling of female deli- 
cacy. On some occasions he treated 
them, after the fancy of the moment 
was over, with a rudeness and indeli- 
cacy, which no man with the feelings 
of chivalry, or even of an ordinary gen- 
tleman, could bring himself to do. He 
had hardly any conversation to address 
to them in the saloons of St Cloud, : 
and still less in the privacy where his 
passing intrigues were carried on. He 
thought — and often found — that they 
should yield as fast as a beleaguered 
fortress did to the assault of his grena- 
diers. His letters to Josephine in 
early life are those of an ardent lover; 
but there is little of the refinement 
of sentiment in them, even at that 
youthful period. He had one passing 
amour of a serious kind with a Polish 
lady of rank at Warsaw in 1807, in 
whose breast he awakened so romantic 
an attachment, that with the fidelity 
of woman to misfortune, she repaired 
to Elba after his fall to console his so- 
litude. But this was a solitary instance 
of real attachment; in general his ideas 
of women were those of the senses only. 
He never got the better, as hardly any 
one ever does, of the want of the so- 



ciety of elegant women early in life ; 
and on occasion of his mairiage with 
Marie Louise in 1810, he accosted her 
rather as a grisette who had been won 
by three weeks' fidelity, than the 
daughter of the Caesars, who had been 
the prize of a hundred victories.* 

87. No words can convey an ade- 
quate idea of the indefatigable activity 
of the Emperor, or of his marvellous 
power of undergoing mental and bod- 
ily fatigue. He bn>ught to the labours 
of the cabinet a degree of industry, 
vigour, and penetration, which was al- 
together astonishing. Those who were 
most in his confidence were never 
weary of expressing their admiration 
at the acuteness, decision, and rich 
flow of ideas, which distinguished his 
thoughts when engaged in business. 
When he received despatches, the first 
step was to call in the officer who 
brought them, and question him mi- 
nutely as to all the particulars not spe- 
cified in the writing. Not unf requent- 
ly his secretaries, or the officers in 
attendance, had to undergo similar in* 
terrogatories as to the places and dis- 
tances which were the theatre of ac- 
tion. Having acquired the requisite 
information, he at once took his de- 
* He Jumped into the carria^, when she 
drove up to the post-town where he met her, 
in his greatcoat wet with rain; embraced 
her witli the ardour of one-and-twentv ; or- 
dered the postillions to drive at the gallop to 
Compile, where he asserted the conjugal 
rights before any marriage ceremony bod 
been performed. — Baussbt, Mimoira de Na- 
pol^on^ ii. 45, 46 ; and Capefiqug. Histoire 
de NapoUon, viiL 352, 853. Extraordinary 
and incredible as this anecdote may appear, 
it is not without a precedent in French his- 
tory, and is fully confirmed by a late and 
must respectable authority. Baron Meneval, 
private secretary to the Emperor at the time, 
who gives ezacUy the same account both of 
his first meeting with Marie Louise, and of 
his summarv proceedings at Compifegne be- 
fore either the civil er religious ceremony of 
marriage had taken place at Paris. -~" L'Em- 
pereur imita la conduite que tint Henri IV. 
en vers Marie de M&licia, dans une pareille 
drconstance. Un appartement avait 6ti6 pr6> 
par^ pour I'Erapereur ii I'hdtel de la Chan- 
cellene, mais son impatience ne lui permit 
pas de se soumettre & cette partie du c^rtf- 
moniel ; il ne quitta point le palais, laisaant 
le champ libre aux coi^ectures. Lapremidre 
introduction de lanouvelle Irapi^ratrice se fit 
le lendemain dans le cabinet derEinpereur." 
^Baron Meneval, Souvenirs HiUoriqws d« 
NapoUon, i. 254, 256. 
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cision ; and it was only on very parti- 
cular occasions that he adjourned the 
consideration of anything to the day 
following. No one better understood 
or more thoroughly practised De Witt's 
celebrated maxim, the justice of which 
is probably well known to all engaged 
extensively in active life, that the great 
secret of getting through business is 
to take up everything in its order, and 
do only one thing at a time. During 
a campaign, he set no bounds to the 
fatigue which he underwent. Often 
after reading despatches, or dictating 
orders to one set of secretaries during 
the whole day, he would commence 
with another relay at night, and, with 
the exception of a few hours' sleep on 
his sofa, keep them hard at work till 
the following morning. He always 
walked about when he was dictating ; 
the energy of his mind, and rapid suc- 
cession of his ideas, rendered it im- 
possible for him to sit still. The fer- 
vour of his imagination, the vehemence 
of his conceptions, seemed to render 
him insensible to the fatigues of the 
moment, which were felt as altogether 
overwhelming by his attendants, less 
wrapt up than himself in the intense 
anticipation of the future. He scarce- 
ly ever wrote with his own hand, and 
it was with the utmost diflSculty, and 
only by the aid of a sort of short-hand, 
that his secretaries were able to keep 
pace with the rapidity of his composi- 
tion. His ideas flowed without inter- 
mission, and he never experienced 
the least difficulty in finding expres- 
sions. But his writing was so bad as 
to be almost illegible even to himself : 
a few letters were only given to each 
word ; and such as were employed 
were in general wrong spelt. 

38. If, in the course of a campaign, 
he met a courier on the road, he gene- 
rally stopped, got out of his carriage, 
and called Berthier or Caulaincourt, 
who sat down on the ground to write 
what the Emperor dictated. Fre- 
quently then, the officers around him 
were sent in different directions, so 
that hardly any remained in attend- 
ance on his person. When he expect- 
ed some intelligence from his generals, 
and it was supposed that a battle was 



in contemplation^ he was generally in 
the most anxious state of disquietude;, 
and not unfrequently in the middle 
of the night called out aloud, ** Call 
d'Albe, (his principal secretary) ; let 
every one arise." He then began to 
work at one or two in the morning ; 
having gone to bed the night before, 
according to his invariable custom, at 
nine o'clock, as soon as he had dined. 
Three or four hours' sleep was all that 
he either allowed himself, or required. 
During the campaign of 1818, there 
was only one night — that when he 
rested at Gorlitz, after the conclusion 
of the armistice — ^that he slept ten 
hours without wakening. Often Caul- 
aincourt or Duroc were up with him 
hard at work all night. On such occa- 
sions, his favourite Mameluke, Rustan, 
brought him frequently strong coffee : 
and he walked about from dark till 
sunrise, speaking and dictating with- 
out intermission, in his apartment, 
which was always well lighted, wrap- 
ped up in his night-gown, with a silk 
handkerchief tied like a turban round 
his head. But these stretches were 
only made under the pressure of ne- 
cessity: generally he retired to rest 
at eight or nine, and slept till two, 
then rose and dictated for a couple of 
hours ; then rested, or more frequently 
meditated for two hours alone ; after 
which he dressed, and a warm bath 
prepared him for the labours of the 
succeeding day. 

89. When on a journey, whether 
during a campaign, or in time of peace, 
he always rose early, and never stopt 
in a village or at an inn to breakfast. 
He had soup with him in the carriage ; 
and, when he felt hungry, alighted, 
sat down on the road-side, or at the 
foot of a tree, and shared his simple 
repast with his immediate attendants. 
His travelling carriage was a perfect 
curiosity, and singularly characteristic 
of the prevailing temper of his dispo- 
sition. It was divided into two un- 
equal compartments, separated by a 
small low partition on which the el- 
bows could rest, while it prevented 
either from encroaching on \he other : 
the smaller was for Berthier, the lai^ger, 
the lion's share, for himself. The Em- 
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peror could recline in a dormeuse in 
front of his seat; but no such accommo- 
dation was afforded to his companion. 
In the interior of the carriage were a 
number of drawers, of which Napoleon 
had the key, in which were placed des- 
patches not yet read ; and a small li- 
brary of books. A large lamp, behind 
gave a bright light in the interior, so 
that he could read without intermis- 
sion all night. He paid great attention 
to his portable library, and had pre- 
pared a list of small editions of above 
five hundred volumes, which he intend- 
ed to be his constant travelling com- 
panions ; but the disasters of the latter 
years of his reign prevented this design 
from being carried into complete exe- 
cution. He sometimes rode on horse- 
back during a march in the middle of 
his troops; but this was only for a 
short period, or when very near con- 
siderable masses of the enemy. More 
frequently, as he was a most rigid 
economist of his time, he calculated 
where headquarters should arrive at 
the destined place of rest for the night, 
and remained where he had passed the 
preceding till the time arrived, when 
by driving rapidly in his carriage he 
could reach it. During the journey 
he was incessantly engaged reading 
despatches, or reports from his gene- 
rals, to which he often gave a verbal 
answer to the officer who brought 
them as the carriage moved along. 
The lamp behind was constantly light- 
ed; so that, when it grew dark, the 
bright light it shed in the inside of the 
vehicle enabled him to continue his 
labours without interruption. 

40. Napoleon was extremely fond of 
exercise on horseback, and was both a 
daring and indefatigable rider ; but he 
was far from being a good horseman. 
He generally r<;de entire horses ; and 
as he frequently had them little under 
command, those near him were some- 
times thrown from their saddles by 
the effects of his awkwardness. Eight 
or ten steeds for his private use ac- 
companied the carriage; but the fa- 
vourite was a beautiful Arab bay, with 
a black tail and mane. When he 
mounted on horseback to survey a 
country, two officers of his suite pre- 



ceded him, and his own charger fol- 
lowed at a quick trot those which went 
before it. He \isually held the reins 
in his right hand, and incessantly agi- 
tated the bit in the horse's mouth — 
peculiarities contrary to all the rules 
of the manlge, but not a little charac- 
teristic of the incessant fervour of his 
mind. His restlessness of disposition 
was such that he could not sit still, 
even when carried at the gallop on 
horseback. The officers who rode be- 
fore had come by long habit to know 
so well what he wanted, that he had 
rarely to direct their course, but his 
own horae followed mechanically the 
direction which they took. He was 
passionately fond of riding across the 
country, through fields or woods, and 
over heaths; and in a difficult path 
where riding was hazardous, and the 
whole party were obliged to dismount 
and lead their horses, the Emperor 
was always in spirits. If he came to 
any place where a disaster had been 
incurred, or which was associated with 
painful recollections, he pushed on at 
the gallop, and fell into a perfect fury 
if anything then checked his progress. 
On one occasion, in the autumn of 
1813, he had occasion to pass a place 
where seventy caissons, of great im- 
portance to the army, had been blown 
up the day before by the Cossacks. 
On seeing the groimd covered with the 
fragments, he immediately set ofif at 
the gallop to get over it as fast as pos- 
sible; and a little dog having followed 
his horse barking, he was seized with 
such a fit of anger that he drew one of 
his pistols, fired at the animal, and, 
having missed, dashed the pistol itself 
at it, still hastening on with breathless 
speed ; while Rustan, who was no 
stranger to such scenes, quietly fell 
behind and picked up the weapon thus 
thrown away by his infuriated master. 
41. The imceasing restlessness and 
indefatigable activity of his disposition 
were strongly evinced in the irregular 
hours during which different things 
were done, and the rigorous manner 
in which, nevertheless, instant obedi- 
ence was enforced to his commands. 
Often the march of headquarters was 
delayed for some hours, or half a day, 
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beyond the time fixed, while the Em- 
peror was dictating or reading des- 
patches; and at the last word he would 
call out — "The carriage — to horse!" 
These words acted like an electric 
shock on his attendants, who straight- 
way mounted, the carriage wais in- 
stantly at the door, and the whole set 
off at the gallop. Caulaiucourt gene- 
rally rode on the right of the carriage, 
General Guyot on the left; and the 
officers on service, pages, attendants, 
and grooms, with the led horses, rattled 
on as hard as they could, followed by a 
squadron of the Guards. The whole 
pushed on at a quick trot, or the gal- 
lop, often for a day or a night without 
htdting; and where the road was nar- 
row, or a defile or copse was to be 
traversed, the vehemence with which 
they rode drove them against each 
other at the imminent hazard of their 
legs and necks. If the Emperor halted 
to make an observation, he immediate- 
ly mounted one of the led horses ; and 
four chasseurs, with fixed bayonets on 
their carbines, formed a square round 
him, which advanced always keeping 
him in its centre. If a distant object 
was to be examined, a page brought 
up the telescope, a very fine one being 
always at hand; the maps were fre- 
quently called for, and spread out on 
the ground, and the Emperor, lying 
down beside them, was soon as com- 
pletely absorbed in his plans as if he 
had been in his cabinet at St Cloud. 

42. When the Emperor passed through 
a division of the Guards, all the bands 
of the regiments came to the front; 
the troops fell back, and formed line 
on either side, and great pomp was 
observed ; the cortege passing through 
slowly, and saluting the officers. But 
no such ceremony was observed in 
traversing the ordinary corps of the 
army ; and the passage through them 
was often forced at the gallop, under 
circumstances almost amounting to 
violence. The imperial suite, like a 
v^irlwind, swept tlurough the columns, 
too fast for the men either to fall into 
the ranks or to present arms; and 
before the astonished crowd could find 
time to gaze on their beloved chief, 
the cortege was disappearing in the 



distance. Room, however, was always 
cleared; the outriders loudly called 
out to make way; and at the magic 
words — "The Emperor!" infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, were pell-mell 
hurried to the side, often in frightful 
confusion, and with fractures of legs 
and arms. Loud huzzas never failed, 
to the very last, to greet his passage 
through the divisions of the Guards, 
by whom he was enthusiastically be- 
loved, and whose wants were sedu- 
lously attended to. But though the 
young conscripts, in the beginning of 
the campaign of 1813, were prodigal 
of the same acclamations, yet hard- 
ship, disaster, and suffering sensibly 
cooled their ardour, and before its 
close the imperial suite often traversed 
long columns of the army without a 
single cheer announcing its presence. 

43. When despatches overtook the 
Emperor, as they often did, on the 
road, Duroc or Caulaincourt, who rode 
at the side of the carriage, received 
and opened the bag, and presented the 
letters to the Emperor without stop- 
ping. Directly a number of envelopes 
were seen falling from the windows of 
the imperial carriage ; and it was evi- 
dent, from the rate at which they were 
tossed over, that the letters were de- 
voured with the rapidity of lightning. 
The useless despatches and covers were 
cut to pieces, and thrown out in the 
same way; often in such quantities, 
as to strew the track of the wheels 
with little fragments, which, trodden 
under foot by the horses, or crushed 
under the wheels of the succeeding 
carriages, made a white line along the 
road' Napoleon generally cut these 
despatches to pieces with his own 
hands, or, if not so employed, worked 
incessantly with the window -sash or 
carriage-door. He could not remain a 
moment at rest. If there were no 
despatches or morning states to read, 
he had recourse to the Paris journals, 
or the last publications of the day, 
with which the drawers of the car- 
riage were always stored ; but they 
generally shared the fate of the unim- 
portant despatches, being thrown out 
of the windows after a few pages had 
been cut up. In such numbers were 
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these discarded literary novelties thus 
tossed overboard, that the officers of 
the suite generally contrived to collect 
no inconsiderable store of diverting 
trifles, by picking them up on the 
traces of his carriage. The Emperor 
was insatiable for something new, and 
opened with avidity every fresh publi- 
cation ; but his taste was for solid and 
well-informed writings, not amusing 
trifles; and he had an incredible tact in 
di8C<»vering, from a few pages, whether 
there was anything worth reading in a 
book. Thus, in his hands, the ephe- 
meral literature of the day disappear- 
e 1 almost as fast as it was introduced. 
44. The antechambers of Napoleon 
during a campaign — whether in his 
tent, in the fleld, or in the apartments 
of farm-houses, or even in cottages, 
which were dignified for the time with 
the appellation of "the palace" — pre- 
sented the most extraordinary spec- 
tacle. No one could form an idea of the 
fatigue there undergone by the whole 
attendants, from the grand esquire 
Caulaincourt to the lowest of the 
valets. Duroc and he were themselves 
indefatigable, and, by unwearied exer- 
tion and extraordinary activity, had 
introduced the utmost degree of regu- 
larity into the imperial household; 
but it was no easy matter for the 
strength of any others in attendance 
to stand the rigorous services which 
were exacted. Persons of illustrious 
birth or the highest rank — such as 
Count Narbonne or Caulaincourt — 
were obliged to wait there night after 
night, sleeping on straw or stretched 
out on chairs, ready at any moment to 
be called in by the Emperor. Now 
and then the scene was enlivened by 
a young and handsome actress in the 
last Parisian costume, who, amidst the 
din of war and the smoke of the bi- 
vouacs, waited to be called in to divert 
the Emperor for a few minutes amidst 
his more serious cares. Frequently 
he roused his attendants eight or ten 
times in the night, when despatches 
requiring instant attention were re- 
ceived. All who were there on service 
slept habitually on straw, wrapt up in 
their cloaks, ready, at a moment's warn- 
ing, either to mount on horseback and 



ride twenty or thirty miles without 
halting, or to take their turn, the mo- 
ment the Emperor^s voice was heard, 
in the not less fatiguing duty of an- 
swering his despatches, or writing to 
his dictation. So crowded was his ante- 
chamber in general with attendants, 
that it was not inaptly compared, by 
those inhabiting it, to the inside of the 
wooden horse of Troy. The faithful Rus- 
tan, whom he had brought from Egypt, 
usually slept near the door : he di'ess- 
ed and undressed the Emperor; and, 
when he rod e out, was constantly at hand 
to bring the telescope, or provide the 
cloaks or umbrellas which might be re- 
quired for protection from the weather. 
45. The true scene of Napoleon's 
glory, and the most characteristic of 
the ruling passion of his mind, was his 
cabinet. He regarded this department 
of the public business as of so much 
importance, that a special decree was 
passed on 3d February 1806 for its or- 
ganisation. Meneval was the secre- 
tary, and it was his duty to write to 
his dictation ; to present all the papers 
for his signature, to send off all the 
couriers and despatches, and to keep 
the keys of all the portfolios. M. Des- 
champ was the person appointed to 
bring in the petitions, and collect all 
the materials for the bulletins and 
history. M. Fain was the " Archiviste " 
of the cabinet : it was his duty to re- 
ceive all the papers of importance from 
the secretary, to arrange them, and 
deposit them at the end of the year 
in the imperial archives of the secre- 
taries of state. This apartment was 
never wanting even in the worst ac- 
commodation ; the ingenuity of his at- 
tendants supplied every defect ; and if 
no room could be got, his tent was al- 
ways at hand, which was arranged for 
the purpose in the middle of the squares 
of the Old Guard. Although this im- 
portant apartment was overloaded with 
maps, military states, and despatches, 
the most remarkable and uniform re- 
gularity was observed in its arrange- 
ment; and it was so managed that, 
though the Emperor so often moved 
his headquarters, everything was in 
the same place one day as another. 
In the middle stood a large table, on 
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which was extended the best map of 
the theatre of war ;* and on it were 
ptuck pins, vrith heads of different col- 
ours, to represent his own and the 
hostile columns. It was the duty of 
the director of the topographic bureau, 
to have the map wiUi these pins laid 
down the moment that headquarters 
arrived at any place; and almost al- 
ways the first thing which Napoleon 
did, when he arrived, was to call for 
it; for he held to it more strongly than 
any other want of his eziatence. Dur- 
ing the whole night the map was sur- 
ix>unded by twenty or thirty wax 
candles, constantly burning, and a fine 
compass stood in the middle of them. 
So frequently did the Emperor call for 
the map when out on horseback, that 
Caulaincourt had a portable one, which 
he kept constantly tied to his button 
across his breast; and he often was 
required to unfold it ten or fifteen 
times in the course of a forenoon. 

46. At the comers of the cabinet 
were four lesser tables, at which the 
6eci*etarie8 of Napoleon were engaged 
in writing; and sometimes Napoleon 
himself and the chief of the topo- 
graphic department were to be seen 
there likewiBe. The Emperor usually 
dictated walking about in his green 
surtout and great boots, with his hat 
upon his head, precisely as he was in- 
terred in the grave at St Helena. As 
his ideas flowed with extraoixlinary 
rapidity, and he spoke as rapidly as he 
thought, it was no easy matter for his 
secretaries to keep pace with his elo- 
cution. To facilitate the expression, 
a certain number of hieroglyphic sym 
bols were established by him to signify 
certain things; and they were not a 
little curious, as affording an index to 
the light in which these things were 
regarded by him. Thus the tail of a 
dragon signified the French army ; a 
whip, the corps of Davoust ; a thorn, 
tlie British empire; a spongef the com- 
mercial tovons. It was the duty of the 
secretaries afterwards to decipher this 

* For the campaign in Saxony in 1813, he 
made use of the admirable map of Petri, of 
which he had felt the value in the cnnijiaign 
of 1806 ; and occasionally of that of Ulackun- 
berg.— Odeleben, i. 137. 



chaos, and extend it in proper sen- 
tences, which was often a work of no 
small difi&culty ; but the Emperor had 
a singular facility in making it out, as 
the symbols had been established by 
himself. Often there were two des- 
patches to which answers were to be 
dictated at the same time — one from 
Spain, and another from a distant 
quarter of Germany; but the compli- 
cation and variety of objects to be 
considered made no confusion, on such 
occasions, in the steadiness of his men- 
tal gaze. The moment that a despatch 
was read, and its bearer questioned, 
an answer to it was commenced ; and 
not unfrequently, while the secretary 
in one comer was making out orders 
of the most important kind for the 
war in Spain, the one that sat in an- 
other was drawing a diplomatic note ; 
a third busy with the orders for 
twenty brigades ; and the fourth with 
au A B C for the King of Rome.+ No- 
thing could exceed the distinctness 
with which the threads of all these 
varied subjects were preserved in 
his mind: and although the orders 
which he gave for the direction of dis- 
tant operations were often unfortu- 
nate or erroneous, from the impetuosity 
of his mind leading him to decide 
without sufficient information, and 
their effect was still more frequently 
marred by the neglect or incapacity of 
inferior functionaries ; yet they were 

t It is frequently said, from several secre- 
taries being engaged in the room at once, 
that Napoleon could dictate to three clerks 
at a time. This, however, is a mistake, as all 
those who have really been so hard pressed 
as to require to attempt it will readily be- 
lieve. It is quite possible to dictate a serious 
paper to one secretary, and write a letter 
with your own hand, or dictate short notes, 
requiring little attention, at the same tipie : 
the eye giving the sense of what is written ; 
while the memory retains the import of 
what has been dictated : but it is altogether 
impossible to dictate at the same time two 
serious papers on different subjects, much 
less three. Nevertheless, a man with an ac- 
tive mind may frequently be seen in a room 
with three secretaries, and keeping them all 
constantly employed; but in such a case the 
read mental strain is with one only; the 
others are making out letters from hiuta 
furnished, or writing routine despatches of 
little moment, or copying what is put into 
their hands, with possibly the addition of a 
sentence at the beginning and end. 
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always founded on an able and lucid 
conception on his part. And the very 
errors they contained, which some- 
times were of the most serious kind, 
generally arose from the intensity of 
that conception rendering him blind 
to the opposite set of considerations. 

47* One of the most important offi- 
cers in the military household of Na- 
poleon was the keeper of the port- 
folio — a functionary who supplied 
the place of the whole tribe of re- 
gistrars, keepers of archives, and state- 
paper officers, in ordinary govem- 
menta ; and who, though a simple 
Swiss porter, in the rank of a superior 
domestic, was intrusted with the keep- 
ing of papers of inestimable value. His 
duty was of the sitnplest, but also, for 
a long continuance, of the most ex- 
hausting kind. It was to be con- 
stantly at his post, and thoroughly 
acquainted with the place, arrange- 
ment, and look of all the documents 
under his charge: night and day he 
required to be at the door of the cabi- 
net; no excuse but severe illness could 
be taken for even a minute's absence. 
The Emperor had, with great pains, 
collected a magnificent set of maps, 
the finest probably in existence, which 
was his constant companion in the 
campaigns of Austerlitz, Jena, Fried- 
land, and Aspem; but it was lost during 
the Moscow retreat, and its place was 
never afterwards adequately supplied. 
The collection, however, though of a 
secondary character, which was made 
for the campaign of 1813, was very 
considerable, and two officers of ap- 
proved talent and fidelity were con- 
stantly in charge of it, and at hand. 
So peremptory were the orders of the 
Emperor that they should be con- 
stantly near his person with their port- 
folios, that they were never more than 
a few yards distant either from his 
cabinet, his carriage, or his charger; 
and, being well aware of the impor- 
tance of their functions, and the nu- 
merous occasions on which they were re- 
quired to produce their treasures, they 
rode over, without ceremony, every- 
thing that came in their way. With 
such minute attention to details were 
the operations of this wonderful man 



conducted, and so vast the variety of 
information which required to be taken 
into account in the formation of de- 
signs which, to a superficial observer, 
appeared to emanate from the concep- 
tions of original genius. 

48. Napoleon enjoyed through life 
the most robust health, the result in 
a great degree of remarkable placidity 
of mind. Neither his extraordinary 
elevation, nor his still more extraor- 
dinary fall, had any effect in perma- 
nently disturbing his equanimity of 
temper; and the ceaseless activity of 
his mind, and the gigantic projects in 
which he was engaged, never affected 
the uniform health of his body. His 
perpetual change of habits, from his 
earliest years, and constant mental oc- 
cupation, seemed to relieve him, as it 
has done many others, from all bodily 
ailments. Temperate, active, and re- 
gular, the vigour of his frame with- 
stood all the trials to which it was 
subjected, and proved equal alike to 
the heat of Egypt and the cold o£ 
Russia; to the fatigue of the campaign 
of Echmuhl, and the anxieties of a 
fall from the throne of Charlemagne. 
In person he was, like Alexander and 
Frederick, below the average height; 
and his figure, as he advanced in life, 
became inclined to corpulence. His 
neck was short, his chest broad, his 
legs well turned; his hands and feet, 
of which he was very vain, small, and 
beautifully formed. His countenance, 
regular and expressive in the highest 
degree, seemed to realise the visiuns 
of ancient sculpture, and is faithfully 
represented on the canvass of David, 
as well as the numerous coins and 
medals which were struck off during 
his reign. Early in life, he suffered 
much under a cutaneous disorder, con- 
tracted when serving a cannon at the 
siege of Toulon, and which only yield- 
ed, in 1801, to the scientific skill of 
Dr Corvisart. The only serious com- 
plaint with which he was ever affected, 
previous to the appearance of the here- 
ditary malady which ultimately prov- 
ed fatal, was occasional severe vom- 
iting, which at the time was some- 
times so violent as to produce a sqrt 
of stupor, though without any other 
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affection in the head but what arose 
from sympathy with the stomach, and 
ultimately was beneficial, from carry- 
ing off the excessive bilious secretions. 
It was after going through his most 
fatiguing campaigns that it generally 
appeared; and it was under that affec- 
tion that he laboured on the fields of 
Aspern and Borodino. A desire to 
understand the nature of the human 
frame made him at one time take les- 
sons from Dr Corrisart in anatomy ; 
but the sight of the preparations in 
wax of the internal parts produced 
such a nausea, that he was seized with 
a violent fit of vomiting, and relin- 
quished the subject. He could look 
unmoved, however, upon the most 
ghastly wounds, and stanched them 
on the field of battle with his hand- 
kerchief without evincing any similar 
sensations. He frequently said that 
he would die of cancer in the stomach 
before he was fifty, the age at which 
that complaint proved fatal to his 
father ; but he never felt any uneasi- 
ness in that quarter till he had been 
some time in St Helena, where it was 
doubtless aggravated by the climate 
and mental causes. 

49. Napoleon, like Wellington and 
all great generals, had an extraordi- 
nary power of commanding sleep when 
it suited him to take rest, and doing 
without it when circumstances requir- 
ed such a privation. Six hours' rest was 
always enough for him in the twenty- 
four, as it is for all persons when 
undergoing great mental or bodily 
fatigue. It is indolent habits which 
require prolonged slumbers; vigour 
either of body or mind produces the 
profound sleep which speedily and 
completely refreshes. He awoke at 
once, and began to work without de- 
lay. Instantly getting up, he put on 
a white nightgown, and silk handker- 
chief about his head, and, with his 
hands crossed behind his back, began 
walking up and down the room. He 
was soon immersed in his subject, and 
often so preoccupied that he did not 
perceive when his secretary, who had 
been sent for, had entered, but con- 
tinued pacing up and down, repeatedly 
inhaling the odour of his snuff-box. 



When he began to dictate, he never 
failed to pour out his ideas with extra- 
ordinary clearness and rapidity : they 
seemed to spring, as his attendants 
said, ** like Minerva ready armed from 
the brain of Jupiter." Often, in the 
course of his labour, he called for ices 
or sherbet, and always asked his secre- 
tary which he preferred before helping 
himself. He then in general went to 
bed again, and in five minutes was 
sound asleep. When he rose in this way 
and worked in the night he desired 
not to be called till after seven in 
the morning. These were his habits 
as well at St Cloud as during his 
campaigns; for he was frequently 
sleepless for some hours, and when 
this was the case, he always rose and 
worked till he fairly forced sleep to 
come to his relief. He could not bear 
to lie awake for any length of time un- 
occupied ; and his attendants and se- 
cretaries were always in the ante- 
chamber, ready to be called in when 
he felt an inclination to rise. He 
seldom took rest, properly so called — 
that is, absolute cessation from exer- 
tion. Repose by him was found in the 
change of occupation — a secret well 
known to all who have been much 
engaged in active life or literary 
labour. Like Voltaire, he had several 
writing-tables in his cabinet, each con- 
taining the papers relating to a differ- 
ent subject ; and when exhausted by 
working at the one, he found recrea- 
tion in taking to another. 

50. Although no man in modem 
times has occasioned such a destruc- 
tion of the human species, Napoleon 
was often susceptible of pity for indi- 
vidual suffering; and as he rode, ac- 
cording to his constant custom, over 
the fields of his victories after the 
carnage had ceased, he frequently 
made some of his suite stop to stanch 
the wounds or alleviate the sufferings 
of the maimed, of whatever nation. 
On one occasion in Silesia, when riding 
in this manner over a field strewed 
with the wounded and the slain, h9 
made his own surgeon dismount to 
bind up the wounds of a Russian who 
still gave some signs of life. ** If he 
is saved," said he, " there will be one 
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the less to hate me as the cause of 
his death." Not unfrequently he dis- 
mounted himself and felt the pulse of 
a wounded man, or put a flask of spirits, 
which his Mameluke always carried 
with him, to his lips to i-estore the 
spai'k of life. He even applied his 
own handkerchief to wipe away the 
clotted blood and dust which obstruct- 
ed the breathing of those who were 
severely mutilated. On such occasions 
he was wont to halt and command 
silence, to hear the cries or groans of 
the wounded. He did this, in par- 
ticular, more than once on the field of 
Wagram. At a fire in Verdun in 
1805, some English sailors exerted 
themselves strenuously to extinguish 
the flames. No sooner had this come 
to the knowledge of Napoleon than he 
ordered them to be sent home to their 
own country, with money to carry 
them from his privy purse. During 
the Moscow retreat, near Winkowo, he 
addressed to Marshal Mortier, who re- 
mained with the rear-guard at Moscow, 
the most humane and touching in- 
junctions as to the care of the wounded.* 
After the battle of Bautzen, he had oc- 
casion to pass through the town of 
, Bischofswerda, which had fallen a prey 
to the flames during the preceding 
contest. The smouldering ruins, and 
starving inhabitants, striving to rescue 
some of their effects from the devas- 
tation, presented a most melancholy 
spectacle, with which the Emperor was 
deeply affected ; and having ascertained 
that the fire had been occasioned by 
the wantonness of his own soldiers, he 

* " I cannot too strongly recommend to 
your care those of the wounded who are still 
left to us. Place them on the carriages of the 
Touug Guard, and on every couTeyance 
that you can possibly lay hands upon. The 
Romans voted civio crowns to those who 
saved the lives of citizens : how many crowns 
will you merit in ray eyes, forallthe unhappy 
men whom you will save I You must mount 
them on your own horses, on those of your 
8ta£f ; it was thus that I acted at St Jean 
d'Acre. Take care first of the officers, and 
nex t of the non-commissioned officers. 6i ve 
Frenchmen the preference. Call together 
the generals and officers under your com- 
mand; make them sensible oi all that hu- 
manity demands in such circumstances." — 
Napoleon au Mareschal Mortier^ WinJcoieo, 
Oct. 2a, 1812. Memeval, lit 312. 



promised to give the sufferers indemni- 
fication, and actually fixed 100,000 
francs (£4000) for that purpose; but 
having failed to provide the requisite 
funds from the military chest, the 
payment of this sum fell as a burden 
on the King of Saxony. When he ar- 
rived at Bunzlau in Silesia, where his old 
antagonist Eutusoff had breathed bis 
last, he inquired if any monument exist- 
ed to his memory; and being informed 
that there was none, he ordered one to 
be raised at his own expense — an hon- 
ourable design, which the misfortunes 
of the close of the campaign prevented 
from being carried into execution. 

51. Heroic conduct, whether in his 
own troops or those of his enemies, 
seldom failed to arrest his attention. 
On one occasion, at Boulogne, he re- 
ceived intelligence of a young English 
sailor who had escaped from his place 
of confinement in the interior of 
France, and made his way to the coast 
near that town, where he had secret- 
ly constructed a skiff of the branches 
and bark of trees, with which he was 
about, when seized, to brave the tem- 
pests of the Channel, in hopes of mak- 
ing his way to one of the English 
cruisers, and regaining his native 
country. Stnick with the hardihood 
of the project. Napoleon ordered the 
young man to be brought into his pre- 
sence, and himself questioned him as 
to his motives for undertaking so peril- 
ous an adventure ; for the bark seemed 
incapable of bearing the weight of a 
human being. The sailor persisted in 
his having intended to embark in it, 
and besought the Emperor to permit 
him to carry his design into execution. 
" Doubtless," replied Napoleon, " you 
must have some mistress to revisit, 
since you were so desirous to regain 
your country ?" " No," replied the 
young man, " I only wished to see my 
mother, who is old and infirm." " And 
you shall see her," rejoined the Empe- 
ror; and immediately gave orders that 
the young man should be equipped 
anew, and sent with a flag of truce on 
board the first cruiser with the British 
flag, adding a small sum for his mother, 
who must, he added, be no common 
person to have so affectionate a son. 
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He attached the greatest importance to 
moral courage in his generals; andoften 
said he would rather have an army of 
deer commanded by a lion, than an 
army of lions commanded by a deer. 

62. Although the campaigns were 
the great scene of Napoleon's activity, 
yet peace was very far indeed from 
being a season of repose to his mind. 
He was then incessantly engaged in 
the maze of diplomatic negotiations, 
projects of domestic improvements, or 
discussions in the council of state, 
which filled up every leisure moment 
of the forenoon. He rose early, and 
was engaged in his cabinet with lus 
secretary till breakfast^ which never 
lasted above half an hour. He break- 
fasted alone, and during the repast 
was engaged in conversation with some 
persons who appeared as guests and 
stood round the room, on literature 
and the sciences. He then attended a 
parade of his troops, received audiences 
of ambassadors, and transacted other 
official business till three o'clock, when 
he generally repaired to the council of 
state, or rode out till dinner, which 
was always at six. He dined vrith 
Josephine, and spent the evening in 
discussions with literary and scientific 
men, in whose conversation he took 
great delight. If there were no women 
in the party, he was very fond of criti- 
cising and turning into ridicule their 
habits and inclinations, particularly 
their frivolity and love of dress, which 
he judged of by what he saw in the 
Empress. At night he generally had 
her to read to him for half an hour after 
he had lain down to rest; and as she 
read extremely well, he took great 
pleasure in that recreation after the 
fatigues of the day. When engaged 
in business, or at the council-board, 
his activity, as in his campaigns, was 
incessant : he could not rest a moment 
idle. At the head of the table of the 
council of state, he was constantly 
cutting the chair on which he sat with 
his penknife ; * and on his favourite 
desks at St Cloud, Fontainebleau, and 

* " I sat.down in the arm-chair on which 
the Emperor used to rest, all lacerated and 
cut up with the penknife." — Souvenirs de 
Caulaincouut, ii. 14. 



the Elys^e Bourbon, where all his 
great designs were matured, the deep 
and innumerable indentations of his 
penknife are still to be seen.*!* If he 
oovdd get nothing else to work with, 
he bit his own nsuls to the quick till 
the blood came. 

68. Dinner occupied exactly fdrty 
minutes: the Emperor conversed a 
great deal, unless his mind was much 
preoccupied, but never indulged in the 
slightest convivial excess. Coffee suc- 
ceeded at twenty minutes to seven, 
unless some special occasion required 
a longer stay at table, and the remain- 
der of the evening, till eleven, when 
he retired to rest, was engaged in dis- 
cussions and conversation with a circle 
of officers, ambassadors, scientific or 
literary men, artists of celebrity, or 
civil functionaries. In their society 
he took the greatest delights On such 
occasions, he provoked discussion on 
serious and interesting topics, not un- 
frequently morals, political philosophy, 
and history ; and never failed to aston- 
ish his auditors by the extent of his 
information, and the original views 
which he started on every subject 
that came under discussion. A little 
talent or knowledge in an Emperor, 
doubtless goes a great way ; and sus- 
picions might have been entertained 
that the accounts transmitted to us 
by his contemporaries of the ability 
of his conversation were exaggerated, 
did not ample and decisive evidence 
of it remain in the memorials of St 
Helena, and the luminous speeches su- 
perior to any other at the council-board, 
which are recorded by Thibaudeau 
and Pelet in their interesting works 
on the Council of State during the 
Consulate and Empire. In general 
his life was one of continued, labour ; 
but occasionally he indulged himself 
in a few days of total cessation from 
business. These periods, however, 
were far from being those of an entire 
intermission from mental exertion: he 
seemed on such occasions to be puzzled 
how to fill up his time. The day ap- 
peared to be so long that he seemed 
to think it would never come to an 

t The author has re])eatedly seen them. — 
See also Caulaincoukt, ii. 14. 
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end. He talked an hour with the 
Empress ; sauntered through the 
rooms for a few minutes; sat down on 
an arm*chair and slept a quarter of an 
hour ; and not unfrequently sat down 
on the knees of his secretary, put his 
arms round his neck, and, like a child, 
diverted himself by gently pulling his 
ear, or patting his cheek.* 

54. In domestic life, Napoleon was 
exempt from the habitual influence of 
most of the vices which so often con- 
sume the time and destroy the useful- 
ness of persons in his exalted station. 
Though not a faithful, he was a kind 
husband : his attachment to Josephine, 
the real partner of his life, was sincere; 
and to Marie Louise he evinced a de- 
licate regard and consideration which 
could hardly have been expected from 
his previous habits and advanced 
period of life. His transient amours, 
of which he had many, were conducted 
in strict privacy, and neither estranged 
him from the Empress, nor a£forded 
any ground for public scandaL In 
early life, he indulged for a brief 
season in the dream of romantic love ; 
and though his marriage with Jose- 
phine was suggested by motives of 
ambition, her amiable qualities soon 
acquired a powerful hold of his heart : 
his letters to her during the Italian 
camx)aigns breathe the ardour of devot- 
edattachment; and to the endof his life, 
even after her divorce, she possessed a 
large share of his affection, and he in 
secret believed that her destiny was in 
some mysteiious way interwoven with 
his own. Female blandishments never 
either absorbed his time, or clouded 
his judgment. He was subject to 
terrible fits of jealousy, for which the 
levities and extravagance of Josephine 
afforded too much foundation : but he 
was not unforgiving in his disposition; 

* " These were days of only apparent inac- 
tion, for if the body was at rest the mind 
was at work. He would go and pass an hour 
with the Empress ; then come back, and, 
seatinflf himself on the sofo, sleep, or seem to 
sleep, for a few minutes. He would then sit 
down on the comer of my bureau, or on the 
elbow of my chair, sometimes even on my 
knees. He would pu t an arm round my neck, 
would amuse himself by gently pulling my 
oar, or patting my shoulder or cheek."— 
Menrval, ill. 124, 125. 



and though his moody temperament 
was wrought up on such occasions to 
the most violent pitch of wrath, yet 
he was not inaccessible to returning 
reason or forgiveness. His divorce 
of her was suggested by the ruling 
principles of his life — state policy and 
ambition ; and, in carrying it into exe- 
cution, he did everything which tender 
solicitude could suggest to soften so 
terrible a blow. The pain which it 
cost him was greater than could have 
been expected from one who was ha- 
bitually guided by views of a general 
nature ;t while its ultimate disastrous 
effects afforded a signal proof that 
durable advantage, even in this world, 
is not to be purchased by harsh or in- 
iquitous measures. Though the Em- 
press Marie Louise was little more 
than an amiable nonentity, and she 
proved herself in the end altogether 
unworthy of being his wife, yet he 
was kind and considerate to her dur- 
ing the few years that she shared his 
fortunes; and towards the King of 
Rome he invariably felt the warmest 
affection. Parental feelings, indeed, 
strong in almost all but the utterly 
selfish, were peculiarly warm in his 
bosom. The education and progress 
of his son occupied a large share of 
his attention, even on the most mo- 
mentous occasions of his life ; t and 
one of the bitterest pangs which he 
felt during his exile at St Helena, was 
owing to his separation from that 
beloved infant, with whom his affec- 
tions and prospective glories had been 
indissolubly wound up. 
55, It could not be said that Napo- 
t ** At the close of the melancholy cere- 
mony, severing the bonds which, had Jose- 
J>hine not proved barren, would have lasted 
6r life, the Emperor retired to his cabinet, 
sad and silent : he sank down on the sofa 
where he usually sat, in a state of profound 
d^ection. He remained i^ere some minutes, 
his head resting on his hand, and when ha 
rose, he looked completely upset. When 
his carriages were announced, he took his 
hat, and we went into the Empress's apart- 
ment. On hearing us enter, she rose quickly, 
and threw herself, sobbing, on the neck of 
the Emperor, who several times strained her 
to his heart."— Menbval, i. 230. 

t See in particular bis conduct on receiv- 
ing the portrait of the King of Rome the 
evening before the battle of Borodhio. — Ante, 
Chap. Lxxii. 9 76. 
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leon was a devout, and most certainly 
he was not what is usually called a re- 
ligious man. He cared little for the 
forms of devotion; was seldom seen 
at public worship; and when he was 
obliged to attend mass at the Tuileries, 
he generally spent the time in a small 
apai*tment communicating with the 
chapel, reading despatches. But it 
would be equally far from the truth to 
say that he was an irreligious man. 
No one felt more strongly the impor- 
tance of religious belief to mankind, 
or was more solicitous, so far as was 
practicable in that infidel age, to re- 
establish it. Nor was this merely the 
result of political considerations: he 
did not rest with Gibbon in the opin- 
ion " that all religion appears to the 
vulgar equally true, to the sceptic 
equally false, and to the philosopher 
equally useful.** The great truths of 
natural religion were £rmly engraven 
on his mind. ** Look at the heavens, 
who made that ?'* was his reply to an 
infidel opinion advanced in his pre- 
sence. Nay, he retained through life, 
and evinced in death, marks of the in- 
delible influence of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith, in which he had been bap- 
tised. He has himself told us, that 
he never could hear, when at St Cloud, 
the distant bell of the church of St 
Ruel without emotion; and on every 
eventful crisis, whether of danger, 
good, or bad fortune, he seldom failed 
to cross himself like a good Catholic. 
He was profoundly impressed with a 
sense of the omnipotence and omni- 
presence of the Deity; and firmly be- 
lieved, perhaps not without reason, 
that he was an instrument in the hand 
of Providence for staying the devasta- 
tion of the Revolution. During the 
crisis of a battle, he frequently in- 
voked the assistance of the Moat High; 
his proclamations and bulletins often 
bore allusions to the Supreme Arbiter 
of events : he braved the hostility of 
the whole Revolutionary party of 
France, from his desire to re-establish 
the Christian faith in his dominions; 
and on his deathbed he reverted with- 
out disguise to the faith of his youth, 
and declared that he died as he had 
lived, a good Catholic. 



56. To complete the character of 
this extraordinary man, it only remains 
to add, that his conduct at the time 
of his fall, and during his exile at St 
Helena, exhibited the same mixture of 
grandeur and littleness, of selfishness 
and magnanimity, which characterised 
every other period of his. life. History 
has not a more splendid scene to record 
than his heroic though unsuccessful 
campaign in France in 1814 ; but ha 
lost its whole fruit by the want of 
moral courage to prosecute his move- 
ment upon St Dizier, and was content 
at last to abdicate his throne, and re- 
tire to a little appanage assigned him 
by the conquerors in the island of 
Elba. His triumphant return from 
thence to Paris in the succeeding year, 
seemed to have outdone all that ro- 
mance had figured of the marvellous; 
and his genius never shone forth with 
brighter lustre than in the prepara- 
tions which he made during the Hun- 
dred Days to renew the war, as well as 
in the conduct of the short and deci- 
sive campaign which followed; but, al- 
though he himself has repeatedly ad- 
mitted that he should have died at 
Waterloo,* yet he had no hesitation 
in fleeing from his faithful Guards on 
that fatal field, and purchasing his per- 
sonal safety by surrendering to a Brit- 
ish man-of-war. He bore his exile in 
St Helena in general with praiseworthy 
equanimity; and his conversations in 
that sequestered isle will be admired 
to the end of the world, as extraordi- 
nary proofs of the vigour of his genius 
and depth of his thoughts. Yet even 
there, the pettishness of a little, stood 
in striking contrast to the grandeur 
of an exalted mind : he fretted at re- 
straints which, had he been in the place 
of the Allies, would possibly have been 
cut short by the scafifold; and the 
general who had been recounting the 
greatest achievements in modern his- 
tory, the prophet who was piercing 
with his eye the depths of futurity, 
often found his serenity disturbed, and 
his reflection destroyed, by the ap|)ear- 
ance of an English uniform attending 

"I should have died, if not at Moscow, 
at latest at Waterloo." — Las Cases^ vii. 
70, 71. 
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him in his rides, or the omission on the 
{)art of some one of his attendants to 
salute him with the title of Emperor. 
67. The preceding detail, long and 
minute as it is, will probably be re- 
garded by many as not the least in- 
teresting part of this history ; and by 
all be deemed to give a truer insight 
into the character of Napoleon, than 
the public actions, embracing such 
great interests, and fraught with such 
momentous consequences, which are 
scattered through its volumes. They 
could not have been introduced earlier, 
for the events to which many of them 
refer, had not then occurred ; nor later, 
for not an instant is then left for reflec- 
tion amidst the crash which attended his 
fall. It is during this armistice alone, 
when the stream of events presents 

** The torrent's emoothnesscre it dash below, " 

that an opportunity occurred for col- 
lecting details concerning the character 
and habits of a man, who, for good or 
for evil, has for ever imprinted his name 
and deeds on the records of history. 

58. MuBAT, King of Naples, Napo- 
leon's brother-in-law, was also so re* 
markable a character during the whole 
wars of the Revolution, that some ac- 
count of his peculiarities seems desir- 
able. So early as the battles of Mil- 
lessimo and Montenotte, in 1796, he 
was Napoleon's adjutant, and by his 
intrepidity and daring contributed not 
a little to the triumphs of that me- 
morable campaign. It was by these 
qualities, as well as his handsome 
figure and dashing manners, that he 
laid the foundation of the reputation 
which gained for him the attention of 
the Emperor^s sister, and, by winning 
her hand, led to his brilliant fortunes, 
and elevation to the throne of Naples. 
Nor was his merit in many respects in- 
ferior to his fortune. His piercing 
caup^Tail; his skill in judging of the 
positions of the enemy; his chivalrous 
demeanour when le&ding his troops 
into battle; his calm intrepidity in the 
midst of the most appalling dangers; 
his tall figure and noble carriage, as 
well as incomparable seat on the splen- 
did chargers which he always bestrode, 



gave him the air of a hero of romance, 
not less than the character of a first- 
rate cavalry officer. At the head of 
his gallant cuirassiers he feared no 
danger, never paused to number his 
enemies ; but with matchless hardihood 
threw himself into the midst of the 
hostile array, where he hardly ever 
failed to achieve the most dazzling ex- 
ploits. In Napoleon's campaigns — at 
Austerlitz, Jena, and Eylau* — Murat 
was always at the head of so immense 
a body of horse as to render success 
almost a matter of certainty; and it 
was to the weight of this formidable 
phalanx, generally eighteen or twenty 
thousand strong, that the Emperor 
mainly trusted for the gaining as well 
as the following up of his victories. 
Napoleon repeatedly expressed his opin- 
ion that cavalry, equally brave and well 
led, must breaik any infantry; and his 
whole campaigns prove how much he 
trusted to that powerful, and now per- 
haps too much underrated arm of 
war.f On this account he almost al- 
ways had Murat at his side with his 
eighteen or twenty thousand horse- 
men in his chief battles, and generally 
owed to their irresistible charge his 
decisive success. Murat was, in the 
field at least, worthy of his post ; and 
his genius and daring were equally 

* Ante, chap. xi. { 132 ; chap, xliii. $ 40; 
chap. xliv. { 67. 

t " My decided opinion,*' said Napoleon, 
** is, that cavalry, if led by equally brave and 
resolute men, must always break infantry." 
An opinion contrary to thatgenerallv receiv- 
ed, but supported by not a lew of the most 
memorable facts recorded by history in all 
ages ; and one which, coming from such a 
commander, who so well knew the value 
both of infttntry and artillery, is well worthy 
of the most serious consideration. — See Las 
Cases, vii. 184. It was by his cavalry that 
Hannibal conquered at the Ticino and Cun- 
nsB, and Napoleon at Austerlitz and Jenu ; 
the Asiatic horse arrested Richard Coeiir-de- 
Lion, in Palestine ; the Parthians destroyed 
Crassus and Julian in Asia, and Napoleon 
himself in Russia ; the genius of Cyrus sank 
under, that of Alexander the Great recoiled 
before, the fortunes of Darius perished 
amidst, the Scythian cavalry; Hyder's horse 
all but drove the English into the Madras 
surf, and the English dragoons decided the 
fate of India at Assaye ; a chaise of French 
horsemen at Marengo placed Napoleon on the 
consular throne ; another, of the English 
light drasroons on the flank of theOIdGuiud, 
bui'led him to the rock of St Helena. 
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conspicuous when he had no superiority 
of force to insure the advantage. Na- 
poleon's sense of these qualities in- 
duced him to overlook, to outward ap- 
pearance at least, his desertion of his 
post after the Russian retreat, and 
subsequent overtures to the Allies, 
[ante, Chap. Lxxrv. § 17] ; and his heroic 
courage never appeared with brighter 
lustre than when he threw a last radi- 
ance over the victories of the Empire 
at Dresden, and stemmed the torrent 
of disaster at Leipsic. 

59. Napoleon had the highest opin- 
ion of Murat's military abilities, and 
frequently consulted him upon the dis- 
position of the troops, the lying of the 
ground, and the probable effect of any 
movements which were in contempla- 
tion. On these occasions, the King of 
Naples, who had a great degree of mili- 
tary frankness in his manner, and 
whose near connection with the Em- 
peror enabled him to take liberties on 
which no other would have ventured, 
spoke with remarkable decision and 
independence. Not unfrequently, also, 
Caulaincourt, on whom known fidelity 
and tried services liad conferred an al- 
most equal privilege, united with him 
in combating the most favourite pro- 
jects of their chief. The habitual good 
humour of the warrior king, and his 
constant disposition to make merry 
even in the most serious discussions, 
carried him in general safely through 
these dangerous shoals. But it was in 
such military discussions that the con- 
fidence of the Emperor, and with rea- 
son, terminated ; the moment that di- 
plomacy or civil transactions came on 
the tapis, Murat tunied aside, or left 
the council-room, from conscious in- 
capacity or insurmountable aversion. 
.**He was a Paladin," said Napoleon, 
"in the field, but in the cabinet desti- 
tute either of decision or judgment. 
He loved, I may rather say adored me; 
he was my right arm ; but without me 
he was nothing. In battle, he was per- 
haps the bravest man in the world; 
left to himself, he was an imbecile 
without judgment." The Princess 
Caroline, his wife, had much of the 
intellectual power of her brother Na- 
poleon, who had the highest opinion of 



her capacity. But she was ambitious, 
intriguing, and insatiable in her pas- 
sion for riches and possessions. Talley- 
rand said of her, with more wit than 
justice, that she " had the head of 
Cromwell placed upon the shoulders of 
a handsome woman." Napoleon di- 
vined her character with more truth as 
well as charity, when he answered one 
of her numerous applications for addi- 
tional settlements or grants : — " To 
hear you, one would suppose I had de- 
prived you of the inheritance of the 
late king, your father." 

60. The external appearance of Na- 
poleon formed a striking contrast to 
that of his royal brother-in-law. When 
they rode together along the front of 
the troops, Murat attracted universal 
attention by his commanding figure, his 
superb theatrical costume, the splen- 
did trappings and beautiful figure of 
his horae, his incomparable seat in the 
saddle, and the imposing military dig- 
nity of his air. This dazzling display 
contrasted strangely, but characteris- 
tically, with the three-cornered hat, 
dark surtout, leather breeches, huge 
boots, corpulent figure, and careless 
seat on horseback, which have become 
immortal in the representations of Na- 
poleon. The imposing aspect of Murat 
was, however, weakened, rather than 
heightened, by the rich and fantastic 
dress which he wore. Dark whiskers on 
his face contrasted with piercing blue 
eyes ; his abundant black locks spread 
over the neck of a brilliant Polish 
dress, open above the shoulders; the 
collar was richly adorned with gold 
brocade, and from a splendid girdle of 
the same material hung a light sabre, 
straight in the blade, with the hilt set 
in diamonds. Wide pantaloons, of a 
purple or scarlet colour, richly em- 
broidered with gold, and boots of yel- 
low leather, completed this singular 
costume, which resembled rather the 
gorgeous trappings of the melodrama 
than the comparatively simple uniform 
of niodem times. 

61. But its greatest distinction was 
a lai^e three-cornered hat, surmounted 
by a profusion of magnificent white 
ostrich feathers, rising from a broad 
gold band, which enclosed besides asu- 
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perb heron-plume. His noble charger 
was set off with gorgeous bridle and 
stirrups, richly gilt aiter the Turkish 
fashion, and enveloped in trappings of 
azure blue, the tint of the Italian sky, 
wnich also was the prevailing colour 
of his liveries. Above this fantastic 
but dazzling attire, he wore, in cold 
weather, a magnificent pelisse of dark 
green velvet, lined and fringed with 
the finest sables. When he rode be- 
side Napoleon, the latter habited after 
his wonted unassuming fashion, in 
this theatrical costume, it appeared a 
living image of splendid folly contrast- 
ing with the naked majesty of thought. 
It was only in his own person, however, 
that Napoleon was thus simple; his 
aides-de-camp and suite were arrayed 
in brilliant uniforms, and everything 
was studiously attended to which could 
set off their lustre in the eyes of the 
army or people. And with whatever 
sentiments the fantastic magnificence 
of the King of Naples might be re- 
garded on peaceful parades, they yield- 
ed to an involimtary feeling of respect 
when his white plume was seen, like 
that of Alexander the Great, or Henry 
IV., ever foremost in the ranks of war, 
plunging into the thickest of the hos- 
tile ranks, regardless of the shower of 
balls for which it formed a never-fail- 
ing mark ; or when he was beheld re- 
turning from a charge, his sabre drip- 
ping wet with the blood of Cossacks, 
whom, in the impetuosity of overflow- 
ing courage, he had challenged and 
slain in single combat.* 

62. Net is another hero whose deeds 
shone forth with such lustre during 
the whole revolutionary war, that a 
separate delineation of his character 
seems called for. Bom on the 10th 
January 1769, in the same year as 
Wellington, in a humble station, the 
son of a common soldier who had served 

* Such was bis passion for danger, that he 
used to challenge the Cossacks to single com- 
bat ; and when he had vanquished them, he 
would give them their liberty, often accom- 
panied by a gold chain, which he took from 
round his neck, or one of the richly-jewelled 
watches which he iJways had on his peraon. 
— O'Meara, ii. 96; and Sequr, Campagne de 
Jtttssie, ii. 327. 
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in the Seven Years* War, and who after- 
wards became a cooper, he raised him- 
self to be a leading marshal of the 
empire. Prince of Moskwa, and won, 
by universal consent,- the epithet of 
the " bravest of the brave,** He was 
no common man who, even during the 
turbulence of the Revolution, rose in 
such a manner, and acquired such a 
an appellation. In early youth, at the 
age of fifteen, Ney had a presentiment, 
as most men reserved for ultimate 
greatness have, that he was destined 
to distinction ; and in spite of all the 
tears of his mother, and remonstrances 
of his father, who had made him a 
miner, and wished him to remain in 
that humble sphere, he entered the 
army at Metz, on the 1st February 
1787, as a private dragoon. His mili- 
tary air, address on horseback, and 
skill in the management of his sabre, 
soon attracted the notice of his com- 
rades, and procured for him the dan- 
gerous honour of being selected to 
challenge the fencing- master of an- 
other regiment in the garrison, who 
had given a real or supposed insult 
to his corps. The commission was 
accepted with joy by the young sol- 
dier, the ground chosen, and the sabres 
crossed, when the whole party were 
seized by their officers ; and as duel- 
ling was then punishable with death, it 
was with no small difficulty, and by the 
intervention of a long captivity only, 
that he was saved from the scafibld. 

63. No sooner, however, was he liber- 
ated from prison than the long-sus- 
pended duel was renewed in a secret 
place; and Ney, victorious, inflicted 
such a wound upon his adversary in 
the hand that it disabled him from 
continuing his profession, and soon « 
reduced him to poverty. Ney, aftei;^ 
he had risen to greatness, did not for- 
get the adventure, nor the calamitous 
consequences with which it had been 
attended to his opponent; he sought 
him out, and settled a pension on his 
old antagonist. Like all men of real 
elevation of mind, he not only was no- 
ways ashamed of, but took a pride in 
recounting the circumstances of his 
early life; and when some young offi- 
u 
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cen, after he wm nuide marahal, were 
deacanting on their descent, and the 
rich appointments which they enjoyed 
from their families, he said, ** Gentle- 
men, I was less fortunate than you; I got 
nothing from my family, and I esteem- 
ed myself rich at Metz when I had two 
loaves of bread on the table." When 
he was made marshal, a splendid i)arty 
were assembled at his hotel, among 
whom were the chief dignitaries of the 
empire. Amidst them all he made his 
way to an old captain, who stood be- 
hind the crowd at a respectful distance. 
" Do you recollect, captain," said he, 
** the time when you said to me, when 
I gave in my report, * Go on, Ney, I 
am satisfied with you ; you will miake 
your way?"* " Perfectly," replied his 
old commander ; ** one does not easily 
forget having commanded a marshal 
of France." His father, who tenderly 
loved him, lived to see his highest 
elevation, and was never informed of 
his tragic fate; the weeds of his family 
alone informed him in 1815 that some 
mournful event htid taken place ; he 
never again pronounced his name, and 
died twelve years after, at the age of a 
hundred, without ever having been in- 
formed of his end. 

64. The distinctive characteristic of 
Ney was his perfect calmness and self- 
possession in the midst of danger, and 
the invincible energy with which he 
pursued his object, notwithstanding 
the most formidable obstacles by which 
he was opposed. Showers of grape- 
shot, the onset of cuirassiers, even the 
terrible charge of the English bayo- 
nets, were alike unable to shake his 
resolution, or disturb his steady gaze. 
When one of his officers asked him, if 
» on such occasions he never felt fear — 
^" I never had time," was his simple 
reply. This extraordinary self-posses- 
sion in danger, accompanied as it was 
in his case with the practised eye 
which dlBcems the exact moment of 
attack, and measures with accuracy 
the probable resistance that may be 
anticipated, rendered him an invalu- 
able auxiliary to a commander-in-chief. 
When Napoleon, after his glorious 
march across the Dnieper, near Kras- 
uoi, in 1812, said, " 1 have three hun- 



[CHAP. Lxxvnt. 



dred millions in the vaults of the 
Tuileries : I would willingly give them 
all to save Marshal Ney," [ante. Chap. 
LXXIIL § 75] ; he only expressed a 
sentiment which long experience of 
his vast services had suggested, and 
which the unexampled heroism with 
which he had headed the rear-guard 
during the whole of that calamitous re- 
treat had amply confirmed. It was when 
danger was greatest, and safety seemed 
hopeless, that his courage was most con- 
spicuous and his coolness most valu- 
able; and if these qualities could have 
insured success, Napoleon would have 
found victory in the last attack, head- 
ed by this heroic marshal, at Waterloo. 
65. Nevertheless, Ney was far from 
being either a general of the first order, 
or a man of character capable of with- 
standing the severest trials. " He was 
the bravest of men," said Napoleon; 
" there terminate all his faculties." 
Notwithstanding his great experience, 
he never was able to comprehend, in 
complicated cases, the true spirit of 
his instructions; and was indebted for 
many of his most important successes 
to the admirable sagacity with which 
his chief of the staff, General Jomini, 
divined the Emperor*s projects, and 
put his chief on the right course for 
their execution. It was the able coun- 
sels of this accomplished general that 
enabled Ney to complete the invest- 
ment of Mack at Ulm, and his prompt 
succour which extricated him from im- 
pending ruin at Jena.* The diverging 
directions which he gave to his corps 
had well-nigh proved fatal to the French 
army in the mud of Pultusk;+ and a 
clearer perception of the vital impor- 
tance of the movement with which he 
was intrusted, might have re-estab- 
lished the throne of Napoleon on the 
field of Bautzen.t In ' separate com- 
mand he seldom achieved anything 
worthy of his reputation; and, when 
placed under any other general than 
the Emperor, his unseasonable jealousy 
and overbearing temper were often at- 
tended with the most injurious results.§ 

* Ante, chap. xl. § 60, and xliii. S 45. 
t Ibid., chap. xliv. § -29. 
t Ibid., chap. Ixxv. § 72. 
S ibid., chap. Ixiii. S bS. 
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66. But these errors, serious as they 
were, affected his iutellectual powers 
only ; his subsequent vacillation on a 
political crisis, and unpardonable viola- 
tion of his fidelity at Fontainebleau, 
and of his oath during the Hundred 
Bays, have imprinted a darker stain on 
his memory, and prove that if his 
physical courage was above, his moral 
tirmness was below the ordinary aver- 
age of human beings. Yet, even in 
that melancholy catastrophe, the re- 
flecting observer will discover the 
grounds for individual forgiveness 
and general condemnation. He will 
contrast the weakness, under worldly 
temptation, of the brightest characters 
of the Revolution, with the glorious 
fidelity, imder severer trials, of La Ven- 
due, Saragossa, Moscow, and the Tyrol ; 
and gladly embrace the belief, that if 
the white plume of Murat was sullied 
by defection, and the glorious fore- 
head of Ney stained by treason, we are 
to ascribe those grievous blots to the 
vices of the age in which they lived, 
rather than to their own individual 
weakness. And he will probably rest 
in the conclusion, that the utmost 
efforts of worldly greatness fall short 
of the constancy in misfortune which 
religion inspires, or the superiority 
to temptation which virtue can be- 
stow. 

67. Inferior to both these characters 
in the dazzling qualities of a hero, 
Bebthieb was nevertheless too import- 
ant a person in the military and civil 
administration of Napoleon to be 
passed over without special notice. He 
was so constantly the companion of 
the Emperor, and all the orders from 
headquarters emanated so uniformly 
from his pen, that it was atone period 
imagined that his abilities had con- 
tributed not a little to the Imperial 
triumphs. But this impression, which 
never .existed among those who knew 
them both personsJly, was entirely dis- 
pelled by the incapacity evinced by the 
major-general on occasion of the com- 
mencement of the campaign of 1809 in 
Germany, which brought the empire 
to within a hair^s- breadth of destruc- 
tion, [ante, Chap. Lvi. § 26]. Never- 
theless, though totally destitute of the 



vigour and decision requisite to form a 
great commander, he was not without 
merit of a subordinate kind, and pos- 
sessed some qualities of incalculable 
value to the Emperor. His mind was 
the essence of order ilaelf. Unwearied 
in application, methodical in habit, in- 
defatigable in' exertion, he was con- 
stantly ready to reduce into the proper 
form the slightest hints of the Em- 
peror. The precision, order, and re- 
gularity which he displayed in the dis- 
charge of these important duties could 
not be surpassed. Night and day he 
was alike ready to commence the work 
of redaction; no amount of writing 
could fatigue, do rapidity of travelling 
disarrange, no pressure of despatches 
perplex him. " This," said Napoleon, 
" was the great merit of Berthier; and 
it was of inestimable importance to 
me. No other could possibly have 
replaced him." The constant habit 
of associating with the Emperor, with 
whom during a campaign he dined 
and travelled in the carriage every 
day, necessarily gave him a consider- 
able degree of influence, and the pre- 
tension of his manner indicated that 
he assumed more than he possessed. 
" That was quite natural,'* said Napo- 
leon ; "nothing is so imperious as weak- 
ness which feels itself supported by 
strength. Look at women." Like 
almost all the creatures of his bounty, 
he deserted the Emperor in the hour 
of his distress, and made his peace 
with the Bourbons at Fontaine bleau. 
But he did not survive long to enjoy 
the fruits of his defection, having ~ 
perished in an ignoble manner by a 
fall from a window, two years after- 
wards, in the streets of Bamberg. 

68. Such were the leading officers 
who, in his later years, were grouped 
aroimd the standard of Napoleon, and 
the principal instruments for carrying 
into execution his mighty designs. 
Shining as were their abilities, daring 
their courage, extensive their experi- 
ence, they yet fell immeasurably short 
of the capacious miud of their chief ; 
and were wholly incapable of those 
vast designs, and extensive combina- 
tions, which in him seemed the des- 
tined achievements of original genius. 
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They were admirable lieuteDanta, per- 
fect Beconds in command, but they had 
nothing great in their characters. They 
had not the stamp of genius on their 
minds; they were not^ like him, bom 
to be the rulers of empires : another 
proof among the many which history 
affords of the imbovmded influence of 



mental superiority, even in a single 
individual, on the destiny of nations ; 
and an illustration of the obvious 
truth, that, for the accomplishment of 
its fixed designs, whether of progress 
or retribution to mankind, Providence 
not unfrequeDtly makes use of the 
agency of individual greatness. 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 



ABMISTICE OF FLBSWITZ. 



1. Great were the efforts made by 
the English cabinet to turn to the best 
account the unhoped-for flood of good 
fortune which set in during the first 
months of 1813. It was hard to say 
whether the alacrity of the nation in 
submitting, in the twentieth year of 
the war, to fresh burdens ; or the 
boundless generosity with which sup- 
plies of every sort were sent to the in- 
surgent nations of Germany; or the ef- 
forts made t-o strengthen the victorious 
army of Wellington in Spain; or the 
diplomatic activity which hushed se- 
parate interests, and reconciled jarring 
pretensions, in the conclusion of the 
alliances with cabinets; were most 
worthy of admiration. Lofty and 
commanding, indeed, was the position 
of Great Britain, in thus finding the 
continental states, after so long a 
contest, ranging themselves arovmd her 
standard, and the jealousies of rival 
governments merged in the common 
sense of the necessity, at all hazards, 
of throwing off the tyranny which 
previously she alone had uniformly 
and successfully opposed. But many 
serious obstacles were to be overcome 
before this consummation could be 
effected ; and diplomatic difficulties 
of no ordinary kind awaited the 
statesman whose perseverance at length 
smoothed them all away, and cement- 
ed, out of such discordant materials. 



the glorious fabric of the Grand Al 
liance. 

2. The decided step taken by Prus- 
sia in seceding from the French al- 
liance, and uniting her fate to that of 
Russia by the treaty of Kalisch, at once 
and without any formal convention re- 
established amicable relations between 
the cabinet of Berlin and that of Lon- 
don. Long before any diplomatic con- 
nection had been resumed between 
them, immense supplies of arms, ammu- 
nition, and warlike stores of every de- 
scription, had been forwarded from the 
Thames to the mouth of the Elbe, 
from whence they were disseminated 
through the whole Prussian dominions, 
[ante. Chap. Lxxv. § 12, note]. To 
accelerate the conclusion of a regular 
treaty, Sir Charles Stewart, now the 
Marquis of Londonderry, was sent by 
the British government to the north 
of Germany early in April, and ar- 
rived in Berlin on the 22d of that 
month. Finding the King of Prussia 
at Dresden, he instantly pushed on 
to that city ; and there the terms 
of the Alliance were at once agreed 
upon. They were — that England, in 
addition to the vast stores of arms and 
military implements which she was 
fiunishing with such profusion to all 
the allied powers, should advance two 
millions sterling to sustain the opera- 
tions of the Prince-Royal of Sweden in 
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the north of Germany, and a like sum 
to enable Russia and Prussia to keep 
up the great armaments \7hich they 
had on foot in the centre of Saxony ; 
besides five hundred thousand pounds 
with which the British government 
charged itself as the cost of the Rus< 
sian fleet. In return for these liberal 
advances, Russia agreed to maintain 
two hundred, and Prussia one hundred 
thousand men in the field, exclusive 
of garrisons ; and on this basis matters 
remained till the conclusion of the ar- 
mistice of Pleswitz. 

8. No sooner, however, were the 
allied sovereigns delivered, by that ar- 
mistice, from the pressure of impend- 
ing hostilities, than they turned their 
attention to drawing doser their di- 
plomatic relations with Great Britain ; 
and as both Sir Charles Stewart and 
Earl Cathcart, the English ambassador 
at the court of St Petersburg, were at 
the allied headquarters, a treaty of al- 
liance, offensive and defensive, was 
soon concluded. By this treaty, signed 
at Reichenbach on 14 th June, the 
foundation was laid of the Grand Al- 
liance which effected the deliverance 
of Europe. It was stipulated that 
England should pay to Prussia, for the 
six remaining months of the year, a 
subsidy of £66Q,Q66, in consideration 
of which the latter power was to keep 
in the field an army of eighty thou- 
sand men. Two separate and impor- 
tant articles were inserted in the secret 
treaty. By the first of these, the Brit- 
ish government engaged "to contri- 
bute its efforts to the aggrandisemenj* 
of Prussia, if the success of the allied 
arms would admit of it, in such geo- 
graphical and statistical proportions as 
should ctt least restore it to the sittuOion 
in whichit stood prior to ISOQ ;'* while by 
the second, the* King of Prussia agreed 
to cede to the Electorate of Hanover a 
part of his possessions in Lower Saxony 
and Westphalia, to the extent of three 
hundred thousand souls, including, in 
particular, the bishopric of Hildesheim. 
4. By another and relative treaty, 
signed the day after, between Russia 
and Great Britain, it was stipulated 
that Great Britain should pay to its 
Emperor, till Ist January 1814, an an- 



nual subsidy of £1,333,334, by month- 
ly portions, in return for which he was 
to maintain one hundred and sixty 
thousand men in the field, independent 
of the garrisons of strong places. In 
addition to this, England took upon 
herself the maintenance of the Russian 
fleet, which, with its crews, had been 
in the harbours of Great Britain ever 
since the convention of Ciutra in 1808, 
[ante, Chap. Liv. § 75], a burden esti- 
mated at £500,000 yearly. As these 
subsidies, great as they were, appeared 
to be inadequate to the daily increas- 
ing cost of the enormous armaments 
which the Allies had on foot, or in 
preparation ; and as, in particular, they 
were likely to be rendered unavailing 
by the want of specie, which was every- 
where most severely felt, it was stipu- 
lated that an issue of paper, to the ex- 
tent of flve millions sterling, should 
take place in the Prussian states, gua- 
ranteed by the three powers. Of this 
sum two-thirds were to be at the dis- 
posal of Russia, and one-third at that 
of Prussia. The ultimate liquidation 
of the notes, which were payable to 
bearer, was fixed for the 1st July 1815, 
or six months after the conclusion of 
a definitive treaty of peace, and under- 
taken in the proportion of three-sixths 
by England, two-sixths by Russia, and 
one-sixth by Prussia. And although 
the treaty, by its letter, was to con- 
tinue only during the year 1813, yet 
the high contracting parties, both in 
this and the Prussian treaty, agreed to 
concert anew on the aid they were to 
afford each other in the event of the 
war being prolonged beyond that 
period; and, in particular, "recipro- 
cally engaged not to negotiate separ- 
ately with their common enemies, nor 
to sign any peace, truce, or convention 
whatsoever, otherwise than with mu- 
tual consent.** 

6. A supplementary treaty was sign- 
ed between Great Britain and Russia 
at Peterswalde, on 6th July, for the 
regulation of the German legion in the 
service of the Czar. It was stipulated 
that the expense of this legion, which 
was to^be raised to ten thousand men, 
should be undertaken by the British 
government, and that, in return, it 
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should be placed at their dispoBal, and 
officered according to their recommen- 
dation. The estimated annual expense 
of each man was taken at £10, 16s. over- 
head, including pay and provisions — 
a curious and valuable fact, as indicat- 
ing the wide difference between the 
cost of military armaments on the Con- 
tinent and in this country, where the 
charges per head are at least three 
times as great. 

6. So excessive did the want of 
specie become in Germany,- in the au- 
tumnal months of this year, from the 
enormous demands of the multitudes 
of armed men who were assembled 
within a narrow space on its surface, 
that England was again obliged to in- 
terpose its inexhaustible public credit 
to supply the deficiency. By a sup- 
plementuy convention, signed at Lon- 
don on the 30th September, the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain engaged to 
propose to parliament a measure where- 
by bills of credit in favour of the Em- 
peror of Russia and the King of Prus- 
sia should be issued by the English 
exchequer, to the extent of two mil- 
lion five hundred thousand pounds, 
or fifteen million Prussian crowns 
(thalers) ; one million to be put 
monthly into circulation, and payable 
in specie a month after the ratifica- 
tion of a general peace, at offices in 
such towns in the north of Germany 
as the British government, in concert 
with the courts of St Petersburg and 
Berlin, should point out. An option 
was given to the holders, instead of 
receiving payment in specie at that 
period, to fund them in a stock bear- 
ing six per cent interest. A similar 
treaty was, on the same day, signed 
with Prussia, which power obtained 
one-third of the proposed sum; the 
other two-thirds being at the disposal 
of Russia. These stipulations were 
immediately carried into effect by the 
British government ; the issue took 
place, and had the effect of instantly 
providing the requisite supply of cir- 
culating medium in Germany and Rus- 
sia, which passed at par with specie 
through all the north of Europe. To 
the supply of money obtained, and the 
extension of credit effected by this 



bold but withal wise and necessaiy 
step, at the critical moment when it 
was most required, and when all hu- 
man efforts but for it must have been 
unavailing, the successful issue of the 
war and overthrow of Napoleon are 
mainly to be ascribed. The difference 
was immense between this limited issue 
of paper, suited to the exigencies of 
the moment^ and no more, and the 
boundless profusion of French as- 
signats, which destroyed property of 
eveiT description, and in the end ruin- 
ed the very credit it was intended tu 
support. A memorable instance of the 
wonderful power of national credit on 
human transactions, and of the mar- 
vellous effect of a paper circulation 
when based on right principles, and 
resting on a solid basis. It affords a 
proof also of the inexhaustible re- 
sources of a country which was thus 
able, at the close of a war of twenty 
years' duration, not only to furnish 
subsidies of vast amount to the con- 
tinental states, but to guarantee the 
circulation of their own dominions, 
and cause its notes of hand to pass 
like gold through vast empires, which, 
extending from the Elbe to the Wall 
of China, but a few months before had 
been arrayed in inveterate hostility 
against it. 

7. With Sweden also, a treaty, al- 
ready alluded to, had been concluded 
at an earlier period, which in the end 
was attended with the most important 
consequences to the deliverance o£ 
Europe. By this treaty, signed at 
Stockholm on the 3d March 1813, it 
was provided that the King of Sweden 
should employ a body of thirty thou- 
sand men, to act in concert with the 
Russian troops in such operations as 
should be agreed on in the north of 
Germany; in consideration of which 
the British government agreed to pay 
yearly the sum of one million pounds, 
by monthly instalments. Great Bri- 
tain engaged to cede the island of Gua- 
daloupe in the West Indies to Sweden, 
and Sweden promised to give the Brit- 
ish subjects the right of entrepot in 
the three harbo\u*s of Goteborg, Carls- 
hamm, and Stralsund. Finally, the 
British government acceded to the con- 
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vention already concluded between the 
cabinets of St Petersburg and Stock- 
holm for the cession of Norway in per- 
petuity to the Swedish crown, and en- 
gaged, if necessary, to employ their 
naval co-operation along with the Swed- 
ish or Russian forces. This last article 
has been severely condemned by the 
French writers, as an adoption by the 
Allies of Napoleon's system of trans- 
ferring kingdoms and spoliatingcrowns. 
But in answer to this it is enough to 
observe, that though Russia, prior to 
Napoleon's invasion, had been in amity 
with the cabinet of Denmark, yet that 
power had adhered to his standard 
when the war of 1812 commenced ; 
and against England the Danish court 
had been in a state of violent hostility 
ever since 1807. Having thus made 
their election to cast in their fortunes 
with the Emperor Napoleon, they had 
no right to complain if they underwent 
the fate of war from his and their own 
enemies. It is not the conquests 
wrested at the close of the war from 
his enemies, but those seized during 
peace from his allies, which form the 
ground of the real reproach to the sys- 
tem of the French Emperor. 

8. While the Allies were thus 
strengthening themselves by alliance 
for the great struggle in which they 
were engaged, Napoleon, on his part, 
had only one additional ally whom he 
gained, and that was Denmark, with 
whom a treaty, offensive and de- 
fensive, was concluded on the 10th 
J uly at Dresden. The English govern- 
ment had made an ill -concerted at- 
tempt some time previously to compel 
the court of Copenhagen to join the 
Grand Alliance ; and for this purpose 
a squadron appeared before Copen- 
hagen, and demanded a categorical 
answer within forty-eight hours, under 
the pain of bombardment. This mea- 
sure, which, if supported by an ade- 
quate armament, might have been at- 
tended with the happiest effects, failed 
from the want of any military or naval 
force capable of carrying it into exe- 
cution ; and shortly after, the treaty, 
offensive and defensive, was signed be- 
tween France and Denmark. By this 
treaty it was stipulated that France 



should declare war against Sweden, 
and Denmark against Russia, within 
twenty hours after the denunciation 
of the armistice, concur with all their 
forces for the common object, and mu- 
tually guarantee each other's posses- 
sions. This alliance secured to the 
French troops a considerable support 
at the mouth of the Elbe, and the aid 
of twentj^ thousand good troops — a 
succour of no inconsiderable impor- 
tance, considering the advanced posi- 
tion of Marshal Davoust at Hamburg, 
and the importance of providing a 
counterpoise to the Crown -Prince of 
Sweden .in the north of Germany. 

9. Austria, however, was the impor- 
tant power which, in reality, held the 
balance between the hostile parties; 
and her forces, hourly accumulating 
behind the Bohemian hills, threatened 
to pour down with irresistible force 
upon whichever party ventured to dis- 
pute her will. In physical strength, 
the Allies and Napoleon, as the inde- 
cisive result of the late battles proved, 
were very nearly matched. France, 
Bavaria, and the Confederation of the 
Rhine, supported by Italy on the one 
flank, and Denmark on the other, were 
superior in number of inhabitants and 
resources to Russia, Prussia, and Swe- 
den ; while the land forces of England 
were wholly absorbed in the Mediter- 
ranean and Peninsular contests. It 
was Austria, therefore, with her hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men, in the 
central salient bastion of Bohemia, 
which in reality held the balance ; and 
it was hard for an ordinary observer 
to say to which side she was likely to 
incline. For, if the direction of the 
allied armies to Upper Silesia, and 
their abandonment of their natural 
line of communication with the Oder 
and the Vistula, indicated a reliance 
upon the secret favour of the cabinet 
of Vienna, the family alliance between 
Napoleon and the house of Hapsburg 
might be expected to lead to an oppo- 
site inclination ; and it was difficult to 
imagine that the Emperor of Austria 
would be inclined in the end to push 
matters to such extremities as to en- 
danger the throne of his own daughter. 

10. In truth, however, the views of 
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Austria at this period were sufficiently 
matured ; and it was only the extreme 
circumspection with which her cabinet 
carried them into execution that occa- 
sioned any doubt as to their tendency. 
Mettemich, who at that period had 
come to acquire that direction of the 
cabinet of Vienna which he has ever 
since enjoyed, was too clear-sighted 
not to perceive the extraordinary ad- 
vantages which fortune had now thrown 
in his way; and he was determined, if 
possible, to render them the means of 
regaining the lost possessions, and re- 
storing the tarnished lustre of the Aus- 
trian crown. He was too well aware 
of the insatiable ambition by which 
Napoleon was actuated, as well as the 
warlike influences from within to which 
he was subject, to place the slightest 
reliance on the promises of modera- 
tion now so prodigally lavished by 
him ; and he saw little proof of such 
a disposition in the determination 
openly avowed to avenge the defection 
of Prussia by entire extinction, and 
thereby render himself the undisput- 
ed master of Germany. By his advice, 
therefore, the bait thrown out of re- 
storing Silesia to the house of Haps- 
burg was refused; and the cabinet of 
Vienna came under engagements, con- 
ditional, indeed, but sufficiently ex- 
plicit to authorise the King of Prussia 
to announce publicly in his proclama- 
tion of 7th May, — " that in a few hours 
another power would join itself to the 
cause of the Allies." 

11. And although the unforeseen 
issue of the battles of Lutzen and 
Bautzen, suspended the realisation of 
this announcement, and threw Saxony, 
which was all but engaged in a similar 
policy, into the arms of France, yet, 
in truth, there was no variation of 
purpose on the part of the cabinet of 
Vienna. On the contrary, they were 
only the more determined, on account 
of the near balance of the contending 
parties, to turn to the best account 
their all-important function as armed 
mediators. Not only the Illyrian pro- 
vinces, but Lombardy and the Tyrol, 
were now openly talked of as restora- 
tions to be demanded; and the resti- 
tution of the Papal dominions, and 



dissolution of the Confederacy of the 
Rhine, as concessions to be strongly 
contended for. Still Austria was most 
anxious, if she possibly could, to avoid 
drawing the sword; and would greatly 
have preferred gaining these advan- 
tages by the weight of her armed 
mediation to submitting them to the 
doubtful fortune of arms. But she 
was determined to appeal to that issue 
if her objects could not be otherwise 
gained; and these views were clearly 
evinced in the choice she made of am- 
bassadors to send to the headquarters 
of the opposite parties. Stadiou, the 
avowed enemy of the French Emperor, 
was despatched to those of the Allies, 
and Count Bubna, the declared advo- 
cate of peace, to those of Napoleon ; 
while the Emperor Francis himself re- 
paired to the castle of Gitschen in 
Bohemia, to be near the theatre of the 
important diplomatic negotiations, by 
which, to all appearance, the fate of 
Europe would be determined. 

12. Little progress was made during 
the first three weeks of the armistice 
in the work of negotiation. Difficul- 
ties arose from the very outset as to 
the form in which, and the parties by 
whom, they should be conducted. The 
allied sovereigns were desirous that 
their plenipotentiaries should not treat 
directly with those of France ; but 
that both parties should address them- 
selves to Austria as the mediating 
power. This proposition was strongly 
supported by Prince Mettemich on 
the part of the cabinet of Vienna. To 
solve this difficulty, he came in person 
to Gitschen, and an active correspon- 
dence there took place between him 
and Maret on the part of the French 
Emperor. In the course of these let- 
ters, Maret strongly insisted for a cate- 
gorical answer to the question, whether 
France was to regard Austria as still 
its ally under the treaty of 14th March 
1812. To this Mettemich replied, 
that the duties of a mediator were no- 
ways inconsistent with those of an 
ally under the existing treaty, and 
therefore, that he at once agreed to 
a convention, to supply whatever was 
wanting in the original treaty, and 
strongly urged all the powers to send 
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plenipotentiaries to Gitschen to con- 
clude a general pacification. It was at 
length agreed that, to preserve the in- 
dependence essential to the due dis- 
charge of the duties of a mediator, 
the alliance should not be considered 
as broken, but only tuspended — an 
equivocal expression, which Napoleon 
justly considered as equivalent to its 
entire dissolution. 

13. The next point upon which diffi- 
culties arose, was the form in which 
the negotiations should be conduct- 
ed; and upon this matter the variance 
was such, that Mettemich repaired to 
Dresden in person, in order to arrange 
the basis of the proposed mediation 
with the Emperor ; and discussions of 
the highest interest and importance 
took place between them. They were 
prolonged till past midnight; and the 
account of them has been preserved 
by Baron Fain, his private secretary, 
and bears all the stamp of originality 
and truth. " You are welcome, Met- 
temich," said Napoleon, as soon as he 
was introduced, " but wherefore so 
late ? We have lost nearly a month, 
and your mediation, from its long in- 
activity, has become almost hostile. 
It appears that it no longer suits your 
cabinet to guarantee the integrity of 
the French empire : be it so ; but why 
had you not the candour to make me 
acquainted with that determination 
at an earlier period ? It might have 
modified my plans, perhaps prevented 
me from continuing the war. When 
you allowed me to exhaust myself by 
new efforts, you doubtless little calcu- 
lated on such rapid events as have 
ensued. I have gained, nevertheless, 
two battles; my enemies, severely 
weakened, were beginning to waken 
from their illusions, when suddenly 
you glided in amongst us, and, ad- 
dressing me in the language of armis- 
tice and mediation, you spoke to them 
of alliance and war. But for your per- 
nicious intervention, peace would have 
been at this moment concluded be- 
tween the Allies and myself. 

14. " What have hitherto been the 
fruits of your interference? I know 
of none except the treaties of Reichen- 
bach between Russia, Prussia, and 



Qreat Britain. They speak of the ac- 
cession of a fourth power to these con- 
ventions; but you have Stadion on the' 
spot, and must be better informed on 
these particulars than I am. You can- 
not deny, that since she has assumed 
the office of mediator, Austria has not 
only ceased to be my ally, but has be- 
come my enemy. You were about to 
declare yourselves so when the battle 
of Liitzen intervened, and by showing 
you the necessity of augmenting your 
forces, made you desirous of gaining 
time. You have your two hundred 
thousand men ready screened by the 
Bohemian hUls ; Schwartzenbcrg com- 
mands them ; at this very moment he is 
concentrating them in my rear; audit 
is because you conceive yourself in a con- 
dition to dictate the law that you have 
come to pay this visit. I see through 
you, Mettemich ; your cabinet wishes to 
profit by my embarrassments, and to 
augment them as much as possible, in 
order to recover a portion of what you 
have lost. The only difficulty you 
have is, whether you can gain your ob- 
ject without fighting, or whether you 
must throw yourselves boldly among 
the combatants: you do not know 
well which of these lines to adopt, and 
possibly you have come here to seek 
more light on the subject. Well, what 
do you want! Let us treat.* 

16. To this vehement attack, which 
embodied more truth than he was will- 
ing to admit, Mettemich replied, with 
studied address: — "The sole advan- 
tage which the Emperor, my master, 
proposes, or wishes to derive from the 
present state of affairs, is, the influence 
which a spirit of moderation, and a re- 
spect for the rights and possessions of 
independent states, cannot fail to ac- 
quire from those who are animated by 
similar sentiments. Austria wishes to 
establish a state of things which, by a 
wise distribution of power, may place 
the guarantee of peace under the pro- 
tection of an association of indepen- 
dent states." — "Speak more clearly," 
interrupted the Emperor; "come at 
once to the point ; but do not forget 
that I am a soldier who would rather 
break than bend. I have offered you 
Illyria to remain neutral; will that 
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suffice? My army is amply sufficient 
to bring back the Russians and Prus- 
» sians to reason : all that I ask of you 
is, to withdraw from the strife." — 
" Ah ! sire," said Metternich, eagerly, 
" why should your majesty enter sin- 
gly into the strife ? why should you 
not double your forces f You may do 
so, sire 1 It depends only on you to add 
our forces to your own. Yes, matters 
have come to that point that we can 
no longer remain neutral: we must be 
either for you or against you." 

16. At these words the Emperor 
conducted Metternich into a cabinet 
apart, the tables of which were covered 
with maps, and for some time their 
conversation could not be overheard. 
In a little, however, the voice of Na- 
poleon was again audible above its or- 
dinary pitch. " What 1 not only lUy- 
ria, but the half of Italy, and the re- 
turn of the Pope to Rome, and Poland, 
and the abandonment of Spain, Hol- 
land, the Confederation of the Rhine, 
and Switzerland ! And this is what 
you call the spirit of moderation ! You 
are intent only on profiting by every 
chance which ofiTers : you alternately 
transport your alliance from one camp 
to the other, in order to be always a 
sharer in the spoil, and you yet speak 
to me of your respect for the rights of 
independent states 1 You would have 
Italy; Russia, Poland; Sweden, Nor- 
way; Prussia, Saxony; and England, 
Holland, and Belgium : in fine, peace is 
only a pretext; you are all intent on 
dismembering the French empire ! 
And Austria thinks she has only to 
declare herself to crown such an enter- 
prise! You pretend here, with a 
stroke of the pen, to make the ram- 
parts of Dantzic, Ciistrin, Glogau, Mag- 
deburg, Wesel, Mayence, Antwerp, 
Alessandria, Mantua — in fine, all the 
strong places of Europe, sink before 
you, of which I only obtained posses- 
sion by the force of victories I And I, 
obedient to your policy, am to evacu- 
ate Europe, of which I still hold the 
half; recall my legions aci^oss the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees; 
subscribe a treaty which would be no- 
thing but a vast capitulation; and 
place myself at the mercy of those of 



whom I am at this moment the con* 
queror 1 And it is when my standards 
still float at the mouths of the Vistula 
and on the banks of the Oder ; when 
my victorious army is at the gates of 
Berlin and Breslau ; when in peraon 
I am at the head of three hundred 
thousand men ; that Austria, without 
striking a blow, without drawing a 
sword, expects to make me subscribe 
such conditions I And it is my father- 
in-law that has matured such a pro- 
ject ; it is he that sends you on such a 
mission 1 In what position would he 
place me in regard to the French 
people ? Does he suppose that a dis- 
honoured and mutilated throne can be 
a refuge in France for his son-in-law 
and grandson? Ah! Metternich^ how 
much has England given you to make 
war upon i»e.*"* 

17. This violent apostrophe was de- 
livered while Napoleon, strongly ex- 
cited, was striding up and down the 
apartment: and at the last insulting 
expression, which nothing in the char- 
acter or conduct of the Austrian di- 
})lomatist could for an instant justify, 
the Emperor let his hat, . which he 
held in his hand, fall to the ground . Met- 
ternich turned pale, but without mak- 
ing the movement to raise it, which 
his studied politeness would at any 
other moment have dictated, suffered 
him to pass and repass it several times, 
and at length the Emperor kicked it 
aside himself. After a pause of nearly 
half an hour's duration, during which 
he walked in moody silence up and 
down the room. Napoleon became 
more tractable ; and, reverting to fair 
words, contended only for a congress, 
which should continue its sittings even 
during hostilities, in case they should 

* The authenticity and accuracy of thia 
remarkable conversation, and the anecdote 
which follows, formerly rested only on Barou 
Fain's account of the scene, which, althonjrh 
worthy of all credit from the character of the 
writer, might be supposed to be a little in- 
fluenced by his evident partiality for the 
French hero in whose service he was ; but it 
is now entirely confirmed, in every particu- 
lar, by the corroborating testimony of Cape- 
figue, who derived his information, as to its 
correctness, from Metternich himself. ^<7apr< 
nouE, Histoire de I' Empire, x. 141, and Dipl^. 
maUs Europient, p. 207 (METrj:JtKiGH.) 
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recommence. A convention in conse- 
quence was agreed upon, by which it 
was stipulated that the congress should 
meet at Prague, at latest on the 5th 
July, and that Austria should use her 
endeavours {/aire agrier) to procure 
the prolongation of the armistice to 
the 10th August. The convention set 
out with the Emperor of Austria's of- 
fer of his mediation, which was accept- 
ed by the Emperor Napoleon, " for a 
general or continental peace." By this 
means, Mettemich gained a great ad- 
vantage over Napoleon, inasmuch as 
he drove him out of his favourite pro- 
ject of a convention of separate powers 
to treat for peace. Nothing definitive 
was fixed as to the duration of the 
armistice ; and he won him over to 
the acceptance of Austria's mediation, 
which he had so much at heart, and 
which was so obviously calculated to 
augment the influence of that country 
in the approaching negotiations. 

18. Nothing definitive, however, was 
as yet settled as to the intentions of 
Austria : she had gained her object of 
interposing her mediation between the 
belligerent powers; but it was uncer- 
tain to which side she would ultimate- 
ly incline, and Mettemich had openly 
avowed, that if the French Emperor 
would accede to the terms which he 
proposed, she would throw her whole 
two hundred thousand men into the 
scale in his favour. But at this deci- 
sive moment, big with the fate of Eu- 
rope and of the world, the star of Eng- 
land prevailed, and Wellington, with 
irresistible force, cast his sword into 
the balance. On the morning of the 
SOth June, on the evening of which 
day the convention just mentioned 
with Austria was signeid. Napoleon had 
received by express the details of the 
Battle of Vittoria, by which a death- 
blow had been given to the French 
power in the Peninsula, and his armies 
had been swept as by a whirlwind from 
the north and west of Spain. The al- 
lied powers received the intelligence 
late on the evening before. It was not 
difficult to see, therefore, to what cause 
the French Emperor's ready accession 
to the convention had been owing. 
Mettemich had no sooner regained the 



Emperor of Austria's headquarters, 
than he also received the same im- 
portant intelligence, which was fol- 
lowed a few days after by the most 
complete proof of the decisive nature 
of the victory, in the announcement 
that, six days after the battle was 
fought — viz. on the 27th June — not one 
man of the seventy thousand who there 
combated under the standards of Joseph 
remained on the Spanish territory. 

19. Great and decisive was the influ- 
ence which this immense achievement 
exercised on the conferences at Prague. 
"Mettemich," says Fain, "could not 
fail to learn the details of this victory 
from the mouths of the English them- 
selves, the moment he returned to 
Bohemia ; and we shall soon see the 
fatal inAibence which it exercised on 
the progress of the negotiations." — 
" The impression of Lord Wellington's 
success," says Lord LondondeiTy, " was 
strong and universal, and produced ul- 
timately, in my opinion, the recom- 
mencement of hostilities." * Nor is it 
surprising that the English and French 
diplomatists, then on the spot, should 
thus concur as to the influence of this 
great victory on the issue of the nego- 
tiations. The Peninsular contest was 
now decided ; it was no longer a con- 
summate general maintaining with in- 
ferior means a painful defensive con- 
flict, but a victorious chief at the head 
of the military force of three nations, 
who, after expelling the enemy from 
the soil which they had polluted, was 
preparing to cross the frontier, and 
carry his triumphant standards into 
the heart of France. A hundred thou- 
sand men assembled round the stan- 
dards of Wellington, awaited only the 
fall of the frontier fortresses to de- 
scend like a torrent from the Pyrenees, 
and inundate the valley of the Gar- 
onne. The charm of Napoleon's in- 
vincibility was at an end. Disaster 

* " On the evening of the 29th, the news 
of the battle of Vittoria arrived. Inflnenced 
by such a disaster, a discnasiou retarding the 
signature of any kind of convention might 
have been fatal. The Austrian proposition 
was therefore accepted almost as it stood, in 
spite of the disadvantageous position in which 
it placed us, by leaving us uncertain as to 
the duration of the armistice. "—Bionon, xiL 
171, 172. 
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had overtaken his arms alike in the 
south as in the north of Europe ; no 
snows existed to extenuate the last 
calamity; and the only question Aus- 
tria had to consider was, whether she 
should voluntarily ally herself to a 
sinking empire and a falling cause. 

20. Fully impressed with the mag- 
nitude of the disaster, Kapoleon took 
immediate and vigorous steps to arrest 
it. Aware that the disunion among 
his generals had been one great cause 
of the loss of the Peninsula, he imme- 
diately sent for the ablest of his mar- 
shals, Soult, and despatched him to 
the theatre of war in the Pyrenees, 
with full powers as " lieutenant of the 
Emperor," and with instructions to de- 
fend the passes of those mountains to 
the last extremity. At the same time, 
orders were despatched to Suchet to 
evacuate Valencia, and fall back be- 
hind the Ebro into Catalonia. Thus 
on all sides the vast fabric of French 
power in Spain was crumbling into 
ruins; a single blow on the decisive 
pointhad sufficed to lay the huge edifice, 
painfully raised during five successive 
years, and by fifty victories, in the dust. 

21. From this moment all prospect 
of peace was abandoned : the views of 
both parties were mainly directed to 
war, and the negotiations at Pragpie 
were used but as a cover, on both sides, 
to gain time for completing their pre- 
parations. On the 5th July, only four 
days after the disastrous intelligence 
from Spain had been received. Marshal 
StCyr set out on a special mission 
from the Emperor, to inspect the whole 
frontier passes into Bohemia, and re- 
poiii upon the forces necessary to guard 
them, and the amount of the enemy^s 
troops which were collected behind the 
mountain screen. Meanwhile the Em- 
peror in all directions made the most 
vigorous preparations for the resump- 
tion of hostilities. Making Dresden 
his headquarters, he was incessantly 
occupied in inspecting the fortifications 
of that city and the adjoining forts, 
reviewing ihe numerous corps-a'armSe 
which were now assembled in its vi- 
cinity, or corresponding with the dif- 
ferent marshals who were stationed so 
as to maintain the line of that river 



from the Bohemian mountains to the 
sea. One day he went by Torgau to 
Wittenberg, reviewing troops and in- 
specting the fortifications at both 
places ; the next he set out by Dessau 
for Magdeburg, and thence returned 
by Leipsic to Dresden. On another 
occasion he minutely inspected the for- 
tifications of E5nigstein, and the fa- 
mous intrenched camp of Pima, of 
which the mouldering lines were reno- 
vated and strengthened.* Such was 
his activity, that he not unfrequently 
made a circuit of seventeen or eighteen 
leagues on horseback, or in his carriage, 
in a single afternoon. When not ac- 
tually inspecting the environs of Dres- 
den, he was constantly poring over the 
map, with his battalions of many- 
coloured pins placed in almost. every 
conceivable situation, sometimes in the 
Bohemian passes, sometimes in the 
Saxon plains ; so that it was hardly 
possible that hostilities should take 
place on any ground with which he was 
not acquainted, or under any combina- 
tion which he had not considered. 

22. These minute investigations were 
preliminary to a design which Napo- 
leon had profoundly conceived, and 
which he most ably carried into exe- 
cution, of making Dresden the centre 
and pivot of his defensive line on the 
Elbe, and of taking his last stand there 
for the empire of Germany. The 
situation of the ground in its environs 
was eminently favourable to such a de- 
sign. The Elbe, in issuing from Bo- 
hemia, makes its way into the Saxon 
plains between two huge rocks, which 
restrain the course of the river and 
master its direction. Their summits 
overlook the whole valley in which the 
river flows; that on the ris^ht bank is 
named the Lilienstein, that on the 
left the E5nigstein. These tw« im- 
mense piles of stone may be regarded 
as the advanced sentinels of Dresden. 
On the Eonigstein was already placed 
a fortress of the same name, which 
was altogether impregnable to open 
force, and at its foot stands the camp 
of Pima, to which the wars of the great 

• Erected during the Seven Years* War 
against the King of Prussia by the Saxon 
generals. 
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Frederick had given immortality. On 
the opposite rock, the Lilienetein, 
works were established which commu- 
nicated by two bridges with Konig- 
Btein, and the two together were in- 
tended to command the defile, and 
cover an intrenched camp for sixty 
thousand men. The lines of defence 
at this point extended from Qieshiibel 
across to Stolpen, the ancient citadel 
of which, built on the flat summit of 
the basalt, was strengthened with ad- 
ditional works. The bridges which 
they commanded served as a commu- 
nication, not only between the oppo- 
site fortresses, but between the armies 
on the right and left banks in Silesia 
and Lusatia. The traveller in the 
places now described, will recognise 
the well-known features of those magic 
scenes, where, amidst awful precipices, 
sable forests, sounding cataracts, and 
spacious streams, he regains in the 
heart of Qermany the images and the 
enchantment of Alpine solitude. 

23. Nor was it only at the great 
mountain-gate from Bohemia into Sax- 
ony that the care of the Emperor was 
bestowed : Dresden itself was the ob- 
ject of his anxious solicitude. Being 
but imperfectly fortified, the gaps in 
its walls were filled up by ditches and 
palisades, which completed the circuit; 
the mouldering masonry of the old 
bastions was repaired, their ditches 
cleaned out and filled with water; 
while five large redoubts, connected 
together by strong palisades, were con- 
structed farther out, the fire from 
which intersected the whole interven- 
ing space, and rendered it impossible 
to approach the town till part of them, 
at least, was ti^en. The value of these 
redoubts was strongly felt in the cam- 
paign which followed ; they saved the 
French army from a deathblow within 
a few days after the resumption of hos- 
tilities. So anxious was the Emperor 
for their completion, that fifteen thou- 
sand peasants, drawn together by con- 
scription from all parts of SaxoDy, 
were, during the armistice, employed 
constantly on them day and night. 
All the fortresses lower down the river 
were, in like manner, put in the best 
possible state of defence; cannon were 



mounted on their embrasures, and 
stores and provisions f ora lougsiege laid 
in by convoys from France, and requisi- 
tions from the whole adjoining country. 
24. Hamburg, in particular, which 
formed the last of this iron chain 
stretching along the Elbe, was strength- 
ened with additional works, and its old 
rampart repaired and ditches cleaned 
out; while, under the able direction of 
General Haxo and Colonel Ponthon, 
new outworks were formed to a con- 
siderable distance round the walls, 
which carried the axe of desolation 
through the charming gardens and 
villas which had so long constituted 
the delight of that luxurious people. 
Their tears and entreaties were alike 
unavailing. The rising redoubt over- 
whelmed the scenes of festivity and 
the abode of joy; the disconsolate 
owners, turned adrift on the world, 
were ridiculed when they sought in- 
demnification : while the methodical 
genius of Marshal Davoust, always fully 
alive when money was to be wrenched 
from a suffering people, contrived, 
during the six months of his occupa- 
tion, to extract such immense sums 
from this industrious community, as 
would have been reckoned impossible 
by the genends of any other nation, 
and passed as fabulous in any other age 
but that, which saw the arts of extor- 
tion brought to perfection by the gen- 
erals of the humane and philosophic 
French Revolution,* 

* Davoust levied a coDtribution of 40. 000, 000 
franca^ or £1,600,000, on the city of Ham- 
burg; and as the magistrates were utterly 
unable to produce such a sum, he took pos- 
session of the bank, and carried off the whole 
specde which it contained, amounting to more 
tnan half the sum, and levied the remainder 
without mercy from the inhabitants. Ham- 
burg at this period contained about 107,000 
inhabitants, being less than a third of the 
number at present in Ohwgow ; and. taking 
into view the difference between the value 
of money in the two countries, it may safely 
be affirmed, that this burden was much 
heavier in amount than four millions sterling 
would be upon Glasgow at the present time. 
Some idea may be formed, from this fact, of 
the enormous amount of the contributious 
levied by the French generals on the coun- 
tries which they occupied, and which excited 
everywhere such tmbounded exasperation 
a^nst them. This, however, was but a 
small part of the losses sustained by the in- 
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25. By these means, though at the 
expense o£ an enormous amount of hu- 
man suffering, a very strong line of de- 
fence was obtained on the Elbe. From 
the rocks of Konigstein to the fields of 
Hamburg, aline of fortresses extend- 
ed, some of the first order, others of 
inferior strength, but all calculated to 
impede the motions of the enemy, and 
afford to Mapoleon the invaluable ad- 
vantage of transferring the seat of his 
operations at pleasure from one bank to 
the other. Konigstein, Dresden, Tor- 
gau,Wittenberg,Magdeburg, Hamburg, 
formed a chain of formidable strong- 
holds on the Elbe, of all of which he was 
master; while Merseburg, Erfurth, and 
Wiirtzbui^g composed his echelon for- 
tified posts from that river to the 
Rhine. Erfurth in particular, which 
lay in the centre of, and commanded, 
the main line of communication with 
France, was the object of his particular 
solicitude. Large stores of provisions 
were already accumulated within its 
walls, and its rocky citadels assumed the 
aspect of formidable forts. The active 
genius of Napoleon, revolving the pos- 
sible events of the campaign, was pro- 
viding against all the changes which 
might occur; and while he was clos- 
ing with iron gates the passes of the 
Bohemian mountains, and adding to 
the fortifications on the whole line of 
the Elbe, he was alternately preparing 
for a desperate defensive warfare on 
the Saxon plains, meditating a hostile 
irruption into the sands of Prussia, and 
taking measures for an eventual retreat 
to the banks of the Rhine. 

habitants ; for Davoust seized the iDerchan- 
dise, shipping, and movable property of 
every description that could be brought to 
sale, and disposed of them for the purposes 
of his army, insomuch that the total loss 
sustained bv the inhabitants was estimated 
at four millions sterling. From the bank 
silone there was taken no less than 7,500,000 
marks, or about £1,200,000. So sensible 
were the French government of these enor- 
mous spoliations, that by a treaty in 1816 
they agreed to pay to Hamburg £600,000 by 
way of indemnity ; which, however, did not 
amount to an eighth part of the actual amount 
of their loss. So dreadfully did the city suffer 
from these exactions, that its population in 
1814 was reduced to 67,000 souls, instead of 
107, 000, which it contained whenitwasimited 
to the French empire.— Ma lte Brun, Lib. 
in, voce Hamburg ; aud Cai'£FIGUE, x. 271. 



26. The magnitude aud vigour, how- 
ever, of the Emperor's preparations on 
the Elbe, clearly evinced to both his 
generals and soldiers his determina- 
tion to make that river the base of a 
desperate defensive struggle, and gave 
rise to much discussion and many 
sinister presentiments in the army. 
Defensive warfare does not suit the 
genius of the French soldiers, and it 
accordingly has rarely, if ever, suc- 
ceeded with them. Murmurs loud 
and long arose on all sides against tlie 
proposed plan of operations. "Aus- 
tria," it was said, " by opening the 
gates of Bohemia to the allied forces, 
will enable them to take the whole 
line of the Elbe in reverse. Is the 
Emperor about to expose himself to 
be cut off from France? Instead of so 
hazardous a project, would it not be 
more prudent to collect our garrisons 
from the Oder and the Elbe, leaving 
those on the Vistula to their fate, and, 
with all the troops which can be col- 
lected, retire to a defensive position 
on the Saale, and if necessary to the 
Rhine f Serious losses indeed will be 
incurred by such a system, and a cloud 
be thrown over the star of the empire; 
but can it any longer be maintained 
in its former brilliancy, and is it not 
better to lose a part thaii endanger the 
whole?" 

27. These representations came from 
too respectable quarters, and were in 
themselves too much founded in com- 
mon sense, to permit the Emperor en- 
tirely to disregard them; and therefore 
he laboured, in conversation with his 
marshals, to explain the grounds con- 
nected with the peculiarity of his 
situation, and the general interests of 
his empire, on which his plan of opera- 
tions was based. " It is quite true,** 
said he, " that you should not lightly 
hazard your line of communications 
— every tyro in the military art knows 
that. But at the same time, when 
great interests are wound up with the 
maintenance of a particular position, 
it must often be maintained at all 
hazards : we must have courage to ap- 
ply the torch to our vessels. What 
would the defensive system which you 
advocate reduce us to ? — losses greater 
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than would result from the loss of ten 
pitched battles. We now require a 
complete triumph. The question is 
no longer the abandonment of such or 
such a position: our political superi- 
ority is at stake; the enemy would 
reduce it, and on it our existence de- 
pends. Are you afraid I shall be too 
much in the air in the heart of Ger- 
many ? Was I not in a position still 
more hazardous at Marengo, Auster- 
litz, and Wagram? From Areola to 
this day, all the important steps I have 
taken have been hazards of that de- 
scription, and in so doing I have only 
followed the example of other illus- 
trious conquerors.* If the enemy de- 
bouch from Bohemia in my rear, it 
will be precisely in order to compel 
the retrograde movement which you 
would have me voluntarily undertake. 
I am not in the air in Germany, when 
I rest on all the strong places of the 
Elbe. • 

28. " Dresden is the pivot on which 
all my operations will turn. From 
Berlin to Prague, the enemy is disse- 
minated over an immense circle of 
which I occupy the centre; his corps 
must make long detours to concen- 
trate, whereas mine, moving on an 
interior line of communication, will 
not have half the ground to go over. 
Wherever I am not in person, my 
generals must learn to wait for me, 
without committing anything to haz- 

* Napoleon repeated.the same opinion, after 
mature consideration, and a full experience 
of its effects, at St Helena. " Did Alexander, 
Hannibal, orCsesar, occupy themselves about 
their line of retreat, when the moment had 
oome to combat for the empire of the world? 
And what would have happened it Alexander 
had been beaten on the Indus, or Hannibal 
at Canns9, or Csesar on the promontory of 
Dyrrachium ? In the campaigfn of 1805, I 
was about to have Prussia in my rear ; I was 
engaj^ed in the depths of Moravia ; retreat 
across Germany was impossible : but uever- 
tlieless I conquered at Austerlitz. In 1806, 
when my columus entered the Thuringian 
forests, Austria was marching on my com- 
munications, and Spain was about to cross 
the Pyrenees ; but 1 conquered at Jena. In 
1809, when I had to contend with the waves 
of the Danube, Hungary and the Tyrol were 
insurgent on either flank, Prussia was pre- 
paring to descend to Frauconia, and the Eng- 
lish menaced Antwerp ; but still I conquered 
at Wagram.**— Napoleon in Montholow, ii. 
11 ; and Las Cases, iii. 128, 129. 



ard. Do you suppose it likely that the 
Allies will be able, for any length of 
time, to maintain the imity requisite 
for such extended operations? And 
may not I reasonably expect, sooner 
or later, to surprise them in some false 
movement? They will throw detached 
parties between the Elbe and the Rhine. 
I expect it— I am prepared for it. In- 
dependent of the garrisons of the for- 
tresses on that line — Mayence, Wesel, 
Erfurth, Wiirtzburg — Augereau is col- 
lecting a corps of observation on the 
Maine. Should they have the audacity 
to interpose in force between our forti- 
fied lines on the Elbe and the Rhine, I 
will straightway enter into Bohemia; 
and it is I who will threaten their rear. 
A few Cossacks, it is true, may insult 
our departments bordering on the 
Rhine, but the National Guard will 
suffice to repel them ; and the trans- 
ference of the seat of war to the gates 
of Mayence would be attended with 
consequences of a very different de- 
scription. It is very natural that the 
Saxons should be desirous to remove 
the war from their territory; but is 
it our interest, as Frenchmen, to re- 
echo their complaints? It is in the 
Saxon plains that the fate of Germany 
is about to be decided. I repeat it: 
the position which I occupy presents 
such advantages, that the enemy, even 
though victorious in ten battles, could 
hardly force me back to the Ehiue; 
while a single victory gained by me, 
by bringing our eagles to the capitals 
of the enemy, and delivering our gar- 
risons on the Oder and the Vistula, 
would speedily bring the Allies to 
terms. I have calculated everything; 
fortune must now decide the event. 
However good my reasons may be» I 
know that I shall be judged of accord- 
ing to the event; it is the rigorous law 
of history. 

29. It was not surprising that the 
Emperor entertained such an opiniou 
on his chances of success in the posi- 
tion which he held at Dresden, for the 
forces which he had accumulated for 
its defence were very great. By vast 
efforts, the conscripts and reserves had 
been so completely brought up to the 
Elbe, that the army ready to recoQi- 
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meuce hostilities waB raised to four 
hundred thousand ineD,of whom nearly 
three hundred and fifty thousand were 
effective, and present with the eagles.* 
This immense body of men carried 
with them no less than twelve hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of cannon, of 
which two hundred were the redoubt- 
ed artillery of the Quard, in the finest 
possible condition. The caissons were 
all replenished, vast military stores 
were collected, and the maUriel of the 
army, generally speaking, was in good, 
that of the Quard in the most admir- 
able, order. The cavalry was the only 
arm which was deficient. That of the 
reserve, under Murat, numbered only 
thirty thousand; the light horse at- 
tached to the different corps, fifteen 
thousand men. Money, however, was 
not wanting; the vaults of the Tuil- 
erie8,the vast accumulations of theEm- 
peroi^s smuggling, had poured forth 
their treasures with seasonable profu- 
sion; the whole corps of the army 
had received their pay, and ample 
funds existed to carry on the prodi- 
gious fortifications which were, every- 
where in progress, to render the line 
of the Elbe impregnable to the forces 
of combined Europe. 

30. It was by unheard-of exertions, 
however, and by wringing out of the 
country its last resources, that so vast 

* These numbers are ascertained in an au- 
thentic manner, and on the best possible evi- 
dence — ^the confidential corre8ix>ndence of Na- 
jiuleon himself at that period with the mar- 
Fhals commanding his armies. On the 17th 
August 1813, he wrote to Marshal fit Cyr :— 
• ' The army of Buntzlau, in Silesia, is 130,000 
or 140,000 strong, independent of the Guard, 
which is 50.000. Poniatowaky, Kellerman, 
8t Cyr, and Vandamme, have 70,000 opposite 
to Gabel in Bohemia. The Duke of Reggio 
is at the head of 80,000 men near Magdeburg, 
besides 10,000 in that fortress. The Prince 
of EchmUhl is at the head of 25,000 French 
and 15,000 Danes at Hamburg; in Torgau 
and Wittenberg are 20,000. It is clear that 
400,000 mm, retting on awh a chain qffoHresaes 
CL8 thoH of the Elbe, and which may at pleasure 
debouch bv Dresden, Torgau, Wittenberg, 
and Magdeburg, are not to be tumed."^NA- 
POLEON to St Cyr, 17th August 1813 : to Da- 
vousT, 13th August 1818 ; and to Oudinot, 
IHth August 1813 ; St Cyr, Higtoire MUitaire, 
iv. 356, 368, 360, 867. PUce» Just. Jomini, 
accordingly, states — **The active army in 
Germany consisted, at the resumption of hos- 
tilities, of 400,000 men, with 1250 pieces of 
cannon."— JoMiMi, Vie de Napoleon^ iv. S61. 



a force had been concentrated for the 
defensive struggle in the heart of Ger- 
many. Aware of the decisive nature 
of the contest which was approaching, 
the Emperor had spared no eflforts, 
either of his own or his lieutenants, 
to bring up every sabre and bayonet 
into the field. The frequent desertion 
of the conscripts, and numerous acts 
of license and pillage which attended 
their line of march, induced him to 
prepare an entirely new set of regula- 
tions for restraining these disoi^ers, 
which were rigidly enforced. By them 
he succeeded in forcing on the refrac- 
tory or reluctant levies to the scene 
of action. Every conscript, from the 
time he was clothed and armed, was 
considered as disposable, and treated 
accordingly. The moment he was 
drawn, the young soldier was hurried 
off to the dep6t, arrayed in uniform, 
armed, and that very day his military 
instruction commenced. As' soon as 
a hundred were assembled, they wei-e 
marched ofif under the orders of a 
captain, to the headquarters of their 
regiment, and taught the manual and 
platoon exercise while walking along 
the road. Other companies were di- 
rected to the same line, and, as fast 
as they met, united together, bo as to 
compose a battalion of march, as it 
was called; and these battalions again 
joined, so as to form a regiment of 
march. Before crossing the Khine, 
these troops were arranged in columns 
of march, over the formation and or- 
ganisation of which Marshal Keller- 
man, stationed at Mayence, presided. 
The most rigorous discipline was en- 
forced upon these moving columns; 
and though it was inadequate to pre- 
vent dreadful disorders, consequent 
on the passage of such a multitude of 
young men just emancipated from the 
restraints of parental discipline, yet it 
augmented to a surprising degree the 
number of efficient soldiers who made 
their appearance round the eagles of 
the regiments. All these coltunns of 
march were directed to Dresden, where 
the Emperor received daily returns of 
the accessions of strength which his 
army was receiving, so that he knew 
the exact force on which he coiild 
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rely. No sooner, was this return made 
than the column of march was dis- 
solved, and the conscripts of each regi- 
ment, under the direction of their own 
officers, took the route for the regi- 
mental headquarters. With such ra- 
pidity were the military formations 
and discipline thus acquired, that a 
regiment was reviewed by the Em- 
peror, and made a respectable appear- 
ance, on the 20th July at Dresden, 
which had only been embodied in 
France on the 27th May. 

31. The concourse of so prodigious 
a number of soldiers at Dresden, as 
well as the continued residence of Na- 
poleon, who, during the armistice, con- 
stantly had made it his headquarters, 
entirely altered the aspect of that 
charming city. If you cast your eyes 
on its pidisaded trenches, on the girdle 
of redoubts which encircled its walls ; 
on the host of pioneers who cut their 
way through its smiling gardens; on 
the formidable batteries which arose, 
as if by magic, around its environs, 
and the innumerable camps which 
covered its lovely hills, it was hardly 
possible to conceive whither the peace- 
ful Saxon capital had fled. Nothing 
was to be seen on every side but long 
columns of troops, trains of artillery, 
and endless files of chariots; while 
the rich and varied uniforms of offi- 
cers on horseback, riding to and fro, 
bespoke the incessant activity of the 
chief by whom the immense multi- 
tude was ruled and directed. But in 
the interior of the city, things still 
wore a pacific aspect. The multitude 
of French officers, indeed, and civil 
functionaries, who were there estab- 
lished, had given an entirely foreign 
air to the capitaL 

32. Qerman signboards were gene- 
rally displaced by French; Parisian 
costumes and articles of ornament 
were to be seen on every side; the 
theatres were filled with actors and 
actresses from the Theatre Fran9ais, 
or the Opera (Domique. The hotel- 
keepers and sellers of military maps 
reaped a rich harvest ; and, what was 
not less characteristic of French habits, 
the multitude of ladies of pleasure, 

VOL. X. 



who resorted thither from all quarters, 
was so great, and the gains they made 
so large, that, despite the well-known 
extravagance and improvidence of that 
class, their expenditure could not keep 
pace with their receipts, and numbers, 
in a few weeks, realised fortunes which 
rendered them independent for the 
rest of their lives.* Extravagance, 
profusion, and licentiousness, univer- 
sally prevailed; and even the prover- 
bial honesty of the Saxon character 
was fast giving way under the ac- 
cumulated temptations which the pre- 
sence of such prodigious bodies of • 
foreign troopsnecessarily induced. But 
the progress of this moral gangrene 
was concealed under a still splendid 
exterior. The listless, indolent groups 
of officers who thronged the coflee- 
houses, loimged through the shops, or 
adorned the theatres ; the multitudes 
of superb liveries which were to be 
seen in the streets ; the splendid 
equipages which were driving in every 
direction; and the crowds of richly 
dressed functionaries, who every morn- 
ing attended at the levees in the 
palace — bespoke the mighty monarch, 
still, from his central capital, giving 
the law to the half of Europe. 

33. This vast force, which, by such 
extraordinary effi>rts, Napoleon had 
collected together, was disposed after 
the following manner. Twenty-five 
thousand Bavarians, stationed at Mu- 
nich, observed the threatening masses 
of the Austrians, of equal strength, 
who were collecting in the neighbour- 
hood of Lintz ; twenty thousand con- 
scripts, for the most part almost en- 
tirely inexperienced, were collected, 
under Augereau, at Wurtzbuz^ and 
Bamberg : Davoust occupied Hamburg, 
at the extreme left, with twenty-five 
thousand French, and fifteen thousand 
Danes : Oudinot, with eighty thousand, 
was stationed in front of Torgau, on 
the road to Berlin, to watch Bema- 
dotte, who, with ninety thousand men, 

* "Ce ftit r&re d'or des femmes livrtes U 
la ddbauche. On en vifc plusieurs s*enricbir 
au point de so constituer des rentes, ou de 
payer comptant en napoleons des mai^ons 
qu'elles achetaient*'— 2Vmoin Oeulaire, 14S ; 
Odel. ii. 148. 

X 
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covered that capital ; while two hun- 
dred and thirty thousand, divided in- 
to eleven corps, or forty-three divisions 
of infantry, and eighteen divisions, or 
four hundred and twenty-nine squad- 
rons of cavalry, were under the im- 
mediate orders of the Emperor, and 
cantoned from Dresden to Liegnitz, 
with a corps, under St Cyr, to observe 
the passes into the Bohemian moun- 
tains. This was independent of thirty- 
five thousand men, of various nations, 
who were assembled under Rapp at 
Dantzic, and the garrisons on the Elbe 
• and Oder, in all eighty thousand com- 
batants. But they were out of the 
sphere of operations, and could only 
be reckoned available inasmuch as they 
withdrew an equal force of the enemy 
from the field. 

34. The situation, meanwhile, of the 
garrisons, who were in a manner lost 
to France amidst the inundation of 
hostile nations by which they were 
surrounded, was such, that it was im- 
possible to expect that they could 
much longer hold out for the Empe- 
ror's crown. The stores which Dantzic 
contained were immense ; but such was 
the situation of it« defenders, that 
they were hardly able to make any use 
of them. A hundred and twenty 
thousand stand of arms, twelve mil- 
lions of francs in specie, and five-and- 
twenty millions' worth in grain and 
military clothing, constituted a prize 
to the conqueror, which it was alike 
impossible to abandon, and hopeless, 
in the end, to defend, from the con- 
dition of the garrison, notwithstand- 
ing its still formidable numbers. Five- 
and-thirty thousand men, composed of 
twenty-two different nations, had there 
taken refuge after the calamities of 
the Russian retreat; but they were 
not only in part mutilated by the 
severity of the cold, but almost all so 
attenuated in body and depressed in 
mind, from the unexampled horrors 
from which they had escaped, as to be 
incapable of any active exertion. They 
brought with them, moreover, in com- 
mon with those who took refuge in 
Thorn, Wittenberg, Torgau, and all 
the fortresses which open^ their gates 
to the fugitives of the Qrand Army 



after the Moscow campaign, the seeds 
of a dreadful typhus fever, the in- 
variable attendant on widespread suf- 
fering, whether from civil or military 
causes. This terrible malady, spread- 
ing with frightful rapidity, from the 
crowded quarters in which they were 
huddled together, and the total want 
of hospital stores, linen, or medicines 
for their use, soon cut off a large 
proportion of the soldiers assembled. 
Thorn had already succumbed, from 
these causes rather than from the 
artillery of Barclay de Tolly, who, with 
the Russian reserve, had been intrust- 
ed with its siege. It had been com- 
pelled to capitulate, with eighteen 
hundred men, before a practicable 
breach was made. Spandau, with a 
garrison of three thousand, and vast 
military stores, was surrendered on 
the same terms on the 24th; and 
Czenstochau in Poland, vdth nine hun- 
dred men, on the 22d. Dantzic in- 
deed stUl held out, and with the whole 
fortresses on the Oder, Stettin, Ciistrin, 
and Glogau, as well as Modlin on the 
Vistula, and Zamosc, yet hoisted the 
tricolor flag. But their garrisons, 
weakened by disease and miseiy, were 
long unable to undertake any offensive 
operation; and nothing but the con- 
tinued blockade of the landwehr by 
which they were invested, was requisite 
to make the fifty thousand veterans 
they contained surrender eventually 
to the allied arms. 

35. If Napoleon made good use of 
his time in reinforcing and strengthen- 
ing his army during the interval af- 
forded by the armistice, the Allies, on 
their part, were not idle; and such 
was the activity which they employed, 
and the enthusiastic spirit with which 
their people were animated, that they 
gained much more during that inter- 
val than their opponents. It is to this 
accession of strength, more perhaps 
than any other cause, that the extra- 
ordinary and decisive success, which 
they so soon afterwards obtained, is 
to be ascribed. The first care of the 
allied sovereigns, after the conclusion 
of the armistice, was the arrangement 
of a general plan of operations for the 
conduct of the campaign ; and in this 
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important part of their duty, they 
displayed equ&l judgment and ability. 
The general principle laid down was, 
" that the allied forces should always 
be directed in strength to the quarter 
where the principal forces of the 
enemy were assembled." As a con- 
sequence of this, the detached corps 
which were destined to act on the rear 
of the enemy, should always move as 
directly as possible upon his line of 
communications. " The greater part 
of the allied forces were to be ac- 
cumulated in the salient angle of Bo- 
hernia, which appeared eminently cal- 
culated to enable them to turn with 
facility in whatever direction their 
services were required." 

86. In pursuance of these plans, the 
following operations were agreed on. 
Part of the allied forces, fifty thousand 
strong, was to be left in Silesia, to 
check the operations of the enemy in 
that quarter, but with orders not to 
hazard a battle. One hundred thou- 
sand Russians and Prussians were di- 
rected to move, some days before the 
expiration of the armistice, by the 
roads of Landshut and Glatz to Jung- 
Buntzlau, and Budin in Bohemia, to 
join as rapidly as possible the Austrian 
army, and augment the allied force in 
that quarter to two hundred or two 
hundred and twenty thousand men. 
The army of the Prince -Royal of 
Sweden, leaving a corps of twenty 
thousand men to observe the French 
in Hamburg, was to assemble in number 
about seventy thousand men, in the 
environs of Treuenbrietzen, before the 
expiration of the armistice, pass the 
Elbe between Torgau and Magdeburg, 
and thence move on Leipsic. The re- 
mainder of the allied force in Silesia, 
estimated at fifty thousand men, was 
to approach the Elbe, taking care to 
avoid a general action, and strive to 
pass that river between Torgau and 
Dresden, so as to unite with the army 
of the Prince-Royal of Sweden, which by 
that means would be raised to one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand combatants. 

37. " In the event of circumstances 
rendering it indispensable to reinforce 
the allied army in Bohemia, before 
the army in Silesia could effect its 



junction with that of the Prince-Royal 
of Sweden, then the army of Silesia 
was to march forthwith into Bohemia. 
The Austrian army, united to the allied 
forces, shall debouch from Bohemia, 
either into Saxony, Silesia, or towards 
the Danube, as circumstances may re- 
quire. Should the Emperor Napoleon, 
in order to anticipate the allied army 
in Bohemia, move against it in the first 
instance, the army of the Prince-Royal 
shall endeavour, by forced marches, to 
throw itself upon his rear and com- 
munications. On the other hand, if 
the Emperor Napoleon should direct 
his attack against the army of the 
Prince-Royal, the grand allied army is 
immediately to follow from Bohemia, 
to fall upon his communications, and 
give him battle, the general principle 
is, that the whole allied armies shall, 
from the outset, assume the offensive; 
and the camp of the enemy shall be • 
their place of rendezvous. The Rus- 
sian army of reserve, under General 
Benningsen, shall forthwith advance 
from the Vistula, and move by Elalisch 
upon the Oder, in the direction of 
Glogau, in order to be at hand to act 
according to the same principles, and 
assist in the general attack upon the 
enemy if he remains in Silesia, or 
oppose his progress if he should at- 
tempt an incursion into Poland." 

38. Such was the memorable plan 
of operations drawn up at Trachenberg, 
signed by the allied sovereigns and the 
Prince-Royal of Sweden, on the part 
of Russia, Prussia, and Sweden, and 
conditionally, in the event of her me- 
diation failing, by Austria. History, 
perhaps, affords no previous iexample 
of operations so vast, diffused over so 
wide a circle, and earned on by armies 
drawn from such remote and apparent- 
ly unconnected empires, being com- 
bined with such judgment, and execut- 
ed with such ability and perseverance. 
They required for their direction a 
rare degree of unanimity and prudence 
on the part of all the principal com- 
manders, and could not prove success- 
ful unless carried into effect with the 
utmost zeal and unanimity on the part 
of the officers and soldiers of all the dif- 
ferent nations employed. Dangers of 
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the most formidable kind awaited the 
combined armies, if any false step 
was committed ; for they acted on the 
circumference of an immense circle, 
with a great river, wholly in the hands 
of the enemy, flowing through its 
centre; and in the middle lay Ka- 
poleon, resting on six fortresses, and 
at the head of three hundred and fifty 
thousand effective men. At no earlier 
period of the war could it have been 
practicable to have combined the armies 
of three monarchies in concentric at- 
tacks against an enemy of such strength, 
possessing such a position, and led by 
such a commander. But times were 
now widely changed from what they 
had ever previously been. Experi- 
enced evil had allayed the jealousies of 
cabinets ; universal suffering had roused 
the spirit of the people; i-epeated de- 
feats had given wisdom to the gene- 
rals who led them. Like Charles XI L, 
Napoleon had taught his enemies how 
to beat him; and a disaster greater 
than Pultowa awaited him from the 
lessons which he had given them. 

89. The determination of the cabi- 
net of Vienna had been definitively 
taken at this period to join their forces 
to those of Hussia and Prussia, if Na- 
poleon refused the sweeping reductions 
in his empire which Mettemich had 
proposed at the Dresden conference. 
It is proved by authentic state papers, 
that the motive which induced that 

♦ In a milita^ report by Prince Schwart- 
zenbeiier to the Emperor Francis, dated 28th 
June, it was stated as a reason for prolonging 
the armistice—" The Bohemian army would 
be not more than entirely complete on the 
20th June. The vast and unexpected pre- 
parations of France render an increased ar- 
mament on the part of Austria necessary. 
Every unappropriated regiment of the line, 
the landwehr, and Hungarian insurrection, 
must be called out and put into activity. 
Even if the difficulty of clothing and arming 
them is got over, it is impossible to bring 
them to Znaym and Presburg, f^m-the 
south-eastern provinces, before the 14th 
August, and the other troops in proportion. 
Besides the troops raised in Bavaria, sixty- 
six thousand under the Viceroy have crossed 
the Tagliameuto, and large reserves are col- 
lecting at WUrtzburg and Fulda. As these 
measures menace Vienna, it is neci&sary to 
assemble a force at Elagenfurth, and near the 
capital, to counterbalance them. All this 
must be done without any detHchments fi-om 
the Bohemian army. Carriages cannot be 



astute diplomatist to propose the di- 
rect mediation of Austria in the end 
of June, and to urge the extension of 
the armistice till the 10th August, 
was to gain time for the landwehr and 
Hungarian insurrection to be brought 
up from the distant provinces of the 
monarchy, to make head against the 
immense forces which Napoleon had 
so unexpectedly brought into action 
on the Elbe.* Mettemich now de- 
clared, "that the Emperor Francis's 
determination was to support the cause 
for which the Emperor Alexander had 
made such noble efforts." Agreeably 
to this determination, the Austrian 
government was a party to the opera- 
tions agreed on at Trachenberg-; and 
Bohemia was, with her approbation, 
made the great salient beustion from 
which the forces of the coalition were 
to issue forth against the enemy. 

40. And at length, when all hope of a 
pacific accommodation had vanished, 
and it had become evident that, with 
both parties, the renewal of hostilities 
was only a matter of prudence and 
time, the Emperor Francis permitted 
the signature of Austria to be affixed 
to the secret article of the treaty of 
Reichenbach, which had been express- 
ly reserved for his sanction by Count 
Stadion, and in which it was stipu- 
lated, that '' in the event of Austria 
taking a part in the war, she should 
receive £500,000 in bills upon London, 

got to supply Russia with the provisions she 
requires from Bohemia ; and as the extension 
of the French line on the Elbe may render it 
necessary that piut of the allied force should 
move into that province, it is most desirable 
that there should be sufficient time for sup- 
plying such a force, and that in the mean 
time the wants of the Allies should be sup- 
plied from Galicia." — "Count Metternich's 
first and principal object in the negotiations 
at Dresden, in the end of June, was to ursre 
the prolongation of the armistice till the 10th 
August, for tbe reasons stated in Prince 
Schwartzenberg*s report. He was desirous 
also that Count Stadion should accompany 
the Emperor to Trachenberg, who was to be 
instructed to do his utmost to strengthen 
and decide the Prince-Royal to co-openite 
with the Allies. Count Mettemich now de- 
clared that the Emperor Francis's determina- 
tion was to support the cause for which the 
Emperor Alexander had made such noble 
efforts."— iTeeu^f of t^ ArrangemenX towiMnig 
the Jrmittiee and Negctiationg ; Londonder. 
rt'b War in Oermany^ Appendix No. ill. p. 36S. 
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aud the like sum in military stores 
aud equipments ; that she should 
bring two hundred thousand men into 
the field, and be restored to the con- 
dition in which she was in 1803, or, 
at any rate, at the peace of Fresburg, 
and that the Pope should be reinstat- 
ed in his dominions.*' This clause had 
been drawn up under Stadion's eyes 
in the treaty between Russia, Prussia, 
and Qreat Britain, but without the 
direct authority of Austria, and the 
Emperor Francis long hesitated to 
sanction it ; but at length, when aU 
hope of peace had disappeared, he 
gave his consent on the 27th July, and 
thereby incorporated Austria with the 
Grand Alliance. 

41. But although the accession of 
Austria to the league against France 
— though not yet announced to the 
world, and still veiled under the du- 
bious guise of armed mediation — 
removed the greatest source of dis- 
quietude from the allied sovereigns, 
yet they were not without serious un- 
easiness in another quarter. Bema- 
dotte, indeed, had not hitherto failed 
in any of his engagements, and his in- 
terests were evidently bound up with 
the mainteuanbe of the Russian power 
in the north of Europe, from which 
he was likely to derive such substan- 
tial advantages. But it was more 
than doubtful how he would act when 
the contest was removed to Germany, 
and when he was brought into con- 
flict with his countrymen, ]^s com- 
I'ades, and his old commander. In 
truth, nothing could be more hetero- 
geneous than the composition of his 
moral qualities, or strange than the 
political combinations in which he was 
at this time involved. A Frenchman 
by birth, he was now engaged in a war 
of life or death against France; a re- 
publican by principle, he was now 
deeply involved in a coalition of sove- 
reigns against the child of the Revolu- 
tion; a soldier of fortune under Napo- 
leon, he now headed a powerful army 
against him ; the heir to the throne 
of Sweden by election, he was now 
called on to shed the best blood of his 
people in a contest seemingly foreign 
to their immediate interests. 



42. His character, able, indeed, and 
energetic, but vain, declamatory, and 
overbearing, afforded but little secur- 
ity against his conduct being influ- 
enced by some of the contending feel- 
ings arising out of so strange a com- 
bination; and yet the important posi- 
tion assigned him by the conferences 
of Trachenberg, and to which he was 
well entitled both by his military 
talents and political station, rendered 
it of the last importance that the 
Allies should be able to rely on his 
steady and sincere co-operation. When 
the military maps, indeed, were laid out 
before him, and the Prince-Royal had 
his scented white pocket-handkerchief 
in his hand, he descanted with equal ani- 
mation and eloquence on the great mili- 
tary measures which were in contem- 
plation ; but, as was well observed at 
the time by one who knew him well,* 
" He clothed himself in a pelisse of war, 
but his under-garments were made of 
Swedish objects and peace." His zeal 
was always greatest in proportion as it 
appeared to be least necessary. A cele- 
brated French actress, who had lately 
taken her departure from Stralsund for 
Vandamme's headquarters, gave rise to 
various surmises as to the Prince's se- 
cret communications with the French 
Emperor. His aversion to the Aus- 
trian alliance was openly expressed; 
he publicly aspired to the chief com- 
mand in the armies of the confede- 
racy; it was only by the most sedu- 
lous attention of the crowned heads 
at Ti-achenberg that he was rendered 
more tractable, and by the able and 
courteous eflbrts of Sir Charles Stewart, 
nowMarquis of Londonderry, and Gene- 
ral Pozzo di Borgo, who were attached 
on the part of the British and Russian 
governments to his headquarters, that 
he was retained during the campaign 
in a course in conformity with the 
great objects of the alliance. 

43. But whatever his secret inclina- 
tions may have been, however, Bema- 
dotte faithfully discharged his obliga- 
tions with respect to the troops which 
he brought into the field. They 
amounted to twenty-four thousand 
infantry and four thousand cavalry— a 

* Lord Londonderry. 
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very large force for a monarchy which 
did not at that period contain, after 
the loss of Finland, two millions and 
a half of inhabitants. Its composition, 
too, being drawn almost entirely from 
the rural population, where the want 
of labourers was strongly felt, while 
it rendered the troops more respect- 
able, necessarily imposed upon the 
commander the duty of economising, 
as much as possible, blood so valuable 
to the nation. The leaders of this 
armament, Adlercrantz, Lowensheim, 
and others, were not only men of tried 
ability and valour, but ardently de- 
voted to the cause of European inde- 
X)endence; and although the rustic air 
and uncombed locks of these Scandi- 
navian warriors appeared to some dis- 
advantage beside the Russian or Prus- 
sian Quards, yet they were robust, fully 
clothed, and well ai*med ; and they 
evinced, by their conduct in the cam- 
paign, that they had not degenerated 
in the elements of military spirit from 
their ancestors in the days of Qusta- 
vus Adolphus and Charles XII. In 
addition to this, Bemadotte had under 
his command twenty -five thousand 
Hanoverian levies, in part composed 
of the veterans who had combated in 
former days under the English stan- 
dard, and who now, clothed and equip- 
I)ed by British liberality, and headed 
by the gallant Walmoden, had already 
attained a surprising degree of effi- 
ciency, and burned with anxiety to 
avenge their country's wrongs in the 
blood of the enemy. Thirty-five thou- 
sand Prussians, in great part landwehr, 
underBulowandTauenzein,inthehigh- 
est state of enthusiastic excitement; 
twelve thousand Russian veterans, un- 
der Woronzoff and Winzingerode ; and 
six thousand German troops, paid 
by 'England, but in the Russian ser- 
vice, formed, after all detachments to 
the rear were taken into account, an 
army of ninety thousand effective men 
in the north of Germany, indepen- 
dent of a detached corps of twenty 
thousand which watched Hamburg. 
And this force, although heterogene- 
ous, and drawn together from many 
different nations, was animated in 
common by the best spirit, and effect- 



ed most important achievements in 
the course of the campaign. 

44. The most experienced and power- 
ful of all the divisions of the allied 
forces, however, was that which was 
still cantoned in Silesia, and which, 
being composed of the veterans who 
had survived the Moscow campaign, 
and the Prussians who had withstood 
the shock of France at Liitzen and 
Bautzen, might be relied upon for any 
emergencies, how trying soever. Dur- 
ing the armistice, this noble army was 
raised to no less than a hundred and 
sixty thousand men ; having been 
swelled to that amount, during the 
breathing-time afforded by that con- 
vention, by the incredible exertions 
of the Prussian government, the un- 
bounded spirit of the Prussian people, 
and the great reinforcement, sixty 
thousand strong, which joined the 
Russian army after the fall of Thorn, 
and some lesser fortresses on the Vis- 
tula. This immense force was at this 
period cantoned between Schweidnitz 
and the Oder ; but a few days before 
the commencement of hostilities, one 
half of it, including the whole Rus- 
sian and Prussian Guards, in con- 
formity with the plan laid down in 
the conferences of Trachenberg, mov- 
ed into Bohemia, and joined the Grand 
Austrian army there, leaving only 
eighty thousand under the command 
of the gallant Blucher, to maintain 
the war in Silesia. But this body, 
which embraced fifty thousand vete- 
ran Russians under Langeron, Sacken, 
and St Priest, and thirty thousand 
Prussians under Kleist, in the very 
highest state of discipline and equip- 
ment, and which possessed, besides, 
three hundred and fifty-six pieces of 
cannon, was animated with an invin- 
cible spirit ; and its commanders ex- 
hibited that rare combination of mili- 
tary audacity with scientific calcula- 
tion, which constitutes the mainspring 
of success in war. 

46. Blucheb, the commander-in- 
chief of this noble army, was a vete- 
ran now far advanced in years, but 
retaining, under the grey hairs of age, 
the whole fire and impetuosity of 
youth. He was born at Rostock, in 
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Mecklenburg, on the 16th December 
1742; 60 that in 1813 he was upwards 
of seventy years of age. Descended 
of an old and respectable family of 
landed proprietors, he first entered the 
army as comet in a troop of hussars, 
in the service of the King of Sweden, 
in 1757. His education, during the 
troubles of the Seven Years* War, had 
been neglected, a want which he never 
afterwanls entirely recovered; but his 
vigour of character soon made him 
distinguished, and threw him into a 
more honourable career than could 
be afforded with the then unwarlike 
troops of Scandinavia. Made prisoner 
in 1760, in a skirmish, by the Prussian 
hussars, he immediately entered the 
service of the Great Frederick, and 
took an active part in the remaining 
years of that memorable contest, par- 
ticularly at the battle of Cunersdorf, 
in 1761. The long period which fol- 
lowed the treaty of peace in 1763, 
threw the young lieutenant into the 
usual follies and vices of idle military 
life; and between the sports of the 
field, the gambling-house, or still worse 
places of dissipation, he had little lei- 
sure to improve himself in the mili- 
tary art. He was engaged in the con- 
test with Poland in 1772; but his im- 
])etuous temper having led him into 
an unjustifiable act towards a Catholic 
priest, whom he had arrested and 
thi-eatened with military execution, 
he was dismissed from the service by 
Frederick with these characteristic 
words, " Captain Blucher has got his 
cong6, and may go to thd devil 1 ** 

46. His career, however, was not 
destined to be thus terminated. He 
shortly afterwards married, and was 
engaged for fourteen years in agricul- 
tural pursuits, by which his fortune 
was greatly augmented. His passion 
for war, however, was not extinguish- 
ed by this rural retirement. In 1786, 
he again entered the Prussian army 
in his old regiment of hussars; four 
years afterwards he was promoted to 
the rank of colonel, and in 1792 dis- 
tinguished himself by his intrepidity 
during the invasion of Champagne by 
the Duke of Brunswick. In the cam- 
paign of 1794, he won additional distinc- 



tion in the combat of Kaiserelautem. 
It was not till 1806, however, that he 
was called to a theatre worthy of his 
talents. He was engaged in the dis- 
astrous battle of Auerstadt ; and al- 
though the cavalry which he command- 
ed were overthrown during a charge 
in that battle, by the terrible artillery 
of the French, yet he amply redeemed 
his credit by the activity with which 
he gathered together the scattered re- 
mains of the army after the disaster, 
and the heroic courage with which he 
defended himself at the assault of Lii- 
beck. Taken prisoner there, he was 
sent to Hambui*g, where he consoled 
himself, amidst the humiliation of his 
country, by visions of its future resur- 
rection and glory [ante, Chap. XLin. 
§ 104]. He afterwards was a member 
of the seci'et society of the Tugendbund, 
awaiting in silence the moment of de- 
liverance. Called to the head of the 
army in 1813, he evinced the ardour 
of the sentiments with which he was 
inspired by the following proclamation 
to the Saxons : — " The (Jod of armies 
has in the East q{ Europe pronounced 
a terrible sentence ; and the angel of 
death has, by the sword, cold, and 
famine, cut off five hundred thousand 
of the strangers who, in the presump- 
tion of their prosperity, sought to sub- 
jugate it. We go where the finger of 
Providence directs us, to combat for 
the security of ancient thrones, for 
the present independence of nations, 
and to usher in the dawn of a brighter 
day." 

47. A true Goth by temperament 
and complexion, with light flowing 
hair scattered over his bald forehead, 
blue eyes, huge mustaches, and an 
aquiline coimtenance, he realised the 
image of those northern warriors who 
combated under Arminius with the 
legions of Rome, or under Witikind 
arrested on the Elbe the bloody tor- 
rent of Charlemagne's conquests. Ori- 
ginally a hussar officer, he always re- 
tained the ardent character which suits 
that branch of the military service: 
the habits then acquired never after- 
wards deserted him ; and in the close 
of his career on the field of Ligny, 
when commander-in-chief of eighty 
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thousand men, he headed a charge of 
dragoons against the French cuirassierB 
with as much alacrity as he would 
have done at twenty-five, and well-nigh 
perished in the shock. Impetuous and 
unruly in his desires, he was through 
life an ardent votary of pleasure; and 
the attractions of wine, women, and 
play, chiefly filled up, during intervals 
of rest, the passions of a mind to 
which, by nature and habit, violent 
excitement had become indispensable. 
But it was the necessity of strong 
sensation, not selfishness of disposi- 
tion, which was the cause of these 
irregularities; and though he indulged 
in them at times to the close of Ufe, 
and might be seen at Paris, in 1814, 
rising from copious libations of cham- 
pagne to seek the excitement of r<mge 
et Tioir, he was yet ever ready to 
exchange these unworthy pursuits for 
the more honourable and yet stronger 
excitement of the field. 

48. Vehement, irascible, and often 
imprudent, he was yet an ardent 
patriot. A true Qerman in his heart, 
his whole soul was ^ound up in the 
welfare of the Fatherland; alone, of 
all his contemporaries, he distinctly 
predicted, amidst the disasters of 1806, 
the future deliverance of his country; 
deeply implicated in the Tugendbund, 
he waited only, during the succeeding 
years of bondage, the moment of re- 
tribution. When Frederick-William 
at length raised the standard of inde- 
pendence, he was the first to draw his 
sword in its behalf. He could not be 
said to be a great general, though few 
commanders have achieved more im- 
portant or glorious victories. The 
ardour of his disposition, and over- 
flowing impetuosity of his courage, 
induced him, like Murat, to court 
danger wherever it was to be found, 
rather than avert disaster from wher- 
ever it threatened. He preferred seek- 
ing *' the bubble reputation at the 
cannon's mouth," to waiting by pa- 
tience and combination the tardier 
honours of the general. But he pos- 
sessed, at the same time, the rapid 
glance, quick decision, and moral cour- 
age, which constitute such important 
elements in the character of a com- 



mander; like Suwarrofi^ he always 
struck home to the centre of the 
enemy's force, and never wasted his 
strength on their extremities. He 
was unrivalled in the tenacity with 
which he clung to his projects, and 
the vigour with which he repaired, in 
an incredibly short space of time, the 
most serious disasters. Many of the 
movements which he executed, par- 
ticularly the passage of the Elbe, the 
battle of the Katzbach, and the cross 
march from Liguy to Waterloo, which, 
if he did not originate, he at least 
adopted, were not only characterised 
by military genius of the highest 
order, but produced the most decisive 
effect upon the issue of the war. 

49. What was wanting in prudence 
and circumspection for the ordinary 
duties of a general in the commander- 
in-chief, was amply compensated by 
the admirable tsdents and scientific 
acquirements of his chief of the staff. 
General Gneisenact. This able man, 
though much younger than Blucher, 
was endowed with aU the foresight, ac- 
curacy, and comprehensive views which 
are, in the long run, indispensable for 
the successful conduct of a great army. 
He was bom at Schilda, near Torgau, 
on the 28th October 1760, so that he 
was nearly twenty years younger than 
his vetei'an commander, and was now 
fifty-three years of age. From his 
earliest years he evinced the strongest 
turn for military affairs ; but his im- 
petuous turn of mind, as is often the 
case in Germany, broke out at the uni- 
versity. He was obliged to leave the 
college of Erf urth on account of a duel 
with a tradesman, and soon after 
entered the Austrian service under 
Marshal Wurmser. But here he got 
involved in another duel, and was com- 
pelled to leave that service; and his 
father, on account of these repeated 
scrapes, having forbidden him his 
house, he became desperate, and joined 
the troops which the Margrave of 
Anspach, in 1780, sent out to America. 
These misfortunes cooled down his 
impetuous disposition ; repentant let- 
ters from America reconciled him to 
his father; and in three years this 
second prodigal retum^id to his country 
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and paternal home, where he soon 
entered the Prussian service as a cap- 
tain of fusiliers. 

50. In 1793 and 1794 he was en- 
gaged with distinction in the Polish 
war; in 1796 he married, and from 
that time devoted himself, with the 
most intense ardour, to the study of 
the military art. In the war of 1806 
he was engaged in the bloody skirmish, 
at the outset of the campaign, in which 
Prince Louis fell ; and after the pros- 
tration of Prussia, maintained himself 
with the most heroic resolution in 
Golberg, till the peace of Tilsit found 
him still unconquered within its walls. 
He then entered the civil service of 
government; but under pretence of 
discontent passed over to England, 
where he was engaged in secret po- 
litical transactions, in which capacity 
he made frequent journeys in 1818 to 
Vienna, St Petersbuig, and Stockholm. 
No sooner had the disasters of Moscow 
broken out, than he renewed his con- 
ferences with the English government, 
and immediately embarking for Ger- 
many, repaired to Breslau, where he 
was appointed quartermaster -general 
of Blucher's corfw. He then laboured 
assiduously with Stein and Scham- 
horst in the organisation of the Tu- 
gendbund, which sj^read so far the 
elements of resistance to France. It 
was under his direction that the re- 
treat of the Prussians was conducted 
with so much skill from Liitzen to 
Breslau ; and so highly were his abil- 
ities now appreciated, that on the re- 
sumption of hostilities he was made 
chief of the staff to Blucher, in room of 
Schamhorst, who had died of his wounds 
received at Liitzen, which office he 
held till the final termination of the 
war by the battle of Waterloo. 

61. Thoroughly acquainted with the 
art of war, a perfect master of strategy, 
and invariably accurate in his estimate 
of distances and the march of troops, 
he infused a degree of correctness and 
precision into the movements of the 
army of Silesia, which enabled it to 
inflict the most terrible blows upon 
the enemy, without sustaining any 
serious losses itself. Europe was as- 
tonished at the admirable skill with 



which, during that whole campaign, 
the movements of this important ar- 
my were conducted; yielding ground, 
where Napoleon pressed on them in 
person with superior forces ; retiuning 
again to the offensive, the moment 
that the eagles of the Imperial Guard 
were seen receding in the distance; 
sacrificing on every occasion the lustre 
of separate achievements to the pro- 
motion of general objects ; and con- 
stantly following out, amidst the in- 
tricacies of their own movements, the 
leading plan of operations agreed on 
by the allied sovereigns. Without 
detracting from the gi'eat services of 
Marshal Blucher in that eventful con- 
test, it may safely be affirmed, that 
the chief merit of it, at least so far as 
the general conduct of the campaign 
is concerned, as well as of the contest 
in France in 1814, and the guidance 
of the Prussian force in 1815, is due 
to General Gneisenau; and — ^what is 
very remarkable — in combating the 
modem Hannibal, the Marcellus of 
the Allies was found under the grey 
locks of the Prussian veteran, and the 
Fabius in the more youthful breast of 
his gifted lieutenant. 

62. No jealousy whatever marred 
the cordial co-operation of these illus- 
trious chiefs — a sure sign, considering 
the delicate situation which the veteran 
held under the guidance of his com- 
paratively youthful Mentor, that they 
were both great men. "When we 
wished to beat the French," said 
Blucher, " I rode out with Gneisenau ; 
and we went to see how those carls 
(Eerls) were placed. Then I would 
say to him — * What would you think 
if we were to move in such and such 
a way ?' and in less than an hour the 
orders were given." The destruction 
of the French army on the Eatzbach, 
the passage of the Elbe, and the battle 
of Mockem, near Leipsic, were in great 
measure owing to his judicious coun- 
sels. He had a great part, also, in the' 
bold advance towards Paris in 1814, 
which brought about tha fall of Na- 
poleon; and never was more rejoiced 
than when the Emperor^s unlooked-for 
return stilled the discord among the 
Allies at the Congress of Vienna, and 
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gave him another opportunity of strik- 
ing a blow at the power of France. 
He directed the retreat at Ligny, after 
Blucher was disabled by the fall of his 
horse, and had a principal share in the 
decisive cross march on the 18th to 
Waterloo, which, with the valour of 
the English army, terminated the con- 
test. 

53. The grand Austrian army, under 
the command of Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, cantoned in the neighbourhood 
of Prague, consisted of a hundred and 
twenty thousand men, great part of 
whom were in an incomparable state 
of discipline and efficiency. It was di- 
vided into four corps, commanded by 
Count Colored©, General Chastellar, 
and afterwards General Meerfeldt, 
General Giulay, and Count Klenau; 
while Prince Hesse-Homberg was at 
the head of the reserve, and General 
Bubna of the detached corps. Parts 
of this force, however — in particular, 
the infantry of Klenau's corps — were 
newly raised, and hardly as yet capable 
of withstanding the shock of Napo- 
leon's legions; and though the artil- 
lerymen were scientific and expert, 
the horses for the guns and waggon- 
train were greatly inferior to those 
of the Russians, and little adequate 
to the fatigues of a protracted and 
active campaign. Very diflferent, how- 
ever, was the aspect of the cavalry. 
This force numbered twenty thousand 
admirable horse: the cuirassiers and 
hussars of, the Guard, in particular, 
outshone any in Europe in the splen- 
dour of their appearance, the quality 
of their horses, and the brilliancy of 
their appointments ; and their achieve- 
ments on the field of Leipsic were 
worthy of their high renown and 
martial aspect. When the elite of 
this immense force was reviewed in 
the neighbourhood of Prague by the 
Emperor of Russia and King of Prus- 
sia in the middle of August, imme- 
diately after the resumption of hostili- 
ties, to the number of seventy-seven 
thousand infantry, and eight thousand 
horse, with three hundred and eighty 
pieces of cannon, it presented an array 
rarely paralleled in Europe, and form- 
ed a military spectacle of unrivalled 



sublimity. The cuirassiers on this 
interesting occasion were presented 
with new standards; and when the 
three sovereigns nailed, in unison, 
their colours to the poles, in token 
of their firm alliance, it seemed as 
if no power on earth could resist 
a league of potentates, one only of 
whom could summon up so noble an 
an*ay. 

54. Pbincb Schwartzenberg, who 
commanded the Austrian force, and 
afterwards obtained the general direc- 
tion of the allied armies, though far 
from being a general of the highest or- 
der, was nevertheless in many respects 
well qualified for the arduous duties 
with which he was intrusted. It was 
no easy matter, as he himself said, to 
command an army when kings and em- 
perors were at headquarters; and pro- 
bably there was no man in all the Im- 
perial servicewho could have discharged 
that arduous and delicate duty so well 
as himself. Without possessing any 
great force of mind or decision of cha- 
racter, he was yet admirably fitted, by 
the suavity of his manners, the pru- 
dence of his disposition, and the amen- 
ity of his temper, to conciliate the po- 
tentates who were placed at its head, 
and allay the jealousies or keep toge- 
ther the often discordant powers of the 
alliance. Descended of a noble family ; 
habituated from his youth to the very 
highest society; and personally known, 
both as a diplomatist and a commander, 
to most of the leading persons at the 
headquarters of the Allies ; he possessed 
at the same time the prudent temper 
and conciliatory disposition which, in 
dealing with such exalted personages, 
were fitted to prevent any serious dis- 
sensions arising among them, and yet 
preserve, upon the whole, the even 
tenor of his own intentions. 

55. His combinations were judicious, 
often able and comprehensive, but he 
wanted the decision requisite for car- 
rying them into execution; and more 
than once, particularly at Dresden in 
1813, and in Champagne in 1814, when 
he had brought Napoleon, by his well- 
conceived measures, to the very brink 
of destruction, he failed in effecting his 
object by want of vigour, at the deci- 
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sive moment, in carryiDg them into 
execution. For the bold measures 
which in the end hurled the French 
Emperor from the throne, we are in- 
debted to the indomitable moral cour- 
age of Lord Castlereagh, and the noble 
decision of the Emperor Alexander. 
Schwartzenberg's measures were of a 
more temporising and prudent charac- 
ter; and he more than once seriously 
endangered tlie allied cause by his 
ready recurrence to the favourite Aus- 
trian step of a retreat. Yet justice 
must observe, that the powers even of 
the generalissimo of the allied armies 
were far from being of an unlimited 
character. It is now known that dur- 
ing the war in France in 1814, the ca- 
binet of Vienna was not merely far 
from being sincere in the cause, but 
was earnestly bent on separate mea- 
sures. It was by no means desirous to 
hurl Napoleon from his throne, and in- 
volve the Empress Marie Louise in his 
fall ; but rather wished to humble him 
sufticiently to induce him to submit to 
a regency, of which she might be the 
head, during the minority of his son, 
to whom the imperial crown might de- 
scend. In this way the Austrian coun- 
sellors hoped that the present libera- 
tion of Europe might be rendered con- 
sistent with the preservation of the 
French imperial crown in the family of 
the Caesars. It was this policy which 
so often paralysed the Austrian forces 
during that campaign at the decisive 
moment, and threw on Schwartzenberg 
the reproach of timidity, when his mea- 
sures were really owing to the secret 
separate views, very naturally it the 
circumstances entertained by his gov- 
ernment. Add to this, the Aulic Coun- 
cil, now transported to the veiy theatre 
of action, exercised a secret and some- 
times prejudicial control over its oper- 
ations ; diplomacy often interposed its 
obstructions, and asserted its supre- 
macy in the most critical moments; 
and even when he was most unfettered, 
the power of individual direction was 
generally as much restricted as the re- 
sponsibility of the generalissimo was 
increased, by the nature of a contest 
which had never less than two, some- 
times three, of the greatest crowned 



heads in Europe at the military head- 
quarter. 

56, The grand army of Bohemia, 
after eighty thousand of the Russians 
and Prussians had joined it, formed a 
mass of above two hundred and twenty 
thousand combatants, of whom forty 
thousand were admirable horse, with 
seven hundred pieces of cannon, which, 
from the salient bastion of Bohemia, 
threatened the rear and communica- 
tions of the French Emperor on the 
Elbe. This, with eighty thousand 
pressing on him from Silesia, and ninety 
thousand from the north, composed a 
force of nearly four hundred thousand 
men, ready for instant operations in 
the field, all acting under one direction, 
in a concentric circle, upon one central 
point. The forces, therefore, at the 
outset of the campaign were very nearly 
balanced; and Napoleon's central posi- 
tion astride on the Elbe, at the head 
of three hundred and fifty thousand 
effective men, and with six fortresses 
on that river in his hands, might seem 
more than sufficient to counterbalance 
all the enthusiasm which animated the 
enemy's troops. But this was by no 
means the whole of the military array 
which the allied sovereigns had at their 
disposal; and it was evident that, if 
the contest were protracted for any 
time, the forces of the coalition would 
acquire a decisive preponderance against 
him. 

57. The military force of France was 
exhausted; not two thousand troops 
remained even in the barracks of Paris 
— a force scarcely equal to the daily 
service of the metropolis ; and the 
depots in the interior had sent off their 
last man.* On the other hand, vast 
reinforcements were preparing, and 
might ere long be expected within the 
allied lines. Benningsen was organis- 
ing a large army of seventy thousand 
Russians in the interior of Poland, 
which, it was calculated, would join 
the allied forces on the Elbe in the 
first week of September — the last re- 
serve, it is true, of the Muscovite em- 

* •* Paris and the neighbouring depart- 
ments had not at that period more than 2000 
troops, veterans and gendarmes induded." 
— Recueii des Lettres IntercepUes en 1813, p. 13 ; 
and Fain, ii. 3^6. 
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pire, but one to which Kapoleon had 
nothing additional on his side to op- 
pose. Twenty thousand men watched 
the combined force of Danes and French 
conscripts which Bavoust commanded 
at Hamburg ; and the total amount of 
Russian and Prussian forces, which 
blockaded the fortresses that still held 
out for Napoleon on the Oder and the 
Vistula, amounted to the enormous 
number of one hundred thousand men. 
Thus the total allied force accumulated 
in Poland and the north of Germany, 
was nearly six hundred thousand men ; 
and although only two-thirds of this 
immense force, or four hundred thou- 
sand combatants, could be relied on 
for the shock of war on the Elbe, yet 
the remainder would in the end prove 
available, when the eighty thousand 
French veterans, who were now shut 
up in the fortresses on the Oder and 
Vistula, had yielded beneath the pangs 
of huDger, or the ravages of disease. 

58. Immense as were the forces which 
were thus arrayed against each other 
on the banks of the Elbe, they did not 
compose the whole of those which were 
drawn forth by the contending parties 
in this gigantic conflict Five-and- 
twenty thousand Austrians, in addi- 
tion, were assembled, under the Prince 
de ReuBS, at Lintz on the Danube, to 
observe the" motions of Wrede, who 
was at the head of twenty-six thousand 
Bavarians in the neighbourhood of Mu- 
nich ; while Hiller, with fifty thousand 
excellent troops, and one hundred and 
ninety-eight guns, was prepared to cross 
the Isonzo, and commence the conflict 
on the Italian plains with the Viceroy, 
who had arrayed sixty thousand com- 
batants to oppose him on the banks of 
the Tagliamento and the Adige. In 
addition to this, an army of reserve 
was forming between Vienna and Pres- 
burg, under the Grand-duke Ferdinand 
of Wiirtemberg, which was to be raised 
to sixty thousand men from the dis- 
tant resources of Himgary and Tran- 
sylvania, which had not yet arrived at 
the theatre of war; making a total of 
seven hundred and thirty thousand 
combatants who obeyed the orders of 
the conference of Trachenberg. If to 
this be added a hundred and twenty 



thousand men, who, at this period, 
were preparing, under the stuidards 
of Wellington, to cross the Pyrenees, 
where Soult, with eighty thousand, 
was intrenched to resist them, and 
forty-five thousand allied troops in 
Catalonia, who pressed on an equal 
force under Marshal Suchet — the gene- 
ral result will be, that nine hundred 
THOUSAND men in arms encircled the 
French empire, which was still defend- 
ed by BEYBN HUNDRED THOUSAND who 

followed the fortunes of the Revolu- 
tion.* But if the central situation of 
the French is considered, and the ad- 
vantages which they derived from 
unity of command and comparative 
homogeneity of race, as well as from 
the talents and reputation of their 
chief, it can hardly be said that Napo- 
leon was overmatched in the field, save 
from the efifects of the unbounded en- 
thusiasm and exasperation which his 
own oppression had excited among his 
enemies. 

59. The whole of the allied armies 
in Germany were animated by the 
highest spirit, and inspired with the 
most touching cordiality. The feeling 
of depression by which the Russians 
were animated when, in the outset of 
the campaign, they found themselves 
far advanced in Europe, and engaged in 
a fresh war, which seemed foreign to 
the real interests of their country, had 
given place to an imiversal and enthu- 
siastic desire to share with their Prus- 
sian brethren in the deliverance of the 
Fatherland. Common dangers had 
awakened brotherly feelings; common 
injuries a joint desire of vengeance; 
vsJour on both sides, mutual respect. 
Those who had stood side by side on 
the fields of LtLtzen and Bautzen, felt 
confident against the world in arms. 
The universal animation with which 
the war was embraced by all classes in 
Germany, had excited a corresponding 
enthusiasm in the Russian warriors; 

* See Appendix N, Chap, uucxx. where the 
whole particulars of this immense force are 
given from the official states, published by 
the German author Plotho, and the nearest 
approximation that can be formed to those 
of the French, amidst the incessant efforts 
they have made to diminish their real num- 
bers in a campaign so prolific in disasters to 
their arms. 
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the generons flame had spread to eveiy 
breast ; and such was the warlike spirit 
with which they were animated, that 
it was with no small difficulty, and 
only by the personal exertions of the 
allied sovereigns, that they could be 
prevented from breaking into open hos- 
tilities on the expiration of the period 
originally assigned for the armistice. 
The Emperor Alexander and the King 
of Prussia set the example of this 
touching fraternity. Constantly living 
together on terms of the closest inti- 
macy, they had not a thought nor a 
wish save in common; their suites 
formed one large family: and when 
they reviewed their respective troops, 
they always appeared in the uniform 
of each oUier^s Guards, and with the 
military orders hanging on their 
breasts, which were shared by them 
with the humblest of their soldiers. 

60. When preparations on so vast 
and unprecedented a scale had been 
made on both sides for the resumption 

* Charles William, Baron von Humboldt, 
was bom at Berlin in 1767. Frederick Henry 
Alexander, his brother, the illustrious na- 
turalist, came into the world two ^eani later. 
The eldest commenced his education at the 
university of Jena, where he formed the ac- 
quaintance of Schiller, the immortal poet, 
with whom ever after, through life, he main- 
tained an intimate correspondence. He 
united in his person the diplomatic and phi* 
losophic character ; and in that doable capa- 
city was intrusted, in 1797, with a secret 
mission to Paris, the object of which was to 
report to the cabinet of Berlin the real state 
of France under the Directory. He next be- 
came the Prussian resident at Rome ; and 
after a residence of three years in the Eternal 
City, he was recalled to Berlin, where he was 
placed at the head of the Department of Public 
I nstruction. It was at the very same time that 
his brother Alexander set out on the Travels, 
which his genius and learning have rendered 
so interesting, in the New World. Though at 
first inclined, asmost men of deep and enlarg- 
ed sympathies are in the outset of life, to libe- 
ral opinions, he had now beoomedecidedly na- 
Uonfd and oonservative in his politics ; and as 
the subjection of Prussia to French influence 
had long been regarded by him with pro- 
found regret, it became necessary, when tliat 
subjection was changed into temporary servi- 
tude by the treaty of Tilsit, for him to retire 
for aseason from public life. He withdrew, ac- 
cordingly, to his country-seat of Tigel, in the 
neighbourhood of Berlin, where he was for 
Nome years entirely immersed, to appear- 
ance, in scientific and literary pursuits ; and 
in these he acquired deserved distinction, es- 
pecially by his Essays on the Tragic Muse. 



of hostilities, it becomes of secondary 
importance to follow out the diploma- 
tic evasions, trifling disputes, and stud- 
ied procrastination, of the congress of 
Prague. Official intimation was sent 
to the French Emperor on the 11th 
July, byM. Mettemich, that the allied 
sovereigns had agreed to the prolonga- 
tion of the armistice, and had sent 
their plenipotentiaries to that city — 
viz., M. d'Anstett on the part of Rus- 
sia, and Baron von Humboldt* on that 
of Prussia, while Mettemich himself 
represented Austria; and these high 
functionaries all arrived there on the 
15th. Instead, however, of straight- 
way complying with this intimation, 
and sending his own plenipotentiaries 
to commence business, Napoleon, when 
every hour was precious, commenced 
an altercation with the Prussian and 
Russian governments upon the choice 
tbey had made of representatives to 
the congress; objecting to M. d'Anstett 
that he was a French emigrant, and to 

But during all this time his heart was in the 
cause of Germany; he was connected with 
the secret societies which prepared the minds 
of the people for its deliverance ; and none 
looked forward more ardently for the ap- 
pointed hour when the great conflict was to 
commence. It was fh>m his known oon- 
stan(nr to these views that in 1810, after Aus- 
tria, by her glorious efforts in the preceding 
year, had sufficiently demonstrated her sin- 
cerity in the cause, he was sent as Ambas- 
sador of Prussia to Vienna. His situation 
there, constantly watched as he was by the 
agents of Napoleon, was one of uncommon 
delica(^ and difficulty; but he discharged 
its duties with equal judgment and address. 
When the War of Independence, in 1813, 
broke out in the north of Germany, he was 
of infinite use at the Imperial coiut in sup- 
porting the views of Prince Hardenberg, 
and overcoming the hesitation of the cabinet 
of Vienna, produced by the advantages of 
the French family alliance on the one hand, 
and the ardent feelings of German national- 
ity in the empire on the other. His corre- 
spondence with Prince Hardenberg, at this 
period, is one of the most able and interest- 
mg portions of the records of Euroi>ean 
diplomacy. His diplomatic situation at 
Vienna led to his being appointed the chief 
diplomatist on the part of Prussia in tho 
congress of Prague ; be subeeaueutiy took 
part in the congress of Ghatillon ; signed, 
with Hardenberg, the treaty of Paris ; and 
was actively employed in the congress of 
Vienna, when the difficult question relative 
to Saxony was mainly committed to his 
direction.— Capefiguk, DiphmatesBuropSentt 
iii.70, 83; Biog. duHommiU VivaiU»,Mi. 432, 43S. 
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M. de Humboldt that he was not of 
adequate rank to meet either with 
Count Narbonne or M. Caulaincourt. 
These objections came with a pecu- 
liarly bad g^race from the head of a 
revolutionary dynasty : certainly Hum- 
boldt, brother to the illustrious na- 
turalist, and of an old family, was on a 
level with M. Haret* or Caulaincourt, 
neither of whom had any pretensions 
to descent : and they were, according- 
ly, after much angry correspondence, 
finally overruled, and the negotiations 
carried on with the existing diploma- 
tists. Napoleon at this period was 
much irritated against Austria, to 
whose cabinet he not without reason 
imputed the reality of hostile feeling 
veiled under the guise of mediation ; 
and in his instructions to Caulaincourt 
for the conduct of the negotiations, he 
revealed a desire to win over Russia if 

* Hughes Bernard Maret, afterwards Duke 
of Bassuno, wiis bom at D^on in 1763. His 
family bolouged to the burgher class : his 
father was a medical practitioner of some 
repute in that city. Ho received a good 
education at its academy, and first acquired 
distinction in the competitiou for the prize 
for an Eloge of Vaubau, given by the States 
of Burgundy, which Camot obtained. Ma- 
ret'sEijsay, however, had considerable merit, 
and procured for him an introduction to M. 
de Vergennes, then minister of state, who 
was about to introduce him into the diplo- 
matic .line, when the Revolution called him 
to other destinies. 

From its commencement he was one of 
the short-hand writers who took down the 
speeches of the orators, and afterwards re- 
duced them into the form in which they 
were published : and the immense collec- 
tion entitled " Bulletins de I'Assembl^e Na- 
tionale," was in great part the fruit of his 
labours. It is well known that many emi- 
nent men in Engkmd have begun their career 
in the same character of reporters. This 
avocation soon made young Maret, then 
twenty -six years of age, acquainted with 
Mirubeau, Clermont-Tonnerre, and the other 
popular orators in theConstituent Asaembly. 
He was introduced by them to the club 
" Des Amis de la Constitution," and after- 
wards joined that of the Jacobins ; but, find- 
ing their tumultuous debates little suited to 
his taste, he entered the career of diplom- 
acy to which he had been destined by M. de 
Vergennes. There he soon rose to eminence. 
He was first sent as secretwy of legation by 
the Girondist ministry to Hamburg, and 
then to Bi-ussels, where he warmly entered 
into their projects of propagandism. He 
was the mouthpiece of Dumourier, and was 
by him despatched on a secret mission to 
London in 1792. Whcu war bi-oke out with 



possible to a sepai'ate negotiation^ to 
the prejudice of Austria. 

61. No sooner, however, was this 
difficulty in point of form surmounted, 
and Narbonne and Caulaincourt both 
arrived at Prague, where they 'were 
not installed till the 28th, sixteen 
days after the arrival of the allied 
diplomatists, than a new and still 
more serious cause of dissension arose 
regarding the form in which the nego- 
tiations should be conducted. Metter- 
nich contended, that they should pro- 
ceed after the manner of the congress 
of Tetschen in 1779; that is, that the 
negotiations should be conducted by 
means of written notes, addressed, not 
by the belligerent parties to each other, 
but by both to the mediating power, 
and by it transmitted to the plenipo- 
tentiary of the power for whom they 
were respectively intended. To this 

England, he quitted London in February 
1793, with M. de Chativelin. and was soon 
after sent on various diplomatic missions in 
Italy, Switzerland, and the Illyrian pro- 
vinces, which he executed with great ad- 
dress. He acted an important part under 
the Directory in the foreign ofl&ce of Paris, 
and then found time to write a tragedy of 
very mediocre merit. In 1799 he was active- 
ly engaged in the intrigues which prepared 
the way for the accession of Napoleon to ^o 
consular throne ; and, the moment the vic- 
torious general obtained it, he became the 
right-hand man of his diplomacy, which he 
continued to be till the empire was over- 
turned. More even than Talleyrand, he was 
the organ of the Emperor's diplomatic la- 
bours, for he had an invaluable quality for 
givemment : — ^he had no ideas of his own. 
is original vocation of a short-hand writer 
never forsook him. He was an admirable 
expounder of the ideas of others. With equal 
readiness he developed the revolutionary 
projects of the Girondists, the imbecile in- 
trigues of the Directory, and the despotic 
commands of Napoleon. There is scarcely 
a diplomatic act of the Emperor's, from the 
18th Bruraaire to the battle of Waterloo, with 
which the name of Maret is not associated. 
He was an honourable man, however, and, 
though entirely destitute of original ideas, 
had great talents for working out those of 
others. On Napoleon's fall he evinced a 
noble devotion oy adhering to his ruined 
fortunes at Fontainebleau ; and through life 
he was distinguished by kindness and dis 
interestodness of disposition, which were 
the more remarkable fVom the contrast 
they afforded to the selfishness and egotism 
with which he was surrounded. — Cape- 
FiGUE, IHplomates Europ^ens^ 162-196; aiid 
Biographie des Homines VivantSt iv. 834 -33d 

(MAIt£T). 
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propositlou the allied diplomatiBts at 
once gave their coDsent; but the French 
strenuously contended for the course 
pursued at the congress of Utrecht, 
where both parties sent their notes 
directly to each other, and the com- 
munications were carried on, partly in 
writing, and partly verbally. It is 
evident that the former method was 
calculated to increase the importance 
and influence of the mediating power, 
by enabling it to keep in its hands the 
thread of the whole negotiations; and 
it is equally plain, that when parties 
are really in earnest, and time, as in 
this iustance, presses, it is far more 
expedient to proceed at once to per- 
sonal intercourse and verbal confer- 
ences, than to adopt the circuitous 
form of written communications ad- 
dressed to a third party. Austria, 
therefore, by contending for the latter 
course, clearly evinced her desire to 
procrastinate. But it is equally plain, 
that if France had been sincere in the 
desire of an accommodation, she would 
have preferred the commencement of 
negotiations in any conceivable method, 
to the prolongation of unmeaning dis- 
cussions about their form. In this dis- 
pute about the mode of conducting 
the conferences, nearly the whole short 
remainder of the period assigned for 
the prolongation of the armistice was 
consumed; and the 10th August, the 
fatal period fixed for its termination, 
passed without either any commence- 
ment having been etiected of a nego- 
tiation, or any proposal made for its 
longer continuance. 

62. It is incorrect, however, to say 
that neither party in this armistice 
wished for a termination of hostilities. 
Both parties, in reality, desired it ; but 
both were alike aware that the terms 
on which they were willing to come 
to an accommodation, were such as 
there was no prospect of attaining. 
Austria was not only willing, but 
anxious to mediate with efficacy, and 
bring about a general pacification ; but 
then it was on condition that she ob- 
tained the niyrian provinces and a 
share of Italy for heraelf, and the re- 
nunciation by France of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine and the kingdom of 



Italy, for the cause of European inde- 
pendence. Russia and Prussia were 
ready to terminate hostilities; but 
that was only provided Prussia was 
restored and augmented, the kingdom 
of Poland dissolved, and the Hanse 
Towns restored to freedom. France 
was prepared to renounce some of her 
acquisitions, and sheath for a time, at 
least, the sword of conquest; but she 
could contemplate no greater abase- 
ment than the restitution of the II- 
lyrian provinces to Austria, of her lost 
provinces to Prussia, and the dissolu- 
tion of the grand-duchy of Warsaw, to 
soothe Russia. Napoleon still clung to 
the Rhenish Confederacy, the Swiss su- 
premacy, the kingdom of Italy, the Pen- 
insular and the Westphalian thrones, 
and the extension of the French fron- 
tier to include Holland and the Hanse 
Towns. In the event of hostile mea- 
sures being resumed, Mettemieh fore- 
saw it would be impossible to avoid 
being implicated in them; but he de- 
clared, and with perfect sincerity, to 
the French plenipotentiaries, that he 
did not know whom they should fight. 
Thus, though all parties were willing 
to negotiate, none were sufficiently 
lowered in their pretensions to render 
an understanding practicable : the vic- 
tories of twenty years could not be ob- 
literated by a single disaster, how great 
soever; and, as in the conferences be- 
tween the Gauls and Romans of old, 
the sword required to be thrown in to 
restore the balance. 

63. Napoleon himself gave the clearest 
sense of the hopelessness of all attempts 
at a pacification, by a step which at 
once dissolved all the expectations 
which had been entertained at Dres- 
den of a speedy termination of hos* 
tilities. On the 26th July, three days 
before the French plenipotentiaries, 
Caulaincourt and Maret, had come to 
Prague, though a fortnight after those 
of the Allies had been in that city, 
and seven weeks after the commence- 
ment of the armistice, he set out from 
Dresden for Mayence, to inspect the 
fortifications in progress at that place, 
and to meet the Empress Marie Louise, 
who, by his directions, had come to 
meet him in that frontier city. He 
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remaioed with her for six days, during 
which the most active military pre- 
parations were going forward, and 
everything announced the speedy re- 
sumption of hostilities. What the 
communications were which passed 
between him and the Empress-Regent 
during this momentous period, is now 
known by the best possible evidence, 
that of the Empress herself. " Asso- 
ciated," said she to the senate, ''in 
that short interview, with the most 
secret thoughts of the Emperor, I then 
perceived with what sentiments he 
would be inspired if seated on a dis- 
honoured throne, and under a crown 
without glory." In these words were 
truly revealed the most secret feelings 
of Kapoleon. Seated on a revolution- 
ary throne, and the head of a military 
republic, he was compelled to advance 
without intermission; unbroken suc- 
cess was to him not merely essential 
to popularity, but the price of exist- 
ence. He was much pressed at Mayence 
by the Empress and senate to make 
peace on any terms ; but his answer, 
in three words, conveyed the whole 
secret of his policy during the remain- 
der of his reign, " Tout ou rien."* The 
Emperor spent six days at that place, 
inspecting the fortifications and review- 
ing the troops, which were incessantly 
urged on to swell the roll of Augereau's 
corps; and on the 3d August he re- 
turned to Dresden, where the increased 
vigour of his military preparations at 
all points, and the prodigious concourse 
of troops who incessantly poured into 
that capital, soon dispelled the hopes 
which had till then been entertained 
of a general peace. While Napoleon 
was at Mayence, Catdaincourt wrote 
to him in the strongest terms remon- 
strating against the instructions he 
had received, and urging him to abate 
of his pretensions and come to an ac- 

* " All or nothing*'— the very expression 
used by Sifeyes as the watchword of the 
Bevolution at its commencement.— See Ante^ 
Chap. in. S 117, note. How identical was its 
spint at bottom through all the different 
phases it assumed 1 

t •* In spite of my objections to instructions 
80 delusive, I adliere to my duty, and obey. 
But pardon this expression of the feelings of 
your servant. Austria is already too much 
iBompromised to draw back, unless the tran- 



commodation; but, as usual with all 
advice addressed to that quarter, with- 
out effect.t 

64. The day after Napoleon return- 
ed from Mayence he wrote a confiden- 
tial letter to the Emperor of Austria, 
as he had promised Marie Louise, a 
copy of which was communicated to 
Metternich, desiring to know, in a ca- 
tegorical manner, how the cabinet of 
Vienna proposed that peace should be 
arranged, and whether, in the event of 
hostilities, she would make common 
cause with France. This was what 
Austria desired; it was coming to the 
point to which she wished to arrive, 
and accordingly it led to more sub- 
stantial overtures. On the 6th, in the 
evening, a secret interview took place 
between Metternich and Caulaincourt; 
and the answer of the former to Napo- 
leon's proposals was sent the day fol- 
lowing from the allied headquarters, 
whither he had been recalled. The 
ultimatum was as follows : — " The dis- 
solution of the grand-duchy of Warsaw, 
which was to be divided between Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia, reserving 
Dantzic for the latter power; the re- 
establishment of Hambui^g and the 
Hanse Towns in their independence; 
the reinstatement of Prussia in its 
ancient possessions, with a frontier on 
the Elbe; the cession to Austria of 
all the Illyrian provinces, ' including 
Trieste." These were the cardinid 
points; but the Austrian diplomatist 
stated as minor questions, which would 
require to be adjusted in a general pa- 
cification, the independence of Hol- 
land, of Spain, and of the Pontifical 
States. 

65. Caulaincourt entreated Napo- 
leon, in the most earnest manner, to 
close with these proposals; and his 
letter deserves to be quoted, both as a 
remarkable instance of political fore- 

quillity of the Continent reassures her. Cer- 
tainly it is not the cause of that power that 
I am about to advocate before ner. It is 
not her 150,000 bayonets that I wish to keep 
out of the battle-field, although that con- 
sideration does merit some attention. It is 
the routing up of Germany, which the re- 
turn of that power to its ancient ascendancy 
might bring about, that I implore your Ma- 
jesty to avoid at any oost.** — Caulainooukt 
to Maret, July 25, 1818. Biqnon, xii. 203, 804. 
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eight, aod a noble example of political 
courage and patriotic spirit.* Napo- 
leon spent the 9th in deliberating, and, 
on the same day, Caulaincourt again 
"wrote to him, counselling, in the most 
earnest manner, the conclusion of peace 
on the terms proposed — but in vain. 
1^0 answer was retmned on the 9th; 
but, on the 10th, the Emperor sent 
back an answer, consenting to the dis- 
solution of the grand-duchy of War- 
saw, but insisting that Bantzic should 
be a free city, its fortifications demol- 
ished, and the King of Saxony indem- 
nified by the acquisition of the terri- 
tories included in Saxony, belonging 
to Silesia and Bohemia, and all Prussia 
to the west of the Oder, including 
Stettin, Ciistrin, Glogau, and Breslau. 
He agreed to cede the Illyrian pro- 
vinces to Austria, with Fiume, but 
refused to give up Trieste; the Con- 
federation of the Rhine was to be ex- 
tended to the Oder, and the integrity 
of the Banish dominions guaranteed. 
These terms were despatched in dupli- 
cate to Prague, where they arrived 
early on the morning of the 11th; but 
after iwdve o'eLoch on the Receding 
nighty which was the termination of the 
armistice. They were not such, how- 
ever, as Austria could agree to; and 
the armistice having now expired, 
without any accommodation having 
been come to, the Russian and Prus- 
sian plenipotentiaries, at midnight on 
the 10th, addressed official intimations 

• "Without doubt your M^esty will feel 
that this ultimatum involves some sacrifice 
of self-love, but no real sacrifice for France. 
It does not, therefore, tarnish your real 
glory. For heaven's sake. Sire, consider in 
the balance with p^ace all the chances of war. 
Look at the universal exasperation, consider 
the state of Germany when Austria shall 
have declared herself, the exhausted con- 
dition of France, her noble devotion, her 
sacrifices after the Bussian disasters. Listen 
to the yearnings of this France for peace,— 
listen to your faithful servants who, like 
xnyseU; feel boimd to tell you that this Eu- 
ropean fever must be calmed— this coalition 
broken up by peace ; and whatever may be 
your projects, postpone them for a future 
which may give what no present successes, 
however great, could bestow. After so much 
time lost, the hours are now numbered."— 
Caulaincourt to Napoleon, 8th August 
1813. BiGKOW, xii. 229, 230. 

YOL.Z. 



to Mettemich, that their powers were 
at an end, and the congress dissolved. 
On the 11th, the Austrian minister 
announced these communications to 
Caulaincourt and Narbonne, and on 
the day following Austria dclared war 
against France. Metternich stated that 
it was the lapse of the 10th without 
any answer from Napoleon, which was 
the circumstance which now rendered 
an accommodation impossible. '* With 
the exception of a few details,** said 
he, " the conditions now offered would 
have led to peace yesterday. Now, no- 
thing can be done, but by common ac- 
cord. It is no longer a question of our 
separate interests. To-day we have a 
hundred and fifty thousand Russians 
amongst us. We are now only in a con- 
dition to ask what yesterday we might 
have exacted." 

66. The grounds stated in this offi- 
cial instrument^ on the part of the 
cabinet of Vienna, for joining the 
Allies, and coming to a rupture with 
France, were as follows : — " The pro- . 
gress of events at the congress left no 
room for doubt that the French gov- 
ernment was insincere in its profes- 
sions of a desire for peace. The delay 
in the arrival of the French plenipo- 
tentiaries, under pretexts which the 
great objects to be discussed at the 
congress might have well reduced to 
silence; the insufficiency of their in- 
structions on points of form, which 
occasioned the loss of much precious 
time, when a few days only remained 
for the most important of all negotia- 
tions; all these circumstances oom- 
bined, demonstrated too clearly that 
peace, such as Austria and the allied 
sovereigns desired, was foreign to the 
views of France; that she accepted the 
form of a congress, in order to avoid 
the reproach of being the cause of the 
prolongation of war, but with a secret 
desire to elude its effects, or in the 
wish to separate Austria from the 
other powers already united with her 
in principle, before treaties had con- 
secrated their union for the cause 
of peace and the happiness of the 
world. Austria comes out of thisi 
negotiation, the result of which has 

T 
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deceived her moBt cherished hopes, 
with the consciousness of the good 
faith which has animated her through- 
out. More zealous than ever for 
the noble end which she has pro- 
posed, she only takes up arms to at- 
tain it, in concert with the powers 
which are animated by the same senti- 
ments. Ever disposed to aid in the 
establishment of an order of things 
which, by a wise division of power, 
may place the preservation of peace 
under the shield of an association of 
independent states, she will neglect 
no occasion for arriving at such a re- 
sult; and the knowledge she has ac- 
quired of the courts now become her 
allies, gives her a certain assurance 
that they will sincerely co-operate for 
the attainment of so salutary an end." 
67. To this it was replied on the 
part of the French Emperor : — " Ever 
since the month of February, the hos- 
tile dispositions of the cabinet of Vi- 
enna have been known to all Europe. 
Denmark, Saxony, Bavaria, Wiirtem- 
berg, have documents in their archives 
which prove that Austria, under pre- 
tence of the interest which she took in 
her allies, and of the love of peace, 
nourished a secret jealousy of fVance. 
The undersigned will not go over the 
system of protestations, so prodigally 
made on the one hand, and of insinua- 
tions covertly spread on the other, which 
the cabinet of Vienna has adopted, and 
which, when fully developed, has pro- 
stituted what has hitherto been reck- 
oned most sacred among men — a 
mediation, a congress, and the words 
of peace. If Austria desire hostility, 
what need had she of a false language, 
or of enveloping France in the tissue 
of deceitfid snares which met her on 
every side? If the mediator really 
wished for peace, would he have pre- 
tended that transactions so complicated 
could be adjusted in the space of fifteen 
or twenty days ? Is it an indication 
of a pacific disposition to propose to 
dictate peace to France in less time 
than it would require to conclude the 
capitulation of a besieged town ? The 
peace of Tetschen was only concluded 
after four munthb of negotiation. Six 
weeks were consumed at Sistowa be- 



fore the conferences on the forms were 
concluded; the negotiations for the 
peace of Vienna lasted two months, 
although the greater part of the Aus- 
trian states was in the hands of France. 
Can it be seriously proposed to recon- 
cile the differences, and adjust the in- 
terests of France, Austria, Russia, 
Prussia, Denmark, Saxony, and so 
many other states, watch in hand, in 
fifteen days f But for the fatal inter- 
vention of Austria, peace at this mo- 
ment would have been concluded be- 
tween Russia, France, and Prussia. 
Austria, the enemy of France, and 
covering her ambition under the mask 
of mediatorship, complicated every- 
thing, and rendered reconciliation im- 
possible. But Austria, in an open and 
avowed state of hostility, is in a posi- 
tion at once more sincere and more 
simple; Europe is nearer peace ; there 
is a complication the less. If Austria 
is really desirous of an accommoda- 
tion, let her name a place which may 
be made neutral and set apart for a 
congress, where plenipotentiaries of all 
the powers, great and small, may as- 
semble, and the negotiations may pro- 
ceed with the gravity and deliberation 
suited to the magnitude of the in- 
terests at issue, without the continu- 
ance of hostilities." To this last pro- 
posal Mettemich replied, that the pro- 
posal for a congress should forthwith 
be communicated by the three allied 
powers to the other Allies; but before 
their answers could be received the 
struggle recommenced, and all thoughts 
of peace were drowned in the roar and 
whirl of war. Caulaincourt, however, 
was so desirous still to renew the ne- 
gotiations, that on the 'ISth August he 
addressed a last and most pressing en- 
treaty to Napoleon,* to ma^e peace on 
♦ •• Consider at this tuoment. Sire, the 
true Interests of Prance, of your dynasty, 
and finally, those of a wise government. 
Weigh them in the bidance with those of 
glory and its hazards, and your Mujesty will 
make peace. Be convinced. Sire, that this 
coalition does not resemble any preceding 
one. Austria has not provided for the sai'ety 
of the archives of Vienna, and made other 
preparations, without having foreseen re- 
verses. In this general struggle, Russia no 
longer runs any risk: she fights in company 
vnlh others. Prussia is engaged against her 
own will : her existence is at stake in the 
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the Allies' ienus ; but it led to no 
result. 

68. It may safely be affirmed that 
France had the better in this debate; 
and that, though both parties were in- 
sincere in their proposids for peace at 
that time, the reasons which Napo- 
leon's diplomatists adduced for ques- 
tioning the pacific intentions of the 
cabinet of Vienna, were more weighty 
than those which Mettemich advanced 
to substantiate a similar charge against 
them. But, as usual with state papers 
of this description, they were very far 
from revealing the real motives which 
actuated either party; and were put 
forward with hardly any other view, 
on either side, than to effect that 
grand object of diplomacy, the con- 
cealment of the real thoughts of the 
parties. The true motives which ac- 
tuated Austria at this momentous 
crisis are much more sincerely, and 
therefore powerfully, put forth in 
the Austrian manifesto, on the ground 
of war against France, drawn up by 
Gentz, which was shortly afterwards 
published by the cabinet of Vienna. 
Napoleon gave the most decisive proof 
that he felt he had been touched 
to the quick by this manifesto, by 
omitting in his publication of it in the 
Moniieur the most material passages 
which it contained. And so reason- 
able were the terms of Austria's ulti- 
matimi, already given, that we have 
Lord Londonden^r's authority for the 
fact, that in a private conversation 
between Caulaincourt and Mettemich, 
the former admitted, that if he were 
Napoleon he would at once accept 
them, but that he had no power to do 
BO, and that they must be referred to 
the Emperor. 

69. Prince Mettebnich, who bore 
issue. England is defending herself in Spain ; 
but, at the first cannon-shot, she vnll com- 
mand everywhere: and your Majesty wiU not 
be able to be everywhere. If our armies suf- 
fer the least reverses, if even our battles 
are like the last, without great results, who 
cau foresee the consequences of this general 
rcHCtion, and assign a limit to the coalition ? 
Confound your enemies. Sire ; unmask their 
Bchemes ; m£^e peace, though it were only 
to allow the storm to pass over. France, 
the world, demands it of you.** — Caulain- 
coxTRT to Napoleon, 13th August 1813. Bio- 
HOK, zii. 246, 254. 



80 distinguished a part in this memor- 
able negotiation, and in whose hands 
the question of peace or war was in a 
manner definitively placed, was a states- 
man who, for above a quarter of a cen- 
tury, ezerdsed so great an influence 
on the history of Europe, that any his- 
tory might justly be regarded as defec- 
tive which did not delineate the lead- 
ing features of his character and bio- 
graphy. He was the son of a public 
functionary, of ancient and noble de- 
scent, who, at an early period of the 
revolutionary war, bore a distinguish- 
ed part in the administration of the 
Flemish provinces. He was bom in 
1773, at his father^s hereditary seat 
near Johanuisberg, on the banks of 
the Rhine. Educated at Strasburg, 
he early improved his information re- 
garding public affairs, by travels in 
Germany, Holland, and Great Britain; 
and soon after entered the diplomatic 
line, and served at the congress of Ra- 
stadt in 1799. His great abilities, 
however, soon attracted notice at a 
court which, justly impressed with the 
vast importance of talent in negotia- 
tion, never fails, despite its aristocratic 
prepossessions, to seek for it wherever 
it is to be found, even in the humblest 
ranks of the state. Accordingly, he 
was employed on missions of impor- 
tance to St Petersburg in 1804, and 
Berlin in 1805. At both these capitals 
he sedulously studied, not only the 
national resources, but the tempera- 
ment and habits of the people; and 
as his elegant and polished manners 
gave him easy access to the highest 
circles, he soon became personally ac- 
quainted with the most influential 
persons at the northern cabinets. Af- 
ter the peace of Fresburg, in 1805, he 
was appointed ambassador at Paris; 
and in that delicate situation, though 
representing a vanquished monarch, he 
succeeded, at the early age of thirty- 
three,* in conciliating all who came in 
contact with him, by the urbanity of 
his manners, and the admirable skill 

* Napoleon at this time said to Mettemich 
—"You are very young to represent so 
powerful a monarchy." *' Your majesty," 
replied Mettemich, *' was not older at Aus- 
terlitz."— Capefigub, JHplomates EuropieM, 
Art. " Mettemich." 
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with whicli he maintamed a difficult 
and yet important position. In 1809, 
he was appointed chancellor of state 
upon the resignation of Count Stadion, 
under whose auspices he had risen to 
eminence, and whose known hostility 
to France rendered it necessary for 
him to retire upon the peace of Schon- 
brunn; and for more than thirty years 
from that period he exercised, almost 
without control, the highest authority 
in the Austrian dominions. 

70. No diplomatist^ even in that age 
of intellectual giants, excelled, perhaps 
hardly any equalled Mettemich, in the 
calm and sagacious survey which he 
took of existing events, in the pro- 
phetic skill with which he divined 
their probable tendency, and the ad- 
mirable tact with which, without ex- 
citing unnecessary jealousy, he con- 
trived to render them conducive to 
the interests of the country with 
whose direction he was intrusted. An 
easy and graceful address, a coolness 
which nothing could disturb, an in- 
exhaustible flow of brilliant conversa- 
tion, a fascinating power of delicate 
flattery, at once rendered him the 
charm of the highest society wherever 
he went, and veiled powers of the first 
order, and a sagacity in discerning the 
probable tendency of events which 
never was surpassed. He had not the 
moral courage which rendered Lord 
Castlereagh superior to the storms of 
fortune, nor the heroic sense of duty 
which made Wellington indifferent to 
them, nor the ai'dent genius which 
enabled Napoleon to direct their fury. 
His talent, and there it was unrival- 
led, consisted in gaining possession of 
the current, and directing it to his 
own purposes. 

71. Laiisez venir was his ruling prin- 
. ciple at all periods of his life; but this 

seeming insouciance was not the result 
of listlessness or indifference, but of a 
close observation of the course of 
events, a strong sense of the danger 
of directly opposing it, and a conscious 
power of ultimately obtaining its di- 
rection. He was well aware of the 
tide in the affairs of men which every 
age has so clearly evinced; and trust- 
ed, in combating the revolutionary 



torrent, chiefly to its speedy tendency, 
like all violent passions, to wear itself 
out. No man was more fixed in his 
opinions, or more convinced of the 
necessity of upholding those conserva- 
tive principles, both in internal gov- 
ernment and external relations, which 
the French Revolution had well-nigh 
subverted ; but none, at the same 
time, saw more clearly the necessity 
of awaiting the proper time for action, 
or disguising formed determinations 
till the proper season for executing 
them had arrived. A perfect master 
of dissimulation, he was able to act for 
yean in opposition to his real tenets, 
without letting his secret designs be 
perceived, or even suspected : and such 
was the power which he possessed of 
disguising his intentions, that down to 
the very last moment, in the congress 
of Prague, he succeeded in concealing 
them even from the penetrating, eye 
of Napoleon. 

72. Talents of this description might 
have been in the last degree dangerous 
in the hands of an ambitious and un- 
principled man; but in Mettemich's 
case they were restrained by influences 
of a higher description, which in a 
great measure secured their right di- 
rection. Though abundantly unscrupu- 
lous in diplomatic evasion in state af- 
faire, and generally acting on the prin- 
ciple, that in public negotiations, as in 
love, oaths and protestations are the 
weapons which both parties may make 
use of at pleasure, he was yet of un- 
sullied honour in private life ; and 
whatever he said on the honour of a 
gentleman, might with confidence be 
relied on. Albeit long vested with al- 
most unlimited power, and often placed 
in hostility with the aspiring spirit of 
Italian liberalism, he had nothing cruel 
or vindictive in his disposition : blood 
was hardly ever shed under his ad- 
ministration, and secondary punish- 
ment, though sometimes severe, was 
inflicted only so far as was deemed 
necessary to preserve the consistency 
of a despotic frame of government. 
Above all, his spirit was essentially 
patriotic; his ruses and subterfuges, 
and they were many, were all directed 
to the extrication of his country from 
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difficulty, or the augmentation of its 
territory or reBources; and, under his 
long administration, it was raised from 
the lowest point of depression to an 
unexampled height of felicity and 
glory. Admitting that much of this 
is to be ascribed to the reaction in 
Europe against French oppression, 
which was commencing when he was 
called to the helm of af&irs, and soon 
produced a general effervescence which 
was irresistible, still much also must 
be attributed to the skilf ulness of the 
pilot who weathered the storm — who 
yielded to it when its force was irre- 
sistible, and gained the mastery of its 
direction when the gales were setting 
in his own favour. 

78, " Everything for the people : 
nothing by them," which Napoleon 
described as the true secret of govern- 
ment [aiitef Chap, lil § 78, note], was 
the principle by which his conduct was 
uniformly regulated in domestic ad- 
ministration. He had the strongest 
aversion to those changes which are 
forced on government by the people, 
but clearly saw the propriety of dis- 
arming their leaders of the most dan- 
gerous weapons which they wielded, by 
a paternal system of domestic adminis- 
tration, and a sedulous attention to 
their material interests. The greatest 
possible personal freedom, and the 
least possible political power, were his 
maxims with regard to the people. He 
rigorously prohibited the importation 
of literary works having a democratic 
or infidel tendency, and exercised in 
this respect a vexatious and perhaps 
unnecessary strictness over travellers; 
the press at Vienna was subjected to 
the usual censorship of absolute gov- 
ernments ; and public thought was 
confined within those channels which 
the Romish Church and Aulic Council 
deemed advisable. But, within these 
limits, no minister ever attended with 
more anxiety and success to the in- 
terests of the people. Under his di- 
rection public instruction has been 
rendered universal; the hereditary 
states have come to exhibit in their 
imiform well-being the beneficent ef- 
fects of a paternal administration ; and 
the Austrian monarchy, as a whole, 



exhibits, with a few exceptions, an ex- 
ample of general felicity, which may 
well put more popular governments to 
the blush for the vast capacities for 
exertion which they have misapplied, 
and the boundless means of general 
happiness which they have abused. 

74. The principles on which Metter- 
nich's policy was founded, from the 
time when he was raised to the su- 
preme direction of afi&drs in 1809, till 
the rupture of the congress of Prague 
in 1813, were well described by him- 
self to Sir Charles Stewart. He found 
the finances of the monarchy insolvent, 
its military strength weakened, its 
public spirit crushed by misfortune. 
His first care was to arrange and bring 
about the marriage of the archduchess 
Marie Louise, in order to raise his 
country one step from the abyss into 
which it had fallen : never intending, 
however, when the national existence 
and power were again secured, to make 
any permanent change on the policy of 
thestate. This policy, forthe threeyears 
which followed the peace of Schou- 
brunn, was attended with the happiest 
effects; insomuch that, when Austria 
was again called to appear on the 
theatre of Europe, she found herself 
speedily at the head of a force which 
rivalled that of the most prosperous 
days of the monarchy. His object 
throughout was to re-establish the in- 
fluence and power of his country, and 
through it to give peace to the world; 
and on this principle he resolutely re- 
sisted all the entreaties with which 
he was beset, to join Austria to the 
alliance after the disasters of the Rus- 
sian campaign, till the period had ar- 
rived when his preparations were com- 
plete, and matters had come to such a 
crisis that she could interpose with 
decisive effect. But that his policy 
was essentially pacific, and that he had 
no desire to augment Austria, when re- 
stored to her suitable place in Europe, 
at the expense of less powerful states, 
is decisively proved by the fact, that 
ever since the peace of Vienna in 1815, 
and the fall of Napoleon, she has re- 
mained at rest, and no projects of am- 
bition have either agitated her coun- 
cils, or disturbed the repose of Europe^ 
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till she was involved in the terrible 
whirlwind which followed the French 
revolution of 1848. 

75. Though the first place is justly 
due to Metternich, as well for the 
importaut part which he took in this 
momentous negotiation, as on account 
of the subsequent and long-continued 
sway which he bore in the Austrian 
councils, yet it is hard to say whether 
equal merit in bringing about the final 
result is not to be assigned to his less 
fortunate predecessor, Count Stadion. 
This eminent and consistent statesman 
was bom at Mayence on the 18th June 
1763. Descended from an ancient and 
noble family in Upper Rhaetia, which 
had for generations rendered impor- 
tant services to the imperial family, 
he was bred up at the university of 
Giittingen, and entered the diplomatic 
line under the auspices of the vete- 
ran Eaunitz, then prime minister at 
Vienna. The discernment of that able 
statesman soon perceived the abilities 
of the young Stauiion, and, at the early 
age of twenty-four, he was sent by 
him on a diplomatic mission of some 
importance to Stockholm. Subse- 
quently he was warmly patronised by 
Thugut, with whose firm anti-revolu- 
tionary principles his own were entirely 
in unison. Thugut was in 1790 asso- 
ciated with Count Mercy d'Argenteau 
in the Austrian embassy at Paris. Sta- 
dion was by him recommended to 
Kaunitz to fill an important diplo- 
matic mission to Berlin, the object of 
which was to bring the Prussian cabi- 
net into alliance with the Austrian 
against revolutionary France, which 
he ably discharged. Soon afterwards 
he was sent to London, where he was 
deeply initiated into the policy and 
designs of Mr Pitt; but, perceiving 
that the principal direction of affairs 
was given to Mercy d'Argenteau, and 
being dissatisfied with the selfish aad 
temporising policy which at that period 
characterised the cabinets both of 
Vienna and of Berlin, he ere long with- 
drew from public afiairs, and retired 
to his estates in Swabia, where be lived 
some years in entire privacy. 

76. When more vigorous councils 
and generous feelings, however, came 



to animate the Austrian government, 
he was drawn from his retirement, and 
sent in 1805 to negotiate the alliance 
at St Petersburg, which M. de Metter- 
nich was endeavouring to effect at the 
same time at Berlin. After the peace 
of Presburg had terminated the con- 
tinental war, Stadion was made minis- 
ter of foreign affairs at Vienna — a 
post which he held till the disastrous 
treaty of Vienna, after the battle of 
Wagram in 1809. Napoleon made it 
a condition of peace with Austria at this 
disastrous epoch, that Stadion should 
be removed from her councils, as he 
had stipulated for the retirement of 
Thugut from the same high office at 
the peace of Luneville in 1796. This 
fact speaks volumes as to the character 
and consistency of both statesmen. 
Napoleon never stipulated for the re- 
tirement from his enemies* councils 
of any but the able, and those whom 
he could not corrupt or overawe. He 
surrendered, accordingly, the portfolio 
of foreign affairs to Prince Jletteruich, 
and, withdrawing a second time to his 
estates, lived in retirement till 1813. 
The trumpet of Germany's deliverance, 
however, then roused him from his re- 
treat ; and after the battle of LUtzen 
he was sent on a secret mission to the 
headquarters of the Emperor Alexan- 
der and the King of Prussia, with 
whom he ere long succeeded in con- 
cluding the Grand Alliance which ef- 
fected the deliverance of Europe. He 
subsequently took an active part in 
the negotiations at Frankfort, Chatil- 
lon, in the treaty of Paris, and the 
Congress of Vienna, and is thus to be 
regarded as a leading man in the glo- 
rious band by which the deliverance of 
Europe was effected. 

77. Stadion*s character may be ap- 
preciated equally from the facts of his 
having been signalised for removal from 
office by Napoleon, and intrusted with 
the formation of the Grand Alliance 
by Metternich. Though a warm ad- 
mirer of the genius and capacity of the 
French Emperor, he was no blind \^or- 
shipper of his greatness; on the con- 
trary, it rendered him only the more 
impressed with the necessity of every 
effort being made to stem the toiTeut 
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of his victories. Alone^ with Burke 
and Pitt, he measured with prophetic 
eye the full extent of the danger 
threatened to the liherties of Europe 
by the French Revolution; and saw 
by what means it could alone be com- 
bated. He perceived that it would be 
vain to oppose it with the old arms of 
Europe : for the strife he buckled on 
new armour, specially prepared for the 
conflict in the furnace of Vulcan. It 
was in the Revolution thathesoughtthe 
means of combating its excesses. The 
vast and universal armament of Austria 
in 1809 ; the api)eal then made to the 
generous and the high-minded in every 
land; the raising of the landwehr and 
Hungarian insurrection, which brought 
Napoleon to the brink of ruin at As- 
pem, were owing to his counsels. The 
glorious alliance of 1813, which struck 
the great conqueror to the earth, was 
the work of his hands. He saw clear- 
ly that extraordinary circumstances 
required extraordinary remedies; that 
the days of methodical wars had passed ; 
that the w6rldof religion and duty must 
be roused against the world of passion 
and selfishness. His individual probity 
equalled his high principles and noble 
aspirations. It is mainly owing to his 
exertions that the finances of Austria, 
80 deplorably shattered in 1813, have 
since recovered their stability ; and 
during the ten years that he held the 
situation of minister of finance, there 
was neither a whisper against his dis* 
interested rectitude, nor a check to the 
improvement and flourishing condition 
of the public exchequer. 

78. Unbounded was the joy diffus- 
ed through the Russian and Prussian 
troops by the accession of Austria to 
the alliance. To outstrip the slow ar- 
rival by couriers of thelong-wished-for 
intelligence, bonfires were prepared on 
the summits of the Bohemian moun- 
tains; and at midnight on the 10th 
their resplendent light told the breath- 
less host in Silesia that two hundred 
thousand gallant allies were about to 
join their standard. The Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Prussia, with 
their respective troops, were assembled 
in anxious expectation at Trachen- 
beig; in a large bam, awaiting the pre- 



concerted signal, when, a little aftei?' 
midnight on the night of the 10th,< 
loud shouts on the outside announced 
that the flames were seen ; and soon 
the sovereigns themselves, hastening 
to the door, beheld the blazing lights, 
prophetic of the fall of Napoleon, on 
the summits of the mountains. Such 
was the joy which pervaded the deeply 
agitated assembly, that they all em- 
braced, many with tears of rapture. 
Spontaneous salvos of artillery, and 
fevaC'de-joie of musketry, resounded 
through the whole Russian and Prus- 
sian lines. Joy beamed in every coun- 
tenance; confidence had taken posses- 
sion of every heart. With lightsome 
steps the great body of the forces iii 
Silesia obeyed next morning the order 
to march into Bohemia. Innumerable 
columns of infantry, cavalry, and ar- 
tillery soon thronged the passes of the 
mountains ; and before the six days' de- 
lay allowed for the commencement of 
hostilities, after the termination of the 
armistice, had expired, eightythousand 
Russian and Prussian veterans were 
grouped round the walls of Prague. 

79. The Emperor of Russia and the 
King of Prussia arrived soon after in 
that city, where they were received with 
the utmost cordiality and magnificence 
by the Emperor of Austria; and a re- 
view of the principal forces of the lat- 
ter on the 19th August — ^when ninety- 
one battalions of infantry, and fifty 
squadrons of cavalry, in all nearly 
ninety thousand men, defiled before 
their majesties — conveyed avivid image 
of the vast accession of strength which 
their cause had received by this fortu- 
nate alliance. It was a gratifying spec- 
tacle to the English diplomatists — 
Lord Aberdeen, Lord Cathcart, and 
Sir Charles Stewart, who had so power- 
fully contributed to the bringing about 
of this felicitous union — to behold the 
persevering efforts of their country, 
after twenty years of constancy and 
warfare, at length crowned by the for- 
mation of a league which promised 
speedily to effect the deliverance of 
Europe ; and their patriotic pride was 
not a little increased by the accounts 
which arrived next day of the defeat 
of Soult with immense loss, after a 
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series of desperate battles in the Pyre- 
nees, and the expvilsion of his army, 
after a second irruption, from the whole 
Spanish territory. 

80. It had long been fondly hoped 
at Dresden, that the 15th August, the 
day of the f dte of Napoleon, on which, 
according to the custom of Catholic 
countries, his birthday was held, would 
be the day on which the signature of 
the preliminaries of peace would be 
celebrated. As the armistice drew 
near to its termination, however, these 
hopes were gradually dispelled; and 
at length an imperied order, that the 
fdte should take place on the 10th, 
clearly revealed the presentiment, that 
on the 15th the approaching resump- 
tion of hostilities would render such a 
display as was desired for the occasion 
impossible. A grand review, however, 
took place on the former day, with all 
the circumstance of military pomp, at 
which the Kiog of Saxony, his bro- 
thers and nephews, and aU the prin* 
cipal marshals and dignitaries of the 
empire, assisted. Napoleon, followed 
by this splendid cortege, passed the 
line, which was drawn up in the great 
plain of Ostra-Gehege, near Dresden, 
at the gallop ; and afterwards the 
whole troops, who were collected at 
Dresden and its environs, defiled be- 
fore him. The multitude of uniforms, 
costumes, and nations, which were 
then assembled, strongly bespoke the 
heart-stirring nature of the contest 
which had thus divided the world 
against itself in arms. The Old Guard, 
twenty thousand strong, of whom five 
thousand were splendid cavaliers, pre- 
sented a magnificent spectacle; and it 
seemed as if nothing could withstand 
the hero who had such a force still at 
his disposal. A grand banquet fol- 
lowed, at which the whole soldiers of 
the Guard were entertained; and in 
the evening fireworks and illumina- 
tions recalled for a moment, amidst 
the gloom of its fall, the brilliancy of 
the triumphant days of the empire. 

81. But though the splendour of 
these rejoicings for a while diverted 
the attention and distracted the fears 
of the soldiers and citizens, they af- 
forded no respite to the cares and 



anxieties of their chiei Serious and 
thoughtful, he beheld the vast array 
defile before him, and immediately- 
after the review terminated, shut him- 
self up in his cabinet to resume the 
labours of diplomacy, which then wore 
so threatening an aspect Melancholy 
forebodings filled every breast. It was 
universally believed that Austria had 
joined the alliance; no glowing order 
of the day, no heart-stirring proclama- 
tion, dispelled these fears, or called 
the troops to fresh victories; and next 
morning the rolling of the drums, 
which in every direction* called the 
troops to their rallying -points, the 
aides-de-camp hurrying to and fro, the 
clatter of artUlery and waggons through 
the streets, and the long columns of 
bayonets and lances which defiled 
through the gates, told but too plainly 
that war was again about to rekindle 
its flames. This review deserves to be 
noticed; it was the last that Napoleon 
ever held of the grand army; disaster 
afterwards succeeded disaster too ra- 
pidly for the animating pageantry of 
military magnificence. 

82. Shortly before the recommence- 
ment of hostilities, Napoleon summon- 
ed to Dresden an old veteran of the 
Revolution and the empire, whose self- 
ish ambition and capacity for intrigue 
were too dangerous to be allowed to re- 
main in his rear, in the disgrace into 
which he had fallen. Fouch6 forth- 
with obeyed the summons, and on his 
way from Paris had an interview with 
Augereau at Mayence,* who strongly 

* " I received," said Augereau to Fouch6, 
** letters from headquarters immediately 
after the battle of Bautzen, and it appears 
that that horrible butchery led to no result ; 
DO prisoners, no cannon. In a country 
extremely intersected with enclosures, we 
have found the enemy prepared or intrench- 
ed at every point ; we suffered severely at 
the subsequent combat of Beichenbach. Ob- 
serve that, in that short campaign, one bullet 
has carried off Bessi^res on the side of the 
Elbe, and another, Duroc at Beichenbach. 
What a war I we shall all be destroved. What 
would he do at Dresden ? He will not make 
peace ; you know him better than I do. Ho 
will get himself surrounded by 500,000 men. 
"So one can doubt that Austria will follow 
the example of Prussia. If he continues 
obstiuate, and is not killed, which be will 
not be, we shall all be destroyed."— See 
M&nwins de Fouche, IL 171, 172. 
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expressed, with military enex^» his 
convictioii that the obstinacy of Napo- 
leon would speedily prove his ruin. 
The Emperor received him with cold 
civility: after the first compliments 
were over, they entered on the state 
of af&irs; and the veteran revolution- 
ist had the boldness to tell him that 
he was fearful that five hundred thou- 
sand soldiers, supported by an insur- 
gent population in rear, would compel 
him to abandon Germany. Napoleon 
immediately resumed his warlike air. 
" It is distressing," said he, " that a 
general discouragement has seized even 
upon the bravest minds. The question 
is no longer the abandonment of this 
or that province; our political supre- 
macy, and with it our very existence, 
is at stake. If my physical power is 
great, my moral power is still greater: 
let us beware how we break the charm. 
Wherefore all these alarms f Let 
events take their course. Austria wishes 
to take advantage of my embarrass- 
ments to recover great possessions; 
but she will never consent to my total 
destruction, in order to surrender her- 
self without a shield to the jaws of Rus- 
sia. This is my policy ; I expect that 
you are to serve me wiih all your power. 
88. " I have named you Governor- 
general of Illyria; and it is you, in all 
probability, who will have to put the 
finishing hand to the negotiations with 
Austria. Set oflf; go by Prague; be- 
gin your well-known threads of secret 
negotiation, and thence travel by Gratz 
to Laybach. Lose no time, for poor 
Junot, whom you are to succeed, is 
decidedly mad. In my hands, Illyria 
is an advanced guard in the heart of 
Austria, a sentinel to keep the cabinet 
of Vienna right." Fouch§ made a pro- 
found obeisance, and straightway set 
out. He was well aware that he was 
sent into honourable banishment; but 
he was too prudent to remonstrate 
against his destination. Before he ar* 
rived in his province, Junot had dis- 
played evident marks of insanity; the 
vexations consequent on the public re- 
proaches addressed to him by the Em- 
peror in Russia, joined to the rigours 
of its climate, and domestic embarrass- 
ments, had combined to destroy his 



understanding; and after Fouch^'s ar- 
rival he was sent back to France, 
where, in a fortnight after, he died in 
the house in which he had been bom, 
having, in a paroxysm of madness, 
thrown himself from a window. Napo- 
leon's early companions in arms were 
fast falling around him. Bessidres, 
Duroc, and Junot, perished within a 
few months of each other; the stars 
which shone forth in the firmament 
eighteen years before on the Italian 
plains, in the first years of the Revo- 
lution, were rapidly sinking into the 
shades of night.* 

84. The astute chief of the police, 
in passing through Prague, however, 
immediately commenced his usual sys- 
tem of underhand intrigue and self- 
ish foresight. He saw clearly that 
it was all over with Napoleon ; and 
deeming the opportunity favourable 
for commencing a negotiation which 
might give him the means of escape 
in the general ruin, he opened to 
Mettemich in that city his ideas on 
the important part which the senate 
would come to play in the event of the 
Emperor's fall. " Europe," said he, 
" rising en mcute against Napoleon, 
cannot fail to occasion his overthrow : 
we must look to the future. A regency, 
with the Empress at its head, and 
Austria as its support, seems to afford 
the fairest chance of success ; the 

* Napoleon was deeply affected bv the 
death of Junot. When he received the in- 
telligence he exclaimed, *• Voili encore un 
de mes brayes de moins I Junot 1 O mon 
Dieu I" Shortly before his death Junot wrote 
a letter to the Emperor, which, amidst much 
excitement arising from commencing in- 
sanity, contained expressions strongly de- 
sci-iptive of the feelings entertained by his 
early companions in arms at that period. 
*' I, who loved you with the adoration of 
the savage for the sun— I, who live only in 
you— even I implore you to terminate this 
eternal war. Let us have peace. I would 
wish to repose my worn-out head, my pain- 
racked limbs, in my house, in the midst of 
my family, of my children, of my friends. 
I desire to enjoy that which I have purchas- 
ed with what is more precious than all the 
treasures of the Indies— with my blood— the 
blood of an honourable man, of a good 
Frenchman. I ask tranquillity, purchased 
by twenty-two years of active service, and 
seventeen wounds, by which the blood has 
flowed, first for my country, then for your 
glory." — D'Abrantes, xvL 323. 
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memben of the Buonaparte family 
must be pensioned and sent to travel; 
a regency, composed of the leading men 
of all parties, including Talleyrand, 
Fouch^,and M. de Montmorency, would 
soon arrange matters ; the imperial 
generals might be easily appeased by 
great appointments, and France re- 
duced to the limits of the Rhine.** 
Mettemich, without committing him- 
self, received the plan proposed as a 
memorial, observing only " that all 
would depend on the chances of war." 
But this project on the part of the 
veteran regicide and bloodstained re- 
volutionist of Nantes, deserves to be 
recorded as the first germ of the vast 
conspiracy which, in the end, precipi- 
tated Na{)oleon from the throne. 

85. While Napoleon was thus pro- 
viding, in the honourable exile of his 
old minister of police, for the security 
of his empire during the chances of 
war, another illustrious chief of the 
Revolution was again reappearing on 
the theatre, destined shortly to close 
his brilliant career in the ranks of his 
enemies. Moreau, ever since his trial 
and condemnation by the First Con- 
sul [ante, Chap, xxxvin. § 37], in 1804, 
had lived in retirement in America, 
beholding the contest which still raged 
in Europe, as the shipwrecked mari- 
ner does the waves of the ocean from 
which he has just escaped. But the 
Emperor of Russia, who entertained 
the highest opinion of the republican 
general, deeming it not unlikely that 
he might be induced to lend the aid 
of his great military talents to sup- 
port the cause of European freedom, 
had some time previously opened a 
correspondence with him at New York. 
Its result was an understanding be- 
tween them. It was agreed, as the 
basis of his co-operation, " that France 
should be maintained in the limits 
which she had acquired under the re- 
public ; that she should be allowed to 
choose her own government by the 
intervention of the senate and political 
bodies ; and that as soon as the impe- 
rial tyranny was overturned, the in- 
terests of the country should become 
paramount to those of the imperial 
family." In pursuance of these prin- 



ciples, it was agreed that Moreau and 
Bernadotte should appear together on 
the banks of the Rhine, make an ap- 
ical to the exhausted army with the 
tricolor flag, and strive to overturn the 
tyranny which the 18th Brumaire had 
established. No sooner were these 
preliminaries agreed on, than Moreau 
embarked at New York, on board the 
American ship Hannibal, and after a 
passage of thirty days, amved at 
Goteborg on the 27th July, whence 
he immediately set out for Stral- 
sund, to have an interview with Berna- 
dotte. 

86. Moreau's arrival on the shores 
of the Baltic was felt, as Marshal Es- 
sen, the Swedish commander, express- 
ed it, " as a reinforcement of a hun- 
dred thousand men." He was received 
at Stralsund with the highest military 
honours by Bernadotte, who, amidst 
the thunders of artillery and the cheers 
of an immense concourse of specta- 
tors, conducted him to his headquar- 
ters. But though the meeting between 
the hero of Hohenlinden and the old 
republican of the Sambre and Meuse 
was extremely cordial, yet they expe- 
rienced considerable embarrassment 
when they came to consult on the 
ulterior measures to be pursued in 
France, in the event of Napoleon be- 
ing dethroned. Moreau, whose repub- 
lican ideas had undergone no change 
by his residence in America, was clear 
for reverting to the constitution of 
1792; and perhaps indulged the secret 
hope, that in such an event he might 
be called to an elevated place in the 
councils of the country. Bernadotte, 
whose democratic principles had been 
singiilarly modified by the experience 
he had had of the sweets of royalty, 
inclined to a monarchical constitution ; 
and nursed the expectation that the 
choice of the French people, as well 
as of the allied sovereigns, might fall 
on himself. But though the seeds of 
future and most serious discord might 
thus be perceived germinating in the 
very outset of their deliberations, com- 
mon hatred of Napoleon kept them 
united in all objects of present policy; 
and after concerting, for three days, 
with perfect unanimity, the plan of 
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military operations, Moreaa set out for 
the allied headquarters in Bohemia. 

87. Moreau's journey from Stralsund 
to Prague was a continued triumph. 
Such was the greatness of his reputa- 
tion, and the enthusiasm excited in 
the north of Germany by his joining 
the allied cause, that his progress re- 
sembled rather that of a beloved sove- 
reign, than of a foreign, and at one 
period hostile, general. The inn- 
keepers refused to accept anything 
from him for their entertainment; 
the postmasters hastened to offer him 
their best horses, and sent on couriers 
to announce his approach; wherever 
he stopped, a crowd collected, eager to 
catch a glance of so renowned a war- 
rior. At Berlin, not only the street 
in which he lodged was thronged with 
multitudes, but those even which open- 
ed into it; and during the few hours 
that he remained there, he was visited 
by the principal persons in that city. 
Nor was his reception at the allied 
headquarters, where he arrived late at 
night on the 16th August, less flatter- 
ing. Early next morning he was visit- 
ed by the Emperor Alexander, who 
lavished upon him every possible at- 
tention ; and he was immediately ad- 
mitted into the entire confidence of 
the allied sovereigns. "General Mo- 
reau," said Alexander, " I know your 
opinions : I will do nothing which can 
thwart them. France shall be allowed 
to pronounce itself — to show its power; 
I leave it perfectly free." His recep- 
tion by the Emperor Francis was not 
less flattering, who publicly thanked 
the conqueror of Hohenlinden for the 
moderation he had displayed, and the 
discipline he had preserved, when in 
possession of a considerable part of 
his dominions. Moreau immediately 
began to study the maps for the cam- 
paign which was about to open ; and it 
was very much by his advice that the 
grand attack on Dresden, which so 
soon ensued, and so nearly proved 
fatal to Napoleon, was adopted. On 
the 16th August, General Jomini, 
whose military writings have render- 
ed him so celebrated, and who at that 
period occupied the situation of chief 
of the staff to Marshal Ney, chagrined 



at being refused the rank of general 
of division in the French army, to 
which his services entitled him, passed 
over to the Allies, and was most cor- 
dially received. Lecourbe was hourly 
expected ; so that circumstances seem- 
ed to afford no small countenance to 
the favourite idea of Moreau, that it 
was possible to form a legion of thirty 
thousand men out of the French pri- 
soners in Russia, who were reported 
to be ready to combat Napoleon ; and 
that this force would form the nucleus 
of a host which, under his command, 
would divide with the Emperor the 
military forces of the French empire. 

88. But how gratifying soever the 
arrival of such distinguished French 
officers at the allied . headquarters 
might be, they led to a division on a 
point of vital importance, which, if 
not terminated by the magnanimous 
self-denial of the party principally 
concerned, might, at the very outset, 
have proved fatal to the whole alli- 
ance. That one generalissimo was in- 
dispensable to give unity to the opera- 
tions of so many different armies, 
when combating such a commander as 
Napoleon, was sufficiently evident; 
but who that generalissimo was to be, 
was by no means equally apparent. 
This point was canvassed with the 
utmost anxiety at the allied headquar- 
ters for some days before hostiUties 
were resumed, and no small heat was 
evinced on both sides in the discus- 
sion. The Emperor Alexander openly 
and eagerly aspired to the supreme 
command, in which he was supported 
by the King of Prussia. His colossal 
power and great reputation, the unex- 
ampled sacrifices which he had made 
in combating the French Emperor, as 
well as the unparalleled successes with 
which his efforts had been crowned, 
his personal courage and tried energy 
of character, all conspired to give 
weight to his claim, which was strong- 
ly supported both by Moreau and 
Jomini. It seemed difficult, indeed, 
to conceive on what grounds it could 
be resisted; the more especially as the 
Archduke Charles, the only general 
in the allied armies whose experience 
or exploits could render him a fit com- 
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petitor for tHe situation, was kept at 
a distance by the unhappy dissensions 
which for some years had prevailed in 
the Imperial family of Austria. 

89. The command, in truth, would 
have been unanimously conferred upon 
the Emperor by the allied powers, had 
it not been for the arrival of Moreau, 
and the high place immediately assign- 
ed him in the Russian military coun- 
cils. The Austiians, not unnaturally, 
felt apprehensive of being placed in 
some degi'ee under the command of a 
French general, from whose hostility 
they had suffered so much ; and it was 
soon painfully evident that^ on this 
account, no cordial co-operation on 
their part could be hoped for, if the 
Emperor Alexander were invested with 
the supreme command. In these cir- 
cumstances, that generous and noble 
prince, though not without a severe 
pang, relinquished his claim to that 
elevated situation; and, from deference 
to Austria, it was conferred on Prince 
Schwartzenberg, who remained gene- 
ralissimo down to the capture of Paris. 
But though another was placed at the 
nominal head of affairs, it was impos- 
sible to deprive the Emperor Alex- 
ander of the weight which he possessed 
as the head of the largest and most ex- 
perienced portion of the allied forces. 
Indeed, such was the jealousy of the 
Russian soldiers at the idea of foreign 
interference, that Schwartzenberg's or- 
ders were for a considerable time pri- 
vately sent to Barclay de Tolly, and 
by him transmitted, in his own name, 
to the corps of his army. It was often 
difficult to say, amidst the confusion 
of emperors, kings, and generals, at 
headquarters, who really held the su- 
preme command. Every one was will- 
ing to share in the credit of success- 
ful measures, but none would admit 
the responsibility of reverses ; and no- 
thing but the common danger to which 
they were exposed, and the fervent 
spirit by which they were animated, 
prevented the alliance from falling to 
pieces, from the want of a real head, 
in the very outset of its operations. 

90. Nor was it only by the Emperor 
Alexander that disinterested generosity 
was displayed. On the ti-ying occasion 



of arranging the commands and dis- 
tributing the corps of the multifari- 
ous host which was assembled round 
the allied standards, princes, generals, 
diplomatists, officers, and soldiers, vied 
with each other in the alacrity with 
which they laid aside, not only na- 
tional enmities, but individual rivalry, 
and bent all their energies, without a 
thought of self, on forwarding the 
great objects of the confederacy. Alex- 
ander, discarding all thought of t^e 
supreme command, divided his for<s6 
in nearly equal proportions between 
the three grand armies, and subjected 
them to the command of Schwartzen- 
berg, who had invaded his dominions ; 
of Blucher, who had hitherto been 
unfortunate in war; and of Bema- 
dotte, who had taken so active a share 
in the first Polish campaign. Tauen- 
zein and Bulow obeyed without a mur- 
mur the comcnands of the Prince-Royal 
of Sweden, whose sword had cut so 
deep into the vitals of Prussia after 
Jena, and at LUbeck; Langeron and 
Sacken cheerfully acted under the com- 
mand of the veteran Prussian Blucher, 
as yet unknown to successful fame: 
Russia, the main stay and soul of the 
alliance, whose triumphant arms had 
changed the face of Europe, had not 
the command of one of the great ar- 
mies; while Austria, the last to enter 
into the confederacy, and so recently 
in alliance with Napoleon, was in- 
trusted with the general direction of 
the whole. On contrasting this re- 
markable unanimity and disinterest- 
edness, with the woeful dissensions 
which had paralysed the efforts and 
marred the fortunes of all former coa- 
litions, or the grasping ambition and 
ceaseless jealousies which at that very 
time brought disaster upon Napoleon's 
lieutenants in Spain, we perceive that 
it is sometimes well for nations, as 
well as for individuals, to be in afflic- 
tion; that selfishness and conniption 
spring from the temptations of pros- 
perity, as generosity and patriotism 
are nursed amidst the storms of ad- 
versity ; and that the mixed condition 
of good and evil is part of the sys- 
tem which the mercy of Providence 
has provided in this world against 
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the consequences of the blended prin- 
ciples of virtue and wickedness which 
have descended to us from our first 
parents. 

91. It is a singular, and to an Eng- 
lishman a highly gratifying circum- 
stance to observe, in how remarkable 
and marked a manner the achieve- 
ments of Wellington and his gallant 
army in Spain operated at all the most 
critical periods of the struggle, in ani- 
mating the exertions, or terminating 
the irresolution of the other powers 
which co-operated in the contest. 
When Russia, in silence, was taking 
measures to withstand the dreadful 
irruption which she foresaw awaited 
her from the power of France, and 
hesitated whether even her resources 
were adequate to the encounter, she 
beheld in the defence of the lines of 
Torres Vedras, at once an example and 
a proof of the efficacy of a wise defen- 
sive system. When the negotiations 
between her and France were ap- 
proaching a crisis, in May 1812, she 
was encouraged by the fall of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz to persevere in 
resistance ; on the eve of the battle of 
Borodino, she made her h'nes resound 
with the thunder of artillery for the 
joyous intelligence of the victory of 
Sidamanca; during the circular march 
to Taroutino, she received support 
amidst the flames of Moscow from the 
fall of Madrid. Nor did the glorious 
events of the Peninsula in 1813 occur 



less opportunely to exercise a decisive 
influence on the fortunes of Europe. 
The intelligence of the overthrow of 
Vittoria arrived just in time to deter- 
mine the vacillation, and add the 
strength of Austria to the alliance ; 
that of the defeat of Soult in the Py- 
renees, to embolden the counsels and 
invigorate the arms of the allied army 
on l£e resumption of hostilities, after 
the armistice of Pleswitz. 

92. Whether these remarkable coin- 
cidences were the result of accidental 
occurrence, or formed part of the fixed 
design of Providence for the deliver- 
ance at the appointed season of an op- 
pressed worl<t it is not given to mortal 
eye to discover. But this much may 
with confidence be asserted, that they 
afford a memorable example of the 
all-important truth, applicable alike to 
nations and individuals, that the only 
sure foundation for lasting success is 
to be found in the fearless discharge 
of duty : that human eye cannot scan, 
nor human foresight discover, the mys- 
terious threads by which an overruling 
power works out ultimate reward for 
strenuous, or ultimate retribution for 
ignoble conduct: and that, whatever 
may be the horrors of the wilderness 
through which they pass, final salva- 
tion is decreed for that people who, 
following the pillar of fire by night, 
and the pillar of cloud by day, reso- 
lutely persevere through every diffi- 
culty in the appointed path of virtue. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

Note A, p. 88. 

Until the 6t]i of November the weather was very fine, and the movement of the 
armv was executed with the greatest suooeas. The cold began on the 7th : from that time 
wc lost ovary night several hundreds of horses, dying iii the bivouac. When we reached 
Bmoleuflko, we had already lost a great number of cavalry and artillery horses. 

The Russian army of Tolhynia was opposite our right. Our right abandoned the line of 
operations of Minsk, and took for its centre that of Warsaw. The Emperor learnt at Smo- 
lensko, on the 9th, this change, and surmised how the enemy would act. However hard- 
it might have appeared to him to put himself in action when the weather was so severe, 
the new state or affairs demanded It. He hoped to arrive at Minsk, or at least at the 
Beresina, before the enemy. He left Smolensko on the 18th, and on the 16th he slept at 
Krasnoi. The cold, which had begun on the 7th, suddenly increased ; and from the 14th to 
the 16th, the thermometer was 16 and 18 degrees below the freezing-point. The roads were 
covered with sleet ; cavalry, artillery, and draught horses perishMl every night, not by 
hundreds, but by thousands, particularly the French and German horses. More than 30,000 
died in a few days ; our cavalry was entirely dismounted, our artillery and waggons were 
without horses. It became necessary to abandon and destroy a considerable part of nur 
guns, stores, and ammunitions of war. That army, so splendid on the 6th, was very differ- 
ent from that of the 14th. Almost without cavidry. we could not reconnoitre at a distance 
of more than a quarter of a league ; yet, without artillery, we could not risk the chance of 
a battle, or wait without stirring from the spot. We were obligod to move on. in order not 
to be drawn into a battle, which the want of ammunitions prevented us from desiring ; it 
was necessary to occupy a certain space, not to be driven back— and that too without 
cavalry which could either reconnoitre or keep oiur columns togetlier. This difficulty, in 
addition to an excessive sudden cold, rendered our situation truly distressing. Men 
whom nature has not sufficiently endowed with fortitude to be above all chances of fate 
and fortune, were shaken, lost their liveliness, their good temper, and only dreamt of 
miseries and catastroplies; those, on the contrary, whom she has created superior, pre- 
served their cheerfulness and customary deportment^ and acknowledged that oonqueriug 
without peril is conquering without glory. 

The enemy, who saw on the roads the traces of that frightful calamity which visited the 
French army, sought to take advantage of it. They surrounded all the columns with their 
Cossacks, who, like the Arabs in the deserts, swept away the waggons and vehicles that 
had mistaken their road. This despicable cavalry, which is not even capable of breaking 
through a company of light infkntry, made themselves formidable through the favour of 
circumstances. However, the enemy had to repent of all the serious attempts which they 
had determined to make : they were overthrown by the Viceroy, before whom they had 
taken up their position, and there they sustained a severe loss. The Duke of Elchingen, 
forming the rear-guanl with 3000 men, blew up the ramparts of Smolensko. He was sur- 
rounded, and found himself in a critical position, but from which he extricated himself with 
his characteristic intrepidity. After having kept the enemy at bay during the whole of 
the 18th, and having always driven them back, he made a move at night thraugh the 
right flank, crossed the Dnieper, and baffled all the calculations of the enemy. On the 
10th the army crossed the Dnieper at Orza ; and the Russian army, behig exhausted, huv> 
ing met with a severe loss, discontinued there their attempts Ou the 16th the army of 
Volhyuia had made their way towards Min^, and were marching to Borisow. General 
Dombrowski defended the head of the bridge of Borisow with 3000 men. On the 23d, he was 
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compelled to give up tbatpoeition. The enemy then crossed the Beresina, marchinpfto- 
wards Bobr — the divisiou Lambei-t forming the rear-guard. The second corps, commanded 
by the Duke of Reggio, which- were at Tscherein, had received orders to advance towards 
Borisow, in order to secure to the armv the crossing of the Beresina. On the 24th the Duke 
of Reggio met the division Lambert, four leagues from Borisow ; he attacked and beat it, 
made 2000 prisoners, took six pieces of cannon, 500 waggons of the army of Yolhynia, and 
repulsed the enemy as far as the right bank of the Beresina. Oeneral Berkeim distin- 
guished himself, with the 4th cuirassiers, by a splendid charge. The enemy only saved them- 
selves by burning the bridge, which is more than 800 toises (1800 feet) in length. However, 
the enemy occupied all the crossings of the Beresina ; that river is 40 toises (240 feet) wide ; 
it would carry plenty of ice, but its banks are covered with marshes 300 toisea(l800 feet) 
broad, which makes it a difficult obstacle to surmount. The enemy's general had 
placed his four divisions in different outlets, where he suspected the French army would 
cross. At daybreak on the 26th, the Emperor, after having eluded the enemy by divers move- 
ments, made his way towards the village of Scudienka, and in spite of the enemy, and in 
their presence, immediately ordered two bridges to be thrown over the river. The Duke of 
Keggio crossed, attacked and repulsed the enemy, beating them for two hours. The enemy 
retreated towards the head of tne bridge of Borisow. General Lesrrand, an officer of great 
merit, was severely, but not dangerously wounded. The army crosded during the whole of 
the 26th and 27th. 

The Duke of Belluno, commanding the 9th corps, had received orders to keep close to 
the Duke of Beggio, in order to form the rear-guard, and check the Russian army of the 
D wina, who were following them. The division Partonneaux formed the rear-guard of that 
coips. On the 27th at noon the Duke of Belluno reached, with his two divisions, the bridge 
of Studienka. The division Partonneaux quitted Borisow at night. A brigade of that divi- 
siou which formed the rear-guard, and which was ordered to btim the bridges, left at 
seven o'clock in the evening ; they arrived between 10 and 11 o'clock : they looked for their 
first brigade and the general of division, who had started two hours before, and whom they 
did not meet on their way. Their researches were useless, and they began then to be un- 
easy. All that is known since is, that this first brigade, having left at 5 o'clock, had gone 
astray at 6, took to the right instead of the left, and marched two or three leagues in 
that direction ; that during the night, and benumbed with cold, they rallied round the 
fires of the enemy, which they took for those of the French army : thus surrounded, they 
must have been taken. This unfortunate mistake causes us to lose 2000 infantry, 300 
horses, and three pieces of artillery. Reports were in circulation that the general of divi- 
sion was not with his column, and that he had marched separately. The whole army hav- 
ing crossed on the 18th, in the morning, the Duke of Belluno kept the tite - de - pont 
on the left bank ; the Duke of Beggio was behind him on the right bank with the whole 
array. Borisow having been evacuated, the armies of the Dwina and Volhynia held com- 
munications together : they concerted an attack. On the 2Sth, at the dawn of day, the 
Duke of Reggio informed the Emperor that he had been attacked ; half an hour after- 
wards the Duke of Belluno was also attacked on the left bemk : the army took up arms. 
The Duke of Elchingen went to support the Duke of Reggio, and the Duke of Treviso be- 
hind the Duke of Elchingen. The oattle became hot ; the enemy wanted to outflank our 
right. General Doumerc, commanding the 6th division of cuirassiers, and which formed 
a part of the 2d corps, having remained at the Dwina, ordered a cavalry charge of the 
4th and 6th regiments of cuirassiers, at the moment when the legion of the Vistula was 
engaged in the woods, endeavouring to penetrate into the centre of the enemy, who were 
overtiirown and routed. The brave cuirassiers broke open in succession six squares of m- 
fantry, and put to flight the cavalry of the enemy, who were coming to the assistance of 
itxeir infantry : 6000 prisoners, two colours, and six pieces of artillery fell into our hsmds. 

On his side, the Duke of Belluno made a most desperate charge against the enemy, beat 
them, took 500 or 600 prisoners, and kept them out of reach of tiie bridge gunnery. 
General Foumier made a splendid charge of cavalry. In the battle of the Beresina 
the army of Volhynia suflFered greatly. The Duke of Reggio was wounded, but not 
dangerously ; it was from a ball which he received in his side. The next day, on the 29tb, 
we remained on the field of battle. We had to choose between two roads, that of Minsk 
and tliat of Wilna. The road to Minsk passes through a forest and uncultivated marshes, 
and the army would have found it impossible to get provisions there. The road to Wilna, 
on the contrary, passes through a very good country. The army, without cavalry, short 
of ammunitions, dreadfully fatigued by fifty days' march, di-agging with them their sick 
and woimded, had much need to reach their stores. On the 80th headquarters were at 
Plechnitsi, on the 1st of December at Slaiki. and on the Sd at Molodetschov, where tlie 
army received the first convoys. All the wounded officers and soldiers, and all kinds of 
encumbrance, such as baggage, Ac, were sent to Wilna. 

To say that the army has need of its discipline being re-established, of recruiting it- 
self, remounting its cavalry and artillery, and replenishing its stores, follows from the 
statement which has Jtist been made. Rest is their first want. Stores and horses arrive. 
General Bourcier has already more than 2000 horses in different dep6t8. The artillery have 
also repaired their loss. Generals, officers, and soldiers, have neatly suffered from fatigue 
and famine. Many have lost their baggasre in consequence of the loss of their horses ; some 
from the ambush of the Cossacks. The Cossacks have token many isolated men, engineers* 
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leyels, and wounded officers marching carelessly, preferring running risks to submitting 
themselves to the slow movement of tiie convoys. The reports of the genera] officers 
commanding the corps will mark out the officers and soldiers who have distinguished 
themselves the most, and will give the detailed accounts of all these memorable events. 
In all these operations, the Emperor was alwasrs in the midst of his Guard. The cavalry 
was commanded by Marshal the Duke of Istria, and the infantry by the Duke of Dant- 
zic. His ms^esty was pleased with the good disposition which his Guard has displayed ; 
they have ever been ready to go wherever circumstances required ; but circumstances have 
always been such that their presence alone has proved effectual, and so it has not been 
necessary for them to act. 

The Prince of Neufchfttel, the grand-marshal, the grand equerry, and all the aides-de- 
camp, and the military officers of the Emperor's household, have always accompanied his 
mfdesty. Our cavalry was so dismounted that we could only assemble the officers who 
had stiU a horse left, to form four squadrons of 160 men each. The generals acted as captainsi, 
and the colonels as non-commissioned officers. This sacred squadron, commanded by 
General Grouchy, and under the orders of the King of Naples, never lost sight of the 
Emperor in all his mov ements. The health of his majesty was never better. — Decern- 
b€f 17, 1812. 

Note B, p. 98. — See preceding Note. 
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ATISTICS OP THE FRENCH EMPIRE, ON 27th FKBRUARl? 1818. 


Population of the whole Empire, 


. 42,700,000 souls. 


VALUE OP PB0DUCTI0»8 IN AGEICULTURK. 






Jnam. 


£ 


230,000,000 quintals of grain. 


2,800,000,000 or 


92,000,000 


4.000,000 hectolitres of wine, 




800,000,000 — 


82,000,000 


Woods, 




100,000,000 — 


4,000,000 


Lint, .... 




80,000,000 — 


8,200,000 


OU 




250,000,000 — 


10,000,000 


Tobacco, 




12,000,000 — 


480,000 


Silk 




80,000,000 — 


1,200,000 


Wool, 120,000,000 lb. . 




120,000,000 — 


6,200,000 


Carcasses of sheep, . 




66,000,000 — 


2,800,000 


Annual increment on 8,500.000 horses, viz, 






280,000 four-year-old horses, . 


76,000,000 — 


a;ooo,ooo 


Annual consumption of honied cattle, viz 






260,000 cows and oxen, 2,500,000 calvea 


\, 161,000,000 — 


6,400,000 


Skins of these animals, 


86,000,000 — 


1,600,000 


Milk, butter, and cheese, . 


160,000,000 — 


6,000.000 


4.900.000 pigs annually consumed. 


274,000,000 — 


11,000,000 


Minerals, ..... 


60,000,000 — 


2,000,000 


Coals 


60,000,000 — 


2,000,000 


560,000,000 of pounds of salt, 
Fruits, vegetables, &c. &c.. 


28,000,000 — 


1,120,000 


450,000,000 — 


18,000,000 


Total agricultural production^ 


6,082,000,000 - 


201,400,000 


MANUFACTUI 


tES. 




Silk manufacture^ . 


84,000,000 or 


8.860.000 


Woollen do.. 




210,000,000 — 


8,400,000 


Linens and lace do., 




139,000,000 — 


6.600.000 


Cotton goods. 




236,000,000 — 


9.400.000 


Iron manufactures. 




70,000,000 — 


2,800,000 


Glass, coarse linen, &c. 




82.000,000 — 


8,280,000 






40,000,000 — 


1,600,000 


Cider, 




60,000,000 — 


2,400,000 


New branches of industry, with varioua 






lesser articles, . 


65,000,000 — 


2,600,000 




986,000,000 — 


39,440,000 


Operations on the rude material, as linen, 






cotton, doth. 


639,600,000 — 


25,600,000 


Total manufacturing industry. 


1,624,600,000 — 


66,000,000 
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FORSION AKD DOMESTIC OOICMEBCB. 

Vnam. £ 

Foreign and domestic Commerce, . . 878,000,000 or 15,000,000 

SUMMARY. 

Total Agriculture, .... 5,082,000,000 or 201,400,000 

Do. manulbctures, .... 1,624.600.000 — 65,000,000 

Foreign commerce and lesser branches, . 878,000,000 — 15,000,000 



Orand Total, 



7,034,600.000 — 281.400,000 



Exports in 1810, 
Imports, 



876,000,000 — 15,040,000 
886^000,000 — 18,500.000 



'^Beport (/MoNTAUVsr, Feb. 27, 1818 ; Goldsmith's Reeueil, vi. 77, 84^ 144. 



NOTB D, p. 139. 

The following account of the estimated cost ol^ and sums actually expended on, the prin- 
cipal great works and architectural structures of Napoleon, from 1800 to 181S, will be not 
alittl • " * 



little interesting to the lovers of public improvements and the fine arts : — 



Road over the Simplon, • 
Do. over Mont Cenis, 
Do. over the Comicbe, 
Do. over Mount Geu^vre, 
Do. from Paris to Amsterdam, 
Da from Paris to Madrid, 
Do. ftom Paris to Hamburg, 
Do. from Lyons to Ghambeiy, 

gCherboui^, 
Antwerp, • 
JS^Flushing; . 
^ Havre, 
n Dunkirk, . 
Canal of Ourcq at Paris, . 

Do. of 8t Quentin, 

Da of the Seine and Aube^ 

Do. Napoleon, 

Da of Burgundy, 

Do. from Nantes tor Brest^ 
Draining of Bochefort^ . 

Do. of Larentan, 
Quays of Pazis^ 
Church of the Madeleine^ 
Bourse, .... 
Palace of Legislative Body, 
Palaoe of the Archives, 
Column in the Place Vend6me^ 
Arc de irstoile, 
Jardin des Plantes, • 
Slaughter Houses, . • 
Markets, . . • • 
Halle aux Yins^ • • 

Grande Halle, . • • 
Bridge of Austerliti, 

Do. of Jena, . 

Do. of Arts, . 
Pantheon or Ste Genevieve, 
Louvreu .... 
Muste NapoMon. 
Arc du Carrousel, 
Palaoe of King of Bome, . 

—See Report of MortaliyxTi 
BeeueU, vi. 77, 120 ; and Fain, 
VOUX. 



) 



0,200,000 or 
16.000,000 — 
15,500,000 — 
5,400,000 — 
6,800,000 — 
8.000,000 — 
9,800,000 — 
4,000,000 — 



of ToMOort. 

& 



868,000 
640,000 
620,000 
216,000 
252,000 
820,000 
892,000 
160,000 



181,000^000 — 5,240,000 



88,000,000 — 1,520.000 

11.000,000 — 440,000 

15,000,000 — 600,000 

17,000,000 — 680,000 

24,000,000 — 960,000 

28,000,000 — 1,120,000 

7,000,000 X 280,000 

4,500,000 — 260.000 

15^000,000 >- 600.000 

8,000.000 — 820,000 

6.000,000 — 240,000 

8^000,000 — 120,000 

20,000,000 — 800,000 

1.500,000 — 60,000 

9,000,000 ' 860,000 

8,000,000 — 120.000 

18,500,000 — 530.000 

8,500,000 — 840,000 

12,000,000 — 480,000 

12,000,000 — 480,000 

8,000.000 X 120,000 

(^800.000 — 248,000 

900,000 — 86,000 

S.500,000 — 100,600 

14,000,000 — 560,000 

86b000,000 — 1,440,000 

1,400.000 — 52,000 

80,000,000 -^ 1,900,000 

Feb. 25. 1818; MmUtmr, Feb. 
Qwrre de 1818. i. 80. 91. 



Somi expended from 
IMO to uia. 

£ 

244,000 
240,000 
260,000 
112,000 
172,000 
168,000 
240,000 
4.000 
1,240.000 



6,100,000 or 

1.3,600,000 — 

6,600,000 — 

2,800,000 — 

4,300,000 — 

4,200,000 — 

6,000,000 — 

100,000 — 

26,000,000 — 

18,000.000 — 

5,600,000 — 

252.000 — 

4,500,000 — 

19,500,000 — 

10,000,000 — 

6,000,000 — 

10.600.000 — 

6.800,000 — 

1.200,000 — 

8.000,000 — 

2.600,000 — 

11.000,000 — 

2.000.000 — 

2,500.000 — 

8.000,000 — 

1,000,000 — 

1,500,000 — 

4,600,000 — 

800.000 — 

6^700,000 — 

4.000,000 — 

4,000,000 — 

2,600,000 — 

3,000,000 — 

4,800,000 — 

900,000 — 

2,000,000 — 

11,100,000 — 

10,300,000 — 

1.400.000 — 

2,600.000 — 



720,000 
280.000 

10,500 
180,000 
680.000 
400.000 
240.000 
420,000 
272.000 

48.000 
120.000 
104.000 
440.000 

80,000 
100,000 
120.000 

40.000 

60,000 
180.000 

32.000 
274.000 
160.000 
160.000 
104,000 
120.000 
192,000 

86.000 

80.000 
440.000 
412.000 

62,000 
100,000 



26, 1818; and Goldsmxth's 
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Note E, p. 189. 
FRBNCH FINANCES FOB THB TEAR 1812. 



Direct Oontribatioii, 

Bdjgie de renrdgistreinent^ 
Droits ordinairw. 
Bote 

Administration des douanee 
Droits ordinairei^ 
Droits extraordinaires, 
Droits sur le sel, 

B^e des droits rAinii>~ 
Droits ordlnaires^ 
Tabacs, 



Fnaoi. 
830,726,106 

180,152,267 
2,706,887 

64,991.621 
26,474,574 
88,779,887 

}. 116,886,770 



Loterle, 10,068,084 



Foetes, 

Sels et tabacs aa de-U des Alpes, 

Salines de I'estk .... 

Monnaies, 

Poudres et salop^tres^ 
niyrie, ..... 
Beoettes dlrerses et aooidentalles, 
Reoettes extdrieures. 

Total Beoeipta, 780^959,847 

£81,288,000 
—Sxircki, 1812 cm 1 Jan. 1818 ; QouMoaTa, ^ 144, 146* 



4,708,666 
8,881,076 
8,000,000 
1,000,000 

7,446,084 

1,701,896 

80,000,000 



ECPBNDITUBC. 

Dette publique et pensions, 
Liste civile^ oompris les princes 

Fran^ais) .... 
Qrand Juge, ministre de la jus* 

tice, .... 
Belations ext^enres, 
Intdrieur, 
Finances, . 
Trteor imperial, 
Gusrra fministtoe), . 
Guerre (administration), . 
Marine (y oompris le supple 

ment acuorde par le diecret 

da 6 ATzil 1812), . 

Cultes 

Police 06idrale, 
Fraisdei ' 
Fends de reserve. 



142,046,843 

28.000,000 

26,688,246 
8,864,296 
68,640,028 
28,867,948 
8,867,889 
296,764.866 
187,742,915 

149,022,182 

16.627,824 
1,631,841 
8,600,000 



Total, . 958,668,772 
£88,146,000 



CHAPTER LXXV. 

Note E*, p. 184. 
FBENCH AND ALLIES AT THB BATTLE OF BAUTZEN. 



The Ghiards nnder Marshal Mortler, 
8d Corps, Ney, .... 
4tli Corps, Bertrand, . 
6th Corps lAuriston, 
6th Corptf, Marshal Marmont, 
7th Corps, Bevnier, 
11th Corps, Marshal Maodonald, . 
12th Corps, Marshal Oudinot. 
The Corps of Cavalry under General 
Latou]>Maubourg, 

Grand total. 



20,000 
20,000 
16,000 
12,000 
20,000 
14,000 
12,000 
26,000 

10,000 



BU88XAH8. 

The Third Army of the West under 
General Barclay de Tolly, 

The advanced Guard of General 
Milaradowich, .... 

Carry forward, 
— SCBOBLLk voL x. p. 211. 



148,000 

18,660 

7,660 

21,100 



Brought forward. 
The Corps -de-bataffle of Prince 

Gortschakoff, the 11th. . 
The Beserve of the Grand Duke Oon- 

stantine. 

The Buasian Corps of Lleutenant- 

General Kleist, . . . 
Detached Corps, 


21,100 

16,060 

19,600 

24)60 
9,800 


Total, . 


68,000 


VRVBaASB. 




The Corps of Cavahry under Blucher. 
The Corps of lieutenants-General 

Tork and Kleist, . . 
The BattaUoDS of Beserve under 

lieutenant-Colonel Stutterheim, 


16,700 
7.600 
8,700 


Total— Prussians, 


28.000 
68,000 


Grand total, . 


d6.000 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 



Note F, p* 213. 

MILITABT FORCE OF OREAT BRITAIN, AND ITS COST, IN 1818. 



liand Forces, (including Tarious contingendesX 
British regiments in the East Indies, 
Troops and companies for recruiting do., 
Embodied militia, .... 
Staff and garrisons, .... 
Full pay to supernumerary officers, . 
Pubhc departments, .... 
Half-pay, . .... 

In-Pensioners of Chelsea and iTiimftftihi^m hospitals, 
Out-pendoners of ditto. 
Widows' pensions, .... 
Volunteer corps, cavalry, . , 

Local miUtia, 

Foreign corps, ..... 
Royal Military College^, 
R(nral Military Asylum, 
Allowance to retired chaplains, . . 

Medidnes and hospital expenses, 
Compassionate lis^ .... 
Barrack department (IrelandX • 

Commissariat department (IrelandX • 
Superannuated allowances, . . • 



Total military force. 

Deduct local militia, and yolunteers^ 

Total regulars and militia. 
Deduct regiments in East Indies, 

Remain to be prorided for, 1818, ;: 

—regulars and militia^ exduslTO of the natiye 

troops in the East Indies who were^ 
—ParHamenUufy IMxxUi, vol. xziv. p. 840. 



227,442 

28,009 

588 

98,210 



68,000 

804,000 

82,168 



758,867 
872.000 



Cbaif*« 

£8,196^188 
886,649 

80,236 

1,988,961 

618,792 

82,088 
808,201 
206,260 

89,284 
482.695 

50,011 

209^287 

686.628 

1,174,019 

88,998 

28,096 

19,884 
105,000 

80,055 



11,680 



Ii^tand. 
CBuffKe. 

£881,012 



109,226 
940 
11,960 
26,443 
18,832 
91,289 
8,103 
266,128 

81,623 



1.928 
2S;081 

460,688 

296.605 

4,884 



381,857 £18,921,494 £8,218,063 
28,009 886^649 — 

363,848 £18,044^844 £8,218,063 

201,000 



NoTB G, p. 214. 
PUBLIC INCOME OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR THE TEAR 1813. 



PEBMASSMT BByXNUI. 



Customs, .... 
Exdse, .... 
Stamps, .... 
Land and assessed taxes, 
Post-office, 

Pensions, Is. in the pound. 
Salaries, 6d. in the pound, 
Hadsney coaches, . 
Hawkers and pedlars. 

Total permanent and annual 
duties, . • . • 



£f '--318 

It, ;,«9 

fi,G.i2,460 

7,«0.'!,459 
1>I5L9J86 
SO, 428 
11161 
£2.246 
lt^,i01 



£41,661,227 



SMALL BRAKOHXB OV THS HBBB- 
DITABT BSTXNUS. 

Alienation fines, . £8,892 

Post fines, .... 8,968 

Seizures, .... 22,688 



Carry forward, £41,696;210 



Brought forward, £71,696,210 
Composition and proffer^ . 586 

Crown lands, .... 88^808 

EXTBAOBDIITART RBS0UB0S8 AND 
WAR TAXXS. 

Customs, £8,285.868 

Excise, 6,113.863 



Property tax, .... 
Arrears of income-duty, . 
Lottery, net profit (of which fpart 

is for the service of IrdandX 
Monies paid on aocount of the 

interest of loans raised for the 

service of Ireland, . 
On account of the balance due by 

Ireland on joint expenditure 

of the United Kingdom, . 
On account of the oommisdoners 

for issuing exchequer bills for 

Granada^ 



14,588,286 
1,593 

288,666 



8,198,956 



8,956^286 



54,200 



Carry forward, £78,167,297 
itized by Google 
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Brouffht forward, £78,107,297 

On account of Uie commission- 
en for issuing commercial ex- 
chequer bUls, .... 490,691 

On account of the interest of 
a loan, Ac. granted to the 
Pxince-B^geDt of Portugal, . S3, ISO 

gorplus fees of regulated public 
offices 107,355 



Carry forward, £73,818,878 
—Afmwa Eeffider for 1814, p. 867. 



Brought forward, £73,818,873 
Impressed money repaid by 

sundrjr public accountants, te^ 

induiung interest, . . . 66,504 

Other monies paid to the public, 65,660 

Total, independent of loans, £78,940,687 
Loans paid into the exchequer, 
including £6,000,000 for the 
sendee of Ireland, . . . 35,060,534 

Grand total, • £108,991,071 



PUBLIC EXPENDITURE OP OBEAT BRITAIN FOR THE YEAR 1818, 

L For interest on the public debt of Great Britain unredeemed, includ- 
ing annuities for Utcs and terms of years, .... £39,816.846 
II. Interest on exchequer bills, ...... 2,081,529 

IIL Civil List, £1,028.000 

IV. Other charges on the consolidated fund, viz. :— 

Courts of Justice, ..... 69,992 

Hint, 13,333 

Allowance to royal fitmily, • . • 832,412 

Salaries and allowances, .... 67,956 

Bounties^ 79,966 

1,591,648 

y. Civil government of Scotland, . 138,176 

VI. Other payments in anticipation of the exche- 
quer receipts, bounties for fisheries, manufac- 
tures, com, Ao., • • • • 228,341 
Pensions on the hereditary revenue^ . . 2.770 
Militia and deserters' warrants, . • . 184,614 

866»725 

VIL Navy 11,872,513 

The viotnalling department, . . • 6,668,320 

The transport service, . . 566,790 

Hisoellaneous service^ . • 490,000 

-. 4.066,790 

■ 21,996^628 

nil. Ordnance, 8,404,527 

IX. Army, via.— Ordinarv services, . . 18,600,790 

Extraordinary services and subsidies, . • 22,26S^951 

40,763,741 
Deduct the remittances and advances to other 
countries, 11,294,416 

£9,469,825 

X. Loans, Ac., to other countries, viz. i-~ 

Ireland 4,700,416 

Sicily •• 600,000 

Portugal, ...... 2,000,000 

Spain 1,697.136 

Sweden, ...... 1,568,804 

Bussia 1,758.436 

Prussia, 1,757.660 

Austria 645.612 

Hanover, ...... 15.166 

Holland, 419,996 

North of Europe, 963,174 

Emperor of Morocco, .... 14,419 

16,085.828 

Total expenditure, . . 114.761,000 

XI. Miscellaneous services :— 

At Home, 8^507.934 

Abxt>ad, 497,890 

• 4,005,824 

Carry forward, £118,766,876 
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Brought forward. 

Deduct sums which, although iududed in this account^ 

form no part of the expenditure of Great Britain, viz.— 

LoiAn for Ireland, ..... 

Interest at 1 per cent, and management on 

Portuguese loan, .... 

Principal, interest, Ac of commercial exchequer 

bills 

Sinking Fund on loan to the East India Com- 
pany, ...... 



^AwMud Regitter for 1814, p. 374. 



£118,76«,875 



£4,600,416 

67,170 

4,526 

141,091 



4,608,202 
£114.268,678 



NoTB H, p. 220. 

Table (I.) cxbtbitino the progress of the sinking fund from its ooiiuencbment 
IN 1786 TO 1818. 



MF*. 


Bto«k redeemd. 


In B&UagFimd. 


1787, . 


. £662,760 




1788, . 


. 1,603.054 


£1,000,000 


1789, . 


. 1,606,350 


150,000 


1790, . 


. 1,668,850 


152,260 


1791, . 


. 1,587,500 


157,867 


1792, . 


. 1,607,100 


162,479 


1793, . 


. 1,962,650 


1,834,281 


1794, . 


. 2,174.406 


1,634,615 


1796, . 


. 2,804,945 


1,872,957 


1796, . 


. 8,083.455 


2,148,696 


1797, . 


. 4,890,670 


2,639,724 


1798, . 


. 6,790,028 


3,369.218 


1799, . 


. 8,102,875 


4,294,325 


.1800, . 


. 10,550,094 


4,649,871 



1801, 
1802, 
1803, 
1804, 
1805, 
1806, 
1807, 
1808, 
1809, 
1810, 
1811, 
18IS, 
1813, 
1814, 



— MoRBAu's TdbUif given in Febree, pp. 154, 247. 



10,713,168 
10,491,326 
9,436,389 
18,181,667 
12,860,629 
13,769,697 
15,341,799 
16,064,962 
16,181,689 
16,666,643 
17,884,234 
20,733,354 
24,246,069 
27,622,280 



Moo*; t,ppli«d to 
ndcmpitoB of doM 
In Sinking Fond. 

4,767,992 
5.310,511 
5,922,979 
6,287,940 
6,851,200 
7,616,167 
8,323,329 
9,479,165 
10,188,607 
10,904,451 
11,660,601 
12,602,860 
13,483,160 
15,379,262 



Table (II.) showing the progressive dixinution of the sinking fund, and growth 

OF THE deficit, FROM 1818 TO 1842. 



A* 


Dofidtof 
BoToniift 




1814, 





£27,522,230 


1815, 


— 


22,568,683 


1816, 


— 


24,001,083 


1817, 


— 


23,117,841 


MhJaa. 






1818, 


— 


19,460,982 


1819, 


— 


19,648,469 


1820, 


— 


31,191,702 


1821, 


.. 


24,518.885 


1822, 


— 


23,605,981 


1823, 


— 


17,966,680 


1824, 


— 


4,828,530 


1825, 


— 


10,583,182 


1826, 


— 


3,313,834 


1827, 


— 


2,886,528 



MoB«7mU«dto 
ndnuuUou of 
debt In Sink- 
ing Fond. 

£15,379,262 
14,120,963 
13,452,096 
1,826,814 

1,624,606 
3,193.130 
1,918,019 
4,104,457 
2,962,664 
5,261,725 
6,456,559 
9,900,725 
1,195,531 
2,023,028 



8.%, 
831, 
832, 
833, 
834, 
835, 
836, 
837, 



840, 
841, 
.842, 



£1,428,000 

430,000 

1,457,000 

1,851,000 

2,456,000 



7,281,414 
4,964,807 
2,732,162 
3,469,216 
7,364 
1,439,261 
2,661,866 
1,942,111 
2,232,142 
14)32,671 



Honey ftm>lledt« 
ndenption of 
debt in Sink- 

^671965 
2,670,003 
1,935,465 
2,763,868 
6,696 
1,023,784 
1,776,378 
1,270,050 
1,590,727 
1,252,041 



— MoREAU's Tdbla, and Pkbrbr, 247; ParL Pap., May 18, 141 ; and liTwnce Aecovmt$M 
1837, 1888, 1889, and 1841. 
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Note I, p. 228, 

MPMUAL MUSTEB-BOLLS OF THB FBBHOH ASMJWa IK SPAIir, 16t* March 181S. 



Army of the Boufh, 

— the Centre, 
■— Portugal, 

— CatSoula, 

— the North, 

— Bayonne, 


PMHBliiDteuins. 


IMaolMd. 


HMplM. 


TOTAL. 1 


Men. 
.86.606 

16,227 
84,825 
86,816 
27,828 
40,476 
8,877 


Hon«. 
6,602 
1,966 
8,654 
8,852 
1,109 
1,978 
55 


Men. 

2,060 

940 

157 

55 

110 

41 

80 


HoMt. 

1,617 

76 


Mm. 

7,144 
2,401 
7,781 
2,442 
2,018 
8,032 
634 


Mm. 

45,809 
19,568 
42,713 
88.813 
29,446 
48,647 
6,591 


8,650 
2,790 
6,726 
6,123 
1.884 
8,171 
78 


AHOlary. 

2,601 

461 

2,141 

1,799 

635 

830 

21 


Total, 


195,648 


19,216 


8,448 


1,698 


30,897 


231,486 


29,422 


8,478 



— Nafiib's PeninnUar War, vol. t. p. 618. 

MOBIffIKO BTATB OV THB ANOLO-POBTtTOUBSB ABMT, 21St JufU 1818. 



British cavalry, 
Portuguese cavalry, . 

Total cavsury, . — — - 

British infimtry, . 23,658 

Portuguese infantry, . . 28,906 

Total infantry, . —^ 

Sabres and bayonets,' . . • . 
Deduct the 6th di^on, left at Me- 
dina dePomar, . • . . 



VaOm Anu. On OomaMid. P tet mt . 
7,791 851 

1,462 226 



1,771 
1,038 



9,243 



Total sabres and bayonets, 

SPA{7iaH AUXXLI ABIES. 

Infimtiy:— 

Murillo's division, about 

Oiron's division, about . 

Oarlos d'Espagna's division, about 

Longa's division, about . 
Cavaby:— 

Rcnne Villemur, about 

Julian Sanchez, about . . • 



Total, Spanish, 

Total, Anglo-Portuguese» . 



->Napibb*s Pemntular War, vol. v. p. ( 



Grand total, 
Gannon, 



1,076 




8,886 



8,000 
12,000 
8,000 
8,000 

1,000 
1,000 

23,000 
50,486 

73,486 
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Note K, p. 252. 
DETAILED STATE OP THB FRENCH ARMY OF SPAIN, July 1818. 



Right TFin^.— Lieutenant- General Reillb. 



1st division, Foy, 9 battalions, . 5,922 
7th ditto, Maucune, 7 battalions, 4,186 
9th ditto, LaMarUni^re, 11 battaUons, 7,127 



189) 

110 > 17,235 

151 J 



450 



EffMttTS 

•nd Non« 
•ffMtin 
Men. 
6,748 \ 

6,676 5- 
8.906 ) 



21,330 
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Cntfre.— Dboukt» Count D'Bblon. 



Total ■adlToii' 



} 



20,959 624 



8,680-1 
8,728 
6,627 J 



7,4771 
5,201 S- 
7,687 j 



2d division, d'Armagniic, 8 batts., 6,961 116 
8d ditto, Abb«, 9 ditto, . . 8,030 285 

6th ditto, Daiicau, 8 ditto, . 6,968 223 

Ufi YFiN0r.— Lieutenant-Qeneral Clauskl. 

4th division, Conronx, 9 battalions, 7,056 150 ) 

6tb ditto, Yandermoeren, 7 ditto, 4,181 141 \ 17,218 482 

8th ditto, Taupin, 10 ditto, . 6,981 141 ) 

iZewrve.— General Villattb. 

French 14,959 2,091 14,059 

Foreigii, 4 battalions of the Bhine, *) 

4 battalions of Italians, General St Pol, \ Strength of these not given. 

4 battalions Spaniards, General Casablanca, ) 

CuvO^ir.— PiSBBE SOULT. 

. 4,728 4,416 \ 
. 2,858 2,276/ 



22 squadrons. 
Ditto, Treilhard, 



Total, aooording to the organisation in the field, \ 
exclusive ox the foreign battalions, / 

Twca detaehed. 

Troops not in the field, .... 

General Bey, garrison of San Sebastian, 1st July, 

forming part of this number, . • • 

Cassan, ditto, of Pampeluna, Ist July, . • 

Lammette, ditto, of Santona, 1st May, 
Second reserve, not in the above. 

Summary. 

XffMttr* 



7,081 
77,452 



6^681 



6,096 \ 
2,528/ 



28.985 



20.265 



17,929 



7,621 



r.797 



14,038 

2,761 
2.951 
1,046 
5,595 



91,080 

■fltathvaadNoD- 

•ibattvtltai. 

16,04v^ 

8,086 
8,121 
1,674 
6,103 



Grand total. 



104,710 



10,676 



SfitottTtaadNon- 
122,016 



NOTB L, p. 254. 

ANGLO-POBTUGUBSB ABMT UNDBB WELLINGTON'S COMMAND, 
from the Morning Slates for 2Ath Jvly 1818. 



6,750 
84,681 

1,492 
28,469 

66,282 
4,000 



6,834 
1,178 

7,012 



8«rtaMita.««eL Ffl& 

British and German cavahry present under arms, 916 5,834 

Ditto infantiy, 4.665 29,016 

Portuguese cavalry, .... 261 1,241 

Dittomfantry, 2.894 20,566 

Total sabres and bayonets, exclusive of sick and\ 

absent on command. . . . j 8,726 67,566 
Artillerymen and drivers. 

Grand total, 

NOTB M, p. 256. 

The following is the state of the 92d regiment at the time of the battle in the Puerto de 
Maya. — ^Betum of the number of each county composing the 1st battalion of the 92d 
Highland regiment, taken fhnn the Prize List, vittoria, 1818 :— 



70,282 14,024 



Scotland, 

England, 

Ireland, 

Foreign, 

Unknown, 



Grand total. 



66 



67 



<^- 



8 



Dram. Prir. TotaL 

8 784 895 

2 84 36 

1 68 61 

8 4 

14 17 



62 14 890 1.018 
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Copy extracted from Inspeetkm Report, Irt battalion 92d Highland regiment^ Ifitli 
October 1818:— 

Omattf. SargMDti. Oorpi. Dram. Priv. TotaL 

Scotland, ... 62 45 18 702 822 

England, ... 2 82 84 

Ireland, ... S 1 59 02 

Foreign, ... 11 

Grand total, . 92 47 16 794 919 

For these, to Scotsmen, interesting details, the author is indebted to the kindness of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Haodonald, the present commander of that distinguished corpi% to 
whom he is happy to make this public acknowledgment. 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 
NoTBN,p.882. 

TOTAL FRENCH ARMY IN OBRHANT AT THE RESUMPTION OF HOSTIUTIES. 
Imperial Guard, /i^anlry.— Marshal MoansR. 

Old Guard, BuM. Standi. I^o*. Hot*. 

Friant, grenadiers, ... 4) ^imia 

Curial, chasseurs, . . . . 4/ ^^'^ 

Toung Guard. 

Dumoustier, .... B\ 

Barnds, ..... 8 1 maaa 

Boyeldieu Sf "»"" 

Roguet, 8y 

CuvoZry.— General Nansoutt. 

Guyot, grenadiers, . . • . 6^ 

Omano, dragoons, .... 61 

Lefebvre-Desnonettes, chasseurs, . 6 > 6,000 

Kradnski, lancers, .... 6 I 

Guards of Honour, .... 10/ 

l8t ODrpa—General Yandamme at Zittaa. 

1 Dumonoeau, .... 8) 

12Philippon, . . . SV 18,000 

28Dufour 8J 

Brigade, Corbineau, ... 8 1,000 

2d Cof^— YxoTOB at Zittaa. 

4 Teste 8\ 

5 Corbineau, .... 8 1 aoAnn 

6 Mouton Duvemey, . . . 81* ' 
6Bis, .:'... Bj 

3d Corpi.—'NEY at Li^gnita. 

SSouham, ..... 15^ 

ODehnas, 18 1 «, 0^^ 

10 Albert isr **'*'" 

llRicard, 18 j 

A brigade, 10 1,300 



■:■} 



ith Corp<.— General Bebtband at Sprottao. 
12Morand, .... 

15 Fontanelli (ItallAns), . . 12 V 20,000 

18 Franquemont, Wflrtembergers^ 

tth Corps — General Lauristom at Goldberg. 

lOMaison. ..... 12% 

nPuthod. 10 }• 28,800 

,nt>.-u.,^v — ... 12 j 



19 Rochambeau, 
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Gih Corps.— Mabmont at Buntzlau. 

20 Compans, 

21 Bonnet^ .... 
22Priedrich, . . 

7ih Corpt.— General Bsthieb at GOrlits. 
821>uiiette» .... 
87 Lecooq (SaxonsX 
S8 8ahrer(ib.X . 
89 Marchant CSeasiansX 

8<4 Corp8 (Poles).— PoNiATOWSKi at Zittau. 
25 Dombrowski, 
27 Bosnietzki, 
▲ brigade, .... 

nth Ci»rpt.— Maodonald at Lowenberg. 
31 Gerard, .... 
35 Fressmet^ 
86 Charpentier, 
A brigade, .... 

12tA Corps.— OuDiNOT at Dahxne. 

13 Grayer, .... 

14 Guilleminot, 
Baglowich (BavariansX 

A brigade, .... 



lUh Corps.— 8t Cyr at Fiiaia. 
4SClaparMe, 

44 ... 

45Bayout, .... 

lUserve of Cavalry. — ^The Eiko of Naplbs. 
la Cof^s.— Latoub-Mauboxtbo at G^rliti. 
Light Cavaby, Andenarde, 

Do. Castex, 

Cuirassiers, Doumerc, 

Do. St Germain, . • 

2d Corps.— Sebastiaiti at liegnits. 
Light Cavalry, Excelmans, • 

Do. Defrance, • 

CuirassierB, Bordesoult, • 

3d Corps.— Abbiohi at Leipsio. 
Chasseurs, Jacquinot, • 
Do. Fournier, 
Dragoons^ Lozge^ . 
Do. .... . 

ith Corps,— Kellesmav at Zittao. 

Sokohiitzki(FolesJ^ 

Ulminski, .... 

Sulkonzki, .... 



.!/ 
1) 

1} 



18^200 



3i000 



18,000 



18.800 



21,000 



18.500 



800 



1.000 



800 



15) 
16 ) 



ia;ooo 



8,800 



6,000 



0^000 



Total of the Grand Army, 



867 



891 



248,800 42,200 



DBTAOHSD DITISIONS. 

13th Corps.— Davoust at Hamburg. 

Sdljoison, ..... 
40thPecheux, .... 

4l8t Thi^ault, .... 
A brigade, ..... 

AuoEREAU at Wtlrtzbuxg, Bamberg, and Baireuth. 
42d 

5l8t, . ... 

62d, .... 



1} 



18,000 



1.800 



81,000 
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6th Corp* of GaTsIry, Milhaud. 

Light oayatiy, Piri, 
Draffpona^ Berkhaim, 
Do. L'Heritimv 
Danes tinder DavouBt» 
Bavarian Army of Observation on the Inn, 

Total detached. 



16 I 
18j 



16,000 

82,200 

76,900 



3,000 

000 
1,800 

«,900 



SUMMART or niBHCH ffORCBS IV OCBMAinr. 



Total of the French Grand Army, 
Total of the detached divisions, 

Grand total of French in Germany, 
— Yaudonooubt, voL L p. 128. 



807 
64 



421 



891 
64 



446 



248,800 
, 76^200 

824,600 



42.200 
6^900 

40,100 



FBBMOH BLOCKADSD FOBOn IN OBRMANT, 



Garriwn of Dantsio; 
Zamoea, 
Modlin, 
Stettin, 
Gastrin, 
Glogau, 
TorgacL 
Wittenbei^, 
Magdeburg, 
WUrteburg, 
Dresden, 
Freybttzg, 
Brftirtb, 



Total, 
— Plotho, voL 11. Appendix, p. 90. . 



80,000 
4,000 
8,000 

10,000 
6,000 
6,000 
8,000 
6.000 

10,000 

1.600 

6,000 

800 

2,000 

80,800 



PBIVOS BUOENK'S ABMT IX ITALY. 



1st division, Quesnel, . 

2d .. Gratien, . 

8d .. Yerdier, 

4th .. Maroognetk 

6th .. Falombini. 

6fch .. Lecchi, . 
Reserve. 

Three battalions^ 
Cavabry. 

Twelve squadrons, Mermet* . 
Gannon. 

Reserve, 12 guns, 6 bombs, \ 

Great park, guns, 6 bombs, / 

Total, 
-riOoiret a ConguHet, xxu. 108. 



12 


18 


7,7n 




16 


8,200 




18 


7,486 


I 11 


20 


7,189 


18 


16 


9,662 


18 


16 

18 

11 


7,891 
8^460 
1,800 



188 62,874 



SUMMARY or FRENCH FORCES IN OBRMANY AND FTALY. 



In the field. 
Detached, 



Prince Eugene's army in Italy, 

Blockaded garrisons, 

Danes, 

Bavarian Army of Observation, 




Total, 
Grand total 



467,074 



QvtAf. 

42,000 
4,200 
1,800 

900 
1,800 

50,900 



617,974 
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ALLIED FORCES IN GERMANY AND ITALY AT RESUMPTION 
OF HOSTILITIES. 



ALLIVD FOBOKB. 



The Grand Army of Bohemia under Prince Sohwartzenbeig, 
The Army of Silesia under Blucher, 



The Army of the North under the Crown-Prince, 
The Buflsiaa reserre under Benoinnen, 
The Corps d'Arm^e of the Prince of Reuss, . 
The Austrian army of reserve^ 

Total in the field. 



287.770 


698 


08,822 


866 


164,012 


887 


67,829 


898 


28,760 


42 


60^000 


120 



619,183 1,801 



BLOCKADING F0R01& 



Befbre Dantsio, 

Before ZamosG, ..... 

Before Glogau 

Before Gtlstrin, . . . . • 
Before Stettin, 


86,000 
14,700 
29,460 
8,460 
14,600 


Total hlockadinsr force, . 
Total in the field, . 


102.200 
619,188 


Grand total. 


721,883 


-Ploth<\ toL ii. Appendix, p. 72. 





Comipotition (f the Allied F^treu. 

I. AUSTBIAirS. 

The Grand Army of Bohemia under Prince Schwartsenberg, . 180,000 

Army under the Prince of Reuss on the Inn, .... 24,760 

Army of Italy under Field-Marshal Hiller, .... 60,000 

Army of reserve under Archduke Ferdinand, and the Prince of Wartemberg, 60,000 



Total of Austrians, 
-Plotho, Tol. iL Appendix, p. 26. 



264,760 



n. BUS^ANBi 

Rvuian Troops in the Grand Army of Bohemia. 



Total, 



91 



73 



19 



MtaUMU. Bqnudraii. 

1. Corps of Wittgenstein, . 89 36 
S. Guards under the Grand- 
Duke Constantino, . 46 72 


7 
21* 


4 

20 


22,400 
86, 20 


Total. . . 86 108 


281 


24 


68,420 


ituMion 2Voop» in the QiUnan Army. 






1. Corps of Langeron, • 40 49 

2. CorpsofSacken, . 24 20 
8. Corps of St Priest, . 21 4 


11 
6 
8 


7 
8 



27,600 
16,000 
9,400. 



16 



62,000 
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HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
Ruuian Troop9 in the Army af the North. 



1. Oorpfl of Wixizingerodeb . 

2. Corps of Woroncc^ 
8. Oorpsof Walmoden, 

Total* 
The Bunian army of reserve 
under Bffnnlngsen, 

Total in the field. 



11 

7 

11 

s5 

76 
870 



8 

4 
1 

"i 

16 



8 
18 

84 

8 

"ii 



8,820 
8.««7 
8,056 

86^540 

67,329 

193,208 



In&ntiy, 
Cavalry, 
Artillery, 
Coamtika, 



121,002 
81,272 
14,091 
26,248 



TotalMen, .... 


, 


108,298 




.. Cannon, .... 


• 


834 










BMto. 


Bq»d. 


e«as. 


Mm. 


1. Corps of Markofl; .... 14 


70 


88 


J6,m 


8. Corps of Doctoroft; .... 29 


26 


120 


26,671 


8. Corps of Osterman Tolstoy, ... 80 


27 


40 


17,045 


Total, .... 78 


188 


"llW 


60,088 


J^ectiveintheFidd, 








Infiintry, • • . . . 




40,448 




Cavalry, and Cossacks, 




18,886 




ArtiUery and Pioneers, 




8,944 




TotalMen, . ! ! I 




67,477 




.. Cannon, .... 




108 




-Plotho, voL U. Appendix, p. 8. 








Rwiian BlockadiMg Foreet. 




MM. 




Corps at Dantde, .... 


. 


29,100 




Zamose, .... 




^2'??? 




.. Glogau, 




12,000 




.. Modlin, 




4,000 





Total 66,000 

Summary of Ruanan Forces in Oertnany. 



In the field. 
Blockading Forces 



Grand total of Russians, 
-Pxx)THO, vol. ii Appendix, p. 82. 



198,298 
56.000 

249,298 



III. PRUSSIANS. 



Bqnftda. ( 



Boyal Guard, . 

1st corps, 

2d corps, 

8d corps, 

4th corps, 

Corps of Walmoden, . 

Blockading force be- 
fore Glogau, 

Blockading force be- 
fore Dantzic, 

Total. 



20 
24 
28 
11 
6 



16 
12 
69 



28 
29 



16 
14 
16 



2 
13 
16 
10 
11 



94 



121 



12 



98 



Digitized by 
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APPENDIX. 365 

Infimtry of the lone^ . . • • . 72,200 

Landwehr Infimtry, ..... 112,000 

Jager Infantry, ..... 3,400 

Pioueen, ...... 700 

Cavaixy of the Line^ . • • • . H700 

Landwehr Cavalry, ..... 17,400 

ArtiUery, 8,100 

Total, 837,600 

Amimary <t^ FruMiaM. 

Infimtry, ...... 187.800 

Cavalry, ...... 82,100 

ArtiUexy . . . . . . 8,100 

Oxand total of PruflBianii, .... 327,000 

-Flotho, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 28. 

IV. SWEDES AVD SNGUSH TROOPS lltOH THE MOBTH OW OEBKANY. 

BMA BfMd. BUtatlM. Otnmen. Oag.R«c, Mm. 

Swedes, ... 86 82 9 62 .. 24,018 

I^Ush, ... 4 6 .. 6 .. 8,000 

Total Swedes and English, . . • . 37,018 



CompotUion and Strength of the different Allied Armies in Qermamiif. 



CoirxMiofYork, 
Sacken, 
Langeron, . 
BtPriestk 

Total 
-Flotho, voL ii. Appendix, p. 51. 



▲BMT or SILESIA. 

Inftatify. 
29,783 

9,600 
18,464 

8,400 



66^247 



0»mk7. 
6,033 
2,000 
2,800 
2,920 

18.768 



Infimtry, 
Cavalry, 
Artillery. 
Cossacks, 



Grand total. 
Cannon, 



ArttUary. 

1,917 

1,000 

S^600 

600 

flkllT 



8.600 
4,400 
1,200 

9,300 



66,247 
18,768 
6,117 
9,200 

96,817 
686 



ARMY 07 THE HOBTB. 



Swedish Aipy, 

Corps of WiBzingerode, 

. . Woronzoff, . 

.. Walmodeu, . 

Bulow, 

Tauenzein, . 

Total, 



bftkBtry. 

18,678 
5,466 
4,262 
19,636 
83,000 
83,000 

112,935 



Oftmky. 
8,742 
884 
2,910 
8.860 
6,860 
6,200 

32,880 



ArtOlwy. 

1,703 
683 
883 
661 

1,800 
700 

6^880 



2,214 
4,197 
1,860 
1,200 



8,961 



Infantry, . • 

Cavalry, 

Artillery, . • 

Cossacks, 

English troops, . • 

Grand total, 
-Plotro, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 68. 



118,086 

23386 

6^880 

8^961 

8,000 

164,013 
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HISTOBY OF EUROPE. 



O&AKD ABMT OF BOHXMIA. 

mm. BvmU, fcMMlM CMnekSac Ito. 

Austrian, .. lis 124 46 180^860 

Wittganstelii, .. ^ . 38 88 6 4) ^.^^ 

PruflsUttiiL^ 

Klelst. . . 41 44 14 ..) ^^^ 

Total, 846 ^ 87i 26 ^87,770 

taftttky. Omhy. AtftOmg. OuiwjM 

Aostriaaa, . . 99,800 8^800 8^750 

Ruasiaiu, . . 84,000 10,900 6,750 7,170 

FruwiaDS, . . 88,900 7,800 2,400 

Total, . 172,200 48,600 14,900 7,170 

Inftntry, ...... 178,800 

Oavahy. .....' 43,500 

Artillery. 14,900 

OoMadka^ . • . « • • 7,170 

Grand total, . » » f • 887,770 

Gannon, • • • i . • 688 

-Flotbo. toL U. Appendix, P. 44. 
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